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Pliinilivo character of the country in curtain AihtrioU of Qimt Britain. —Connection ho. 

twouii tho ft‘!ilurc.s of smTouudiiitr scenery and tlio tnuiittil and moral inclinations of 
■ man, after tho tasliinii of all Ethnological Historians.- -A chfiriotcur, to whom 
an 1‘xjjeru‘ijco of British Laws .suggcsl-s an inguiiiuns nnyloof aiiT.sling the progieaa 
of Itiinnin Papacy, carries Lionel llaiiglitoii and his foitanus to a jdacu wbichailows 
ot duscriiitiuu and invites rui>ose. 


In" Siifoty, Init with nought else 
rare enough, in a railway train, 
to deserve commemoration, Lionel 
reaelied tho station to whii-li he wtis 
bound, lie there iiKittiivd tho dis- 
tanee, to Fawley Manor House; it was 
five miles. Ho orderetLa tty, and 
was soon wheeleil briskry along a 
rough parish-road, through a country 
strongly contra,sting the gay River 
Scenery he had so lately xiuittcd. 
Quito a.s English, butyather tho Eng¬ 
land of a former race than that w'hicli 
spreads round our own generation 
like one vast suburb of garifon-ground 
and villas—Here, nor vUlage, nor 
spire, nor porter’s lodgo came in sight. 
Hare even were tho cornfields—wida 
spaces of unenclosed commonvpened? 
solitary and primitive, on the road, 
bordered by large woods, chiefly of 
beech, closing the horizon .with ridges 
of undulating green. In^ such an 
England, Knights Templars might 
have wended their way to scattered 
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monasteries, or fugitivdpartiKan.s in 
the bloody Wars uJ the Hoses have 
found shelter under h-^ coverts. _ 
Till! scene had itirroinance, its 
beaufy—half savage, half gentle- 
leading perJbrcc tile, mind of any cul-** 
tivatcfl and imaginative gazer far 
back from the pifscnt day- waking 
up loug-forg#tteu passages froffi old 
.poets. The stillness of such wastes 
of sward—suJih <leep8 of woodland— 
induced the nurture of reverie, grave¬ 
ly soft and lulling. There, Ambvti 
might give rest to the wheel t>f Ixkm, 
Avarice to the sieve of the Panwds j 
there, disappointed Love might muser 
on the Jrrevity of all Imn^ passions,^ 
and count over tho tortured hearts' 
tliat have found peace in' btfly medi¬ 
tation, or ate now stilled under^assy 
knolls. Eee whert^ at the .crossing of 
three roads upon the wasth, land¬ 
scape suddenly unfolds'—an upland 
iu the distanoe, and, on the. inland a'; 
building, the flist si;^ of socud mim. 
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What is the huiWing 1 only aftilcnced 
wimlmUl-the sails dark aird sharp 
against the dull leaden sky. 

■ Lionel touche<l the driver—“Are 
we yet on IJtr JJarrell’s property ? ” 
Of the extent of that property he had 
involuntarily conceived a vastdilea. 

“LorfljSir, no; wc be two miles 
from Squire Barrtsirs. He hi®’t much 

E roperty to speak of herenl>oii|ts. [In t 
0 nought a good bit <V laim, too, 
sonic years ago, ten or twelve niilc 
’tothcr.side o’ the county. First thne 
you are going to Fawlev, sir ?” 

« Yes.^’ 

“ All! T don’t luiiul Boeing you 
afore—iiiuTT shouhl have known you 
if I had, for It is seldom indeed I 
have a fare to Fawley old Alanor 
House. It must b(*, 1 tak» it, four or 
^,five yeiir ago sin’ I wor tliei „-irh a 
'.-geirt^ ftiid he vuit away while wor 
• leeding the horse- -did me out o’ my 
*hack fiiTO.' What bistieB.s bad lie, to 
walk when he came in my lly I- - 
Shabby.” 

“Air Darrell lives very 
then —sees few persons ? ” 

“ ’Sposc so. I never sec’d him, as 
I knows on ; see’d two o’ his hosses 
tliough—raro good hub and the 
driver whipped on his own horse, 
took to whistling, and Lionel asked 
no niori,*. ■ 

At length the jL-haise sti'ppi'd a< a 
carriage gale/recednig from the ro.id, 
and deeply sliadoued by venerable, 
trees-iRi loi^ee. The driver, dis¬ 
mounting, opt^d the gale. 

“ Is tills the place 

* The driver nodded assimt, remount¬ 
ed, and drove .on ra])idly through 
what might, hv eourlesy, be called a 

E arkr 'I’lio enelosure w.iS indeed little 
eyond tliat of a. good-sjzed ])addoek 
— itsbouiidarieswore visibleou oieiy 
side—but swelling uplands, eoierod 
^^SiftiwaiaBsy foliage, slopeild iwnto its 
wild iiTOgiilar turf soil - soil pooi' ^?ir 
pasturage, but pleasant to tiie eye : 
■~^ith dcTl and dingle, bosks of fanras- 
tic pollards — clotted oaks of vast 

K iirtli—here' and there a \ia!ird hol- 
' thoru-trec—patches of feni and 
gffflfo. Hoarise and loud caived the 
'^Ijtfr’-aud deep, deep a^ from the 
inieienaost core of the lovely wood- 
, Tiihdhj ih^e the mellow notes of the 
■ A, few moment more a 

: the house 


in sight. At its rear lay a piece of 
water, scarcely largo enough to he 
styled a lake;—too winding in ils 
shaggy banks—its ends too eouei-nl- 
ed % tree and islet, to be called by 
fhe dull niune of point. Rueh as it 
was, it aiTe,sted the eyi* before the 
gaze turned to wards thehouae—ithad 
an air of trauquillity so sequesttied, 
so solemn, A lively man of the worhl 
would have been 'seized with splecm 
at tiuj iirst glimpse of it. But he who 
had known some great giicf - .some 
anxious care — would h.ivc drunk 
the calm into his weary soul like an 
anodyne. The liouse —small, low, 
ancit'nt, about the d.ite of Edward 
VI, before th(‘‘statelier arehiteetiire 
of Klizalietli. Few houses iii Fngiaiid 
so old, indeed, as Fawley Manor 
House. A vast weiglit of roof, witli 
hiuh gables -windows on the iqiper 
stor}'pioji'ctiug far ov>t tlu! lowcr 
part - .1 covenal porch with a coat of 
liiilf-ohliteratcd .irnis deep panelled 
over the oak door. Mothiiig grand, 
yet all Iiow venerable! But wliat is 
this i (^loso beside the olil (|uiet uii- 
assuming Manor House rises the, 
skele.tou of a superb and costly pih; - 
a ])alaci“ uiicoinpleted, and tlie work, 
cvidi iilly siisjicmled -perhaiiH long 
siiici, pcrlia|i,s now for cAcr. No 
busy workmen noi animated .scailbld- 
ing. The jjerlbrated battlements 
roofeil ovi'r with ^isiblc haste-here 
with slate, there n itli tile ; the Fliza- 
!»i‘Uiaii mullion casements luiglazed ; 
some roughly hoarded aeross—some 
with staring •iovloni a[»ertures, that 
showed floorless eluunbers - for winds 
to whistle f Iy.*ougU and raft to tenant. 
Y cods and long glass A'Ore grow¬ 
ing OM.r ) docks of .■stone that Jay at 
Imul. A w'alllloM'cr had forced if self 
into root on the sill of a giant oriel. 
The ('Ifeol, was, startling. A fabric 
vhieli he vho eoneei\ed it must 
have founded for posterity --so solid 
its masonry, so thick its walls—and 
thus alMiiptly left tomouldei--a pal¬ 
ace coiistrueted for the ivceptiou of 
yowdiiig guests—the pomp or stately 
revels—afiaiidoued to owl and bat. 
And the homely old hoii.'se beside it, 
wliieh tha^ lordly hall w'as doubtless 
designed to replace, looking so safe 
and tranquil at the baffled presump¬ 
tion of its spectral neighbour. 

The driver had rang the bell, and 
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now. turning hack to the chaise, met 
Lionel’s inquiring eye,’ and said— 
“ Yes; Squire Darrell began to build 
that—many years ago— wlien I was 
a boy. I lieerd say it wa^to be the 
show-house of the who* county.- 
Keen stopped these ten or a dozen 
years.” 

“ ^^hy 1 - do you know 1 ” 

“ Ao ono knows. Squire \eaa a 
laryer, I b’lew—perhaps he put it 
into Chancery, My wife’s grandfather 
was put into ehime,OTy jist as lie was 
growing up, anil iu‘ver grew after¬ 
wards--iievi-r got out o' it — nout 
over does. There’s our cliiireliwarden 
eoines to me with a petition to sign 
agin tho rojie. «Says I, ‘ That old 
Tope is always in trouble- -what’s ho 
bin ilom now {' Says he, ‘ Sjweadiiig ! 
Tle.’s a got iuto I'arlynicnt, and he’s 
uo\vgot a eolledge, .ami we pays for 
it. I doesn’t know how lo stop him.’ 
Say.s j, ‘ Tut the Pope into Cli.in- 
ce.rv along with wife’s grandfatlar, 
and he'll never hold up hirt heinl 
agin.’ 

The driver had thus just disposed 
of the I'.-qiacy when an ehh'rly ser- 
Miiit, out of livery, opened tlui door. 
Lionel spmng iVom the eiiaise, ami 
[)aust*d in some confusion—for then, 


for the fi|st time, there darted acroaa 
him*the idea that he had never writ¬ 
ten to ajihounce his acceptance of Mr 
Darrell’s invitation—that ho ought lo 
liavt doin' so—that he might not ho 
expeeted- MeauwhiUo the servanf 
’ sumwed him with some surprise, 
“ Air DaiTcU ?” hesitated Liou^> in,- 
quiringly.; 

“ Not /t home, sivj" replied the 
man, as^ Lionel’s business was over, 
.and ho had only to re-enter his 
chaise. The boy Avas naturally rather 
bold •than shy, and he said, with a 
(■(M'taiu a.ssun‘d air, “My name is 
II aught on. J conic here on Mr Dar¬ 
rell’s invitation.” 

The sevv.iiit's fact-’ cluuiged in a 
moment -he bowed respextl’nlly. “I 
beg jiiirdon, sir. I will look fur my 
master* -lie is somewhero on tho 
grounds,’ The sevviiitr then {q>- 
juoaelu'd ym fly, took oirt tho knap¬ 
sack, and observing Lionel had lus 
purse, in hi.s hand, said—“ Allow mo 
to save ycai that troul-le, sir. Driver, 
round to <lu'.stablc-yard.” Stopping 
back intothc house,the servant threw 
iqien a door lo tho left, on entrance, 
and advanecid a chair—“ If you will 
wait hero a moinoiit, sir, I wuH 3C0 
for my master.” 


en wTKi: ii. 


Guv Dari'c]l--*au«l StillM Iiifo. 


The reborn in which Lionel now 
found liimsolf was siugnhirly (piaiiit. 
All antiipiarian or arcliitect would 
nave. (li.-oovored at a glai>cc that, at 
Some ])evi(«l, it had formed p’art of tin; 
entr.aiee-hall; <ind when, in Eliza¬ 
beth’s or James the First’s day, the 
ri'lliiomcmt in manueis began to 
peiK'tratc from baronial mansions 
to the' homes of the gently, and 
the ciitiaiice-hall cea.scd to bo tlie 
ctiunooD refectory of the owner and 
his ilo 2 >eiidanta, this apartment had 
been screened olf by perforated j lan¬ 
ds, w'hicli, for the s.ikc of waniitj\, 
and comfort, had been filled up into * 
solid wainscot by a succeeding gen¬ 
eration. Tims one side ol the room 
was5 richly carved with g&inetrical 
designs and arabesmiapi]asters, wliile 
the other three sides were in small 
simple panels, with a deep fimtastic 


frieze in iilasti'r, depidting a decr- 
cliaM* ill relief, and nnniing bctw'con 
woodwork and coiling. The ceiling * 
itself was relieved by .long pendants 
without any afipareiit meaning, and 
by the c.i-t'.st' of*the 1 )uiTcll8, a iidoii, 
wreathed round with the family 
motto, “ J rduh}>(‘tU A rdea^ It was 
a dining-room, as was shown by tho 
ehiiraetor of the furniture. But th^-, _ 

was no attempt on the ]iart of the pre¬ 
sent owne.r, and there ha<l dearly been 
none on tlie jjart of his predecessor, • 
to suit the furniture to the room. . 
This last was of the heavy gmedcss 
taste of George the First—euttibron^, 
chairs in walnut-tree—with a worm- 
eaten mosaic of the heron on thelf 
homdy backs, and a fAdcd 
worsted on their seats—‘ft j»aryoi-V\ 
lonsly ugly sideboard to mate^ 

^ on it a OOnplO of blAck '' 
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llm llils (»f v'liich W(!r«^ oi)pn, 
aijfl (liscovi-i'ctl tlu; 
iiiiiidlrs (>r silrcr kiiivr;^. Tiie iiuin- 
h'lpi'Tf iviii-hcd to till! ociliiifj, in 
j);iii(:llt!(lc(ili)|i;>ll liiiilits, ’.vi1.li liftfalilif 
niiu hl.-^, iinfl Hiipiiovtrd l>y ui(l<‘ stoiu; 
(',iiyati<l(‘.s. Oil till’ wills were sevo 
ral jiirUircs --Ihiiuly {lori.rait.s, liir 
till' naiuo.s w<‘ic m.ii;nl)i\ on tin; 
iViiitu's. Tlii‘V vaiiml ill ^itc I'rDiii. 
till' ifii;ii (it Uli/ahctli lo\tli«il ol’ 
(jiiiiri'c 1, A i.muiy Iik('ii(‘.‘>s 

|i(!rv.iil('(l tlK'iii ill! riMiim’s, 

d.irk li.iir, irr.ivi'aspfi'l'i savciiMta'il 
oiK', a Sir iialpli liaii.'^litoii J.hiui'll, 
111 a ilri'SN lliat spoke liitii of llie. 
liolid.'iy date ol' ('ii.irlis 11. -all 
kiiols, l.iee, ainl rilil'oa.s ; ('\ideiil.ly 
llii; lie.iii of till! ran'; ami he. had 
lilue eyes, a hlimde jieruke, a i .ireles.s 
prollioate siiiih., and ImMo'd alto- 
;;vt,I)( r as (lekil-ine-eaK^, rakehelly, 
hatid.ioiiie, ^;iiod-|'or-iiiiU'.d^, a.s ever 
.‘iivore at ii diawiiv, lie.P a watermiaii, 
*' hariiR‘il a l.idy, terriJie.d a hushjmd. 
arid Iiiimni d a. soii'> as ho pinked 

hi.-> /ii.'Mi. 

Jaonel iv.is still e-ayinn' upoii lln' 
(dlij^ies oj tilth airy cavaliei, vvhen llic 
door la hind him opened \erynoihe- 
iessly, and :i iiein of inipo,si)e^ jmi- 
Si'ilen ; U>od on Ihe tliHshold .stood 
.■(o still, and the- earv' iP iiioiiidiii.ns of 
the doorwa.y so shadowed, and, as it 
were., c.ased round hi.'i iiynti', Unit 
Jiioinl. o.i ^nriTiii;^ ipiiekly, nnehf 
have mistaken him for a portrait 
luoin^hr into Imld ulief, lioni its 
frame, hy a \4klen fall 01 U>;ht. \\ e 
hear it, indeed, lamiliiirly said lliat 
»siieh an oik ' is like an old p’etiiie. 
^Jever eoiild it he more apno.diely 
Sii.i:l Ihnn of llio l.iee on mIhi’Ii the 
y<mn.f mmIoi ^jp/.id, •mieh 1 taitU'd 
and f-omei,iiat awed. Not sneh a.'i 
iiifeiior limiieis had ^Viritid in the 
porlraits til! le, thoiieli ii. had sonie- 
ill irommou w ith those family 
•'fineameiits,' hut such as niij-ht have 
looked trainjiiil power out of the 
.-I'anvass of I’itian. 

The man .steiit, forward, ^iiid tlm 
illusion passed. “1 Ihaiik yon,” lie 
pid, kohlinjf out his huml, “ for tak- 
iiiif 11)0 fit itiy W'ord, anti, an.swi'iiiif' 
mi' thus in person.” He.paiisoil a 
moineiitj ’surveying Lionel’s coinite- 
nance with a keen but not unkindly 
eye, and added softly, “ \'’ery like 
voiiv father.” 


At tliC'Si' w’ords Lionel involiuitaril y 
presbi il the hand which lie had taken. 
I’hat hand did not return the pre.-i- 
Hiire. Il lay an instant in Lionel’s 
Warm eii^m- not ii'pidling, not re¬ 
sponding * .iiid w'as then very gently 
withdrawn. 

“ Did yon come from London ?” 

“No, sir ; 1 found your Ictii^r ye.s- 
ti'fihiy at llaiiiptou Douit. T had 
hi'eii r laj ing some (k'w in that iieigli- 
houi'liood. I came on Ihi-i iiioiniiig, 
—T Wiis afraid, too imcereiiioiiionsly ; 
vonr kind widcome leassiires me 
there.” 

Tile wolds wiTi- well ehii.'-en, amt 
fniakly .said I’rohahly they pleased 
the liosl, t'or till' <'Xiiression of Ins 
|•olmt^■llaMe(' wa.-i, on the w'hole, jiro- 
pilioiis; hilt he iiieiely iiielined his 
head with a kind ol lofty indiller- 
eiiie, then, gl.iueing at his waleli, he 
rang Ihe Ill'll. The seii.int entered 
]iriiiiiplly. ‘ lii'i diiinei he seived 
Avitliiii an hour.” 

“ I’l.iy, sir,’ s;iid Lionel, ‘"do not 
eliange yoiir hoins on my .leenunl.” 

Mr Dai roll’s hioiv ,'lighllv eou- 
trailed. Lionel’s tnet was in fault 
then', hill the gie.t m:iii rm- 
s\v>'re(l ({iiieM.v, '■■.Ml lioiirs are tin 
same to me; and it wei*'strange if 
a Ill's* eoidd he ih-iaiigi'd hv loii- 
sider.uioii to his gne.st -on Hie jirst 
(lav too. An; vou Ined f ‘Would yon 
like to go to v'**’ room, or hnik oui 
toi liall an Jionv t Tli" .sky i.-i eh ar- 

iiig.’’ 

“ 1 should so like to h ok out, .ai." 

“This wav then.” 

all- Danell, erossingtho Iiall, threw 
open adoo^opposlleto that by wliieli 
Ijioiiel eufend, and the lake (we will 
so call it) h’,’’ beliiie them,- sepa- 
r.deil from Ihe house only by a 
shelving gradual devlivUy, on which 
were a few beds of Hnwers -not the 
iiio.sl in Nogiie nowaday.s and ihs- 
]ios('d in rambling old-ltishioiieil par- 
tern .s. At one angle, a ipiaint anil 
dil.ipidaled .siin-dial; at the other, 
a long how ling-alley, leimiiiateil by 
one of those snnnni r-iioii.scs which 
•the Dutch taste, following tho 

Revolution of brought into 

fashion. Hr Darrell passed down 
this alley'(ho bowls thc.ro now), and 
observing that Lionel looked curiously 
towards the suniiner-honse, of which 
the doors stood oneii ontored it A 
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lofty room, witli oovoil ooiliua;, paiiii- 
<m1 with Koinaii of lu'liiiw 

juid fascos, .iJli-riiatod with oionscd 
lifcs and fiddles, paiuted also. 

Aiiisti'rdam nianmT.'jl’ said Mr 
Daiu-ll, sli^lilly slun:;;:iii^ liis shotd- 
dt*rs. “ Urn’ a former laro heaid iim- 
sie, siinj; Siloes, and .siiioKi'd Ironiel.iy 
pipc^. Tliat a;;i'soon paswd, luiMiit- 
ed to Kin;lish enrii;ies, whicii are not 
to he united *vith Holland phie;,Mn ' 
Jiiit the vj‘'W from the window -look 
out there. I noiider whether men 
in wins and women in hoo\)s en¬ 
joyed th(tf It is a ineioy they did 
not eli]> those h.iiiks into a stvai;;iit 
eamd i"’ 

Tl’e A iew Wes indeed luvel}" the 
Av;'tt‘r lool.etl so hlne and so 
and so limpiil, woods and einvin.n 
h inks relh-eted deej) on its paaoeliil 
liosoni. 

“ IloAv Vanee. would enjoy this'” 
♦.ril’d hionel ‘‘It woul ' eonu into 
n. I'icrnie even better tlian tin 
Than ■ 

‘‘Vance -w lio is A^inee f ” 

“The arti.t a enar, fiiend of 
mini. Suiely, sir, ymi ha\'’ heard ’ll 
him, or .-sei n his pietnies 

“liimself and his jnelnres are 
siiiee my time. Days tread down 
days for the Ueelii.ve, and he I'orfits 
that eel,•brines rise with their suns, 
to wane w ifh their moons, 

‘ '!'• iilitiii ilii'^ 'lie, 

No^..‘'lnl 1 ml ini '1 ne 

“ All suns do not se.t—all moons 
do not AV'aiio!” eried Lionel, with 
blunt enliiu.->iasiii. “ Wlien Hoieee 
s]ieaks elsewheie of the,Julian star, 
he, coinjiares it to a union- tuier 
iiHintifti and .surely Faiiii' is 
not amonji; tin' oihs whidi ‘ (in-<iuul 
/er,eo'i’’—haden mi to iierish I” 

I am ’-dad to see, that you retain 
your re.nollectioii of lloraeo,’’ said Mr 
'j)arrel), fii;^idly,and without contiiiU' 
in'? the allusiou to eolel)ritio.s “ the 
most ehanniiif^ of all jioets to a niau 
of ni;)fc years, and” (lie. ve y drily 
add('fl) “ the iiio.st nseiiil for pojiuluv 
rjuolatiou to men at any ai'C.” 

Tlicn .sauiiterin;: forth eai ele.ssly, 
iie deseeudial tiie slojnnt; turf, came 
to tin; water-side, and thil’W himself 
at length on tlie ^frass-j-the wild 
thyme whieh he crashed sent up its 
bniibcd fragrance. There, resting his 


face on his liand, Darrell mired along 
the water 111 abstracted sileiiee. Lio¬ 
nel fell that lie was forgot I on ; bul lie 
ivas not hurt. IJj- this lime a strong 
and admiring interest for his cousin 
had spruii.y ii]) wilhiii hi.^ lirea.d, - lie 
would ha\e- found it dilfieiilt to e\- 
])laiii why. Ihit who'-'oever at fh.-'t 
momentcmi'nl have seen Diiy Ihu- 
rell’s nysin,g eounl.i‘nauee, or wlnso 
ever, a/'V loinntes belbie, ^■mlld iiave 
he.ird the very sound o 1 ' Ids imee — 
sweetly, elearlv full each slow eiiun- 
ei.iffion nmiil’eetedly, mellowly dis¬ 
tinct III. iking nnisieal the, hmin liesl 
loughesr, woril, would have, under- 
siond and -In led ilie inti-rest whieh 
Lionel could not, evplaiu. 'I'lii’ie, are 
Ining humiiii f.n-e.s, wliieh.indepmul- 
(Mitly of mere })hysii’:db('auly,ihaiin 
and inllnal ii,' inoie. th.iii the nn.sr 
jierfcct lii^e.inn nls • lihirli (lieel: 
siulplor ever Imd to a Inarble face . 
there aie, key-nob'.s in ilie thrillin'' 
huiinii Aoiee, .simply utteied, wliii ii 
(ciii h.innt file heail,ionse Ilie jia,'-- 
.^^rln^, lull uimji.iiit i:i!iltiind>'.-<, shako 
into dust I he Ihtmics of guaiih ii 
kings, and elb el more wondeis th.in 
ever /et have, been wrongbt by (lie, 
most aill'ul elioms or the llef^e^,t 
ipiili. 

In a fe-w minutes the swans from 
the furtlier end of the water came, 
sailing swiltlv {owanis the, b.iiik on 
wiiieli iWtrrell lediTied* lie li.id evi¬ 
dently maile fiiends with tlieni, and 
they ri sted theii wiilie breasts elose. 
on the inai'jin, Reeky•^g to claim liis 
nofii-e with a low liis,siiig .salnlation, 
whicli, it i.i to be liojied, they cliangi^ 
for somethin,g less sibilant iii that tii- 
mons song with which they *lk‘pitrt 
this lij(‘. * • 

Dairoll looki'd up. “They lome 
to he Jed,” tie id he, “ smooth em¬ 
blems of 1 he, great so-ial union. Af- 
feelioii is till’ olfspring of utility . t 
am iiselu) to them they love me.” 
lie ro-io, uncovered, and bowi’d to the 
hints in uirn’k eourtesy ■ “ fiieiuL'., 
I have no bread to give you.” 

LjoM'.i'.. -‘‘Letmerun in for-some. 
I would be useful too.” 

Mu Rival! -useful 

to my s'vans 1 ” 

LioNiiJi (teiuler1y).--“ Or to you. 

He felt as if he h.ail said too nme]j, 
aud without waiting for periiiissioii, 
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ran indoors to find .some one whom, 
he could ask for the bread. 

“ Sonicss, chiblless, hopeless, ob¬ 
jectless!” said Darrell murmuring- 
ly to himself, ami sunk again into 
reverie. * 

By the time Lionel returned with 
the liread, another petted friend had 
joined the master. A tamo doe had 
caught sight of him from h!b covert 
far away, came in light Imuiic^ to his 
side, and was pushing her delicate 
nostril into his drooping hand. At 
the sound of Lionel’s hurried stc|f she 
took flight, trotted otf a few paces, 
then turned, looking wistfully. 

“ I did not know you hud doer 
here.” • 

“ Deer I---iu this little padd )ok!- 
of course not ; only that doe. Fair- 
thoni •introduced her hero. By the 
* by,” continuodJDaivi'll, who was now 
throwing thfl bread to tlie swans, and 
bad rcsuiuod his careless mimedita- 
tive maiiucr, “ you were not aware 
that I have a brother hermit” a com¬ 
panion besides the swaps and the 
doe. Dick Fairt.liorn is a year or 
two younger than myself, the son of 
my lather’s bailitf. lie wtrs the, 
cleverest boy at his grammar-sehool. 
Unluekily he took to the flute, imd 
unfitted him,self for the'pri'seut cen¬ 
tury. He condescends, however, t<i 
act as my secretaiy—a fair ela.ssieal 
scholar—plaji#? clfe.ss -isns(?l’ul to mo 
—I am usclul to him. We have an 
atTection foreae.h other. I uevtir for¬ 
give any one laughs at him. The 
half-hour b(ill,andyoii will meet liiiii 
dinner. Shall we come in ami 
dress ? ” 

They entered the house - the same 
manservant was i!i attondance ui the 
hall. “ Sliow Mr Haughtou to his 
room,” DaiTell inclim^l his head— 
I use that phriisc, for the gc.iture was 
neither bow nor nod—turned down 
*^a narrow i)assagc, and disappeared. 

Led uj) an uneven staircase of oak, 
black as ebony, with huge balustrades, 
and newel-posts siip^Kuting .chuusy 
balls, Lioiu'lwasconduetcd to asuiidl 
chamber, modernised a century ago, 
by a faded Oliiuese paper," and a ma¬ 
hogany bedstead, which tookwp thi'ce- 
fourtlis of the space, and was crested 
with dingy plumes, that gave it the 
cheerful look of a hearse; and there 
the attendant said, “ Have you the 


key of your knapsack, sir ? shall I put 
out your things to dress ? ” Dress ! 
Then for the first time the boy re¬ 
membered tliat he had brought with 
him no ov^iug dress—nay, evenin,^ 
dress, proi>erly so called, he possess- 
*ed not at all in any comer of the 
world. It had never yet entered into 
1 lis modes of exi stence. Call i<) iuind 
wheu you wore a boy of seventeen, 

‘ betwixt two ages hos'cring like a 
star,’ a,nd imagine Lionel’s sonsatioiii 5 . 
He felt his (ihcck burn as if he had 
been detected in a crimo. “ I have 
no dims thing,s,” ho said ]»itconsly ; 

“ otdy a chaiigi) of linen, and this,” 
glancing at the summer jacket. The 
servant was evidently a most geiitlo- 
m.iubkc niiiii- his native Hph<*re that 
of groom of the chambers. “ I will 
tnentioii it to Mr Darrell; and if you 
uill favour me iiith your address in 
London, I will send to telegraph for 
wJiat you want against to-morrow.”# 

“ Many thanks,” answeied Lionel, 
recovering his presence, of mind ; “I 
will .‘<peak to Mr Darrell 1113 Wilf.” 

‘‘ Therf! is the hot water, sir ; that 
is the bell. I have the honour to bo 
placed at 3 roiir commands.” The door 
closed, and Lionel unlocked bis kiiu])- 
sack other truiiseis, other wai.steoat 
had he—those worn at the fair, and 
once white. Alas! they had not since 
tlu'ii ]tasse,d to the care of the lauii- 
dri’ss. Other sho(‘s—doubhs-soled for 
w'alking. There was no hclji for it, 
but t(» appear at dinner, att.ire<l as be 
had bee,n before, in his light podes- 
tri.au jacket, morning waistcoat 
floAvered Avitli spvig.s, and a faAvn- 
coloured nc|,lior man. Could it sig¬ 
nify much-- only two me,n 1 Could 
till! grave Mr Darrell regard such 
trifles ‘i —^Yes, iftliey uitiuialed AA'aut 
of due resiicct. 

‘•Dnninj! soiffit loviiw Pationtiii 
Quic<j[iu(l Ponigero obt notas.” 

_ On descending the stairs, the same 
high-bsed domestic was in Avaiting to 
shoAv him into the libra^. IVtr Dar- 
mll was there already, in the simple 
nut punctilious costume of a gentle¬ 
man who retains in seclusion the 
habits customary in the world. At 
tlio first glhnce liionel thought he saw 
a slight clpud of displeasure on his 
host’s brow. He Avent up to Mr Dar¬ 
rell ingenuously, and apologised for 
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the deficiencibs of his itinerant ward¬ 
robe. “ Say the truth,” siud liis host; 
‘‘ you tliought you were coming to an 
old churl, with whom ceremony was 
misplaced.” | 

“Indeed no!” c.'cclamied Lionel. 
“ But — but 1 have so lately left; 
school.” 

“ Yoiu’ mother might have thought 
IbrVou.” 

“I did noj stay to consult her, in¬ 
deed, sir j I hope you ai cMiotoifenuod.” 

“ No, but let me not offend you if 
I take advantage of my years and 
oiu' relationship to remark that a 
youn^juan should be careful not to 
let himself down below the measuro 
of his own rank. If a king (*,(udd boar 
to hear that he was only a ceremonial, 
a private gentleman may rcuieiubor 
that there is but a ceremonial be¬ 
tween himself and—his iiatter!” 

Lioucsl felt th(! colour mount his 
brow ; but Darrell, pressing the dis¬ 
tasteful theme no farther, and seem¬ 
ingly forgetting its purport, turned 
his remarks careh'ssly towards the 
weather. “It will hi fair to-mor¬ 
row ; tliere is no mist on the hill 
yonder. Since you have a painter 
for a friend, perhaps you yourself are 
a draughtsman. There are some 
landscape-effects here which Fair- 
thorn shall point out to you.” 

- “ 1 fear, Mr Dai-rell,” said Lionel, 
Toohing down, “that to-morrow I 
must leave you.” 

“ So soon t Well, I su])pose the 
place must be very dull.” 

“Not that—iioi, that: but I have 
olfeiulcd you, and I wpuld not repeat 
the offence. I have not the ‘cere¬ 
monial ’ necessary to ifiark me as a 
gentleman - either lierc or at home.” 

“ So ! Bold frankness and ready 
w'it command ceremonials,” returned 
Darrell, and for the first time his lip 
wore a smile. “ Let liie present to you 
Mr Faiithoru,” as the door, opening, 
showed a shambling awkw'ard ligiin;, 
with loose blick knee-breeches and 
buckled shoos. The figure* made a 
strange sidelong bow ; and hurrying 
in a lateral course, like a crab sud¬ 


denly alarmed, towards a dim recess 
protected by a long tabic, sunk be- 
liiud a curtaiu-fold, and s»?onicd to 
vanish as a crab dues amidst the 
shingles. 

“ Three minutes yet to diiiner, and 
two before the letter-carrier goes.” 
said the host, glancing at his Wiitcli. 

“ Mr Fairthorn, will you W'rito a note 
for mi^” There was a mutter Ironi 
bcliinij the curtain. Darrell walked 
to thfi place, and whis]>ored a few 
words, returned to the hearth, I’ang 
the bell. “ Another letter for the 
post, Mills ; Mr Fairthorn is sealing 
it. You are luokiiig at my book- 
sliclves, Lionel. As I umlcrstaud 
that your masler,spoke highly of 
you, 1 presume that you are foml of 
reading.” 

" 1 tliiuk so, but I am nut sun',” 
answered JTjionel. whom his cuiisiii’s* 
coiiciliatoiy Avords li?t»l restored to 
ease and good-iiumour. 

“You mean, perhaj>s, that you like 
reading, if you may choose your own 
books.” 

“ Or rather if I may choose my 
own time to read them, and tliat 
w'ould not be. on bright bummer 
davs.” 

“ Without sacrificing bright sum- 
inor days, »me finds one has made 
little ))rogress when the long winter 
nights come.” 

“ Yes, sir. But must the .sierifice-" 
be })aid in books? iTfaney 1 learned 
as much iu the playground as I diil 
in the. schoolroom, and for tin; last 
few months, in mndli my own master, 
reading hard, iu the forenoon, it *s* 
true, formally liours at a stroleh, and 
yet again for a feiv-hours at evening, 
but rambliiy^ alsa through the streets, 
or listening to a few friends whom I 
have contrived to make—T think, if 
I can boast of any progress at all, the 
books have the smaller share hi it.” 

“ You would, then, prefer an aetivik 
life to a studious one." 

“ Oh, yes—yes.” 

“ Dinner is served,” said the dc- 
corotte Air Mills, throwing ojicu the 
door. , 
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CHAPTER TIT. 

Ill oiir h.'ijipy coiiijf.r^’’ every m.ni’B house is liis cahtle. But however stoutly lio fortify 
it, tliiro (wit'TS, as Mircl.i .is she did, in Ihinicu's tinit-, through the poilicoi’s of u 
ltdin.in's lillii Nor, whether reiluigs lio fietted witflgold aud ivory, or whelhui 
oul.v e<iloiiu'd witli wliitewiish, docs it miitt.fr to Care any more than it d*ics to ii 
Inmso-tly Hilt eveiy trc<j, ho it cedar or’bhii kthorn, can harbour its singing-bird ; 
:iiid low me tlio hoiucs iii which, fioiii nooks least &iisi»eeted, there sturts not a 
itiiisii! is it ({iiito true timt " inni iivium eithara'iiue c.intiis soninum reducciit*” 
Would not even D.iiiiocles liiniself have forgotten tlio'sw'ord, if the lutc' j>liijer''liad 
chiiiict'd on tho nob's th.it lulisJ 


Tilt! (liiiiicrwos simplt! ciiougli, but 
well iviitl woll set veil. One 

footiiisin, in pl.-iin livt ry, uBsislcd Air 
Mills. JiiincU iitt* .sp.irinoly, arid 
dnink tmly water, wltit-li wiih ])la(:t'd 
by bis sid(' iciul, with a siiioU' glass 
o? wiiu! at tin* alosc of tho repast, 
which hf di'iiiilc ua bending bis heatl 
to Lionel with a certain knightly 
grace, and tlic prdatory words^of 
•“ VVe.Ieoiiu! h^'iji to a Uauglitoii.” 
Air I*'.iii thorn* was less tibstt'inioiis-- 
ta-sted ot tivery dish, after (iViiiniifing 
it long through a pair of lortoise- 
aliell spccltieliis, juid diauk leisurely 
tJirougli a bottle of port, holding U|» 
ovory ghirts to the light. Darn'll 
talked with his usual cold but not 
uiioourteous in di tie re nee. A remark 
of Jjionel’a on the portraits in the 
room turned the conversation eliielly 
upon iiieturea, and tiie host showed 
lumself thoroughly aeiomphshed in 
the attributes of tho vaiious sehools 

• and masteix ^Liilnel, who was very 
fond of the art, and iiuloed paiiitell 
well for a yuulhlul amateur, listened 
with gri'at delight. 

m, “ Surely, .■'ir,” said ho, struck mueh 
l^ith a very subtle observation upon 
the causes why tho Italian maators 
admit of copyist's W’ith greater faei- 
lity than tho KlenR.sh - “ surely, sir, 
you must yourself have practis(!d the 
art of painting 1” * 

“ Not I; hut T iustnietcd myself 
as a judge of pieture.s, boeausc at one 
•time I was a eollector.” 

_ Fairtlioru, s]»eaking for the first 
time: “ Tho rarest collection—such 
Albert Durers! such Holbeins! and 
that head by Leonardo da •Vinci!” 
Ho stojwcd- looked extremely friglit- 
cned—helped himself to tfhc port— 
turning his back upon his Jiost, to 
hold, as usmil, the gauss to tho light. 

“ Are they here, su- ? ” asked 
Lionel. 

JDarrell's face darkened, and lie 


made no answer; but lii.s head sank 
on his breast, and ho sooiiied sud¬ 
denly absorbed in gloi’iny thought. 
Lionel felt that lie had touched a 
wrong chord, and glanced Umidly 
towards F.iirthoru ; but that gcutle- 
maii cautiously held up bis linger, 
and then rapidly put it to his lip, anil 
as rapidly drew it awa.y. After that 
signal, tho boy did not dare, to break 
the silence, which now lastisd uriiii- 
teiTiiptedly till Dairi‘11 rose, and 
with the formal and sui>(‘illuou.s 
question, “vVnyiuore wino (" led the 
way buck to the library. There Ik 
eiiscoiieed hiin.self in an easy-chair, 
and saying, ‘‘Will you find a book 
i'or yourself, Lionel ! ’ took a volume 
at random from the nearest slicU!, 
and soon seemed absorbed in its con¬ 
tents. The room, made irregular by 
b.iy-wiudows, and shelves that ]>ro- 
jeeted as III jiuhlic libraries, abuuiided 
with nook and recess. To one 
these Kail thorn sidled liinisolf and 
becaiiie iuvisihle. Lionel looked 
vouiid the she,lvo.s. No M/en (cltm 
of our imincdiatc gciicr.itioii were 
found there—pone of those authors 
nio.st ill icimest in circulatuig li- 
brarios and literary inalitutes. The, 
shelves coulll discover none more 
recent than the Joliiisoiiian ago. 
Neither iu tho lawyers library wore 
to be found any law-books no, nor 
the ])ampldcts and iiarlianientary 
volumes that should have spoken of 
the oiieo eager politician. But there, 
were superb copies of the ancient 
classics, French aiul^talian authors 
were not wanting, nor such of the 
English as have withstood tlie tost 
01 time. The larger jiortioii of the 
shelves seemed, liowever, dev'oted to 
philosophical works. Here alone was 
novelty adAiittcd—the newest essays 
on science, jor the best editions of old 
works thereon. Lionel at length 
made his choice—a volume of the 
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Faerie Queen. Coffeo \vaH sorve<l; 
ut a later liourtea. The clock strack 
toil. Darrell laid down hia book. 

‘‘ Mr Fairthorn--the Flute !” 

J'Vom l;he recess a lulitter; and 
prchently- tho mussiciau reinaiuiitj^ 
.still likfden— there came forth thiJ 
swc«‘test note—so dulcet, so phiin- 
tiv(‘,! Lionel’s oar was ravished. Tho 
imwic siiit«!(l well with tho euchaiited 

f )a' 4 e, throii^jJi which his fancy had 
>ecu waudcriii^f dream-1 ike " tlnj llutc 
with till' Faerie Queen. As the air 
llowcd linuid on, Linners eyes lilled 
with tears. He. rlid not observe tliat 
Darrell was intently watchiii^j him. 
When the musie stopped, he turneil 
aside to wipe the toais from his 
eyes. Soniehow or other, what witli 
the poem, wh.it witli the tlute, his 
tliou;.ilits liad AV.'mdered far far hence 
to the ^TOi'ii banks and bine ivaves 
of the Th.imes to Sophy’s channirttr 
t.iee, to her paitiii" eiiildish <>ift> 
And where was she now 1 VVInther 
passiim away, after so brief a lioli- 
dav, into the shatlows of forlorn life 
J>.irrell’s bell-like voiee smote his 
ear. 

■‘Sjienser' You love him' Do 
you AVI lie poetry I" 

“ No, sir ; 1 only feel it!” 

“Do neither'” said tho host, 
abniptly. Then, tnnnii;^ .away, he, 
li^liied Ids candle, murmured a ipnek 
{(ood-ni^fht, and disanpc.'ireil throiifjh 
a side-door A\hieh led to his oavii 
rooms. 


Lionel looked round for F.airthorn, 
wdio now enierijed ah anyulo from 
his nook. 

“ Oh, Mr Fairtliom, how you have 
enchanted me ! I never believed the 
tlnte could have been capable of such 
etreefsl” 

lilr Fairthorn’s grotesipie face light¬ 
ed up. He took olV his sjiectaeleB, 
as if bi'tter to oontemplaie the 
face ot his enloj,dst. “ So you were 
jileaseil! really t” he said, chuikliiifi: 
a stianfire jfrim ehneklc, deei) in his 
Miiftost self. 

“ I’le.iscd! it is a cold Avord ! AVho 
wouhl not be more than pleased f ” 

“ You should hear mo in the, open 
air.” * 

“ Let me do so to-morrow.” 

“ My dear young sir, with all my 
hoi^jl. Hist!” ga/ing louiid a.s if 
haunted—‘>1 like yon* 1 Avish him 
to like you. Airswer nirhisipii'slioiis 
as if yon did not eare how he tiinieil 
you inside out. Tsb'A'er ask him a 
((iiestion, as if yon staight to know 
what he <liJ not himself eoidido. So 
there is something, you think, in a 
Jlute, after all f 'J’he.ro are peo]tle 
who pre.fer the liddU.” 

“ Tin'll they mwer heard your Hide, 
Mr Fairtliorp.” The miisieiaii again 
emitted his discordant elmekJi', and, 
nodding his head iK'rvoii.sly and eor- 
di.dly, shamliled aAvay without light¬ 
ing ,i candle, and*Aviw engulfed in 
till! shallows of some mysterious 
eoriier. 


ClIAPrEU IV. 

Tho Old Woi'ld :tnd the Now. 


It Av.is long lieforc Lionel could 
sleep. What Avitli the .strange house, 
and the strange master--Avliat with 
the magic tlute, and the musician’s 
.admonitory e.aution - - what with 
lender and regretful reminiscence 
of Sophy, his brain had onough to 
Avork on. AVlicn he slept at la. hi.s 
slnmhcr was deep and heavy, and lt(i 
did not wake till gently shaken by the 
Aivcll-bred arm of Mr Mills. “ I hum¬ 
bly Vx'g pardon—nine o’clock, air, ami 
the break!ast-boll going* to ring.” 
Lionel’s toilet was soon htt^ied over; 
Mr Darrell and Fairthom were talk¬ 
ing together as he entered the break- 


. fa.st-room the .same room as that in 
Avhieh thi'y Ifad dined. 

“ flood morning, Lionel,” said (lie 
host. “No leave-taking to-day, .is 
you Ihn'atened. 1 find you have 
made an anpointmejit witli Mr Fair- 
thorn, ami I sh.all place you un¬ 
der Ills, care. You may like to look 
OA'er the"old hou.se, and make your¬ 
self”- Darrell paused—“ Atliome,” 
jerked out* Fairthom, filling up 
the hiatiut, Darrell turned his eye 
towards the speaker, Avho evidently 
beeaniQ much frightened, and, after 
looking in vain for a corner, sidlixl 
away to the windoAv, and poked him- 
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self bc.liind the curtaiu. “ Mr Fair- 
thorn, in the capacity of my secretary, 
has learned to liiid me thoughts, and 
jut them in his own words,” ^id 
)arrftll, with a coldness almost icy. 
de then seated himself at the hreak- 
: list-table ; Lionel followed his ex- 
anijile, and Mr Faiithorn, courage¬ 
ously emerging, also took a chair and 
a roll, “ You were a true oliviuer, 
Mr Darrell,” said Lionel; ‘*it is a 
glorious day.” 

“But there will be showers later. 
The fish are at ])lay on the .siirfacf; of 
the lake,” Darrell added, with a soft¬ 
ened glance towards l'’airthoni, who 
was looking the picture of misery. 

“ Afti'r twelve,dt will bo just the 
weather for trout to lise ; mid if you 
fish, Mr Fairthoni will lend you a rod. 
Ho is 'a worthy successor of Ii^jiak 
Walton, nnd.kiATS a cowipanion as 
Izaak did, bift more rarely gets one.” 

“ .4ro there trout in your lake, sir 

“The lake! You must not dream 
of invading that sacred water. The 
inhabitants of rivulets and brooks not 
within iny boundary are beyond the 
pale of Fawley ci\ilisation, to be 
snared and slaughtered like Uatires, 
red men, or any other savages, for 
wlioin we bait with a missionary, and 
whom wc impale on a bayonet. But 
I regard iny lake as a politic commu¬ 
nity, under the protection of the law, 
and leave its denr/ens to devour each 
other, as Europeans, fishes and oilier 
cold-blooded creatures, wisely do, iu 
ordrn* to check the overgrowth of po¬ 
pulation. To fatten one iiike it takes 
a givat many minnows. Naturally I 
supjiort the ve.sted rights of pike, I 
have been a lawyer.” 

lt‘Would beiu ^iiin describe the 
maimer iu which Mr Darrell vimted, 
this or similar lomark^ of mocking’ 
irony, or sarcastic spleen. It was 
not bitter iior sncnnng, but in his 
usual mcllilluous level tune and pas¬ 
sionless tranquillity. 

The breakfast was just over as a 
groom passed iu front of the \yindoW3 
with a led liorsc. “ I anr going to 
leave yoUj Lionel,” said the host, “ to 
make—^friends with Mr Fifirthorn, and 
I thus complete the sentence which 
he diverted astray, according to 
my owu original iuteutioii.” He 

{ }a8sed across the hall to the open 
lousc-door, and stood by the horse 


stroking its neck, and* giving some 
directions to the groom. Lionel and 
Fairthom followed to the threshold, 
and the bemity of the horse provoked 
the boy’.s alllmiration : it was a dark 
muzzled brown, of that fine old-fa¬ 
shioned breed of English roadster, 
which is now so seldom seen ; showy, 
bow-necked, long-tailed, stuiuliling 
rcotly hybrids, born of bad barbs, ill- 
mated, having mainly supplied their 
lilaee. This was, indeed, a horse of 
great power, immense (lirth of loin, 
high shoulder, broad h<)of; and such 
a head ! the oar, the frontal, the nos¬ 
tril I you seldom sec a human plxysiog- 
nomy lialf so intelligent, half so ex¬ 
pressive of that high spirit and sweet 
gciieroiis temper, wbicli, when united, 
constitute the ideal of thorough-breed¬ 
ing, whether in horse or man. The 
English ridi'r was in harmony Avitli 
the English steed. Darrell at this 
moment was resting his arm lightly 
on the animars sUouhlcr,and his head 
still uncovered. It has been said be- 
forc that lie wa.s of iinpo.sing presence; 
the striking attribute of his jiersou, 
indeed, was that of unconscious giiin- 
dour ; yet, though above the ordinary 
height, lie was not very tall— five feet 
eleven at the utmost —and far from 
being very erect. On the contrary, 
there was that habitual bend in his 
proud neck which men who meditate 
much and live alone almost invariably 
contract. But there was, to use an 
expression cominou with our older 
writer.^, that “ great air” about him 
which filled .the eye, and gave him 
the dignity of elevated stature, the 
commanding aspect that accompanies 
the upright carriage. His figure was 
inclined to be slender, though broad 
of shoulder and deep of clusst; it was 
the figure of a young man, and pro¬ 
bably little ebanged from wliat it 
might have been at five-and-twenty. 
A certain youthfulness still lingered 
4 pvcu on the eouutenauce — strange, 
for sori’ow is supposed to expedite the 
work of age ; and Darrell had known 
^oiTow ot a kind most adapted to 
harrow bis pecidiar nature, as great 
in its degree as ever left man’s heart 
in niius. No grey was visible in the 
dark broV^u hair, that, worn short bc- 
liind, stiU retained iu front the large 
Jove-like curl. No wrinkle, save at the 
corner of the eyes, marred the pale 
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bronze of the finn cheek; the fore¬ 
head was smooth as marble, and as 
massive. It was that forehoj^d which 
chielly contributed to the superb ex¬ 
pression of his whole aspect. Tt was 
Ib-fh to a fault; the perceptive organs, 
over a dark, strongly-marked, arched 
eyebrow, j)owerfnHy developed, as 
thuy are with most emiiieiit lawyers : 
it did not want for breadth at the 
temples ; yet; on the whole, it besiiokc 
more of intellectual vigour and daunt¬ 
less will than of serene ])hilosopliy 
or all-embraciivg benevolence. Tt was 
the fuii'head oi a man formed to com¬ 
mand and aAvo the passions and intel¬ 
lect of others by the strength of pas¬ 
sions in himself, rather conceiilied 
than chastised, and an intcllc<;t force¬ 
ful fiom the weight of its mass rather 
than the niceuess of its balance. The 
other features harmonised Avith that 
brow ; the>' Avere of tlu; noblest order 
of aquiline, at once high and ilelicate. 
The lip had a rare combiuatioii of 
exquisite rellnemeut ami iiitiexible 
resolve. The eye, in repose, Avas 
cold, bright, unreve-aliug, Aviili a cer¬ 
tain absent, musing, self-absorbisd 
expres.siou, that often made the man’s 
Avords appc.'ir as if spoken moehaui- 
c.illy, ami assisted towards tiuit .seem¬ 
ing of listless inditterence to those 
Avhom he addressed, by which he 
Avoumled vanity, Avitlionl,, perhaps, 
any malice prepenso. Hut it Avas an 
eye in whieh tlie pupil could sudden¬ 
ly expand, the hue (niaiige from grey 
to (lark, and tins cold still )jriglitm's.s 
Hash into vivid fire. .It could not 
have occurred to any one, even to 
the most commoriplaci', Avomaii, to 
have described Darrell’s 'as a h.and- 
»me face; the exjircsHion Avouhl 
have seemed trivial and derogatory 
the Avords that would have occurred 
to all, Avould have been somewhat to 
this etfect—“What a magnificent 
countenance! What a noble head!” 
Yet an experienced physiognomist 
might have noted that the same 
lineaments which bcsjioke a a ntue 
bespoke also its neighbouring Adc( 4 ; 
that with so much will there went 
stubborn obstinacy; that with that 
power of grasp there would be the 
tenacity in adherence whWh narrows 
m i^tringing the intellect ;,that a pre- 
judi<^ once conceived, a passion once 
cherished, would resist all rational 


nrgumciit for relinquishment. When 
men of this mould do relinquish 
prejudice or passion, it is by their 
own impulse, tlunr own sure convic¬ 
tion that Avhat tlmy hold is worth¬ 
less : then they do not’yield it gra¬ 
ciously; they fling it from them in 
seorn, hut not a seoni that consoles. 
That Avhieh they thus wrench way 
had gjfOAvu a living part ot* lliera- 
sclvcs ; their owu tlesli bleeils—the 
Avouud seldom or u(;v("r heals. Such 
men rarely fail iu the achievement 
of'Avhat they covet, if the gmds are 
neutral ; but adamant against the 
Avorlcl, Mie.y are vuliicivable through 
their aifectioii.^. Their love is in- 
teiiso, but undemonstrative; tluiir 
liatred implacable, but uuroveugcf'ul. 
I’tKt proud to reveuge, too galled to 
pardon. 

Thi‘ro stood (luy DaiToll, to Avhoni* 
the bar had destined its highest 
hoiuairs, to whom the senate had ac¬ 
corded it.'ftuo.st rapturous iheers; and 
tho more you gazed on liim as he 
there stood, tho more pcrnlexe-d be¬ 
came the enigma, how Avitn a career 
Sought Avith such energy, advanced 
Avitli such sncooss, tho man had 
abruptly subsided into a listless re¬ 
cluse, and tjjc career had been volun¬ 
tarily resigned for a home Avitliout 
neighbours, a hearth Avitliout chil¬ 
dren. 

“ I h.ad no ideif,” aaid Lionel, as 
Darrell rodo slowly aAvay, soon lo.st 
from sight amidst thick foliage of 
summer-tn'i's— “ 1 Iwitl no uhai that 
my cousin Avas so young!” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Mr Faiithoru ; 
“he is only a year older than 1 
am!” 

“Older (than•you!” cxclflimed 
Liouel, staring in blunt amaze at the 
elderly-lookihg personage beside him ; 
“yet true- he told me so luinsdf.” 

“ And I am fifty-one last bii thilay.” 

“ Mr Darrell lifty-two! Incredii lo! ” "* 

“ I don’t know why Ave should ever 
grow old, the life we lead,” observed 
Mr IVrthorn, readjusting his spcic- 
taclcs. •“ Time stands so still! 
Fishing, toa is very condill?ive, to 
longevity. * If you will follow me, we 
will get 4he rods; and tho flute—-you 
are quite sure you would like the 
flute f Yes! thank you, my dear 
young sir. And yet there are folks ’ 
who prefer the fiddle! ” . , 
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“ Is not ttie Bun a little too bright 
for the fly at present; and wll you 
not, in the ineajiAvhile, show me over 
tJie house ] ” 

“ Vciiy well; not tliat thia house 
has laucb worth seeing. Ttu’, other, 
indeed, would have had a music-room! 
But, after all, nothing like tiio open 
siir for the flute, Tliis way.” 

T si)Rre thee, gentle reader, the min¬ 
ute iiiventoryol Fawlcy Mu nor House. 
It had iiothiug Imt its antiejuity to re¬ 
commend it. It had a gnat many 
rooms, al 1, except thosonsed as tlu‘ din¬ 
ing-room and library, very small, and 
very low -innumerable e,losf4s, nooks 
—unexpected cavities, as if m:ule on 
mrpose for tlii'•venerable game, of 
iide-and-.seok. tSave a statelv old 
fite.hen, tbo oflices were sadly de- 
,foetive’ even for Mr Darrell’s 
domestic estaVlishment, which cfin- 
sisti'd but of two men and four 
maids (the stabhuneii not lodging in 
the hoiis(*). Drawiiig-rooiff, jiroperly 
six'iikiiig, it had none. At some re¬ 
mote period a .sort of gallery nnder 
the gable roofs (abovi‘ the first floor), 
stretehmg from I'lid to end of the 
house, might have served for the re¬ 
ception of guests on grand oeeasion.s. 
For fragments of mouldefiug tapestry 
.still, here and there, clung to the 
walls ; ainl a high chimney-piece, 

, whereon, in plaster relief, va.s eom- 
memorated the iiioinorable flshing- 
party of Antony and (Jlcojiatra, re- 
taiueil patches of colour aud gihling, 
which must, wlu,‘u fresh, have made 
Hie Egyptian (lueeii still more appal- 
uiigly hideous, aud the fish at the end 
of Antony’s hook still less resembling 
any ereatnre. known to ichthyologists. 

TlCe'library had been arranged into 
shelves from door to roof by Mr Dar¬ 
rell’s father, and subseadontly, for the 
mere ]turpose of hohling u.s many 
volumes as possible, brought out into 
* projecting wings (college-like.) by 
Darrell himself, without any preten¬ 
sion to medimval character. Witli this 
room oommuiiicated a small rgading- 
closot, which the host rcftervcd to 
liimsclf; and this, by a circular stair 
cut into the massive wall, .iscendcd 
first into Mr Darrell’s slccpitig-chain- 
ber, and thence into a gable reecsss 
that ailjoined tlie gallery, and which 
the host had fitted up for the purpose 
of scientific experiments in chemistiy. 


or other branches of practical philo¬ 
sophy. These more private rooms 
Lionel was not permitted to enter. 

Altogeth^ the house was one of 
those cruel rencmeuts whicli it would 
Ik? a sin to imll down, or even materi¬ 
ally to alter, but wliich it would be au 
hourly inconvenience for a modern 
family to inhabit. It was out of*all 
cluiractor witli Mr Darrell’s former 
position ill life, or with*the fortune 
which Lionel vjigucly .sujtposed him 
to ])ossess, and eousiderably luider- 
rated. Like tiir Nichohu Daeou, the 
man had grown too large for his habi¬ 
tation. 

“ I don’t wonder,” said Lionel, as, 
their wanderings over, he and Fair- 
thoni found f hemselves in IJie library, 
“that Mr Darrell began to build a 
new house. Bnt it Avoiild h.ave been 
a great pity to pull down tliis for it.” 

“I’ull down this! Don’t hint at 
.such "M idea to Mr Dairell. He 
would a.s soon have pulh'd down the 
Uiitish monarchy! Nay, I suspect, 
sooner.” 

“ But the new buihliiig must surely 
have swallowed uj) the old one /” 

“(>h, no; Mr Dan ell had a plan 
by wliich ho would have enclosed this 
si'paratcly in a kind of court Avitli au 
(tpcii screcti-work or cloi.'^tcr ; and it 
was his mtcntioii to ap]iropriato it 
entirely to medhoval antiipiitics, of 
which he Ins a wonderful laillectioii. 
He had a notion of ilhistrating every 
earlier reign in wluiih his autestors 
ilourished- dillerent a]>artiucnts in 
eorri\si»oiulenoe Avith ditferoiit dates. 
It Avould have been a chrouicle of 
national mauners.” 

“ But, if it bo not ;in imiiertinent 

I iiestiou, AvluTc is this eollectiou 1 in 
londou ? ” 

“ Hush ! hush ! I will give you a 
peo]) of some of the treasures, only 
don’t betray mo.” 

Fairthorii here, with singular ra¬ 
pidity, considering that he never 
moved'ill a straightfitrward direction, 
undulated into the ojieu air in front of 
the house, descvibeii a rhomboi,d to¬ 
wards a side-buttress in the new 
building, near to which was a postern- 
door ; imlo(;ked that door from a key 
in his poeftet, aud, motioning Lionel 
to follow him, entered within the ribs 
of the stony skeleton. Lionel fal¬ 
lowed in a sort of supernatural aAvo, 
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and beheld, with mon? substantial 
alarm, Mr Fairthoru wiiidiiiiLf u]) an 
inclinod plank which ha embraced 
with both arms, and by wJueh he ulti¬ 
mately ascended to a tiniber joist in 
what should have been an ui)per Hour, 
only flooriii!? theio was none. Percli- 
ed there, Fairtlimm f>lared down on 
Liosiel through his spectaclos. “ 1 )an- 
gerous,” he said, whispiTingly ; “but 
one getn used to everything ! If it 
feel afraid, don’t venture 1 ” 

Lionel, animated by that doubt of 
his courage, sprang up thfl i)lanlc, 
balancing liimself, schoolboy fasliion, 
with (mlstretchecl arms, and gained 
the side of his guide. 

“Don’t touch me,” exelaiiiKid Mr 
Fairtl'.oin, shrinking, “or m'o shall 
both l)(‘ ov'iT. Now, observe and 
imitate.” Droj)]>iug himself then care¬ 
fully and gradually, till he dro})ped 
on the litnbor Joist as if it were a 
velocipede, his long h'gs dangling 
down, h(‘, with thigh and hand, imp(i- 
led himself onward till he gained tlu*. 
ridge of a wall, on ivliieh ln' delivered 
his ])er.son, ami wiped his .speclaeles. 

Lionel was not l(>ng before, he slood 
in th(' same place. “ ifere we are !” 
said Fairthorn. 

“ J don’t siKi the eolieetion,” answer- 
eil Lionel, lir.st ])eeiing down athwart 
the joists, upon the nigged ground 
ove,rs|»read with sloniis 'and rubbish, 
then glancing up, through similar in- 
tcrstie,es ahovo, to tlio gaunt raltms. 

“ ITere. aio some- most precious,” 
answeri'd F.Mrtliorn, tajiping bidiind 
him. “ Walk'll u]), nxeejit where 
these hoards, cased iu iron, are nailed 
across, with a little chior just big 
enough to creep through '; but that 
Ls locked (Jliul)b’s lock, aud Mr 
D.vrrell ki'cps tlie key !---treasures, 
for a palace! No, you can't peep 


tlirougli hero — no a chink ; hut 
come on a little further,—mind your 
footing.” 

Skirting the wall, and still on the 
perilous ridge, Fairthorn eiept on, 
ioimcd au angle, and, stopping short, 
clapjied his eye to the crevice of some 
planks n.iih'ii rudely across a yawn¬ 
ing iipcrtiiro. Lionel found anothor 
creviee/or himself, and saw, piled up 
in admired* disorder, iiictmes, with 
their hacks turned to a desolate, wall, 
rare cabinets, and art icles of i;urion.s 
fuAuture,ehests,hoxes,crat(iS -heaped 
pellmell. Tliis receptacle had been 
roughly floorgd in deal, in order to 
support its uii.scellaficous contents, 
aud was lighted irom a l.irge w indow 
(not visihhi in front of the house), 
gla/.ed iu dull uuigh glass, with ven¬ 
tilators. 

“ 'I’licse are. the luiwvy things, and * 
least cosily thing.s, that no one. could 
well rob. The jtietnres here an; 
nieivly curious as early sjH'einiens, 
intended for the old house, all spoil¬ 
ing ami rotting ; Mr Darrell wishes 
tliem to do so, I believe.! What ho 
wishes must be done ! luy dear young 
sir - - a prodigious mind — it is of 
gr.mile.” 

“ I eaiim^t understand it,” said 
Lionel, aghast. “'J’lie last man I 
should liavo thought capriciously 
whimsical.” 

“Whimsical! Blt'.ss<mysoul! don’t 
s.iy such a wnnl—don’t, pray 1 or the 
roof will fall dow'ii upon us! Come 
away. Vou liavo .vieu all you can 
see. You mu.st go first iiuw'^—mind 
that loose stone there ! ’’ “ 

Nothing furl her was said till they 
were out of the building ; and Ijimii;] 
felt like a kniglfl/ of old who had 
been led -into sepulchiid halls by u 
wizard. * 


Clt.VI'THU V. 

Tlie anu.'il'i of empire .iro luielly elirunii-ii-il in f.iniily roeorils l)ri.uf;ht flown to tlio pre¬ 
sent (l.iv, sliowintif tluat the rew of men is ituli'oil “ like 1 c.t.v(‘h on tioos, now ffieeii 
in youth, now witheiinff on tlie (fioniid.” Yoi'to (lie liiniifli tlio most Uiru will 
green Icnves return, so long ns tlie ‘IHji can remount to tho liinneli from tlio root; 
but tho bnincli which has censed to take life from the root—Imng it high, tang 
it low—is a prey to tho viriud and tho woodman. * 

It was mid-day. The Hoy and his through ^een pastures, half a mUo 
new friend were standing apart, as from the house. Tlas sky was over- 
‘ becomes silent anglers, on the banks cast, as Darrell had predicted, but the 
of a narrow brawling rivulet, running rain did not yet fall. The two anglers 
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were not long before they had filled 
a basket with small trout. 

Then Lionel, who was by no means 
fond of fishing, laid his rod on the 
bank, and s‘rolled across the long 
grass to his companion. 

“ It will rain soon,” said he. “ Let 
mo take advantage of the present 
time, and hear the flute, while wo can 
yet enjoy the open air. No, mot by 
the margin, or you will* be always 
looking after the trout. On the 
rising-ground, see that old thorn- 
tree— let u.s go and sit under It. 
The new building looks well from it. 
What a pile it would have been! I 
may not ask ^ou, I supposii, why 
it IS left uncompleted, I’erliaps it 
would have cost too iniich, or would 
have been disproportionate to the 
, estate.”’ 

“ To the pBi«cnt estate it would 
have been disproportioned, but not 
to the estate Mr DaiTell intended to 
arid to it. As to cost, you don’t know 
him. He would never liavc under¬ 
taken what he could not afford to 
complole ; and what ho once under¬ 
took, no thoughts of the cost would 
liave scared him from finishing, t’ro- 
digious mind--granite ' And so 
ri^ !” added Fairthom^with an air 
of great pride. “ I oiight to know; I 
write all his lettei-s on money matters. 
How much do you think ho has, 
without counting land i ” 

’ “ I cannot guess.” 

“ Nearly half a million; in two 
years it will bQ nnne than half a 
million. And ho bad not three 
liundred a-year when he begrin life ; 
for Fawhjy wa.s sadly mortgagiul.” 

“ Is it possible ! Could any lawyer 
makcMudf a millioif at the bar ?” 

“If any man could, he would, if he 
set his mind on it. Ihft it was not 
all made at the bar, though a great 
part of it was. An East Ii.diaii old 
'’"bachelor of the same name, but who 
lad never been lieard of lioreabonts 
till ho wrote from Calcutta to Mr 
Darrell (inquiring if they weije any 
relations—and Mr Darrell 'referred 
liim to* the College-at-Arins, which 
proved that they eanic front the same 
stock ages ago) — left him •all his 
money. Mr Darrell was not depen¬ 
dent on his profession wdicu he stood 
up in Parliament. And since we 
have been here, such savings! Not 


that Mr Darrell is avaricious, but how 
can he spend money in this place? 
You should have seen the servants 
wo kept in ^arlton Gardens. Such 
a cook too—a French gontlcimin— 
looked like a marquis. Those were 
happy days, and proud oniis ! It is 
trae that I order the dinner here, but 
it can’t be the same thing. Do you 
like fillet of veal ? we have one to¬ 
day.” • 

“ Wc used to have a fillet of veal 
at school on Sundays. I thought it 
good theb." 

“ It makes a nice iniuco,” said Mr 
Fairthom, witli a sensual movement 
of his lips, “ One must think of din- 
uov whim one lives in tho country— 
.so little else to think of! Not that 
Mr Darrell does, but then he is— 
granite ! ” 

“Still,”said Lionel, smiling, “T do 
not get my answer. Why was tho 
house uncompleted ? and why did Mr 
Darridl retire from public life ? ” 

“ He took both into liis head ; and 
when a tiling once gets there, it is no 
use asking why. But,” added Fair- 
thorn, and his innocent ugly face 
changed into an expression of earnest 
saihu'ss —“but no doubt he had his 
reasons. He has reasons for all he 
does, only they lie far far away from 
wliat apjDears on the surface—fiir as 
that rivulet lies from its source ! My 
dear young sir, Mr Damdl has known 
griefs on which it does not become 
you and me to talk. He never talks 
of them. The least I can do for my 
benefactor is ‘iiot to piy into his 
secrets, nor babble them out. And 
ho is so kind—so good—never gets 
into a passion ; but it is so awful to 
wound him—^it gives him such pain ; 
.that’s why he frightens me—frightens 
me horribly ; and so he will you when 
you come to knuw liiin. Prodigious 
mWid ! — gi'anite- - overgrown with 
sensitive plants. Yes, a'little music 
will do xns both good.” 

Mr FnirtUoru screwed his flute— 
an exceedingly handsome one. Ho 
p^jinted out its beauties to Lionel—a 
present from Mr Darrell last Christ¬ 
mas—and then he began. Strange 
thing, Art! especially music. Out 
of an art, b man may be so trivial 
you would ;nistake him for an imbe¬ 
cile—at bt^st a grown infant. Put 
him into his art, and how high he 
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soars above you! Row g^uietly he Warwick, the King-maker,whose 
enters into a heaven ef which he has blood they were allied; their repre- 
become a denizen, and, unlocking sentativc was killed in the fatal field 
the gates with his golden ]fey, admits of Barnet; their estates were of course 
you to follow, an humble, reverent confiscated: tlie solo son and heir of 


visitor. 

In his art Fairthorn was certainly’ 
a master, and the air ho now played 
was exquisitely soft and plaintive; it 
accorded with the clouded yet quiet 
sky, with thedone but summer land- 
scajie, with Lionel’s melancholic hut 
not afflicted train of thought. The 
boy could only inunnur, “ Beautiful! ” 
when the musicijiu ceased, • . 

“ It is an old air,” said Fairtliom; 
“ I don’t tliink it is known. I found 
its scale scrawled doAvii in a copy of 
the Eikon Basilike, with the name of 
Joannes Darrell, Eq. Aiirat, writtiiii 
under it. That, by the date, was Sir 
^ohn Darrell, the cavalier who fought 
for Cliarles I., father of the graceles.s 
Sir Ihilph, who llourished und<ir 
Charles If. Both their portraits iu‘o 
ill the dining-room. 

“Tell mo something of thotamily; 
I know so little about it—not even 
how the Haughtoiis and DaiTclls 
seem to have been so long connected. 
I sec by the portraits that the Haiigh- 
ton nam(> was borne by former Dar¬ 
rells, then apparently dropped, now 
it is borne ag.ain by my cousin.” 

“He hears it only as a Christian 
name. Your grandfather was his 
.sponsor. But he is nevertheless the 
head of your family.” 

“So he says. How?” 

Fairthorn gathered himself up, his 
knees to his chin, and began in the 
tone of a guide who has got his le.ssoii 
by heart, though it was not long be¬ 
fore he warmed into, his subject. 

“The Darrells are supposed to have 
got their name from a knight in the 
reign of Edward IIL^who held the 
lists in a joust victoriously against dH 
convrs, and was called, or called him- 
seli, John the Dare-all; or, in old 
spelling, the Der-all! They- wore 
amongst the most powerful fan ilies 
in the country; their alliances worQ 
with the highest houses— Montfichets, 
Nevilles, Mowbrays ; they descend 
throughsuch marriages from the blood 
of Plantagenet kings. Ybu’ll find 
their names in Chronicles ii^the early 
French wars. Unluckily, they attach¬ 
ed themselves to the fortunes of Eiurl 


that ill-fated politician passed into the 
Low Countries, where he seiwed as a 
soldier. His son and grandson fol¬ 
lowed the same calling under foreign 
banners.* But they must have kept 
up the love’of the old hind, fo’ iu 
the latter part of the reign of Hcniy 
VIII., the last male Darrell returned 
to England with some broad gold 
pieces, saved by himself or his exiled 
fathers, bought' some land in this 
county in which the ancestral pos¬ 
sessions had once beem large, and 
built tho present house, of a size 
suited to the altered fortuni's of 
a race that had, in a former ago, 
manned castles with iwtaimirs. The 
bapti.smal name of the soldier who 
thus partially rofoninled the oldlinein 
England was that now borne Ity your 
cousin, Cuy—a name always nivour- 
cd by Fortune in tho family annals; 
for in Elizabeth’s time, from tho rank 
of small gentry, to which their fortune > 
alone lifted them since their return to 
their native land, the Darrells roso 
once more into wealth and eminence 
under a handsome young Sir Guy — 
wo have his \)icture in bhn;k flowered 
velvet-- -who married the hcin)ss of the 
Haughton.s, a farail/that had j^own 
rich under the Tudors, and inhiipi fav¬ 
our with the Maideu-tiuecn. This Sir 
Guy was befriended ..by E,sscx, and 
knighted by Elizabeth herself. Their^ 
old house was then abandoned for the 
larger mansion of the Haughtons, 
which hud also the advantage of being 
nearer to tluvCoiift. Tho remywed 
.prosperity of the 1 )arrell8 was of short 
duration. THt; Civil Wars came on, 
and Sir John Darrell took the losing 
side. He escaped t o France with his 
only son. He is said to have been a,n 
accomplished melancholy man; and 
ray belief is, that be comiiosed that 
air whigh you justly adrairo for its 
mournful sweetness. He turned 
Roman Catholic, and diedin a convent. 
But the soiKj Ralph, was brought up 
in Franco- With Cliarles II. ami other 
gay roisterers. On tlio return of tho 
Stuart, Ralph ran ofl‘ with tho daugh¬ 
ter of the Roundhead to whom his 
estates had been given, and, after 
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getting them back, left liia wife in 
the country, ami made love to other 
men’s wives in town. Shocking pro¬ 
fligate ! Jio fruit could thrive upon 
such a branck He squandered all he, 
could squander, and would have left 
hia chihlnm beggars, but tliat he 
was providentially slain in a tavern 
brawl for boasting of a lady’s favours 
to her husband’s lace. The husband 
suddeidy stabbed, hinr—no fair 
duello—-for Sir Ralph was invincible 
with the small sword. Still the 
family fortune was much dilapidafed, 
yet still the Harrells lived in the fine 
lumse of the Haughtons, and left 
Fawlcy to the owls. JBut Sir Ralph’s 
son, in his old ago, married a second 
time, a young lady of high rank, an 
carl’s daughter. He must have been 
v<‘ry ndicb iu love with her, despite 
his figo, for tOiiwin her consent or her 
fathci’.s, he agreed to settle all the 
llaiighton estates on her and' the 
cljihircii .'<ho miglit bear to him. The 
smaller Dairell property htyl already 
been oulailed (m bis son .by his first 
marri.-igo. This is how tbo family 
eaincs to split. Old Harrell had eliild- 
roii by Ins second wife ; the ckle.st of 
tliose cbildron took tlie Hiuigbtt)a 
name, and inherited the Haughtou 
lU’operty. Tlu. son by the first niar- 
liage luul nothing but Fawley, and 
the scanty domain round it. You 
desec'ud from* the siuoiid marriage, 
HI r Harrell from the lirst. You im- 
doi'istiuid now, 1113 ' dear j’oung sii- V' 

“Yes, a little; but I should very 
^uueli like to know where those line 
Haughtou estates are. now ?” 

“Where they aro now ? I can’t 
say. They Avoro once in Middlesex. 
PvolT.ibly much oFthc Itind, as it was 
sold picct'ineal, fell into snuill allot-, 
mouts, constantly ehutiging hands.' 
Rut the last relics of the property 
w'cre, I know, bought on .spccidatiou 
by C(>x the distiller; for, w'hen avc 
\ver(( ill Loudon, by Air Harrell’s de¬ 
sire I went to look after them, and 
inquire if they could be repuyclmsed. 
Aud I found that so rapid in a few 
years has been the prosperity of this 
great comraereial country, that if one 
did buy them back, one would buy 
twelve villas, several streets, two 
squares, and a paragon! Bnt as that 
symptom of national advancement, 
though a proud thought iu itself, may 


not have any pleasing interest fur you, 
I return to tln dJarrollh. From the 
time iu Avhieh tlie Haughtou estate 
had parteiljfroin them, they setthid 
back in their old house of Fawlcy. 
Rut they could never again hold up 
their heads with the noblemen and 
great squires in the county. A.s much 
as they could do to live at all i^jon 
the little patrimony; still the remiriis- 
cence of wliat they had been, made 
them maintain it jealously, and entail 
it rigidly. The eldest son Avonld 
never have thouglit of any proles- 
sion or Imsincss ; the younger sons 
generally hccamc soldiers, and being 
always a venturesome race, and liav- 
ing notliing particular to make -them 
value their existence, were no loss 
generally killed olf ])etini('s. Tin* 
l. mily became thoroughly obscure, 
sLppcd cut of place in the county,* 
seldom rose to be even justices of the 
peace, never contrived to many 
heiresses again,but only the da lighters 
of some neighbouring pa vKoa or sipiiro 
as poor as thciusclvc.s, but always of 
gentle blood. Oh, thiy were as proud 
as Spaniards iu that res])cct. So from 
father to sou, each generation grew 
obscurer aud poorer; for, entail the 
estate as they might, still some settle¬ 
ments on it were necessary, and no 
settlements were ever broughl. into it; 
aud thus entails were cut off to admit 
some new mortgage, till the rent-roll 
was soiiicwiiat less than £U(K) a-year 
when Air Harrell’s father eiimo into 
possession. Yet somclioAV or other he 
got to collego, Avhere no Harrell had 
been since the time of the Hlorious 
Revolution,, and was a learned man 
and an antiquary—A ukkat anti- 
QUAUV! You may have read Ids 
works. I kuoAV there is one copy of 
tlicm in the British Aluscuni, and 
there is aiiotluir hero, but that copy 
flu* Harrell keeps under lock and kcy."^’ 

“ I am ashamed to say I don’t even 
knoAv the titles of those works.’" 

“ There were ‘ Popular Ballads on 
tlie Wars of the Roses’; ‘Darrelliana,’ 
pousisting of traditional and other 
memorials of the Harrell family; 

‘ Inquiry into the Origin of Legends 
connected Avith Hrt^ons;’ ‘Hours 
amongst Monumental Brasses,’ and 
other ingenious lucubrations above 
the taste of the vulgar; some of 
them were even read at the Roj'al 
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Society of Antiquaries. They cost 
mucli to print and publish. But I 
have heard }iiy father, who was his 
bailitf, say that ho was ^ ploasaut 
man, amf was fond of reciting old 
scraps of poetry, which he did with 
great energy ; indeed, Mr Darrell de-* 
Clares that it was the noticing, in his 
fiithgr’s animated and felicitous elo¬ 
cution, the etfects that voice, look, and 
delivery can .give to words, which 
madu Mr Darrell himself the fine 
speaker he is. But I can only recol¬ 
lect the Antiquary as a very majestic 
gentleman, with a long pigtail— 
awful, ratlicr, not so much so as his 
son, but still awful- and so sad-look- 
ing; you would not have recovered 
your spirits for a week if you liad 
seen him, especially when the old 
house wanted repairs, and he W'as 
thinking how he could p.‘iy for them!” 

“ Was lilr Darrell, the prcsimt one, 
!in only child l” 

“ Yes, and much with his father, 
whom he loved most dcaily, and to 
thi.s day he s'glis if ho has to nicnliuu 
his fatln'r’s inuiio! Ho has old Mr 
D.iricll’s portrait over the chiuinoy- 
>ii;ce in his own icading-rooiu ; and 
1C liad it in his own libraly in 
C.irltou Gardens. Our IMr Darrell’s 
mother was very pretty, even as I 
romomber her : she died W'hen he 
W'as about ten yeans old. And she too 
was a relation of youis—a Haughtoii 
by blood; but jw'rliaps you will be 
ashamed of her, wdieii T say slic w'a.s 
a governess in a rich mercantile 
family. {She had been left an orphan. 

I helievo old Mr Darrell (not that he 
v/as old llicii) married lu;r because 
the Ilauglitoiis could or would do 
iiotliiiig for lier, .and because slio was 
much snubbed and put iqion, as I am 
toldgovenuissesusually arc—married 
her because, poor as he was, he w'as 
still the bead of both families, and' 
bound to do what he could for de¬ 
cayed scions! The first gov'enie.“.s a 
Darrell ever mamed, but no •true, 
Darrell would have called that a, s- 
allinucp, since she wms still a Haugh-, 
toil, and ‘ For.s non mutat genus’— 
Oliance does not change race.” 

“ But liow comes it that the 
Ilaughtons —my grandfather* Haugh- 
ton, I suppose, w ould do nothing for 
his own Kinsw'oman 1” 

“ It was not your grandfather Ro- 
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bert Haughton, who was a generous 
man—ho w’as then a mere youngster, 
hiding himself for debt—but your 
great-grandfather, who was a hard 
man, and on the turf, i^o never had 
money to give—only money for bet- 
tiii" He left the llaughton estates 
sadly dipped. But w'hen Robert suc¬ 
ceeded, he came forward, was god¬ 
father to our Mr Darrell, insisted on 
sharing the expense of sending him to 
Eton, where he became greatly dis- 
tinmiislicd ; thence to Oxford, where 
Im. inercaseil Ids reputation ; and 
would probably have done more 
for liim, only Mr Darrell, once Ids 
foot on the ladder, wanted no iielp 
to climb to tlic top.” • 

“ Then my grandfather, Robert, still 
had the Hanglitou estates 1 'Iheir last 
relies bad. not been yet traii.simited 
by Mr Coxnnto Ptuiaws and a pa- 
lagoii 1” 

“ No, the grand old mansion, though 
much (Ulapiduicd, with its 2 jark, 
though strijipcd of saleable liiiiher, 
was still Icitf with a rental from farms 
that still ap]H‘Vta.iiied to the, resi¬ 
dence, wlueli woubl I'.ave suiiieed a 
lirudciit mail fur the luvinies of life', 
and allowed a veseive fund to clear 
olf the moi‘tg:\ges gradually. Ahsti- 
noiioo and sidt-denial for one or two 
gi'iievations would have made a jiro- 
[lerty, daily rising in vahu! as the 
metro])ohs a(lvaiie<‘d*to*ils outskirbs, 
a princely estate lor a third. But 
Robert Haugbtoii, thongli not on the 
turf, liiul a grand way.oriivirig; and 
while Guy Darrell wnmt into tlie law 
to make a small patrimony a largo 
fox*tunp, your father, my dear young 
sir, wa.;j put into tbcpuarels to reduce 
a large patrimony—into Mr Cox’s 
fjistiliery.” 

Lionel coloured, but remained si¬ 
lent. 

Fairthorn, who was as unconscious, 
in bis zest of narrator, that he was 
giving pain as an entomologist in Ids 
zest for collecting, when nc jiins a 
live moth into his cabinet, resumed : 
“ Your father and Guy Darrell were 
warm friends as boys and yohihs. 
Guy was the elder of the two, and 
Charlie Ilrtughton (ibegyour iiardoii, 
lie was always called Cliarlie) looked 
up to him as to an elder> brother. 
Many’s the scrape Guy got him_ out 
of; and many a pound, I believe, 
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when Guy had some funds of his 
own, did Guy lend to Charlie.” 

“ I am very sorry to hear that,” 
said Lionel, sharply. 

Fairthorn looked frightened. “ I’m 
afraid I have made a blunder. Don’t 
tell Mr Darrell.” 

“ Certainly not: I promise. But 
how came my father to need this 
aid, .and how came they at last to 
quarrel 1 ” 

“ Your father Charlie bec<amc a 
gay young man about towji, and very 
much the fashion. He was like*you 
in person, only his forehead was 
lower, .and his eye not .so steady. Mr 
Darrell studied the law in Chambers. 
When llobi'rt Haughton died, what 
with his debts, what wi h his father’s, 
and what with Charlie’s post-obits 
and f 0 U’a, there scienicd sniiill 
chance indeed* of saving dhe estate to 
the Ilaughtons. But then Mr Dar- 
)-ell looked close into matters, .and 
with such skill did he settle tiiem 
th.at he removed the fear of foreclo¬ 
sure ; .and what with increasing the 
rental luirc and there, and rc])laciiig 
old mortgages by new at less interest, 
he conti’ivcd to extract from the pro¬ 
perty an income of nine hundred 
})Ounds a-ycar to Cliarjie (three times 
the income Darrell had inhoritcii 
himself), whei’o before it had .seemed 
that the debts were more than the 
as.sets, Fort'sebing how much the 
land Avould rise in value, ho then 
earnestly implored Charlie (who 
uulnckily Iniil the »‘.statc in feo 
, simiile, as Mr Darrell has this, to 
sell if he ple.ased), to live on Ids in¬ 
come, and in a few years .a part of 
the property loi^ht be sold for build¬ 
ing imri) 0 .ses, on terms that would 
.save all the rest, with the old house 
in which Darn-lls {fnd Hanghtons 
both had once reared generations. 
Charlie promised, I know, and I’ve 
jio doubt, my dear young sir, quite 
since.roly—but all men are not gra¬ 
nite ! He took to gambling, incaured 
debts of honour, sold the farms one 
by one, rcsoi-ted to usurers, and one 
mgltt, after playing six hours at 
piquet, nothing was left for him but 
to sell all that'remainechto Mr Cox 
the distiller, unknown to Darrell, 
who was then ma.rried himself^ work¬ 
ing hard, aud living quite out of 
news of the fashionable world. Then 


Charlie Haughton sold out of the 
Guards, spent what he got for hig 
commission, went into the Line; and 
finally, in a country town, in which I 
don’t think he was quartered, but 
having gone there on some simrting 
■speculation, was unwillingly detained 
—married—” 

“ My mother!” said Lionel, lij^igh- 
tily j “ and the best ol' women she is. 
Wirntthenr’ 

“ Nothing, my dc.ar young sir, 
—nothing, except that Mr Darn'll 
never forgave it. He has bis pre¬ 
judices ; this marriage hliockod one 
of them.” 

“ Prejudice Jigiiiiist my poor mo¬ 
ther ! 1 alw.ays supposed so ! I won¬ 
der why t The most siinjilo-hcartetl, 
inoffensive, affectionate Avomau.” 

“ I haA’^e not a dmibt of it; but it is 
beginning to rain. Let ns go home. 
I should like some luncheon; it breaks 
the day.” 

“ Tell me; first Avhy Mr DuitcII has 
a prejufbee .agaiinst my mother. I 
don’t think that he has CA’’on sticn her. 
ITnaccountablo cajnice. Shocked him, 
too—Avhat a Avord ! Toll mc! —I beg 
—I insist.” 

“ But yon know,” said Fairthom, 
half piteously, hal!‘ snappishly, “ tliat 
Mrs H.aiigbton Avas f lic liangbter of 
a liiiendrapcr, and her latlici’.s money 
got Cliarlie out of the county jail; 
.and Sir Darrell said, ‘ Sohl even your 
name ■’ My father heard him say it 
in the ball at Fawley, Mr Darrell 
was there during a long vacation, and 
your father, came to see him. Your 
father fired np, and they never saw 
e.ach othcii I believe, again.” 

Lionel remained still as if tbiindor- 
stricken. Something in bis mother’s 
language aud maimer had at times 
raaile him suspect that she was not 
HO well born, as bis father. But it 
was not the discovery that she was 
a tradesman’s daughter that galled 
liim; it was the thonglit that his 
father was bought for the altar out 
of the county jail! It was tliosc cut¬ 
ting words, “ Sold even your name.” 
His face, before very crim son, became 
livid; bis head sunk on his breast. 
He walked towards the old gloomy 
house by Fairthom’s side, as one who, 
for the first time in life, feels on his 
heart the leaden weight of an here¬ 
ditary sliame. 
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Showing how sinful it is in a man who does not c.aro for his honour to begot children. 


When Lionel saw Mr Fairthorn 
(Icvotinj; liis intellectual being to the 
contents of a coUl chicken-pie, he 
silently stepped out of the room, and 
slunk away into a thick copse at the 
farthest end of the paddock. He 
longed to be alone. The rain de¬ 
scended, not heavily, but in penetrat¬ 
ing driiszle ; he did not feel it, or 
rather he felt glad that tliere was no 
gaudy mocking sunlight. He sate 
iWti forlorn in the hollows of a glen 
Avhich the copse covered, .Tud buried 
his face in his clasped hands. 

Lionel Haughton, us the reader 
may have notic('d, was no premature 
man -a manly boy,butstill a habitant 
of the twilight, dn'amy shadow-land 
of boyhood. Noble elements were 
stirring fitfully within liijn, but tlicir 
agencies were crude and nnd<;velopcd. 
8o!nctinie.s, through tlic native acute¬ 
ness of Jiis intellect, he ai)prehendcd 
tniths quickly and truly as a man— 
then, .again, tlinnigh the warm haze 
of uudiacipline/l tendcruess, <ir the. 
raw mists of tliat sensitive pl^d(^ 
hi which objects, small in them¬ 
selves, loom largo with' undetected 
outlines, he fell back into the pas¬ 
sionate ilimncss of a child’s reason¬ 
ing. lie was intensely ambitions; 
Quixotic in tin; point of honour; 
dauntlc.s8 in peril, but morbidly trem¬ 
bling at the very shadow of disgrace., 
as a foal, destined to be the war- 
horse, and trample dowm levelled 
steel, starts in its tranquil pa.stures 
at the ru.stliiig of a leaf. Glowingly 
romantic., but not inclined to vent ro- 
iiiancc in literary creations, his feel¬ 
ings wore the more, high-wrought and 
outl'usiastic bncjiuse they had no out¬ 
let in poetic clianricls. Most boys of 
OToat Abi lity and strong passion HTile 
Tcrses—it is nature’s relief to brain 
and heart at the critical tuniing-agu 
Moiit boys thus gifted do so ; a fiiw do 
not, ami out of those few Fate selects 
the great men of action—those large 
luminous characters that Stamp po¬ 
etry on tlie world’s prosais surface. 
Lionel had in him the pith and sub¬ 
stance of Fortune’s grand nobodies. 


who become Fame’s abrupt some¬ 
bodies when the chances of life throw 
suddenly in their way a noble some¬ 
thing, to be ardently coveted and bold¬ 
ly won. Blit I repeat, as yet. he was a 
boy—-so he sate there, his hands 
hei’ore his face, an unreasoning sclf- 
tortnrer. He knew now Avhy this 
haughty Darrell had written with so 
little tcndcrin‘ss and respect to his 
beloved mother. Darri'll looked on 
her as tln^ eanse. of *liis ignoble kiiis- 
m.an’s “sale of n.line ;” nay, most 
probably .ascribed t i her not the fond 
girlish love which levels .all di.spari- 
ties of raifk, but tlffi vulgar e.«)ld- 
blooded design to oYcliaiigc her 
father’s bank-notes for a marriage 
beyond her station. Anri he was 
the debtor to this snjiercilioiis eredi- 
tor, as his* fiuher h.ad luam beforo 
him ! His father!—till then he Inid 
been so proud of ihat la-latiouship. 
Mrs Hiuightoii had not been Inqipy 
with her captain j his confirmed ha¬ 
bits of wild* dissipation had embit- 
terefl her union, and at last woni 
away licr wifely .a.(fee.tions. But she 
liad tended and nyis(;(l him, in liis 
last illne.ss, as the love.r of her youth ; 
and though occasionally she hinted 
at his faults, she ever sjxiko of him 
as the ornaiue.nt of aM socuity- -poor, 
it is true, h.arassed by unfeeling rredi-* 
tors, but the finest of fine gentlemen. 
Tiionel had never heard from her of 
the ane.estral estates sold for a 'gam¬ 
bling debt; liever from her of the 
•county jail npr the mercenary rru'H- 
aJliance. In boyhood, before wo h.ave 
any caustj to be proud of ourselves, 
we are so proud of our fathers, if avc 
have a decent excuse for it. Of his 
father could Lionel Haughton be 
proud now '? And DaiToll was cog¬ 
nisant (Tf his paternal disgrace—had 
taunted his father in yonder 0^1 hall 
—for what? — the mam.age from 
which Lionel sprung! TJie hands 
OTew tighter .and tighter before th.at 
. burning face. He did not weep, as 
he had done in Vance’s presence at 
a thought much less galling. Not 
that tears would have misbecome 
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him. Shallow judges of human na¬ 
ture are they wlio think that tears 
in Iheniselvesever misbecome boy or 
I'ven man. Well did the sternest of 
Ilonmn wiiters place the arch distinc¬ 
tion of humanity, aloft from .'dl 
meaner of heaven’s crc.aturcs, in the 
prerogative of tears! Sooner mayeat 
tliou trust thy purse to a professional 
]»ickpocket than give loyal friend,shij) 
to the man who boasts of eyes to 
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which the heart never mounts in 
dcAV! Only, when man weeps he 
should he alone- -not hccau.se tears 
are weak, but because they slioidd be 
sacred. Tears are akin to prayers. 
Pharisees pixradc prayer; imj)ostors 
parade tcans. O Pegasus, Pegasus— 
softly, softly—thou hast hurried me 
oil’ amidst the clouds ; drop me gently 
down—there, by the side of the mo- 
tiouU‘s.s boy in the shadowy glen. 
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lilimcl llauglilou, liaMiiir hiUifito unu-li miiiroved his cliimco of foilimc, (icciders tt 
ij[iicsliuii, '* WlitiL will lifi do with it!” 


“ [ have been .sei'kiiig ^mu every¬ 
where,!’ said a wi'll-known voice; 
• and a hand rested lightly on Lionel’s 
shoulder. The' hoy looked up, star¬ 
tled, hut yet heavily, and saw CSny 
Dnirell, the last man on earth he, 
could h.'ive desired to see. “Will 
you come iji for a f'oiv minutes f yon 
are wauled.” 

“ What for ? I would rather stay 
here. Who ean want me'/” 

Darrell, struck by flu* words, and 
the Hulk'u tone in 'which they were 
uttered, survey(Hl Lioin^’s faei*. for .ni 
insta.it, and reiilied in a voice invol¬ 
untarily more kind (Inui usual— 

“ Some oue/evy commonplace, but 
.since the Piets went out of fa.shioti 
very necessary to mortals the most 
.sublime. I ought to aiiologi.se for 
his coming. ‘You threatened to 
■le.ivo me ye.sterday boeaiisc of a de- 
ti'ct in your wardrobe. Mr Fairthorn 
wrote to my tailor to iiasten hither 
an(Urt?pair it. Ho is here. loeom- 
juend him to your cuTitom! Don't 
despise him bccausv*- makes for- 
a man of my remote geueration. 
Tailors aro keen observers, and do 
iiot grow out of date so quickly as 
politicians.” 

Tile Avords Avero said Avith a play¬ 
ful good-humour very uncommon to 
Afr Dam'll. The intention nvas ob- 
\ ioiisjy kind and kin,s?imnlike. Lionel 
sprutig to hia feetj hia lip curled, bis 
eye flashed, and his crest rose. 

“ No, sir; 1 will not stoop to this ! 
I will not be clothed by your charity 
—yours! I Avill not submit to an 
implie4 taunt upon my poor mother’s 
ignorance of the manners of a rank 


to Avhieh she Avas not born I You 
s.iid we might not like each other, 
and if so, avc should ]iart for ever. 
T do not liki* you, and T a\ ill go I ’’ 
Jfe turned abniptly, and Avalked to 
the house —inagiianiinon.s. If Mr 
Darrell liad not been the mo.st singu¬ 
lar of men, he miglit Avell liave been 
o[1eiide<l. As it Avas, though none 
less aei'essible to surprise, lie was 
surprised.' But offended'/ Judge for 
yourself. “ I declare,” muttered Guy 
Darrell, gazing on tin* hoy’s receding 
tigure,-—“ I declare that I almost feel 
as if 1 could once again he capable of 
an ('motion! I hojte [ am not going 
to like tliat boy! Thi> old Darndl 
blood in his veins, sniely. I might 
Itave .spoken as he did at his age, 
hut I must IniA'c had some better 
reason for it. What did I say to 
jnstity such* an explosion! Qii/d 
jWi I — uhi lapsus ? Gone, no doubt, 
to pack up‘his knapsack, and take 
the Road to Ruin ! Shall I let him 
go 1 Better for me, if I am really in 
(langer of liking him; and so he at 
ids mercy to sting—what'{my heart! 
I defy liim ; it is dead. No; lie shall 
not go thus. I am the head of our 
joint houses. Houses! I Avish he 
had a liouse, poor boy! And his 
grandfather loved me. Let him go! 
I will beg his pardon first; and hff 
fnay dine in bis drawers if that will 
settle the matter! ” 

Thus, no loss magnanimous than 
Lionel, did this misanthropical man 
follow hirf ungracious cousin. “ Ha! ” 
cried Darrell, suddenly, as, approach¬ 
ing the threshold, he saw Mir Fair- 
thorn at the dining-room window 
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occupied in nibbing a pen upon an 
ivory thumb-stall—“ I have hit it! 
That abominable Fjiirthcjrn luxs been 
shedding its prickles! JIow coidd I 
trust tlesli and blood to such a braui- 
blc 1 I’ll know whut it was, this in¬ 
stant!” Vain menace ! No soonch- 
did Mr Fairthorn catch glimpse of 
Darrell’s countenanee within ten 


yards of the porch, than, his con¬ 
science taking alarm, ho rushed in¬ 
continent from the window - -the 
apartment- and, ere Darrell could 
ibng open the door, was lost in some 
lair—“ nullis penetrabitis astris”-- in 
that spoiige-liko and cavernous abode, 
whovewith benignant Providence had 
suited the locality to the ereatuve. 


eUArTEK VIII. 

Nl'W iuibroylio in tliat evci-ro.Min-iiis.* lUiver-to-lic-scltloil (jiiostioii, 
“ Wli.it/ will ho do with it?" 


"With a disappointc/d glare, and a 
ballhd shrug of tlio shoulder, IVlr 
Darrell ttirnetl from the dining-room, 
and jiassed up the stairs to Lionel’s 
cliambor, opened the door (piickly, 
and, c.vtending his hand, said, in that 
tone whieli had disarmed the wrath 
of ambitious factions, and even (i(“ 
fame lie not) once seduced from the 
hostile Treasury-bcueh a placeman’s 
vote, “I nmst have hurt your hu'.l- 
iiigs. and I come to beg your ])ai- 
don!” 

But before this time Lionel’s proinl 
heart, in which ungratchd angi'v 
could not long tind room, had smit¬ 
ten him for so ill a return to woll- 
incant and not indelicate kindness. 
And, his wounded egotism appeased 
l)y its very outburst, he had called to 
mind Fairtliorii’s allusions to Dar¬ 
rell’s seciet griefs—griefs that must 
have been indeed stormy so to have 
revulsed the currents of a life. And, 
ilcspite tliose griefs, the great man had 
spoken playfully to liim—^idayfully 
in order to make light of obligations. 
So wlicn Guy Darrell now extended 
that hand, and stooped to that ape- 
logy, Lionel was mirly overcome. 
Tears, before refused, now found ir¬ 
resistible way. The hand he could 
not ♦■akc, but, gelding to bis yearn¬ 


ing impulse, ho threw Jii.s arms faii'ly 
round his host’s neck, leant his young 
cheek upon that granite bri’ust, and 
sobbed out incoherent words of pas¬ 
sionate repentance-honest, Vcueral-, 
ing aftecti(Mi. IlaiTeU-’s faiu; changed, 
looking for a moment wondrous soft 
---and then, as by an eUbrt of su- 
]ire/nie self-eoiilrol, ir boeaine si'verely 
placid, lie did not return (hat em¬ 
brace, but nerlainly Ins in no way re- 
lielled it ; nor did he trust himself to 
speak till tin* boy h id exhausted tin! 
ibrce of his first feelings, and had 
turned to dry his tears. 

Then he said, with a soothing 
sweetness ; “ Lionel Hanghton, you 
liave the heart of a giiiitleman that 
can never listen to a frank apology 
for unintentional Wrong, but what 
it springs forth to take tlie blame to 
itself, and return apology tenfold. 
Knough ! A mistake, no doubt, on 
both sides. More time must elajise 
before either can truly say that he 
does not like the other. Meanwhile,” 
added Darrell, with almost a laugh— 
and that eo*ielii(flng (lucry shbwed 
that even on trifles the man was bent 
upon dther‘forcing or stealing his 
own will upon others,—“meanAvhile, 
must I send away the tailor 1 " 

I need not repeat Lionel’s answer. 


t'lIAlTEB IX. , 

Darrell; mystery in liia past life. What lias^ho done with it 1 

Some days passed—each day vary- A man-eater than Guy DaiTelJ — 
ing little from the other. ‘It was the Sir Walter Raleigh—carved from the 
habit of Darrell, if he went late to solid day no larger a slice for Mor- 
rest, to rise early. He never allowed pheus. And it was this habit, per- 
himself more than five hours’ sleep. Imps, yet more than temperance in 
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diet, whicli preserved to DaiTCll his 
remarkable yoiithrulnosB of aspect 
and frame, so that at fifty-two he 
looked, au<l really was, yormgerthau 
many a strojig luaii of thirty-five. 
For, certain it is, that on entering 
midtllo file, he, who would keep ,his 
brain clear, hi.s step elastic, his mus¬ 
cles from fleshiness, his nerves from 
tremor- -in a word, retain his youtli 
in spite of the r(!gister—ishould be¬ 
ware of long sluinbe.rs. Nothing 
:iges like laziness. The hours before 
breakfast DaiToIl devote-d first to dx- 
creise, whatever tlm weather—next 
to his calm scientific pin suits. At 
ten o’clock niinetually he, rode out 
alone, and scMdoin returned till late 
in the allermton. Then he, would 
stroll forth with Lionel into devious 
, woodlands, or lounge with him along 
the margin of -the lake, or he down 
on the tedded grass, eall tlm boy's 
attc'ntion to the insect pojmlace 
which sports out its happy life in the 
summer months, and treat of tlie 
w.'iys and habits of each \’iryings])e- 
cics, with a quaint learning, half 
liuniorOus, half grave. Ho was a 
minutt! observer and an accomplished 
naturalist. His range of knowledge 
‘was, itnhiod, amazingly large for a 
man who lias had to ]).i8s his best 
years in a ilry and absorbing study : 
necessarily not so profound in oaeh 
suction as that'ol“a special professor, 
but if the scii'iiee was often ou the 
surface, tire thoughts he deduced 
from what he knew were as often 
original and di'oj). A maxim of his, 
which he dropped out one day to 
Lionel in his careless manner, but 
pointed diction, ii^ay; jicrhajis illus¬ 
trate'' his owm pr*aetiee» and its i c- 
Hults: “ Never tlniik it enough to 
have solved the iiroblem started by 
another mind, till you have deduced 
from it a corollary of your own.” 

Aft(‘r dinner, which was not over 
till past eight o’clock, they always 
adjourned to the library, Fairthom 
vanishing into a recess, Damell and 
Lionel each with his several book, 
then ah air ou the flute^ and each 
to his own room before eleven. No 
life could be_ more inethodfbal; yet 
to Lionel it had an animating 
charm, for his interest in his host 
daily increased, and varied his 
thoughts with perpetual occupation. 


Darrell, on the contrary, while more 
kind and cordial, more cautiously ou 
his guard not to wound his young 
guest’s susceptibilities than be had 
been before the quarrel and its 
reconeiliatiDn, did not seem to feel 
f6r Lionel the active interest which 
Lionel felt for him. He did not, as 
most clever men are apt to dotin 
their intereoursc with youth, attempt 
to draw him out, plomb his intellect, 
or guide his tastes. If he was at 
times instructive, it was b'oausc talk 
fell on subjects on whicb it jileascd 
himself to touch, and in which he 
could not speak without involun¬ 
tarily iiistrueting. Nor did he ever 
allure the boy t(» talk of his school¬ 
days, of his irh'nds, of his predilec¬ 
tions, Ids hopes, Ids future. In short, 
had yon observed tliem together, 
you woidd have never supiiosed tliey 
were coniiectious—tliat one could 
and oiiglit to initueuec and direct the 
(lareor of the other. You would 
have said the liost eertaiuly liked the 
guest, as any man w'ould like a ])ro- 
iidsiug, warm-hearted, higli-spirite<l, 
graeefiil boy, under his own roof foi 
a short time, but who felt that Unit 
boy was nothing to him—would soon 
pass from his eye — f«»rm I'riends, 
pursuits, aims—with which he could 
be in no way commingled, for which 
he should b(! wholly irresponsible. 
There was also this iieculiarity in 
Dari'cH’s eoiiversatidn j if he never 
spoke of his guest’s past and future, 
neither dhl lie ever do more than ad¬ 
vert in the most general terms to his 
own. Of that grand stage, on which 
he had been «o brilliant an actor, he 
imparted no roniiniscoiiccs ; of those 
great men, the leaders of his age, 
. with whom he had mingled fami¬ 
liarly, he told no anecdotes. Equally 
silent was he as to the earlier steps 
in his career, the modes by which lie 
had studied, the accidents of which 
he had seized advantage — silent 
there as upon the causes he had 
gained, or the debates he had 
ailoriicd. Never could you have 
supposed that this man, still in the 
prime of pub’iic life, had been the 
theme of journals, and the boast of 
party. Nfcither did he ever, as men 
who talk easily at their own hearths 
are prone to do, speak of projects in 
the mtore, even tnough the projects 
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be no vaster than the planting of a and the more impressively it enforce- 
trec or tlie alteration of a parterre— the lesson of the vanity of human 
projects witli wliich rural life so wishes, strikes the more from his 
copiously and so innocently teems. re';kouiiig illusive hopes in tlio Fu- 
The pjist seemed as if it luid left to ture. Thus out of our thretrfbld ex- 
him no memory, the future as if it isteiiec two i)arts are aimihilatcd--- 
storeil I'or him no desire. But ditf the what has been—the what shall 
the past leave no memory 1 Why be. We fold our arms, stand upon 
then at intervals would the book the petty and steep cragstone, which 
slide from his eye, the head sink upon alone looms out of the Measureless 
the breast, and a shade of imuttcr- Sea, and say to ourselves, looking 
able dejection darken over the grand neither backwai-d nor beyond, “ Lit 
beauty of that strong stern eounle- us bear what is and so for the luo- 
iianee 'I Still that dejection was not ineht the eye can lighten and the lip 
morbidly fed and encouraged, for he can smile. 

Avould liing it from him with a ipiiek Lionel coiiM no longer glean from 
impatient gesture of the heail, re- Mr Fairthoni any stray hints upon 
snmc the book resolutely, or cliange the family records. .That gentleman 
it lor another which induced fri'sh had evidently been reprimanded lor 
trains of thought, or look over indiscretion, or warned against its le- 
Lioiiel’s slioiilder, and make some ]»etition, and be became as reserved ^ 
subtle comment on hi.s ehoiee, and mum as if he had just emerged 
or (mH on Fairtiiorn for the flute; from tlio cave of TrojJionius. In- 
and 111 a few minutes the face wa.s deeil he shunm’d trusting himself 
severely serene again. And be it again alone to Lionel, and, alieetiug 
here said, that it is only in the a long arrear of eorrespondenoo on 
poetry of young gentleiiu'ii, or the behalf of. his emiiluyer, left the 
jtrose of lady novelists, that a man in bnl during the foreiioons to solitary 
good health, and of sound intellect, angling, or social intercourse with the 
v/ears tlie livery of unvarying gloom, swans and tlie tame doe. But from 
However great his causes of sorrow, some mystic conecalment within 
he doi‘s not for ev«,T jiarade its ostcu- doors woiili^ often float far into the 
t.i.tionsmourning,norfollowlhohoa]se open air the melodies of that magic 
of his hopes with the long face of an Unto ; and the boy would glide back, 
undertaker. He will still have' bis along the dark-red mournful walls of 
gleams of cbeerfuliiess--his moments the old house, or the* futile pomp of 
of good-humour. The old smile will ])ilastcred arcades in the uncoinplct- 
sonictiines light the eye, and awake ed new one, to listen to the sound : 
thii old playtuliicss of the lip. But listening, fu', blissful boy, forgot the 
what a great and critical sorrow does present; he seized the unchallenged 
leave behind is often far worse than royalty of his years. For him no 
the sorrow itself has been. It is a rebels in the past conspired with 
change in the inner man, which pois9n to the wine-cup, murder to 
strands him, ns Guy Darrell seemed the sleep. No dCserts in the fflture, 
stranded, upon the shoal of the Pre- , aiTcsting the march of ambition, said 
sent; which tlie more he strive man- —“ Hero arif sands for a pilgrim, not 
fully to bear his burthen, warns him fields for a couijueror.” 
the more from dwelling on the Past; 


. CllA.rTEU X. 

In which chapter the Hid^iy quietly inovos on to tho next. 

Thus nearly a week had gone, and Lionel m<Jt him in a lane near the 
Lionel Ix^an to feel perplexed as to house, ictuming from his habitual 
the duration of his visit. • Should he ride. The boy walked homo by the 
be the first to surest departure ? Mr side of the horseman, patting the 
Darrell rescued him from wat einbar- steed, admiring its sbaiie, and piais- 
lassment. On the seventh day, ing the beauty of another s^dle- 
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horse, smaller and slighter, which he 
had seen in the paddock exercised by 
a groom. ‘"Po you ever ride tluit 
<!hesnut ? I think it even handsomer 
than this.” 

“ JJall our proferonc(!s are due to 
the vanity they flatter. Few can 
ride this horse,--any one, perhaps, 
that.” 

“There speaks the Dare-all!” said 
Lionel laughing. 

The liost did not look displeased. 

“ Where no difliculty, there no 
pleasun;,” said he in his curt laeonic 
diction. “ 1 was in Spain two years 
ago. I had not an linglish horse 
there, so 1 bought that Andalusian 
Jennet. Wliat lias served him at 
need, no prrux c/if'vitlici' would leave 
to the cliaiiee of ill-usage. So the 
, Jennet came with me to England. 
Voii have not iK'euniuch nccustoincd 
to ride, I suppose (” 

“Not much; but niy dear mother 
thought T ought to learn. She 
pinched for a whoh; year to have me 
taught at a riding-scliool during one 
school vacation.” 

“ Your mother’s relations are, T 
indieve, wadi olf. Do tlniy suffer lier 
to pinch 'I” 

“ I do not know Unit she has rela¬ 
tions living; she never speaks of 
tlii'in.” 

“Indi'ed!” This was the first 
(jucstion on home niatteis that Dar¬ 
rell had ever directly addressed to 
Lionel. He there dropped tlio &ub- 
jee.t, and said, affera short pause, “ I 
ivas not aw'are that you are a liorse- 
inan, or I would have asked you to 
accompany mo; will you do so to¬ 
morrow, and mount the jennet 

“ Oh, thank you® I should like it 
so much.” 

Darrell turned abrnpfly aw'ay from 


the bright grateful eyes. “I am 
only sorry,” he added, looking aside, 
“ tliat our excursions can be but few. 
On Friday next I shall submit to you 
a proposition; if you accept it, we 
shall part on Saturday—liking each 
6ther, F hope; sj^eakiiig for myself, 
tin*, experiment has m*t failed ; and 
onyonrs?” 

“ Oil mine !— oh, Mr Darrell, if I 
dared but toll you what’rccollections 
of yourself the cxpeiinieut will be¬ 
queath to me 1” 

“ Do not tell me, if they imply a 
compliment,” answered Darrell with 
the low silvery laugh which so melo¬ 
diously expressed imliilerciiee, and 
repelled affection. He entered the 
stable-yard, dismounted ; ami on re¬ 
turning to Lionel, the sound of the 
lliitc stole forth, as if from the eaves 
of the gabled roof. “ (Jould the pipe 
of Horace’s Faunus be sw'ee.ter than 
that ilute ? ” said 1 farrell- - 

Utmiiffiie di'hi, Tifn<ltiie, liUnht, 

What a lovely ode that is ! What 
knowledge of town life > what sus¬ 
ceptibility to the rural! Of all 
the. Latins, TTorace is the only one 
w'ilh whom I could wish to have 
spent a week. But no ! 1 could not 
have discussed the brief span of liu- 
man life with locks steeped in Malo- 
bathran balm,and WTcathed with that 
silly myrtle. Horace and I would have 
(juarreiled over the first heady boAvl 
of Massic. We never can quarrel 
now' ! Blessed subject ami poet-lau¬ 
reate of tjuecn Proserpine, ami, I dare 
swear, the most gentlemanlike poet 
she ever received at court, hence¬ 
forth his task is to uncoil the asps 
from the brows of Alecto, and arrest 
the ambitious Orion from the chase 
after visionary lions.” 


CHAl’TEB XI. 

Showing that if a good face is a luttor of recommendation, a good heart is a letter of credit. 


The next day tliey rode forth, 
host and guest, and that ride proved 
an eventful crisis in the‘fortune of 
Lionel Haughton. Hitherto^ I have 
elaborately dwelt on the fact that, 
whatever the regard Darrell might 
feel for him, it was a regard apart 
from that interest which accepts a 


responsibility, and links to itself a 
late. And even if, at moments, the 
powerful and wealthy man had felt 
that interest, he had thrust it frojr 
him. That he meant to bo generous 
was indeed certain, and this he had 
typically shown in a very trite rnatter- 
of-fact way. The tailor, wdiose visit 
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had led to sunh perturbation, had 
received instructions beyond tlie mere 
supply of the raiment for wliich he 
had been summoucd ; and a lar,<j:e pa¬ 
tent portmanteau, coutaiuiiifj all that 
might constitute the liberal outfit of a 
young man in the ranlc of a gentleman! 
had arrived at Fawley, and amaziul 
ami moved Lionel, whom Darrell had 
by tills time thoroughly reconciled to 
the aceeptanee of benelits. The gift 
denotc<l tJvis, “ In recognising you as 
kinsman, 1 shall henceforth provide 
for you as gentleman.” Darrell in¬ 
deed meditated a^iplying tor an ap¬ 
pointment in one of the public otlioes, 
the .s<‘ttlement of a libera! allowjuice, 
and a partint'shake of thehand, which 
should imply, “ I have now behaved 
as becomes me ; the rest belongs to 
you. \Vc may never moot again. 
There is no reason why this good-by 
iriay not be for evet.” 

Ihit in tho course of that ride, Dar¬ 
rell’s inteiif ions changed. Wherefore i 
You will never guess! Nothing so 
remote as tlie distance between euiise 
and effect, and t.lio cause for the elfeot 
here was—jiGor little Sojihy, 

TJie day was fresh, with a lovely 
breeze, a.s the two riders rode briskly 
oyer the turf of rolling common-lands, 
with the feathery boughs of neigli- 
lioiiviiig woodlands tossed joyously 
to and fro by the .sportive summer 
wind. The exhilarating exereise and 
air raised Lionel’s spirits, and released 
his tongue from all'trammels ; and 
when a boy is in high spirits, ten to 
one but he grows a frank egotist, feels 
the teeming life of his imlividuality, 
and talks about himself.* Quito un¬ 
consciously Lionel rattled out gay 
anecdotes of his school days ; his 
quarrel with a demoniacal usher; 
how ho ran away; what befell him ; 
how the doc.tor went after, ami 
brought him back; how sfile.ndidly 
the lector behaved —neither Hogged 
nor expelled him, but after patient 
listening, while ho rebuked thepupil, 
flismissed the usher, to the joy oi the 
whole academy; how he fought the* 
head boy in the school for cjilling the 
doctor a sneak : how, licked twice, 
he yet fought tliat head boy a thira 
time, and licked him; htfw, when 
head boy himself, he had rcaiijed the 
whole school into a civil war, divid¬ 
ing the boys into Cavaliers and 


Eoundheads; how clay was rolled 
out into cannon-balls and pistol-shot, 
sticks shaped into swords ; the play- 
gcouml (hlsturfed to con-struct fortin- 
cations ; how a slovenly stout hoy 
eiiac-ted Cromwell; how he himself 
was elevated into Prince Rupert; and 
how, reversing all history, and infam¬ 
ously degrading Croinwidl, Rupert 
would not consent to be beaten ; and 
Croitiwell at tlie last, disabled by aii 
untoward blow across the knuckles, 
igiY>miniously yielded hijoself pris¬ 
oner, was trieif by .a court-mai-tial, 
and sentenced tu lie shot! To all this 
rubbi.sh did Darrel incline his patient 
car- - not emuiuraging, not interrupt¬ 
ing, hut sometiiue.s frilling a sigh at 
the sound of Lionel’s merry laugh, or 
the sight of his iair face, with hi'ight- 
enod glow on its elieeks, and hi.s long 
silky liair, worthy the'name of love¬ 
locks, blown by tlie wind from the 
open loyal features, which might well 
Iiave graei'd the portrait of some 
youthful Oavalier. On bounded tlio 
S|).atnsh jcimet, on rattled tho boy 
rider, lie bad left sehool now, in bis 
headlong talk ; he was describing hi.s 
lirstlricl^ishipwith Frank Vnneo,as a 
lodger at his mother’s ; how example 
tired him, ami he took to sketch-work 
and painting; how kindly Vance gave 
him lesson.s; how at ojie time ho 
wi.sh(‘d to bo a j)ainter; liow n)ucli 
tho mere idea of such *a tiling ve.xed 
Ills mother, and liow little snf3 was 
moved when ho told her that Titian 
waa of a very ariciimt family, and that 
Francis 1,, archetype of gentlemen, 
visited Leonardo fhi Vinci’s sick-bed; 
and that Henry Vfll. bad said to a 
lert lord who hj^d snubbed Hol- 
lein, “ I can •make a lord any day, 
but I cannot ipako a Holbein ■ ’ how 
Mrs Hanghton still confounded' all 
painters in tho general ima^o of tlie 

I iainter and plumber who had cheatwl 
icr so shamefully in tlie renewed_ 
window-sashes and redecorated walls,’ 
which Time aiul the four children of 
an Irish* family had imulo necessary 
to the letting of the first floor. And 
these playfu^allu.sions to the raafemal 
ideas were still not irreverent, but 
contrived ko as rather to preposses.s 
Darrell in Mrs Hanghton’s favour, by 
bringing out traits of a simple natural 
mother, too proud, perhaps, of her 
only son, not caring what she did, 
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how she worked, so that he might 
not lose caste as a born llaughton. 
I)an-e]l understood, an*! nodded his 
head ajjproviiigly. “ Certainly,” he 
said, s]>eakijig almost for the first 
time, “fame confers a rank above 
tliat of geiitlemen ami of kings; and 
as soon as she issues her patent of 
n«)l>ility, it matters not a straw' 
whetljer the recipient bo the son of 
a Bourbon or of a tallow-chandler. 
But il'Fainc witlihold her patent—if 
a well-born man paint alderitieii, and 
be not famous (and I <lare say you 
wouhl have been neither a Titian nor 
a Holbein), why, he might as well be 
a paint*'!' and plumber, an*l has a 
better *‘hjmce, • cv*m of bre.a*l and 
cheese, by stamling to his post as 
gonthnuan. MrsHaiighton WJis right, 
an*l 1 resp*!*:t her.” 

“ Quite right. If I lived to the age 
of Methu.seiiih, I couhl not paint a 
head like Frank V:ince.” 

“ And even he is n*)t famous yet. 
Nev*'i' h(\‘ir<l of hiin.” 

“ He will be famous— I am sure of 
it; anil if you livcil in London, ytni 
would heiir of him even n*)vv. Oh, 
sir ! such a portrait as he psittited the 
other day ! But I must tiill you all 
ab*)ut it.” A ml th*!Ecwith Lionel 
plunged at *m<'e, median trn, into the 
brief brokem epic of little kS*!phy, ami 
the cceentri*; infirm Belisarius for 
whos*^ sake she iirst toiled and then 
begg*i*l ] with what artless elocpience 
ho brought out the colours of the 
whole st**ry -now its humour, 7iow 
its pathos; Avitli what beautitying 
sympathy he a*loriual the image, of 
the little vagrant girl, with her mien 
of gentlewoman spul her simplicity oi' 
child ; the river-excursion to Jlainp- 
tou Court; her still dejight; how an- 
noy*;(l he felt when *Vaneo seeme*I 
ashamed of her before those fine peo- 

{ )lo; the orchard scene in W'hich he 
ia*i read Darreirs letter, that, for the 
tin!e, <lrove her from the foremost 
place in his thoughts; the return 
home, the parting, her wistful look 
back^ the visit to the C*?bblcr’s next 


day—even her fai'cwell gift, the nur¬ 
sery poem, with the lines written on 
the fly-leaf, he had them by heart! 
Darrell, the grand advocate, felt he 
cotdd not have produced on a jury, 
with those elements, the clfoct which 
that boy-narrator pioduccd on his 
granite self. 

“ And, oh sir!” cried Lionel, check¬ 
ing his horse, and even arresting 
Diirrell’s with bol*l right haml— 
“ oh,” saifl he, as he brought bis moist 
and pleading eyes in full batteiy upon 
the shaki'ii fort to which he had 
mined liis way—“oh, sir 1 you are so 
wise, and rich, iiiul kind, do rcscii*- 
that po*)v child from tlie penury and 
hunlsliips of such a life ! If you 
«*oultl but h-ave seen and heard her ! 
She c*)uld never have bee.n boru to 
it! You look away—I olfeml you. 
I have no right to ta.x your beiievo- 
lence for ollun's*; but, instead of 
sliow('riug favours iijion me, so little 
would huliic*.' for li*'f, if she were 
but sdiove iiositive want, with tliat 
*)ld man (slio would not be bai)py 
wilhoiit him), sate in such a cottage 
as you give to your own ])easaut.s I 1 
am a man, or shall be om* soon ; I 
can wrestle with the worhl, ami force 
mv way sormihow : but that delicate 
e.hild, a vilhige show, or a beggar on 
the liigh-roa<l!—no imither, no bro¬ 
ther, no one but that l)rokcn-*l*Jwn 
cripple, leanijig upon her arm as his 
(Tutch. 1 cannot bear to think of it. 
I am sure [ stiall meet Jier again 
somewbere; ami when I *lo, may 1 
not write to you, and will you not 
come to her help ? Do speak—do 
say ‘ Yes,’ Mr Diirrcll." 

The rich luan’sbrcastheavcd slight¬ 
ly ; he elos*i*l his eyes, but for a nm- 
ment. There was a short aud sharp 
sliugglc with his better self, an*l the 
better self contiuered. 

“ Let go my leins—see, my horse 
puts down his ears—‘he may do you 
a mischief. Now canter on—^you 
shall lie satisfied. Give me a moment 
to—to unbuttou my coat—^it is too 
•tight for me.” 
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CHAl’TEK XII. 

Guy D.utoJ 1 gives wuy to an iniimlsc, and tiuickly duoiduH wiiat lio will do witli it. 


“ Lionel Haiij(liton,” said (riipr ‘ 
Darrell, rejiaining his youiif? eoiisiu s 
si«h>aii(l speakiriff in a tirni aiul luoa- 
sured voice, “ I have to thank you 
tor Olio very Imppy minute ; the si^jlit 
of a heart so fresh in the limpid purity 
of goodness, is a luxury you eaunot 
eompreheud till you have eoiuo to my 
age ; journeyed, like me, from Dan 
to JBoerslieha, and fouiul all barren. 
Heeil me : if you hiul lie.eii half-a- 
dozen years older, and this child for 
whom you plead had been a lair 
young woman, perhaps just as inno¬ 
cent, just as ell arming—more in p'Til 
-—my benevolence wouhl have lam 
as doriiiaut as a stone. A young 
man’s fooli.sli sentiment foi a ])retty 
girl. A.s your true friend, I should 
liave shrugged my.shouUleisand said, 

‘ lieware !’ Had I been your father, 

I should have taken al.inn,ami frown¬ 
ed. I shoulrl have seen the sickly 
romance, which cuds in dupes or de¬ 
ceivers. But at your age, you hearty, 
genial, and opeu-hearted boy—you 
caught but by the chivalrous iHiiupas- 
sion I'or hel[nes.s female cliildliood— 
oh that you n'f^re my son— oh tliat 
my dear fatlier’.s blood .were in those 
knightly veins ! I had a son once ! 
(rodtook liim the strong man’s lips 
(|uivered--]ie hurried on. “1 felt 
tlierc was inaiihood in you, when you 
wrote to lling my churlish favours in 
my teeth—when you wouhl have left 
my roof-tree in a burst of passion 
which might be foolish, but was 
nobler than the wistloin of calculat¬ 
ing submission-manhood, but only 
perhaps man’s pride as man—man^s 
heart not less cold than winter. To¬ 
day you have shown me something 


far better than pride ;—that nature 
which constitutes the. heroic tompera- 
meut is comjileted by tw o attributes 
—untlincliing purpose, disinterested 
liumaiiity. I know not yet if you 
have the linst; you reveal to mo the 
scccyiid. Yes! I accept the duties you 
proi)ose to me ; I will do more than 
leave to you the chance of discover¬ 
ing tills )»oor child. I will direct my 
solicitor to take the right steps to <lo 
.so. 1 Avill see that Slie, is safe from 
the ills you fear for her. Lionel ; 
more still, I am impatient till 1 write 
to Mrs ILuigliton. I did her wrong. 
Iteinenibei, Miave never seen her, 1 
resented in hertlu- cause ol iiiyquar- 
lel with your father, who was oiiee 
di'.ir to me. Enough of that, I dis¬ 
liked the lone of her letters to me. T 
disliked it iuthe mother of ahoy who 
had Darrell blood ; other reasons too 
- - let them pass. Hut in providing 
for your education, T certainly thought 
her le.lations provided for her sup¬ 
port. Bhe never asked me, for help 
there ; and, judging other hastily, I 
thought she would not have sciU[ilod 
to do so if my help there had not 
been forestalled. You h*ave made nio 
understand her better ; and at all 
events, three-fouitli.s of what wo are 
ill lioyhood nio.st of ns owe to our 
mothers! You are frank, fearless, 
affectionate—a geutleman. I respect 
the mother who has such a sun.” 

(jcrtainly praise.was rare upon 
Darrell’s lips, l5ut when he did praise, 
he knew how do it! And no man 
will ever command others who has 
nut by nature that gift. It cannot 
be learned. Art ana cxiK'rience can 
only retine its expression. 
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THR ENGLISH BCIIOOI. 

The inherent coiineetion between 
national life ami national art is in an 
IJvhibition like the present speeially 
sil»parent. The life of a nation in its 
(^a^lie^ simplicity, or in Its later com¬ 
plexity and luxury, in the earnest 
emlcavour of its healthful rise, tp- in 
the intoxicated levity of its fall, arc 
all impressed in con’csponding cha¬ 
racters upon the national art. Ooni- 
jiarcthe early-eloistored Italian works 
in thetirst salobn, with the Venetian 
luxury and colour in the second ; or 
the pictures by Van Eyck and Mabuse, 
careful ami couacieiitious, nith the 
tlorid extrava<,niuce of*Rubcns, and 
then thiidv of the wide diversity in 
national life which must have led to 
such bold contrasts in national art. 
Wo take it, that a grand interna¬ 
tional galleiy like the iiresont will 
be comparatively useless, unless it In- 
made. the. basis of conclusions as wide 
as the <*ollectioii is itself extensive. 
While diseonnciited works lay scat¬ 
tered in distant churches, palaces, or 
private galleries, critiijism could with 
(lillicuLy assume' a consecutive com¬ 
pleteness, or thniw intuits treatment 
of disscvercif parts the system inhe¬ 
rent to a united whole. It seinns, 
however, in these, days the special 
use and proviHci'. of iuu.seumi5, whn- 
tluir of Natural History or of Art, 
iic,ss''.>np together into the cornplete- 
foruaof a system materia l.s which 
ifioiatily lay seVtcrod in individual 
worka'n. Criticism® of separate 
not t.’ or of individual artists had 
hibif> wait for this Manchester E.x- 
ciiibrin ; but a criticism which shall 
dWerce nationalities in their wide 
fllialUtics or close analogies—which 
pr> give to each art its comparative 
*-^**&Mtion in the w'orld’s history, show 
the roiation between a people’s life 
and,a people’s pictorial fancies, is 
now, for the first time, rendered prac¬ 
ticable. In our previous article wo 
dwelt more oapedally on the charac¬ 
teristics of the ancient masters; in our 
present, coming to modern times, wc 
shall treat of the merits, position, ami 
tendencies of our English national 


A.ND ITS TENDENCIES, 

'school. We shall endeavour tosliow 
how far it is representative of our 
national life; how far, as witlF the 
art of the middle ages, our own 
school now answers th the require¬ 
ments of the times; and how far, fail¬ 
ing of highest aims, it Icavc's existing 
w’a ntsandnsfiirations still unsatisfied. 
In art, as in politics, the great ditfi- 
culty is how to combiuc with a wise 
conservatism the possibility of pro- 
griiss; how to acknowledge, yea, even 
to adopt all, for example, that is 
eternally true and beautiful in the 
pictures of (Jliiude or of Poussin, and 
yet at the same time not to barter 
away our pictorial independence, or 
pervert t he,se W'orks, -which should in- 
sfcnic.t and guide our liberty, into 
fetters for oiir bondage. It was the 
rare merit of lleynolds to strike this 
liappy medium between the obedienee 
due to the past and the, independence 
due. to himself and his country. The 
])ictures of Reynolds in this Exhibi- 
t.ion, such as “ Mrs Anderson, Pel¬ 
ham” (15.5), “ Nelly O’llrie.u” (lb), and 
“The Strawberry Ibrl” (IH), happily 
combine witli an independent treat¬ 
ment of nature the pictorial know¬ 
ledge which the, onward history and 
development of art ha<l established, 
thus giving to his works at once his¬ 
toric maturity and national vitality. 

In landscape art, likewise, the ex¬ 
amples in the first saloon snificiently 
show that our English school, now 
so original, was, in its outset, content 
to be taught by the wisdom of the, 

f iast. The noble works of Wilson, 
lis “ Niobe” (32), and “ The View on 
the Arno” (30),.owe their nobility and 
their beauty to Poussin and Claude. 
In like manner Loutherbonrg, in his 
“ Lafldscaiie with Cattle” (04), wi^ly 
submitted to the tuition of lierghein; 
•and Nasmith, it will be seen from 
various examples, adopted the style 
of Hobbima. That this humble 
attitmle, this state of pupilage, was, 
in the hifancy of English landscape 
art, neslFul and salutary, we think 
is mauitest, not only in the nature of 
things, but by the results which this 
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Exhibition server to establish. What 
English landscape might have been 
without this tuition is seen by Ho¬ 
garth’s “ View of Rosamond’s Pond 
ill St James’s Park” (If)). What it 
has been and now is under such 
guidance and inspiration is manifest* 
l>y Turner’s “ vintngc at Macon” 
(229^ and Danby’s “ Vale of Tempo” 
(359). Wc deem it no derogation to 
any man that,‘for a period at least in 
his development, he sliould sec in 
nature what was first disiiovered by 
Claude and Poussin. A writer might 
well submit to be taught by Shake¬ 
speare or Milton, yet fear no servi¬ 
tude. Claude and Poussin were iioe.t- 
painters, and it is fit that poetry such 
as theirs should live in our memories, 
ami actuate our art; tliey saw what 
Avas uneliangeably true in nature-- -the 
delicacy of m'rial distance and the 
grrindonr of comi»osition-- as true 
iiow and for us as it Avas then true 
for th(‘m ; and it is thu.s fit and right 
that their works slioidtl be takcai a.s 
guides to the same excellencies. It 
is Avell, not le.ss in art than in other 
matters, that man should so use his¬ 
tory, and the (?xpericnce and actpii- 
sition of bygone ages, as to extend 
the sphere of liis vision, and free him 
irom the priijudicii of a ileeting 
fashion, and the n.irrow dogmas ami 
practice of a ])artieular elitiue. 

It is Avortliy of nniiark that the 
laiidsi-api) artists Avho in,their onset 
commenced Avith a marked ami un¬ 
aided individuality, Avhose honour it 
lias been that tlieir Avorks are su¬ 
premely and exclusively English, 
s(t()ii reached the limits of a circum¬ 
scribed career. Take, for ex.araplc, the 
landscapes of Cainsborough — his 
“Cottage Door” (Ifil) — how tho¬ 
roughly English '—tlie figures ex¬ 
pressive of simple, rural, ilomcstic 
happiness j even the cows and tliepigs 
domestic, and content: the landsea])e 
too has the feeling of home ; not bril¬ 
liant. it is true, in the sky, or sunny 
in ‘ die climate, or ambitious in the 
gently-undulating distance, or ideak 
or dignifioil in the composition, and 
yet, as we have said, how thoroughly 
]^glish !—how it appeals to our 
natioual sympathic.s, because it con¬ 
tains within it so much of qprsclves, 
of’our life and country home, recall¬ 
ing tlirough memoiy and association 


hours of boyhood’s rambles in the 
woods, bird-nesting ill the hedges, anil 
fishing ui the streams. Yet tliis 
landsca]'C-ait, thougli charming, is 
propiirtiomibly cireumser^ied. It is, 
indeed, remarkable hoAV little these 
pictures contain of detailed kuoAV- 
leilgc—how loose ami sloppy they are 
in haudliug—how uniformly monoto¬ 
nous in the tree touch. They consti¬ 
tute, in fact, an art which, having no 
hidorlc auleeeilenls, has, it woid l 
seeip by a necessary eonscipieuce, uo 
historic m/ueure, circumscribed in die 
leriod of its duration, as it was 
united in the sphere of its t xe.el- 
eiiee. Take tloiistablc, again, as an 
example verifying the .same conclu¬ 
sions. His “Siiiiisbury Oatliedral” 
(2i:i), and the “ J.aml.'icape witJi the 
White Horse” (277), ari', iudi'e’d, the 
direct aiiti|)odes to the Avorks of 
Claude and Poussin. The aciadciit 
of nature is lien* lemKred just a.s it 
i.s found ; there is no atlempt at 
picture-making, no love of the ideal, 
but a rude laiidscaiie .md a rainy .sky 
are truthfully given Avitli vigorous 
laind. Nuav tl)is art, like tliat ol 
llaiiiisborough, luwing taken uo deei) 
root 111 the llourislied for a sea¬ 
son, and tlieu, without reaching to 
any wide universality, witliout attain¬ 
ing to tlic e.\[)ression of any high or 
recondite truth, died out with tin* 
mail who had given*it’birth. Is it, 
indeed, a strange thing that an art 
born in a corner, nnliei aided by the 
u’oijliesy of history, claiming no iio- 
)ility or antiquity of ancestry, sliuuhl 
be wanting in universality and exalta¬ 
tion '1 

Turner, on the contrary, wa.s uiii- 
ATrsal in the •end, because he con¬ 
sented to be limited in the Ix'ginning; 
he attained i7i his maturity to a 
universal freedom, because in the 
onset he submitted to the bondage 
of tuition. Thus his “ Vintage at 
MaQuu ” (220) is a noble example cf 
what a great man may do even in 
his pupilage, when he consents to be 
taught by the greatest masters who 
have gone before him. It is iio^, we 
regret to say, too much the fashion 
to dispaitige works which derive 
their excelkncies from the manner 
of Claude and Pou.s.siii. We would, 
therefore, specially direct the student 
to inaik that this Exliibition of the 
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English school docs not afford 
greater exajnplcs of landscape-art 
than Wilson’s “Niobe,” his “View 
on the Arno Turner’s “ Vintage at 
MaQonpnd Danby’s “ Vale of 
Tempc,”—all directly, be it observed, 
<leriving their origin in Italian art. 
In the tiinpire of art wc do not object 
to reform, or to renovation ; but we 
detest and deeiy violent revolution 
ns both dangerous and unso!md. A ii 
Exhibition like the present ought 
specially to teach ns that, in art Mke 
nature, the laws of growth arc grad nal 
and progressive; tliat from time to 
tirao new life may be given, new 
creations added, but yet that the 
now is the development of the ohl— 
an addition which augments, not a 
revulsion which destroys. Thus tin*, 
early Florentines led up to 1’ iphacl; 
the school of Venice was crowned by 
Titian ; from this .southern art, again, 
arose in tlie north Rubens and 
Vandyck ; and the school of Sp;iin 
took its parentage in Italy. On 
leaving the old mastoi’s, and en- 
biriiig on the Gallery of English 
Art, we are startled by the ahui])t 
transition, by the want of historic 
8e(iuenc(i; and it is scarcely strange, 
because indeed most, natural, that 
just in those points wliere the cou- 
TKiCiion with the ])ast is the elo.sest, 
our siiee.ess has betmtho greatest. It 
is in portrait-art and in lunds(^a]H;- 
p.ainting tiial wc arc connected AVifh 
:intee.ed('.nt greatness, and have thus 
become groat rf)urBelvcs. We must 
say that it argues ill for our natioiiid 
school, that in this groat historic and 
chronological seri(!.s we cannot .show 
a raon’ <lirect doaecnt from ttiily, and 
that, instead of finding a pa,r(jntage 
in Raphael, we are compelled to look 
out for an ancestry among the Dutch. 

It is not our intention to uphold 
the doetrine of art-finality ; W'e do not 
pretend that any man, however liis- 
torically great, should obtrude im¬ 
passable barriers to our progi'oss ; wc 
only wish to point out that.a collec¬ 
tion like the present docs specially 
establish the ohronologj|Cal and his¬ 
toric laws of art-devmopment, and 
tliat what is greatest and truest and 
soiiadc-st in the present, must, us it 
were, by the inherent laws of human 
progression, or at least of human 
mutation, take past greatness for its 


origin. But while maintaining this 
as the critical canon which con¬ 
duces to the safest as well as to 
the liigher.t results, we cannot but 
admit tliat, when a nation has boldly, 
like our own, struck out a new career, 
'the effort has at once the vigour of 
originality, and the promise of ulti¬ 
mate success. There is a crii>ging 
servitude to the past which implies 
national prostration, and precludes 
vitality and advancement. Thus 
the modem and living Germans 
have sold themselves to the ancient 
and dead Italians, and the result 
i.s an art learned, histi ric, and, per¬ 
chance, grand; yet whether it bo 
alive or dead is withal uncertain. 
All individual, whatever be his call¬ 
ing, should not lo.se his individuality; 
neither should a nation willingly 
barter away its nationality. A 
hybrid art of intermingled nation- 
aiitios, w'anting the vital vigour of 
healllifiil birth, is, liy tlie condition 
of its first origin, emasculated, and 
threatened with extinction. .Thus 
tho Froncli school of David was 
wedded to tho art of modern Italy, 
and tJio resultant bastard offspring 
arc the jirosent Italian works, en¬ 
feebled ami degenerati!. Wldle, then, 
we. eoidd have wished that out of 
the glories of historic art tliore miglit 
have, arisen for us a school at once 
national and international; derived 
fnmi universal humanity, yet not 
loss belonging to ns Englishmen ; 
reacliing back into all time, yet not 
I0.SS vital with the time and life now 
cxistciut,—wo, nevcrtlieless, cannot 
but rejoice .that, failing this liiglicst 
result, our art has at least shown 
itself vigorous, honest, and free. Wc 
could have wished that the first 
efforts of onr English school toward.s 
high art liad been attended witJi 
greater success. But when wc look 
at such failures as those of Fuseli 
(102), of Barry (Ifie), and of North- 
cote —when we sec how vain 
were their efforts to reacli the heroic 
tatyle, we are ready to doubt not only 
whether a manner so ambitious w'as 
suited to tho genius of these men, 
but still further, to question whether 
the grawl style be consonant witfi 
the English character. A school of 
art such as theirs might indeed be¬ 
come domiciled in our nation without 
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growin" into or out from oiir nation¬ 
ality. We content ourselves, then, 
with an indigenous growth, if health¬ 
ful though rminJ)lo, ratler than a 
sicklied exotic, tlxough it reach the 
heavens. England, politically free, 
boasts of an art not less independent) 
but while we rejoice that she has, in 
avt^B in politics, t hrown off ibreign 
dictation, and become subject to no 
servitude, w« could have wished, as 
before stated, that in rebelling against 
tyranny she could have submitted to 
teaching. 

In this independent and indigenous 
origin of our English school we re¬ 
cognise a close relation with the 
national characteristics of onr people. 
In the naturalistic tendcncitss of our 
art we not less trace the correspond¬ 
ing direction of the, nation’s studies 
and sympathies. Nature has become 
witli tis an idolatry •, natural science 
and natural history a passion ; tlio 
knowledge of nature in a thou¬ 
sand ways ministers to our wealth ; 
and in art, in like nianner, its study 
becomes subservient to onr jileasuri*. 
Now, if asked in what consists the 
health and the hoi)c of our English 
school, WT should assuredly say, in 
its close relation to nature, ami to 
actual life. In landscape-art, for 
example, the minute and accurate 
transcript of nature has been carried 
to the last degree even of excess. It 
were now indeed almost possible to 
use a landscap'e painting as a diagram 
to illustrate a geological coidbruia- 
tion, and a foregi’ound in a picture 
might have been a scientific study 
from a llutauie Garden. • It miust be 
admitted that tlie Italian masters 
never attained to a like accuracy ; 
their object w\as rather to portray 
nature in her general aspects than in 
her uiinute detail; their knowledge 
was in those days sufficient for the 
imagination, but not enough to satisfy 
the present prying curiosity of the 
senses. The accuracy of science, 
however, at length came, and re¬ 
quired of art a corresponding truth*; 
and now, finally, the detail o' the 
photograph demands that the artist’s 
eye sliall be the lens of a camera, and 
Iris hand an untiring and unerring me¬ 
chanism. All this, we ha\c said, is 
healthful and hopeful,—and so it is, 
so far, at least, as it is not altsolutcly 


absurd. That these hopes have in¬ 
deed been already realised, we think 
the present Inhibition, though not 
strong in handscape-art, sufficiently 
proves. We shall hereafter take 
occasion to speak more at large of 
Turner’s w^orks; for the present, it is 
sulHcioiit to point out that the care¬ 
ful study ami minute knowledge of 
nature which ehar.acteriso our Eng¬ 
lish school,’were in him the sure 
foundation of his greatness, the basi.s 
on^which he reared his subsciiaent 
ideal and imaginative structure. The 
other masters of our Eii'-lish land- 
sca])e-art are examples of the some 
naturalistic temh'ncy. Constable, 
was truthful and literal even to the 
last. Mulle.r, in such pictures as the 
“ Eaggage-Waggon ” (:U)2), and the 
“ Welsh Landscaiio” (HbO), and in his 
series of w'ater-colour sketches, was 
equally truthful and vigorous, and, in 
the tn'aliiient even of foreign sub¬ 
jects, thoroughly English. Mr Gres- 
wiek, likewise*, in liis “ Kocky Lake, ” 
(:121), and “Over the Sands” (.ilS), 
is another e.xample of that detail and 
literal tiuth which can be attained 
only by continuous and laborious 
sketcdiiug. As a further and an exqui¬ 
site example (*f this succcsHfnl n.atnral- 
isin, we would r(*fer to “A Morning in 
Autumn” (UMi), by Mr Linnell, jnii,, 
in wlih'h detail is still duly subonli- 
nate, to general pictfiriM efl'ect. Jhit 
at length wo have r<*atdied a point in 
onr national art career in which 
uatuic is made the pretence for the 
monslrons and the unnatural in art, 
and thus that which once washoalthlul 
is now pervm-ted to disease, and what 
was liopeful in its origin has, in the 
end, become diopefcss. We will* not 
now stop further to charactitrise the 
school whiehlias taken to itself the 
name pic-Itaphaolito. A mistaken 
love of nature has become with these 
men a monomania; and bednniiig 
with the att(*mpt to remler all which 
was visible, they have at length, by 
a straage anomaly, actually suc¬ 
ceeded in painting what is invis¬ 
ible. Mr Hunt, for example, in*“ The 
Hireling Shepherd” (424), not content 
with coutiting the blades of grass in 
the field, the leaves on the tree, has 
painted, with utmost pains and de¬ 
tail, the eye, the beak, and the plum¬ 
age of u swallow swiftly upon the wing 1 
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We have confessed that tho hope 
and the promise of our English 
school lies greatly in its strong hold 
on nature; we only regret that its 
love for nature is too material and 
literal; that the artist does not take 
more of the poet’s license, and create 
out of the actual a fairer ideal. Art 
may possibly have become, in its 
decline in Italy, and in its rise in 
England, too artificial, too servilely 
bound down to academic dogmas; 
but the reaction in the opposite 
direction is now excessive; and*in 
the anarchy which at present reigns, 
all received principles are in dangm- 
of being overturned. It is, however, 
to be hoped that the present stage 
of growth is merely transitioiial; 
that we arc, now, tJiough blindly, 
yet indiistrioiisly collecting fac:s ami 
data, which, when the time for mere' 
copyism has ended, ami the advanced 
stage of creation has at length ar¬ 
rived, may be wrought into a national 
art commensurate witli our national 
knowledge. Let it be borne in mind 
that art can compete with photo- 
graj)by only by pushing to their 
utmost limits the essentially art 
finalities; by making tho pictun; 
niore ami more a poem, throwing 
into it more of thouglit, intent, anfl 
feeling, making discordant lines har¬ 
monious, composing uatnrc so as to 
satisfy tho miftd’fi desires, amt-better 
to attain nature’s lijgh intent thus 
fashioning, as Milton difl, a Vallum- 
brosa into a pariulise, ami banishing 
from the Eden of an ideal ait tlio 
plague ami the pestileneo ^ which 
entered througli sin. 

Now we thankfully acknowledge 
that* the art of tliis country has not 
been w-ithoiit the M'itness of this 
high endeavour. It fs true that 
criticism now tends to crush all that 
is creative ; academic law and order 
are imperilled, and a worse tyranny 
threatened ; yet we tnist an Exhibi¬ 
tion like the present may serve to 
show that in art there are, and have 
been, higher Avalks than the trutli- 
ful trilnscript of commonplace. Wo 
cannot but think, wdiatcver may 
have been asserted to the Contrary, 
that the authority of Turner is in 
direct support of this ideal, creative, 
ami imaginative art, and wc regret, 
on this account, that tho Manchester 


Exhibition contains no example of 
tho class to which tho grand picture 
of “ Ohilde Harold’s Mgrimago ” in 
Marlborougli House belongs. To 
this imaginative school he gave not 
only the sanction of practice, but 
the attesting approva. of a last be- 
fpicst, when he left by will his 
“ Building of Carthage,’* to be pla^jed 
between the pictures o' Claude, as 
tho test of his geiiims, *. id the W’it- 
iipss to his fame. In our Etiglisli 
school, Turner, Martin, and Hiiiiby 
are tlic tliroe apostles ol this imagi¬ 
native art. Of Turner and his works 
wo shall speak more luircafter. Of 
the landscapes by Martin wc have 
Ids “Clytic” (:2H!)), with his usual 
infinity of S])aee, an imagination nin 
Avild, and glorying in excess, yet 
suggestive of- imln-d, almost reveal¬ 
ing—thoughts which reaeh beyond 
earth’s (Confines. Mr Danby’s “ Valt! 
of Tempi! ” (;j 5P) is one among the 
few grand landscapes iu tbe J'lxbibi- 
lion ; yet, like Tvlarliu’s “ ClytitJ,” its 
beauties are unseen in its present 
position. It is a jdeturo ajuicaling 
to tbe feelings rather t.hau to the 
outward eye- a composition of tone 
ami tcjiiler harmonies, tbe sky with¬ 
out a eloud mcltiug into eternity, 
tlio distant sea reaching into infi¬ 
nity, the tranquil river flowing 
tlirongb the, midst, an emldcm of 
the life of song and dance, whicli 
fill the sunny day. j\Ir Linton’s 
“ Greidc ffity” (018), ami liis “ lictiirn 
of a Greek Armament ’’ (.'524), belong, 
by pretension, to the same class; 
they have merit, but are, however, 
rather the .compilations of picto¬ 
rial commonplace thau the impul¬ 
sive soarings of an imagination which 
cannot rest till out of the materials 
of the aetiiid world it has created a 
new heaven and a new earth. 

_ Art of this j)octic aim is not only 
high, but rare, and within the reach 
of few, and perhaps by a necessary 
consemicnco few only can appreciate 
it. We do not say that such art 
should be, or can be, universal, 
because wie w'cll know that in its 
very nature it is exceptional; all 
that we have asserted is, that when¬ 
soever it .may appear, men should 
straightway acknowledge it as su¬ 
preme. We do not say to English 
artists indiscriminately, Attempt this 
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walk: on the contrary, we rather 
say, Examine into the quality of 
your individual ^nius, and follow 
its bout wherever it mayjicad. It is 
not needful that you should soar 
into the heavens if you were intend¬ 
ed to walk humbly on the earth; 
but one thing is at least required of 
yoi^ that you should be to your own 
selves ti-uthful aud sincere. Mani¬ 
fold are the .ways of nature, multi¬ 
farious the ofljcoa of art; and to 
)aint with trath aud sincerity the 
ichen on the wall, the pebble on 
;lie beach, is something nooler than, 
with false umbitiou, to ape the 
highest, and consccniciitly to fall 
into the lowest. We can almost 
forgive all that has been said against 
thi! ideal, because nothing can be 
more fatal to a school of art than 
that each man ehonld imitate or 
measure himself against Kai)hac!l or 
hlichael Angelo, (llaudc oi J^oussin. 
Wo once more, then, repeat, that 
notwithstandiijg tlio exception we 
havc^taken, it must be admitted 
that our Englisli school is lull of 
h«)pe and promise, not only because 
it seeks to bo tnie to tjutward 
naluie, but bccauso, iuan Exhibition 
like the 2 ircscut, wo scarcely find a 
man untruthful to himself. If he 
be not a llaphael, he is tlic first to 
acknowledg(jit, and, instead of paint¬ 
ing prophets, does his best at a 
peasant. If not a Claude, be leaves 
for otJiers “ Carthago” aud “ the Day 
of Duiie,” rightly eouteut if he can 
make a triithfur picture of a simple 
cottage. Let each man, according to 
his work, receive his rcwprd. 

The career and works of Turner 
arc complex phenomena, capable of 
different e.xj»ranation, according to 
the theories a writer may wish to 
substantiate. Wc (jaiinot, however, 
but think that the doctrines we have 
enunciated ■will tend to the solution 
of that mystery iu which his genius 
is involved. There is surely npthing 
myst..rious or strange in the fact that 
a great man coming into the world 
had yet everything to learn, and ’ hat 
he uatumlly and necessarily sought 
instruction from those masters who 
were best qiialified to tcg.ch. We 
see ffom such examples as the 
“ Vintage of Macon” ^229),•and from 
the early drawings in the Water- 
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Colour Gallery, that in his onset ho 
adopted the style then in vogue. He 
thus, as we have already urged, made 
for himself in tlie past, a wide and 
secure basis for his fut^ progress, 
by taking his stand among the his¬ 
toric names who had given to art a 
hist' ry, a chronology, and a }>rogreBs. 
It was, therefore, not- his weakness, 
bun the source of his strength, that 
111 comnieiK'iid where (Haude and 
I'oussiu had left otV. The fact is, 
nature requires treatmoTit before it 
cad be converted into art; a glance, 
imicod, at the laudsca{)c backgrounds 
of the earliest ])i<*turea in the [taliaii 
aud Cerman Gallery of this Exliibi- 
tion, suiliciently shews bow great 
was the diflicully iu transmuting the 
laudscaiic of nature into the techni¬ 
cality of a })ictun'. Tims, however 
original be .the genius of au artist, 
he cannot alford to renounce the 
accnnuilated knowledge, and ^thi! 
cstablislicd canons, which the jn-ede- 
ecssors ill the history of Ids art have 
matured apd cstii'ldished for his 
guiiUncu. Turner accordingly sub¬ 
mitted to be a impil before ho as¬ 
sumed to be a master. He saw 
iiatui’e through the eye of the great 
Italians; he jiaiuted the sea in the 
manner of the. Dutch; ho submitted 
fork season to this seeming servitude, 
iu order that his vision iu the end 
might be clear and far-reaching; and 
thus at length ho won a right to free¬ 
dom, and, tJirough subudssioihto the 
jiast, worked out hjs future, origi¬ 
nality. 

The suc(‘-cs.sive stages of his com- 
jjlex growth cannot be traced so 
completely at Manchester as iu Marl¬ 
borough House. VTft we are iuclhicd 
to the belief that his onward rise, and 
his subsequent downward fall, have 
in them more of simplicity than has 
been generally imagined, and that 
the division of his manner into seve¬ 
ral successive perioils is au iiigcnious 
overstrainiim, scarcely borne out by 
tlio fact^. There were of necessity 
in Tumei*, as more or les.s in the liis- 
toiy of all great artists, three p#wers 
contending *for mastery—the autho¬ 
rity of th« past, the authority of na¬ 
ture, and the power of hiiT own 
genius. The authority of the past, 
intermingled with the teaching of 
nature, was, as we have shown, 

li 
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rightly paramount in his earlier 
works, and we are far from thinking 
a wise man would desire that even 
his very latest should contain no 
traces of whut is great and true in 
Art’s history. Then came works in 
which the second power was more 
speeijiUy dominant, the authority 
of nature in its sini^de unbiassed 
truth. Of this phase m his art we 
have the “ Abingdon,’.’ and the 
“Windsor,” in Marlborough House, 
find the “Small Sea-Piece” (:24h), 
and the “ Coast Sc(!nc ” (:2C4), in the 
Manchester Exhibition. In these 
pictures we find that tendency to 
iiaturalisni. in the best sense of tlie 
word, which wc^iave jiJready pointed 
out, as the special hoiie and inoinisc 
of our English school. We sec in 
works of this elniractcr how closely 
he watched nature, witi^ wh.it deli- 
(iacy and assiduity ho laboured to 
verify her subtlest traths and beau¬ 
ties^ laying in for himself a store of 
hard fiicts ami expivssive plicnoniena, 
which were subsequently to serve for 
his mon^ idiial creations. Of this 
.sunple truthful naturalistic manner, 
take the small “Coast Scene” (•.i(54) 
as an example. Mark the minute 
study and accuracy in the wave- 
curves, the inoment.ary poise of the 
boat on tho wave’s summit, the lucid 
reih'ction given to the water, which 
swells over lljc gand in liquid tran.s- 
]>arence; mark, too, the aerial ami 
the linear perspective of the long 
wave which stretches far into tho 
distance. T'his picture is, at the same 
time, wholly free from the taint of 
subseiiuent <‘xtravagauce; its colour 
is not vivid, but neutral; not ventur¬ 
ing* on a greater ^^ariety of tint than 
existing knowledge coivld reduce into 
harmony. In aecord;ijice, then, wil h 
our previous division, wo should, 
firstly, say that this work still re¬ 
tained somewhat of the manner which 
history had prescribed; that, second¬ 
ly, it contained very much of direct 
nature, derived, not through tradi¬ 
tion, but immediately frmn close 
study; and that, lastly, it incorporat¬ 
ed somewhat of the artist’s individual 
self, without the intense egotism of 
hiyatcr hallucinations. 

In the career of Turner we would, 
however, regard “tradition,” “na¬ 
ture,” and “ genius,” rather as three 


originating powers, more pr less ope¬ 
rative throughout ml lus works, than 
as marking three successive chrono- 
.logical epodis. We imagine, indeed, 
that a miuiite examination will show 
that no positive demarcation of pe¬ 
riods exists; that one manner over¬ 
laps and merges into another; tliat, 
for example, the very siuji)lc''t nature 
enters into liis earliest watcr-eolbur 
drawings (397 and 303), with no other 
traditional influence than tlie imma¬ 
ture practice of an infant-school. 
Still, as wc have said, we believe 
that the recognition of these three 
elements, “tradition,” “mituv^",” and 
“ genius,” as three fund.iaieutal 
iwwcrs, ever present in varying de- 
grec.s, may tend to tlio betttiv com¬ 
prehension and classification of his 
complex works. His .picture of 
“Waltou Bridge ,011 the Thames” 
(iC(i), may be taken as an example of 
the manner iii which the three ele- 
nicuts frequently intenninglo. In this 
work tradition had all but died out; 
the knowledge ami the love of uatiiro 
were still supreme; yet at the same 
time wc find that both tradition and 
nature are modified by the power of 
his genius, wliieh here plays with the 
colour and sports with the composi¬ 
tion. Thus a subject utterly com¬ 
monplace, and signally iiitractable, 
is, by the skilful introduction of 
cattle, boats, and horses, and through 
tho tact of artistic treatment, reduced 
into a pleasing picture. In this woik, 
likewise, we see positive colour 
broken down, made throughout trau- 
sitioiial and relative, the water in 
its fluent liquid transparency sufl'us- 
cd with )-effcctions, and iiartakiiig of 
the surrounding local tints, (flius 
colour, as wc have said, is sportctl 
wdtl), nature is subjected to art-treat¬ 
ment, and this w'ork may therefore 
be studied with advantage, as mark¬ 
ing the transition from nature’s supre¬ 
macy to that closing phase in which 
genius, amounting ultimately to pic- 
toriarfrenzy, tyrannises over nature, 
and reverses the teachings of history. 

“ We have SJiid that the English 
school is for the most part so literally 
naturalistic, that jt seldom passes 
into the ulterior stage of ideal crea¬ 
tion. This_ shortcoming, however, 
cannot bo l.aid to tho charge of Tur¬ 
ner. He seems indeed, as we have 
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seen, to liave been at once an imita- work^ of ‘which the Water-Oolour 
tor of other msister^ and a diligent Gallery contains a few examples, arc, 
student of najaire, in order that, in as we have said, the meeting of nature 
the end, he might, with ilie freedom and art, of fact and fiction, half-way, 
and inastery of perfect Knowledge, and consequently partake of the fiisci- 
revcl in the phantom glories of a nation of the Arabian Nights, or of the 
burning imagination. Works of this poetic trance of .a Midsummer Night’s 
third manner are not to be admired JOrcam. The mind, whether in paint- 
because they arc transcripts of nature, ing or poetry, only demands of such 
whitih indeed they are not; but be- works that tliey shall be well done, 
cause they arg the fiery effusions of a and then the imagination, willingly 
heated fancy, the outpourings of a led captive, cares not, in the intoxi- 
genius wliicli, having .at first dis- cation of high delight, to incpiire 
covered beauties and truths in nature, whfetlicr the colours be too glowing 
at length found in itself a fervid or the fancy too exuberant, 
poetry. Perh.aps minds Avhicli p.ass How far away from litoral n.atare 
through these stages of .suecessivc a poet or an artist may lead his read- 
growth arc ca])ablo of their higlicst ers or spe(!tators, depends mainly on 
works just at that point where fact the potency of his eivativo spell, 
and ima.gination meet Ihilf-Avay; I’crhaps there, is indeed no greater 
whore facts are not violated but cvklo.nceof the genius of Turner than 
coloured, and imagination, still hold- the distance; to which he can idinro 
ing on to nature, has a stand-))(»int the mind from the region of cold diy 
more substantial than the subsecpient facts, without violating the sense of 
baseless fabric of a vision. Of this pictorial propriety. Of this last 
intermediate maimer of mingled fact victoiy the M.aiielicsfer Exhibition 
.and fiction the presc'ut Exhibjti(»n contains uo^(‘xamj»lo tnmpMr.ahle to 
contains some not unimportant e\- the “ rilgiim.age. of Cliilde Harold” 
amplcs. The “ Pas de Calais ” (251)) in Marlhorough House, In this pic- 
is perhaps the best. Some facts of toiial roiiuvnec tlie be-auties of Italy 
oec.an have never inded been seized are. seen, as through the visions of a 
With greater truth. The glassy mir- dream; the power of a conceiitTatiug 
ror-like surface of the heaving Avaves, composition livings together the dis- 
spooding oiiAvard, and carrying along taut mountains, the languishing sky, 
the resistless boat, Avhicli, having lost the villages nestling .among the hills, 
all other way, heaves powerless. In the broken arch, and tJio exuberant 
this work is likewise found the subtle fertility of a southern clime, all lus- 
relation of eaeli puit to all, and all trous and golden in the fervid colour 
to each--sky, water, vessels, figures, of a burning sun. That this is liter¬ 
al! seen under a dreain-likc halo. To ally like to nature e^cn in Italy, it 
those special aspects of nature tiii.s were absurd to protend. But it is 
picture is most tnie. Yet iis we have like to wh.at imagination pictures— 
said, such works .am to* be prized like to the romance whicli poetry has 
father as a glowing fiction than a written ■— lik§ to 4he rcmcmb(X''cd 
iitcmi fact. It has often been our scones of jiast didight, when the cold 
lot to traverse the ocean in sunshine, of the wind o» tlie heat of the sun— 
shade, and shower, yet never dhl it when the importunity of the mendi- 
appo.ar to us in guise like this. Of i .lut or the weariness of fatigue arc 
the same manner the Water-Colour forgotten, and memory enhances, 
Gallery contains further examples, while it record.«i, all that ministered 
Take, for instance, the drawing of to iileasure. It is an utter mistake 
“ Lam ccston” (340), in which nature to jait such works to the test of literal 
is Kubjeeted to the utmost art-treat- truth ; they prove, on the contrary, 
ment: the sky is full of atraosphc'C,* the position tor which we havc.con- 
over the landscape is sunshine; in tno temfed, that knagiiiation is the ai'tist’a 
putting together of the entire picture liighest gift, and that^ consequently, 
there is all possible skill; the colour a picture of compositiou, a work of 
is delicate in gradations; anti positive romance, takes a nobler mental poai- 
notes arc thrown in only where point tion than a mere detailed chronicle 
and emphasis are needed. Such of facts or events. 
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It mi<^Iit load to interesting losthetic and being harmonious and grammatic 
conclusions, vcro wo to analyse by in colour, it was left to the cngravci 
what moans Turner, in the more to translate the transitional deln;acies 
visionary drawirigs of this Water- of tint info the equivalent of light 
Oolonr (Jalleiy, succeeded iu main- and sliado. It will be found that in 
taining his' spoil over the imagiiiii- detail tkev arc minute, yet the detail 
tion. ^It were interesting to inquire is merged into one general clfcct. 
how tiir it was needful that the mind This strongly marked general eftbet, 
should be at once caughrup from the for the sake of wliicb all tliat is iiyini- 
earth, as in a trance; how fiu- it was cal is surrendered,makes tliescworks, 
necessary, by a dream-like halo of considering the subtlety of their corn- 
unreality, to blind ilio clearer vision; position, not only eminently telling, 
Jjow far a stern, startling tnith might but in some sense easily understood. 
Biuldciily awaken to a conviofing Hence the erroneous conclusion that 
sense of delusion ; or how far, on tJio they were equally easily executed, 
contrary, a skilful intermingling of But however rapid iir’ght have been 
literal fact with fancied lictiou was the actual execution, never could it 
absolutely osswitial to satisfy that be asserted of any other painter witli 
pictorial conscience which impera- greater truth, that to throw off these 
tively (lemands truth. It would pro- works readily in an hour had roquinid 
bably be tliscovcrcd that the success the hard labour of a life. Accord- 
of these works dep(5iuk on tlic duo ingly, ou close examination, it will 
balance of these appan-ntly iiiconi- bo [bund that, in the execution, there 
patiblc eleiin'iits. It will indee.d be is no daring dash of hand, no Imoad 
found that the license of romance is blotting in of subject; even the sky is 
fully baliiiKjcd by the wondrous stipi)led, ami every scj^uiire inch has 
amount anti value of literal truth, so its separate light, shade, and rcsolu- 
that it becomes diflicult to dc-termine tion of colour. Never was so much 
whether these drawings are to bo knowledge crow'ded into so small a 
priced most for their accuracy to space, so much complexity and intri- 
nalure or for their cousuiumato skill cacy'reduced into simidicity;so much 
as works of ait. ^ po.sitive]y stated, and yet so much 

In the Water-Colour Call cry are vaguely suggestt'd; so much for the 
collected many of Turner’s drawings eye to discover, and at the same time 
for buoK illustration, and avis need so much for the imagination to cou- 
searcc'ly say tlart, to the artist espe- jecturc. 

eially, they are. studios of pictorial Such works, as w'O have said, are 
ellbet and maiiagemeut. Wo were at the same time both nature and 
more partieulafly struck with “ Milan art, fact and fiction, each meeting tlie 
Cathedral” (;u;(5), “Mai atlioii” (370), other halt-way; and, consequently, 
and “ On the Rhine” (317). Iu the they are soiuetimes admired simply 
“Milan Cathedral,” note the skilful as worksofart,sometimes exclusively 
maiiagemeut of tiro long procession, as works of nature. It has been our 
upbuwhichtlie]iftht,shndo,and colour object to show that they arc cmially 
arc so (levterousiy thrown, that great admirable as both, that they are sig- 
rlistance is given, and tiie whole length nal oxample.s of that highest class of 
of pavement, i'ruiu foregj omul to the art in which a great man throws into 
catlicdral rloor, kept doivii in perfect nature a portion of his oavu greatness, 
level. ■ Imlecd, we need scarcely say constituting a picture, as Coleridge 
that the entire series of these vignette said, an intermediate something be- 
drawings is remarkable for the skil- tweep a thought and a thing. Tliero 
fill putting together of thg subject, came, howtwer, it is well known, and 
and for that pictorial management by ^.now we trust universally admitted, 
wliith the strong telling points are a time in the history of Tumei^s 
brought out, and the merged mind, when, to adopt.the idea of Colo- 
or counteracted. We need not say rid^, the idiosyncrasy of the artist’s 
how exquisite they are iu colour; yet “ thougjit ” grew morbid and cxces- 
they belong to that period when litc- sive. Of this closing and melancholy 
ralnaturehadffiveii place to romance; period, *“ The Exile and the Rock 
they arc indeea studies in chromatics; Limpet,” and “The Angel standing 
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in tho Sun,” among the Marlborough 
House Collection, arc sufficiently 
signal examples. • 

Of tho numerous pictures and 
drawings now in Manchester, it is, 
perhaps, well that but few manifest 
the extravagance of this latest man¬ 
nerism. The drawing of “ Llanberris 
Lake” (334), in the Water-Colour 
Gallery, tends, for the first time, to 
that fierce blaze of the fiery furnace, 
and falls into that incoherence of 
colour, that mental wandering and 
paroxysm, which indicated, if we may 
he allowed to sot, in what direction 
madness lay. We scarcely know 
whether to deem it strange or but 
natural, that Turner’s strongest fa¬ 
culty, the sense of colour, should have 
been the first to give w'ay, not indeed, 
that it did so much break 
down as overleap prescribed bounds 
—what had alwmys been a passion, 
becoming in the cud raving delirium. 
Of this last sad stage, “ K.us.simcht, 
Lake, of Lucerne” (37J)), and “An 
Alpine Pass,” his last drawing {3H()), 
may be taken as examples : the one 
class has been designatc(l “the Scarlet 
fever;” the other, “ the Yellow fever.” 
AV 0 need not say that, as critics, we 
have long eomlcmncd these extrava¬ 
gances. Wc at least have nothing to 
retract. As far back as the year 1833, 
this fiery school, in our Kuglish art, 
of whicli these drawings are ultra 
cxam[)les, was denounced as fol¬ 
lows ;— 

“ There ore modem pictures that 
woTild nuiko you long for a parasol, uiid 
put you iu fear of the yellow fever, and 
into suspicion of the jaiinSicc; scenes 
l>rclcuding, too, to be Faiiy Land, that 
iiie as hot as capsicum, terribly tropical, 

‘ sub curru nimium ]tropinqui soils,’— 
where an Undine would be dried and 
withered, and you would long more for 
.an icicle than Lalage, and w'ould cry out 
for the shades of Erebus to bide you 
thcrpiii. Horace says: ‘ Place me under , 
the chariot of the too near sun, iu a laud 
unblcsu of houses.’ Yet do artists 
deCance build tlioir structures under the 
blaze of the sweltering orb, then j^ir^ 
baps give you u river in a region where 
even a Niobo could not squeeze out the 
moisture of a tear. You are astoTiisbed 
at the skill of the artist, ond detest his 


work, and require a green shade over 
your eyes for a week, and dread an oph¬ 
thalmia. The true worship of nature is 
a greater mj’stcry ; tho idol demands 
not the caldron and the fiery furnace ; 
would she were the Mater Cybelo to un¬ 
yoke the lioii from her car, and drive tho 
iimd recusant back into tlie woods. You 
cannot open ail Aunnal without the flar- 
iug sun 111 the niiddlo of tho ; all 
imitate tho wonder. Are wc tired of the 
quietness of laiulscape < Must the earth 
cxcliaugo its verdure for a hiirnt-up l>r,r- 
renpess, as if suiriiscd witli hriinsiono ! 
and Phoebus liiuiiclf, if he appear, bo 
ever in a flamc-coloured hiiitl" ^ 

Wc li.i'l set oursolves tlio tiisk of 
tracing the connection subsisting be¬ 
tween our national lifo and our na¬ 
tional art, and tlio caroiT of Turner is 
an example which s<;rvos our ]iurpow‘. 
Thus ill his first rise lie was historic 
ami conservative, laying his founda¬ 
tions wide and deep in the past, 
seeking security in e.vperii'iice, and 
finding wi.^idom iu au arlstoemey of 
greatness. Tlieu ensued n pliaso 
siiecially acuord.ant with the existing 
te.iidcncie.s of our national mind, when 
he set liimseirsteadtastly to the study 
of nature, seizing her pictorial aspeet^s 
and phenomena, thus making art in 
this its extended miluralism, in some 
measure commensurate in aim and 
importance with our natural science. 
His closing career of intoxicated ex¬ 
travagance m.ay at lifttSight seem ill 
accordant with tin* practical sobriety 
of the national character. Wo regret 
to say, however, that an unhealthy 
craving for mental sensation and sur¬ 
prise has long set in; that repose i.s 
now superseded by intensity and velo¬ 
city ; that old truthg are iu danger of 
being negleetffd for specious eiTor, 
and quiet merit for nu'retrieious pre¬ 
tence. Now we do not say that in 
Turner’s last manner there was no 
saving merit; we only point out tho 
manifest relation between these works 
of cxtravagiiiieo and these cravings 
for intoxication, and accordingly we 
find, whon the novelty of surprise is 
over, and tho public talk has tired 
out. that thiwe ultra works lose their 
spell, and the piiblio, true to their 
better instincts, return with settlerl 
apiiroval to those earlier pictures in 


* The SkettHier (p. 12), by the llev. John Eagles. See JBlad’icooWs Matjnihie, 
vol. xxxiii. p. 684. 
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whicli simple nature was the inspira- (26) 
tion, and a wise antiquity the guide, the 
What we now urge respecting the and 
last style of Turner, is applicable to 
the first manner of the equally noto¬ 
rious scliool of English prc-Raphael- 
ites. They are tlie latest novelty; 
the public arc indebted to their works 
for a new pictorial sensation; tliey 
Inive givoi an interesting and an 
endless topic of talk. All this may bo 
taken as a success ; but when, as in 
the iiianneri'd works of Turner, •the 
public eye becomes wearied with a 
novelty at length grown stab;, these 
pre-Raphaelites may du'ad, from the 
noisy and fickle democracy of taste, a 
reaction not Icsia blintl and extrava¬ 
gant tliau former praise. The spirit 
of revolution whicli fitst crowned, 
is, in the end, not less lagcr to 
dethrone. 

Let ns now endeavour to show how 
far the English school of fignie-jiaiiil- 
ing is representative of tlm English 
character and our inesent asiiect of 
civilisation. As society'glows more 
complex, art naturally becomes more 
mum fold. The fewer the wants, the 
Ampler the i(l('as of a people, the 
more narrow will bn the range of their 
art-creations. The art of barbarou.s 
nations is not only nido, but propor- 
tionably circumscribed ; even the arts 
of Egypt aiwl of fSrecce, whatever bo 
tbeir merit, and liowevcr clearly they 
declare an advanced civilisation, are 
at least wanting in wide universality. 

The pictures of the middh; ages, as 
the Mauehester Exhibition abundant¬ 
ly shows, were still more eirciim- 
scribeJ ill subject; and while tlu-y 
iimitc to ardour 4 .oertain noble facili¬ 
ties of the mind, they leave the wider 
circuit of human natiyc unrepresent¬ 
ed. It is not till we enter tlic gallery 
of the modern English school that 
we find art assume that wider lati¬ 
tude, wliicli may even perhajis be 
deemed latitudinariaii, taking in the 
profane no less than the sacred, the 
comic as well as the tragic. What 
a reyoliitiori is indeed involved in the 
entire purpose and diijiction of art 
by the contrast between “ The Last 
Supper” (3<))’'of Giotto, *The Bap¬ 
tism” (132) of Francia, and “The 
Crucifixion” (123) of Raphael, on the 
one hand; and, on the other, “ Tlie 
Marcli of the Guards to Finchley” 
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by Hogarth, “TheDrawing of 
Militia (514) by John Philip, 
“Snaf-Apple .'Night” (634) by 
Maclisc. This ominous introduction 
of comedy and satire into modern art, 
and their prevalence in our English 
school, induce gra'^c reflection. A 
well-known passagi imrporting to be 
descriptive of the Saviour, ewdod 
with the words, “None have seen 
him laugh, but many Have seen him 
weep;” and accordingly, the art of 
the middlii ages might readily move 
to tears, but never iL eutionally pro¬ 
voked to laughter. It is then start¬ 
ling to find our English school com- 
uicnee with the works of Hogarth ; 
and this vein of comedy, once opened, 
rims more or less throughout the 
English Gallery. Tills intermingling 
of comedy into art is |)erhajj.s, after 
all, a healthful and inaniiil indication. 
It has been said, man is the only 
animal who laughs; and when he 
docs laugh, as here upon canvass, he 
shows a light heart and a free con¬ 
science ; .and far be it from us to sug¬ 
gest that the keenest sense of comedy 
and satire is irreconcilable with 
higher dutie.s, or incompatible with 
more serious art. We fear, however, 
that this revolution in the pnrpobe 
of the arts implies that they arc now 
content with a lower aim; that their 
present object is not so much to 
ennoble, as to amuse ; tliat, in tact, 
they now serve to ilecorate a drawing¬ 
room, instead of asiiiring, as formerly, 
to add devotion to a ehuveh. Herein, 
however, we find an adaptation in 
the existing pliaso of art to the wants, 
or at least to the weakness, of onr 

f ircscnt civilisation. The business of 
ife is now so intense, the conflict of 
the world so severe, that art, becom¬ 
ing reactionary', has now taken tlie 
province of recreation, and a picture 
which beguiles into a smile, or pro¬ 
vokes to laughter, accordingly con¬ 
fers on the world a service. It is, 
then," neither strange nor unpardon¬ 
able that on the walls of an exhibi- 
»tion should be hung worlcs of eome^ 
as well as of tragedy,—that Mr 
Dobson’s “Tohit and the Angel” 
(517), “ Pepys’ Introduction to Nell 
Gwynno” (526) by Mr Egg, Mr 
Leightop’s “ Procession of Cimabue ” 
(520), and “ The Ghost Scene in Mac¬ 
beth” (622) by Mr Maclisc, should 
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all be found together on one wall in 
the same gallery. Such distribution 
and arrangement at le^t conspires 
to that system of contrast, surprise, 
and sensation, by which, as we have 
seen, the much-dreaded mental ennui 
is gtiarded oif. This violation of the 
art-unities is indeed specially Eng¬ 
lish ; it has the sanction of Shake¬ 
speare ; and the present heterogeneous 
character o# our art may at least 
claim the following.wcll-kiiown pas¬ 
sage by Dr Johnson in its defence,— 

“ Sbakespcarc’a plays,” ho says, and 
the argument equally applies to our 
English art—“ Shakespeare’s plays aro 
not, in the rigorous and critical souse, 
either tragedies or comedies, but compo¬ 
sitions •f a distinct kind; exhibiting the 
real state of sublunary nature, wbicli 
partakes of good and evil, joy and sorrow, 
niiijglod with endless variety of propor¬ 
tion and innumerable modes of combi¬ 
nation ; aud expressing the course of tlio 
world, ill which tho loss of one is the 
gain of tho other, in which, at tho saiiio 
time, the reveller is hasting to his wino, 
aud the mourner bux-jing his friend.” 

Tlie school of '/r»?v painting, in 
which it will be seen the Knglisli 
Gallery is so jirolific, would S(5oiii to 
take "its rise in this iudiscriininato 
and naturalistic treatment of actual 
and ordinary life. Our English art 
is tlius in great mea'surc a spontane¬ 
ous emanation from the poimlar mind, 
liinling what beauty, poetry, or eomie 
point it may, in the incidents of 
society, rather than seeking what 
might perhaps be now decmerl an 
abnormal elevation, distant from tlie 
daily sympatliies of imwnkind. Tlic 
sphere of art would no doubt be 
higher, were the life of man better; 
ifhis inner life were more thoughtful, 
his feelings less artificial and conven¬ 
tional, the outward manifestation of 
that life through art would doubtlcs.s 
become more contemplative and heart¬ 
felt. For our part, now ever, wo arc 
content to take the present idiase of 
art as W'e find it, more especially as 
these English pictures are good <if 
their kind, with no ijretence, it is rue, 
to the student-life of the lew, but at 
the same time, honestly renrosenta- 
tive of life as it now is; o4uie crowd 
of gay dresses which throng our ex¬ 
hibitions ; of the drawing-room and 
dinner-giving world, from whence 


comes patronage to art. We accord-' 
ingly trace a certain refinement of 
manner and style about our present 
school, which contrasts, we think 
favourably, with the co^sor comedy 
of Hogarth aud the pig-sty ojittages 
of Morland. It will be seen, for e.x- 
ample, how Wilkie in bis “ Blind- 
raa i’s Buff” (258), and in his “ Kent 
D -y ” (2(55), refined upon the Dutch 
Tjiders and Brouwer, transnmtiug 
tlie tenants of a cottage into fit com- 
pj^ny for a palace. In like manner, 
jVIr Paed, in his admirable ])ieture of 
the “ Village School ” (44S), e8chi:w.s 
all that is repnlsivo in poverty and 
rags; whileMrWehsterwiollyavoids 
the pictorial diiticiilty of low life, by 
Tiiaking his hoys in such master¬ 
pieces as “the riaygnmnd” (828\ 
and “the Slide" (.35(i), the polished 
sons of gentlemen It is, inaeed, re¬ 
markable how dilicate treatment, 
skill in oxecution, study of charaetci’, 
and point in iiicidciit, c.aii, in such 
])iolures, raisis snhjt'cts the most eom- 
mon into.works of extraordinary 
merit. 

This wide and undefined term 
“ pftiiitiii;/," includes a clas^i' 
works which, taken from ))oliteilb- 
eiety or genteel e-oiuedy, are especially 
suited for tho drawing-room. “Tho 
Vicar of Wakefield,” th(i plays of 
Sheridan, the W'ritings of Sterne and 
A«ldison, arc tho favourite works for 
illustration. It is, indeed, quite sur¬ 
prising wh;it trillcs will please, if 
tho art whieli adoyis lie excellent. 
“ Unele Toby and tho Widow Wad- 
in.'ui ” (3fi9),Sir Roger do Coverley 
going to Church ” (5302), and “ Storno 
and the Grisotte ” (425), are,, for ex¬ 
ample, all suhjcAs suited to 'that 
quiet humour find veilixl satire 
which are the spc'cial gifts of Mr 
Leslie, and constitute pictures at 
once pointed and pleasing, which 
amuse without presuming to in¬ 
struct ; which, taking the public taste 
just as it is, condescends to “ pleaso 
with a, feather and tickle with a 
straw.” How delightfully charming 
is a painting of silks and saitins— 
how well, when hung in the draw- 
ing-rooM, it matches with the now 
curtains and the gay carpet—how 
well the elegant attitudes and man¬ 
ners of the people in the picture 
comport with tho elegant trifling in 
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’ society, witli the graceful compli¬ 
ments which pass round-the piano, 
and the sotto race couversiition 
which serves as an accompaniment 
to songs of conventional sentiment! 
Thus how fiompleto is the accord¬ 
ance between art and society j and 
how can pictures fail of pleasing, 
Avhich thus satisfy the highest needs 
of “ evening parties ? ” “ High Art ” 
were an intrusion. Do you suppose 
that a picture of St Peter is wanted 
in that polite society, where the 
conqjany of St Peter himself, flic 
Hide fisherman, would be far from 
welcome 'f In a day when manners 
make the man—and it is more im¬ 
portant to be recognised as the per¬ 
fect genthanau tli.an known as the 
‘good Christian—it is not suriirising 
that art, corresponding to <^lie exi¬ 
gences of society, shoiil(l bocoiue at 
once frivolous and refijicd. 

This is spceially tlic tendency of 
our present English school; yet, 
tliougli a su(;ccsstul work l)e botli 
i'vivolons and refined, it is, at the 
same time, needful that the cxocu- 
tiou and treatment should be ])ic- 
torially good. If manners make 
t/Mfc ivvim, it is needful, at least, that 
tlie manners shall be of the best; and 
if pictorial manners and polish, and 
a good wardrobe, be sulliciont to 
make tne ])ieture, it is at any rate 
demanded that, tbe-sc excellencies 
shall bo the best of their Idnd. Mr 
Charles Kean, at the Princess’s Tlieti- 
tre, may succeed by alluring the eye; 
but yet, to commUud even this success, 
it was necdfid that the stage-display 
should 1)0 of its kind the hesfr. In like 
manner take Mr Frith’s “ Life at the 
Seo^ide” in tho*Aeadeniy Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1854, and which we are sony 
not to find now at Manchester : it 
Avas admirably executed, abounding 
in pt)int, humour, and character ; 
it was the best of its class, and the 
crowd which gathered round it .at 
once constituted a just tribute to its 
merit, and afiorded sufficient evidence 
that to amuse and tickle by a trifle 
is now the special province of art. 
The pictures of Mr Fritir and of Mr 
Egg arc, indeed, so admirtably exe¬ 
cuted, that we should with reason 
rcCTct their absence in any Ex¬ 
hibition. Take for example Mr 
Frith’s “Stage-Coach Adventure” 


(386); it is marked by pungent sa¬ 
tire, is capitsill;^^ painted, and has, at 
least, the merit of adding to enjoy¬ 
ment by crcfiting^musement. In the 
8amcAvay,MrEgg’s ■ deturesof “Pepya’ 
Introduction to Nell Gwynne ” (.526), 
and “Peter the Grat’s first Infer- 
A'iew with Catherine ” (;?!)8), are ad¬ 
mirable rather from the e^celleneft of 
pictorial manner and oxt'cition tlian 
from any intrinsic value in the sub¬ 
ject. People delight to fiTid what 
they have read of put upon canvass ; 
it is now specially the province of a 
picture to realise and satisfy curio¬ 
sity, and it is scarcely loss gratifying 
for a mail to find his own v grant 
tlioughts and reminisecnces redmaal 
to pictorial form, tlian to scejjimself 
in print. All men, of cour.se, liavc 
read Tk" Vicar of JVah'A'dJ, jind 
IniA'c eaily recollections of Moses 
and his adventures : what then can 
be more, delightful than to come 
upon the two pictures of Maclise 
(579 and 585), and see Moses, bow 
smart be is made for the fair,—^to 
mark the consternation of his re¬ 
turn, and actually to find the gross 
of green spectacles here fnll in Anew ? 
I’o praise Avorks or men of such ac¬ 
knowledged excellence were needless, 
to attempt their depreciation fruit¬ 
less. Such pictures cannot but suc¬ 
ceed, because they aAvaken pleasing 
and passive memories without tax¬ 
ing to heavy thought, or I'on.sing a 
dormant conscience. We live in a 
day when sermonising is permitted 
to the pulpit alone, as the only set- 
olf to tlie levity of a world which 
dares not to^ bo serious. Wc doubt 
not, Avere it necessary, a deep moral 
might be tliscovered m “Unene Toby 
and the Widow Wadman,” in “ Lift) 
at the Sea-side,” or in “Moses and 
the Spectacles; ’ but, for our part, avo 
should scarcely presume tt» moralise 
where we are evidently told to laugh, 
especially as the laughter may be 
both hparty and harmless. 

It is scarcely a hopeful symptom 
t]iat our national art so early in its 
growth should have so soon degene¬ 
rated into a luxury. Dnrs is an art of 
wealth ambitious of display, rather 
than of tjioughts which demand an 
utterance, of feelings which claim a 
sympathy. Ours is an art allied to 
the merchant wealth of Venice, 
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rather than to the convent thought refinement, and the exquisite di-aw- 
of Fiesoli, or even to thestudenWife ing in tho hands and heads; or, more 
which now feeds our literature. It especially, to “ The Bathers ” (357), 
is an art of colour, ratner than of and observe the delicate undulation 
form, of effect rather than of senti- iu tho lines and forms : the modida- 


ment; it seeks to furnish a room in¬ 
stead of feeding the mind—to allure 
rather than to exact. But to the 
go]^cous art of Venice in her glory 
we cannot yet attain. Of Venice it is 
said, “ In purple was she robed, and 
of her feast nionarchs partf)okand, 
accordingly, her palace-art was sump¬ 
tuous and ornate. In li kc manner our 
own school of painting, under the 
patronage of merchant princes, as 
here assembled at tlie grand empori¬ 
um of commerce, lia.s emulated the 
same display; yet, nevertheless, our 
works contrast with the glowing 
creations of Venice, as the Exchange 
and the Free Trade Hall iu Man¬ 
chester compare with the Doge’s 
Palace. 

Yet must it be conceded that our 


tion of light, shade, and*colour: the 
refined idealising of the actual model, 
free from the coarsenc'ss of Etty and 
the mamuired generalisation of Fntst, 
Then, if in wonder yon :i.sk how all 
this knowledge and skill has been 
a'tJlincd, walk into tlie room of drSw- 
ings, e.xamine tho chalk studit s from 
thd life, and the elaborate skidch fer 
his masterpiece, “ The Choice of the 
Wedding Gown.” Again, we say, these 
works are perfect in their kind ; and 
while such a school existed, a pre- 
Raphuclite revolution and revelation 
wore not needed. 

The difficulty of assigning to thest! 
pic-Kaphaelite wmKs their rightful 
position in the history of past art, or 
among the works of our own times, 
is indicated at once in tin* violence of 


drawing-room art admits of and re¬ 
ceives much refinement and elegance 
in its treatment. There is, as wo have 
said, in tlie works of Mr Leslie a 
touch of subtlety. We would also, for 
this same merit, specially point out 
Mr Horsley’s “ Matlrigal” (549). Look 
at the hands, huxv (lelicately formed, 
how sensitive to the music; tlu; heads, 
how expressive of character, and how 
full of the occasion ; the bearing of 
ilie figures, and their attire, how in¬ 
dicative of birth ami rcfineraimt! A 
picture which, like this, takes a do¬ 
mestic seeiic, and exalts it into a re¬ 
fined and thoughffnl work of arc, 
throws into the conception of lift' a 
poetry, ami thus does service to man¬ 
kind. Wc need <[ibt say that the 
works of Mr Mulrcady bear this same 
eritic.'il test. Careful and clabor.atc 
in execution and finish, rich and lus¬ 
trous in colour, matured in thought 
and intention, free from mannerism, 
they attain all the special merits 
which the English pre-Raphaclitcs 
only aim at, and sufficiently show 
tuat our national school was nqjb 
wholly wanting in truth and s icc- 
rity when the brethren appeared with 
their wondrous revelations. The best 
works of Mr Mulrcedy are^not to be 
seen in Manchester. Turn,* however, 
to the hayfield, with “ Burtjhell and 
Sophia” (362), and mark the high 


their opijoncnts, ami by the ardour 
of tlieir fripiuLs. To tak»! a middle 
course woul'd be more (a,sy, were th<>y 
not themselves, both in their doc¬ 
trine and by their works, so agress- 
ively antagonistic. For ourselves, 
we have, in onr y)rc\ious article, al¬ 
ready shown that this MaueUestcr 
E.vhihitioiv abundantly proves that 
the l)rethreu have imitated the mid¬ 
dle ages by tho resuscitation of ex¬ 
ploded errors, ratlier than through 
the adoption of high spiritual graei'S. 
But perhaps tlie members of Ibis 
school would rather fie tested by their 
tiiitli to living nature than bv their 
literal transcript of a past iiistory. 
Even, however, upon this issue we 
shall find thaj vcreficts are conflicting. 
One man, witli inagnitying lens 'in 
hand, but vrith no notion, as wc 
think, of what is reipiisito to a i)ic- 
turo, examines an<i counts every se- 

{ larate liair on tho ruddy peasant’s 
lead, or individualises each blade of 
grass in the field (see 424), and forth¬ 
with in ccsta^ exclaims how wonder¬ 
ful, how like to nature! Another man, 
who has studied nature not loq^ dili¬ 
gently, and who is certainlynot less in- 
ibrmed op the true philosophy of art. 
eschewing the numerously-supplied 
magnifying and opera glasses by 
which tho Manchester Gommittce 
have unconsciously satirised the exe- 
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cution of the works exhibited, or the qiientl^, it lould not at the same nio- 
injusticoofthcir hanging,—this man, ment see ihe down on the motli’s 
we say, anxious to test these preten- wing, or cnint the ears of com in tin; 
tious pietui-es by unaided vision and distant fielfl. In order to mark witii 
unbiassed mind, exclaims in execra- equal distinctness tlieso varied de- 
tiou, how detestable! how untrue to tails, so widely distant from the focus 


nature ! It is evident, then, that on 
this point the public are divided into 
diametrically opposing parties. Wo 
think, liowcvcr, it must be admitted 
b^all, that this new school is the 
last and the most idtra development 
of the naturalistic tendencies which 
wo have already pointed out as the 
special characteristic of our national 
art. Whether this lu'w aspect of 
naturalism be iiidecdsimplo nature,or 
a gross inannerLsm, and altogether a 
caricaturo of nature, is another ques¬ 
tion. We think, howev(T, wc may 
lipsitivoly assort that these works, 
oven if true to nature asslie m, are at 
least utterly falser to nature as she 
a 2 qi(’nrs. It is, therefore, manifest 
that these pictures, as translations of 
nature into art, are utterly uiitrue, 
and false. This is, indeed, the fuu- 
dauiental error which vitiates all their 
industry, their pr('teuded honesty and 
truth. It may be admitted that, in 
natuni, a cube has eiglit sides, but if 
an artist should in his,picture paint 
more than thnie, he violates the pos¬ 
sibilities of vision. In like maimer, 
a swallow on tlie wing may have eye, 
bill, and plumage; but when Mr Hunt 
actually puts all these details into his 
picture (424), pretending to he true to 
nature, ho paints, in fact, a ])ietorial 
falsehood. Wliatevcr may have been 
an o.arli(!r doctrine, it has now been 
the ])raeticc of several ceuturios, that 
the aetiou of a picture mu.st be limit¬ 
ed to a moment ^)f time; that, for 
example, on the same canvass cannot 
be represented a maii^oing to exe¬ 
cution, the scene of his execution, 
and the subsequent burial; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, Mr Cope, in his •* Martyr¬ 
dom of Lawrence Saunders” (ouo), 
has thrown an analogous subject into 
three separate compartments or pic¬ 
tures. Now, it is this visual and 
mental, no less than pictorial law, 
which the English pre-Iiaphaelites 
Bubstantially violate in their works. 
In the “ Hireling Shepherd” (424), it 
may be possible that the eye should 
mark, for example, each individual 
Imir^on the peasant’s head, but, come- 


of vision, a succession of moments, 
and still more, several distinct points 
of sightj arc needful. Thus this c(fmi 1 
emphasis of detail throughout the 
picture, so fatal to pittorial effect, 
arises in the fundamental error, that 
it is the province of a picture to re¬ 
present nature as she ts, not as she 
iqy'fuys. 

This doctrine of aspects and ap¬ 
pearances constitutes, in fa(.'', the 
very j^osoj)hy and poetry of art. 
If art’re iiotluiig but a literal tran¬ 
script of nature, then is picture- 
making moolianical, and tlie painter’s 
vocation dnidgery. Art is no longer 
the rendering of what the poet-miiid 
pcveeivi'B or feels, but the manual 
and servile transeri])t of detail wbicli 
can be sj)ei t out and couutod. This is 
a naturalism wliieh defeats itself, by 
leading to an art which, as art, is un¬ 
natural ami monstrous; a naturalism 
which is, ill fact, materialism ; and in 
proportion as it is material, ignores 
tlio arl ist’s mind, whose special pro¬ 
vince it is to (tompose, to create, and 
to idealise. This is the philosophical 
error which infects and vitiates, to a 
greater or less tlegree, all the works 
which have proceeded from this 
presuiupliious school. Sir Joslma 
Keynolds would semn, as it were, by 
anticipation, to have ilcnouiiccd the 
delusions of these men, when he 
wrote as follows,— 

“ Amongst tho mpintera and writers 
on painting, Ihero la oiio maxim uni- 
vcraii'.ly admitted, and continually in- 
cule.n;ed. Imitat ' nature is the invari¬ 
able rule; but 1 know of none who have 
explained in what manner this rule is 
to bo understood; the consequence of 
which i.s, that every one iuke.s it in the 
most obvious sense, that objects are re¬ 
presented naturally when they have sncli 
relief that they seem real. It may ap¬ 
pear strange, perhap.s, to hear this sohso 
of the rule disputed, but it must bo con¬ 
sidered that, if the exclusive excellence 
of a painter consisted only in this kind 
of imitation, painting must lose its rank, 
and bo no jonger considered as a liberal 
art and sister to poetry. This imitation 
being merely mechanical, in which the 
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hlowes^t intellect is always s|re to succeed vel in expression. « The awakened 


bestj for the painter of jeuius cannot 
stoop to drudgery, in which the under¬ 
standing has no part; and what pretence 
baa ai't to claim kindred with poetry but 
its powers over the imsgioation 1 ” 


Conscience ” (350) f» likewise in this 
respect not less remarkable, every 
incident arldiii}? emphasis to the 
story, and the marvellous detail aid¬ 
ing the realisation. It is these men¬ 
tal attributes which have ^fiven to 
tho best works of these artists a high 
position with all jncu who, tired of 
convcnlionaliKm and elegant triHing, 

- - . . , would fain look to art for sugges- 

weknowofnotheoiy which lays down tive thought and the mind’s expres 
that flesh should be made of brick- sipii. Wc w'ould, as fur us in ns 


There pe other errors and perver¬ 
sities which seem to beloiig to indi¬ 
vidual taste, or rather to the want of 
good taste, rather than to arise from 
any dogmatical theory. For instance, 


dust; that human hair should bo uni¬ 
formly red • tliat women should bo un- 
exccptionally ugly; tliat men should 
be ungiiinly and uncouth; that beauty 
should be esclicvvod as a mural evil, 
and poetry bo souglit only in tlie 
repulsivc. That we are in no way 
over-rating the special elaims of these 
works to public attention and adnii- 
ration, ■will be at once (ivident ou 
anjM'uling to Mr Hunt’s “Hireling 
Shepherd” (12-1), and his ecpially 
startling “ Gentlemen of Verona” 
(470). It is strange, iiay, it is un- 
psirdoiiable, tliat the pretendcvl love 
of iiuture — a nature Avliieb shows 
liorsolf so beauteous, so pluci*!, and 
unobtnisivc—slioiild result iii ine- 
tures so repulsive, so racrctricions 
and offensive. 

We readily admit that, notwith¬ 
standing such abhorrent qualities, 
the works of these nnm possess some 
remarkable merits. If tlioy did not, 
it W'ero impossible that they couM so 
long have maintained their grouml in 
public attentjon. Some of the best 
works wlueh have emanated from 
this school, it must be admitted, are 
not in Muiiehestcr. It is to be re- 
grcittcd tJifit Millais’s pictures of 
“The Huguenots” and the “ Order of 
Heloasc,” are not hero exhibited, and 
tlmt the undoubted genius of this 
artist hiis no better witness to attest 
his merit than his “ Autumn Leaves ” 
(313). Yet, notwithstanding these 
dcfiriencies, the E.xhibition eontains 
■works, to deny all merit to which 
Avould assuredly be to condemn o»r- 
selves. For example, in Mr E int’s 
“Claudioand Isabella” (563), there 
13 a dread fear iu Claudio, a reproof 
in the Isabella, with her stead¬ 
fast manner and soul-picjjrciug eye, 
which makes this work, notwith¬ 
standing its repulsive aspect, a mar- 


lies, earnestly beseeeli these nrddit 
painters to throw a,side their repul¬ 
sive. mannerisin, their false dogmas, 
and the dogmatising ti'acIuTS who 
have betrayed tlmir best interests; 
and hencefo rtli, aect *rdi ng to the souin I 
and long-established eanons in art, 
throw into their works more aiul 
more of thought, dor*]) inte.nt, .ami 
lupiital exprt^ssion. Tliey are wholly 
in error when tiny .suppose that to 
ihi’in Wits confided a fre.sh revrjlation. 
All that is essmifiallv new in them¬ 
selves andHiciv works i.s a rejndsive 
and utleriy false mannerism, which 
in their best pirrtnres they have 
theinsidves already in great ineasui'i! 
abamloned. Wliat is good and arl- 
mirable in kheir praetiee is in no¬ 
wise new, mid belongs not speeirdly 
to them ; it is coeval Avith the origiii 
of all noble art, and iinmntablo a.s 
the best faculties ‘of* man. Surely 
they do not pretend that to them is 
due the discovi'ry that truth, Iionesty, 
and sineevity, are es^entijl to all high 
labour, and that thought and mental 
expression arrr the highest attributes 
in the works^ of man. I'lie enlire 
history of art enforces the truth of 
these doctriiieH, old as the rccoflls of 
the human raci*. It is thought and 
mental expression which gives to the 
classic hearls of Jupiter, of Alexander, 
and of Psyche, their claim to immor¬ 
tality. It was thought and mental 
expression whicdi gave to the now 
much-abused Raphael, in the “ Dis¬ 
pute ” ^nd “ the Sehoeil of Athens,” 
nis supreme position in the middle-age 
revival. This same thought mid ex¬ 
pression, found in the greatest works 
of Titian and Tintoret, still subsist¬ 
ing in such pictures as “ The Three 
Marys” (310),not extinct in the school 
of Spain, and in “ Tho Descent from 
the Cross” by Rubens, have in all 
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tiges, and in all countries, given to 
art its value and renown. Among 
the presumptuous errors, then, Which 
our pre-ll:iph:u!lite brothreu have 
yet to union rn, is the flattering notion, 
that to tliom'pertains the honour of 
any grand discovery. In proportion 
as they henceforth learn humility, 
learn to sieknowhidge that before the 
dawn of their light the world was 
not in utter darkness; just in pro¬ 
portion as they.submit to the wiKUoru 
that has gone before them- a wisdo^u 
which, though they think it not, may 
.still be found living around them; 
- -just in this same proportion vill 
they lose the noisy notoriety belong¬ 
ing to a revolutionary clique, and 
gam that enduiing renowi which 
their genius merits.* 

It i,s somewhat remarkable that 
thi.s pro-llapliaelite furor has not ex¬ 
tended to our school of water-colour 
])ainting. Many of these drawings, 
mdeed, .sufficiently show that .sin- 
(icrity and honesty of purpo.so may 
exist wholly independent of “ the 
bnithren,” and, fortunately, equally 
in<lep(Mident of tlunr rejndsive iiian- 
Jierism. We need scarcely point out 
such works as Mr Lewis’s “ Frank 
Encampment in the Desert” ((iSB), 
or his “Ea.ster day at Kome” ((U7), 
both of which suflieiently prove that 
the utmost originality, and the high¬ 
est merit, may still bo attained by 
genius without the n('<^cssity of any 
7iew revolution. Mr William Hunt, 
again, in his “ Stable Eoy ” (544), 
and in “The Attack” (526), and 
“ The Defeat” (527), is natural, cha- 
meteristie, and graphic to the last 
(higree, yet wholly uninfected by this 
vicious theory, and nn(;pntaminatoil 
by any extravagance in practice. In¬ 
deed, this entire eolleetron of water¬ 
colour drawings is so admirable and 
unexceptional, and the merits of the 
works, and the several mammrs of the 
individual .‘iijfci.sts, so well understood 
and so fully acknoAvledg('d, that the 
task (»f the critic has becoiqe now 
Miflicult, just in propoi-tion as all that 


can be advanced has been already 
anticipated.* In the great Exposition 
of the Fine Arts in Paris, our school 
of watcr-comurs attracted much at¬ 
tention; and Thdophile Gautier, in 
tlic columns of the Moniteur, thus 
spoke of its characteristics,— 

“ ] t is known to what point of perfec¬ 
tion our iie'iglibours beyond the Cliaimol 
have pushed this national style, in which 
they liave no serious rivalfl: they have 
acquired in it a vigour, an edat, an in¬ 
credible effect. If too often tlicir oil- 
pictures resemble water-colours, in re¬ 
venge their water-colours arc like oil- 
pictures for intensity, warmth, and 
energy of tone. They po.ssess colours 
of an iiTcproach.ablo preparation, which 
form a scale the most extended—papers 
smooth as glass, granulated as a wall, 
according to the effect which they dcbirc 
to obtain, anil which admit of work tlio 
most varied, from a free wash to the 
utmost elaboration.”— J.e Moniteur Uiii- 
verdcl, June 21, 18.55. 

Though nil which onu bo said on 
the merits of our English water¬ 
colours has been long since exhaust¬ 
ed, yet we would at least venture to 
advance a few w'ords on tlu! manifest 
relation betweim this essentially na¬ 
tional art and the pictorial wants 
and tastes of the people. Water¬ 
colour art is indei‘<l s])ecially suited 
to the eharaelcristies of our English 
schoitl—a school, as wc have seen, 
jiot ambitious or high, and therefore, 
for the most part, not availing it- 
sf'lf of the full rc.sources or limits of 
oil-painting. Water-colours, on the 
other hand, arc not fitted for grand 
historic works, but rather for those 
smaller cabinet-pictures ami subjects 
of f^eure which arc specially suited 
to liuglish tastes, and the limits of 
])riv€ito patronage. Such subjects 
and works dcraand that liigh and 
dclif'ato finish, that purity and bril- 
lianc^^ of coloirr, which the water¬ 
colour medium can so well attain. 
Such works arc rightly prized as 
gems. .Then, again, atmosphere in 
the sky, and aerial delicacy in dis- 
t£Vices, with all those qualities of 


* Wc need scarcely say'that this year’s E.xhibition of the Royal Academy justifies 
and confirms all that we had written on the English pre-Raphaelites in Mauchester. 
Wo gladly admit, however, that such works as “ Tliojights of the Future,” by Mr 
R. Garrick, and "The Mountain-Path,” by Mr J. T. I.iunell, give, at least to some 
members of this school, the promise of honourable escape from what is monstrous 
and repulsive. 
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colour, effect, and tonclwliich give 
to our landscape art it* supremacy 
aiid charm, are perhaps ^nore ■within 
the rcacli of water-colcnirs than of 
oils. It is, tlicrefoi’c, not suiprising 
that, within their comparatively cir¬ 
cumscribed limits—^thc confines, in 
fact, which bound our English school 
—,thcse works approach pertection, 
and merit all the crowded popularity 
which in Mamihcster has attended 
tlicin. The examples here ])rought 
together arc the best of their kind : 
they are such as minister to enjoy¬ 
ment ■without taxing thought; they 
specially constitute an art of luxury- 
an epicurean bancpiet to tho finer 
senses. 

^jBnt if tlie thought in these worics 
be iK't deep, it cannot at least be 
charged with numotony. The di¬ 
versity, iudc(jd, manifested by the 
leading men in this tlallery, is re¬ 
markable, as if the ready fiuen<-y in 
the voliiclo had given a freedom to 
expression, eacli artist speaking out 
in his OAvn way jn.st what thoughts 
arc in him. Take, for exam])le, 
Lewis, Hunt, Cattermole, Haag, 
Turner, Copley Fielding, Front, 
David Cox, llichardson, U-. Fripp, 
and* nraiiwhitc—all so admirable, 
and yet each so different from the 
other. Contrast tho refined drawing 
and the elaborate stipple of Mr Lewis 
w'ith the nido blotting-in of Cat¬ 
termole ; tlie delicacy Co])lcy 
Fielding‘s tones with the fierce fire 
of Turner’s later colour ; the indefi¬ 
nite sloppy-wash of IMr David Cox 
with tho (fetermined positive execn- 
thni of Mr Branwlute. There is 
certainly in all this nolliing of dead 
academic uniformity; each style, like 
tho school itself, has sprung up, wo 
scarcely know how; each master pre¬ 
suming to imitate nature just in his 
own way. The complaint is often 
heard that our modem civilisation 
ao.stroys individuality of character ; 
but the charge, if trae of society, is 
ceriainly false when applied* to our 
school of art, whether in water or in 
oil. Contrast, for example, Mr Mf disc 
with Sir Charles Eastlako, Mr Dauby 
with Mr Holman Hunt, and in each, 
the strong individuality of our art is 
seen protrading above its goneraliBcd 
nationality; each man owuing alle¬ 
giance first to himself, and then in¬ 


cidentally to his country. In art, 
indeed, our collective nationality is 
formed out of our dissevered inilivi- 
duulities; tho diversified aspects of 
our national school iiaving remark¬ 
ably little in common,'save the one 
locality of origin. Ait, in fact, in 
those days of fusing intercourse, 
iiun-ges its national into a cosmo¬ 
politan oxistenoe ; and thus, for ex¬ 
ample, while the French, Cenn'iu, 
and English schools have each their 
boundary lines of separatioi), all yet 
again iutormiugle into one bietlier- 
hood, Iiaving this in common -tliat 
all alike represent the tljougl.ts, the 
feelings, and the wants, of iJie same 
European civilisatiiyi. 

A Ibicigner ivalking thvongli these 
galleries of English painting would 
exclaim, wliere i,-. their ‘‘higli art'/” 
Aecnstomed to grind altar-]actiires— 
to Kuiilbach's “Fall of dcru.salem,” 
or Ids “Battle of the lliiiis,”—to 
“ Homer deified,” by Ingres- or the 
“Decline of tlic liomaiis,” by Cou¬ 
ture,— ho would be astonished that a 
nation so ‘great in wmltli, in com¬ 
merce, ami iu^onque-st, slionld not 
boast of iiicturcs cipially grand in 
Seale and ambitious in manner. The 
expbination of this iinfortunate ano¬ 
maly is, that*the English artists, from 
Bairy down to Haydoii, specially de¬ 
voted to high art, liave sunk nndiT 
poverty and calamity- Of the works 
of Haydon the public will be glad 
of the opiiortunity now afforded of 
judging for themselves, and they will 
probably arrive at" the conclusion 
that tho merits of these ambitions 
pictures are bandy commen^urute 
with tlicir partial po^nilarity and 
success. Hjs “Judgment of Bolo- 
mon ” (280) is acknowledged as his 
best; “ Macbeth” (24J) betrays his 
besetting exaggeration; and “ The 
Mock Election ” (421) lus coarseness. 
Judging from these works, we should 
infer that lie did not possess sufficient 
innate mental elevation and refine¬ 
ment for the high style to which lie 
aspired! Ilis colouring is coarse, his 
execution clumsy, his figures plebeian, 
and his foms wanting in style and 
dignity,, Still we readily admit that 
his “Judgment of Solomon” is a 
great work, and we cannot but join 
in the re^et, elsewhere expressed, 
that tJiis — one of the highest at- 
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tempts of our English school—-should 
not have fbuud a jjosition in our 
Kational Gallery. 

The’works of Etty, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, merit more than this (jiiali- 
fiod prai.so. ’His picture of “ Ulysses 
ami the Syrens” (i(i3) is great in 
merit as it is grand in scale. Let 
it be admitbal tliat the forms are 
coarse, that the Syrens arc too litcr> 
ally copied from the ordinary models 
of common life ; yet tlui colour, not 
so rapturous as the Venetian, not so 
subtle and delicate as that of Tiinfor 
in his better days, is of tlie highest 
excellence, passing from tlio delicacy 
of silver tones into the richness of 
golden lustre, making tlie picture m, 
banquet for the *eyc, an intoxication 
to the senses. His “ Woman interccd- 
ing for tin? Vanquished” (3Uo) is di- 
i-ecUy founded upon Titian, and at¬ 
tains a Titian-like grandenr ; the 
drawing has decision, and that cer¬ 
tainty which belongs to knowledge ; 
tlie colour distant and subtle, yet, 
close and intimate in its modu¬ 
lated relations, is thoroughly ma¬ 
tured, rising indeed into the* lieroic’, 
and becoming truly tin? language of 
expression. There is likewise in those 
works a poAver which proves A'igour 
of mind, an intensity Vliich gives 
them a purpose, to which the sur¬ 
rounding jimtiir's do not aspire. 
Take, for exaiqp^, Mr Frost’s “ Una 
and the Wood Nymphs” (.’>07); though 
refined in looling and elegant in form, 
it is, when eompar(?d.with these works 
of Etty, Avithontvolouv, power, or in¬ 
tention. * 

In the interest of high art it is to 
])C revetted that Mr Ilerbert is not 
better represcinlcfk His “ Piracy of 
the Brides of Venice” (533) is a sub¬ 
ject not suited to his /nanner: and 
his “Lear disinheriting Cordelia” 
(329), severe, thoughtful, acadoinie, is 
yet but a study for a larger work. 
Sir Charles Eastlake’s picture or 
“ Christ wfeeping over Jerusalem ” 
(fW59) is too M'ell known to require 
either immraemlation or oritielsm. In 
digni^ of subject and purity of man-. 
iici it takes a high eompara'tive posi¬ 
tion among the English sclmol; but 
were the point of contrast'changed 
to the great Italian works, it would 
be found comparatively Avanting in 
elevation of general type and in 


marked inlividnalitv of character 
and expres^n. Still we readily ad¬ 
mit that it re a ^eat and honourable 
work. Of jf[r Ward it is dilficnlt to 
say whether he belong to the lower 
province of genre or to tlie higher 
sphere of histoiy; his admirable pic¬ 
ture of “ Maric-Antoiuettc mending 
the coat of the sleeping-King” (r»9^), 
partaking, in fact, of both cliaractcrs. 
It must bo admitted, hgwcAer, that 
his “ Charlotte Cordiiy led to Execu¬ 
tion ” (464) is one of the chief historic 
pictures in this Exhibition, approacli- 
ing indeed to the “ grand style.” 
It Avere inter<;sting to knoAV how far 
this Avork was executed under the in¬ 
spiration of Horace Vernet and the 
Freucli school: In the eunmeratim 
of Avtirks of high intention, it wCTe 
unpardonnhle to omit tlic mention of 
Mr Poole’s “ Song of the Trouba¬ 
dours” (326), Bo different from any 
Avork ancient or modern in the jire- 
sont Exliitiition, so great in its spi'U- 
like puMTJ and mystery. The style 
is so Siieeial as scarcely to admit of 
designation in words; like all true 
greatness, the manner is inborn. The 
cohinr is not Venetian—fur that it is 
too subdued; not of tin? school of 
Ilembrandt, for thjit it is too refined ; 
not Homan, for that it were too good. 
The light of the moon sparkles and 
dances on the blue Avaters of the 
Mediterranean, yet none of its shonis 
can now show so poetic and noble, a 
race. The picture is indeed a i>oet’s 
dream iuid dream-land, AA'hcre the 
fever-heat of day has at lengtli swoon¬ 
ed int(? the languishing hours of 
inoonliglit, and song wakens in tin? 
soul tendcrofit rajiturc. 

Finally, though foremost in our 
ennnmeration of the Avorks of highest 
purpose, we must mention Mr Mac- 
lisc’s grand picture, “ TheGhostScene 
ui Macbeth” (522). Let it be con¬ 
ceded that it is black in colour, 
exaggerated in type of eountenaiiec 
and expression, noisy and clap-trap 
in its stagc-nianuensm, yet do we 
nevertheless feel that tliere is in this 
Afork an unapproachable grandeur 
and tc?rror. It has been objected 
that the GIiosi, visible only to Mac¬ 
beth, ought not to be in the picture : 
let it be supposed then, if necessary, 
that the Ghost appeared likewise to 
the painter—that imdcr the haunting 
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vision of the spectre he this 

pictm-e, thus giving to tic work its 
Bupcruatura] mystery andmwe. Our 
limits scarcely admit df detailed 
criticism, yet, ueverthelcss, wc may 
venture to slate the conclusion to 
which that criticism would lead,— 
that in power of thought and of 
dealing with a great subject, making 
each cb.iracter grout and powerful ; 
for skill and concentration in the 
comiKJsition, and in the telling of the 
story; for mastery in handling and 
execution, tliiswork triiunphs over 
its more obvious defects, and attains 
to some of the highest attributes in 
art- -grandeur, power, and mystery. 

Were we asked whether art, like 
.science, bo progressive, wo should 
probably point to the works of Stau- 
ncld, Landseer, and Roberts.* I’ro- 
gressioii in the aj-ts would seem not 
only to correspond with, but in some 
measure to bo dependent on, the de¬ 
velopment of the physical sciences ; 
art increasing in detailed accuracy as 
.scicni^ advances In certainty, a jne- 
liire in fact involving a knowledge of 
earth, air, and sea, with the science 
of optics and the laws of viskm. 
Take, for instanee, Mr Rol)erts’ “ Gir- 
ahhi, Seville ” (535), his “ Interior of 
St Stephen’s, Vienna” (187), and his 
large picture of “ Rome ” (434), and 
comparc these pictorial applications 
of linear and aerial perspective with 
the. background buildings fo the pic¬ 
tures of the early German and Italian 
schools, and we shall find in these 
works about the same contrast as bi^- 
tween middle-age science and the po¬ 
sitive knowledge of the nineteenth 
ccntuiy. Of the works <tf Landseer, 
such as “The Shoeing" (407), “The 
Catspaw” (379), and “There is Life in 
the (Ud Bog yet” (331), it is scarcely 
needful that we should speak. In 
the history of animal-painting, how¬ 
ever, they claim distinctive notice 
for the supremacy given, if we may 
so say, to mental expression. These 
picture: would indeed go ftir to 
detevmine the long-mooted ques¬ 
tion, whether animals are gifte'l 
\vitli mind and reason, and it wer^ 
perhaps, difficult to say whether suclr 
art .belongs to the department of 
natural science or of mental philo¬ 
sophy. . Mr Stanfield must be classed. 
with ilr Roberto—not only by virtue 


of his naturalism, but also from the 
largeness of liis scenic manner. Wo 
think that “The Passage of the 
Magra” (343)—guns drawn along the 
beach with inflowiug tide and moun¬ 
tains ill the distance—is the best of 
his works here exhibited. His “St 
Michael’s Mount” (377), however, 
more especially displays his mastery 
over the sea, broken and tossing— 
heaving dashingwavcSjrisingandfall • 
iug with weight and power, but fiqukl 
and yielding, into which heavy bod¬ 
ies‘sink, yet buoyant, wliercon light 
bodies may float jSAVollingwith anger, 
ready to break in spray and flooil over 
man and Ixiat; the s.ame storm which 
tosses the wave ranging in the sky, 
biifleting the black wind-drivi‘ii rain- 
hidcn iTouds. We think such pic- 
tmvs as these would go far to show 
that art is, or at least m.ay be, still 
progressive; yet, at the same time, let 
it bo ob.sevven, that the progression 
lias hoe.u in a jihysical direction. All 
that hclongs to the soul of art- to 
soul in man and spirit in nature—is, 
by our modbrn art, diilibeiatcly ne¬ 
glected. Mr 8taiiliel(l’.s pictures to 
iis always incline to the maforial, 
without emotion, or oven much of 
imagination ; they are, as it were, a 
body perfect after its kind, yet a body 
Avitiiout a soul. It is strange to re¬ 
flect how difliciilt it is in art, as 
indeed in human ua^iijp, to combine 
in tliciv liighest fonns the material 
with the mental, to bring into union 
.strength of body with intensity of 
soul. Contrast, for s}xample, Stan¬ 
field’s “ St Michael’s Mount ” with 
Danby’s “Evening Gun” (197): 
Danby’s work wants the vigoui of 
robust bodily existence, but, aa a 
compensation,*’sonl is suffused over 
lanil and soa^ to ns those clouds 
which gather round that setting sun- 
do take a colouring from an “eye 
that had kept watch o’er man’s mor¬ 
tality.” This picture, when cxliibited 
in Paris, obtained from the Monrteur ^ 
the following notice,— 

“ Tlie j^octic effect of this scoue can¬ 
not well bo imagined ; there is in this 
picturo a tranquinity,a silence, a solitude, 
which vividly impress the soul. Never 
was the sdlcmn grandeur of tbo ocean 
better represented .”—Le Moniteur, June 
21, 1855. 

It is difficult to sum up in a few 
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words the tendencies of our English did not, uilier the p 
school. Our English art, !is weliave nature, wA’ship materialism; that, 
seen, is healthful aud vigorous, be- on the con|i-ary, they fashioned indi- 
Ciuiso enunciitly naturalistic; it is vidual nature into high mental types ; 
true and honest, because each painter that, infusing poetic thought and 
is true to hhnsolfj and with mental emotion into their works, nature be- 
indcpondeuce paints just what he came indeed spiritual. Thus an Ex- 
thiuks and feels ': it is for this reason hibition like the present should, as 
diversified in suDject and character, before suggested, teach us the coe^j^ual 
not fettered by authority, nor bound authority of historic wisdom to guide, 
down by liistoric prccedoot. It like- of nature to suggest arvl give, and of 
wise represents and correspomls to the ai tist’s mind to mould aud create, 
the existing phases of society, pajnt- No nationsil school of art can be 
ing up to the requirements of ‘the great or enduring which is not the 
drawing-room, and putting upon joint emanation of these three fuh- 
caiivass all that is talked of at the damcntal elements. We say once 
dinner-table. Finally, it knows how again that a national school, which 
to resjject as .well as to roprcisent has no historic root in the past, is 
English national life and manners in like to those ephemeral political con- 
their observance of social and moral stitutions which rise and decay in a 
proprieties, in their respectabilities, day.- The great u'orks in lihstoric art 
in their downright, honest, and hearty ought to teach us wisdom—a know- 
commoiqilacc. We think and trust, ledge how rightly to use nature, and 
however, that in our English life and how safely to exercise our own indi¬ 
thought ^ are to he found Inghor vidual frticdoni. So taught, we may 
phases of existence than our national look at nature with discriaunatliig 
art has thus geaerfdly^vcntured to eye, seize what she iutoiided»for a 
portray. Tlie faculty *o_f imagiiia- picture, and bring out her latent 
tioii, the feelings of devotion, man in beauties. So taught, we may at 
his higher aspects of thought or length cxerci.se the poet’s right of 
^vorsllip, religion as it connects the creation, and with that freedom which 
earth and liunuinity 1^1111 heaven,— knowledge justifies, throw into the 
these inspirations, to a con-esponding work tlic expression of the artist’s 
nobility lu art, our natiotial school mind. Thus taught by the groat 
has hithoflo fur the most part left masters—enlightened and made truly 
unheeded. TIiP time has bicn, anil free, not enslaved—taking out oi‘ 
in some countiies still is, when a nature all that is liest aud most 
picture claimed the bended knee, beauteous, thus giving to the artist’s 
Whatever, then, be the merits ol‘ our mind tlie rights and the fimction.'i of 
English school-^'-and they arc groat— the poet, wc see no reason why the 
it is but too manifest that we need the art of the future should not be still. 


guidance of higher thought, the in¬ 
spiration of a nobler idea. Our sirt is 
too fugitive, miscollapeous, and va¬ 
grant, and seems, like our poetjy, to 
await the outbm'st of some -strong 
national impulse, some cry from the 
lie, some kiudling of the fire, 
lis ^eat historic and international 
Exhibition suggests and justifies these 
^ retleotioiis. It shows in its Gallery 
• of Old Masters that the great painters 


greater tlnpi that of the past, ami 
the school of England, now vigorous 
ill youth, in its fuller maturity sur¬ 
pass tbe achievements of Italy. Tims 
guided by history, taking that which 
13 vital and most holy in our civilisa¬ 
tion, fashioning our genius according 
to the pressure and the wants of our 
own times, it is yet possible that-our 
natiopal art may adequately rejire- 
sent our uationaT life. 
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NOOTII ON UOJIER. 


A LETTER TO IRtSJ’.rs. 


My Bear Iren^eus,— 


“ Tiojiini bolh sci’iptorem, maximc Lolli 
till doolainiis Ilotnu!, I’laiiiostc lo- 
liKi.” 

So wroto Itovoce to his fiiend. How 
sliall I piiraphrasc the passage, and 
apply it to vayfrknd in two senses 'i 
“Theauthor of the Trojan war, you 
prince of loungers, while you weio 
JiMtening to (lebates in Westminster, 
I have read tlirough again by Uh! 
classic shores of Isis.” But 1 have 
not read liim a^ain iu the llesh, 
thojigli I Ijavc in the spirit, along 
with the./l//<ow(-m«o/iof.d'Ischylus, in 
the rich aud racy prose of the fourlh 
volume of Professor Wilson’s Hs- 
Sf/ys. I hope I am not falling into 
my second childhood, but I am fain 
to conlcss that, in returning to 
Homer, 1 have returned to the em¬ 
brace of the earliest lilera^ frii-nd of 
my iirst. The first book I ever rcail 
through was the Jlnid of Homer in 
Pope’s translation. How I loved 
every line of it! How I discussed 
all the Homeric characters with my 
elders! How angry I was with those 
who took the part of the, Trojans, and 
preferred Hector to Achilh*s ! The 
child’s instinct felt that .s'omehow or 
other it is good to be courageous; 
and all the Trojans arc jiaintcd iu 
the Tiind, save, perhaps, Sarpedou 
and yEneas, as more or less of pol¬ 
troons —even' Hector fiimself, the 
slayer of men and tlio tamer of 
horses, iu spite of his waving pluuies. 
Achilles was the great hero. He will 
always be I he hero of the instinctive, 
and uusophisticated soul. And dear, 
next to him, was the clover vagahond 
Ulysses—perhaps even more dear, 
tliough less imiiosing, beca\isc ho 
seeiiis the more attainable character 
tbr imitation. To light like Acliilles 
seemed a hopeless business, but to 
travel like Ulysses possible. What 
a thirst for seeing the world is 
kiiidled by the smell of the salt¬ 
water of w’hich all bis * narrative 


smacks ! If mothers would make 
their children stay at home, they 
should never imt in their bauds the 
Odi/bsei/, or liuhinson Crmoe, or 
Leynii'i Old liver. lJut the, Odymt, 
is perliaps the piime well-head of 
that inisehief. I should like to know 
hoV many Britons it has eventually 
sent to the north polo—how iiiuny 
to tl>e antipodes! I ever preferred 
the Odysivy to the Jlmd, though uo 
doubt, as a work of art, tlni Iliad is 
most perfect; for I am not by iiatuie 
bloodthirsty, but travel - thirsty to 
exeesH. Years have rolled away 
since I first read Homer ; aud I have 
made other authors, for the time 
being, Ihe friends of my bosom ; but 
one uftiT another, “as from life’s 
stirring e,irelc the gems drop away,” 
they have left my side, nnd Homer 
lias at last taken his place again 
there, without a rivfd. 

Often have I asked myself wliat 
two books I should wish to have 
saved out of some Alexandrian and 
Omaric (not Homeric) destiuetion of 
iny library. I should have said once 
long ago, iu the naughtiness of my 
heart, “ Byron and tljKtBible in the 
next septoiniiam perhaps, “the Bible 
and Schiller;” then “the Bible aud 
Shakespeare ; ” now once again I say 
“the Bible and Htnncr;” and the 
concatenation of the two books is 
niore matural than that of the other 
I)airs; for Homer displays the 
man of biblical simplicity walking 
by the cartldiglit of nature, and 
showing how much he could ctlect, 
aud how much lio was good lor, 
without the Shekinah of tlic Bivinc 
Presence. No book devised by the 
brain of man furnishes an abler c»)ni- 
mentary on the book of life. In 
Homer the natural man is painted 
exactly* as in Scri]>ture, as simple 
and intense in his loves and h»itreds, 
as having all his actions superintend¬ 
ed in thg one case by Providence, in 
the other by destiny, possessing only 
a subordinate free-will. In the Bible 
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(the Old Testament I mean), the earth 
IS governed by kings, as in the age of 
Homer — real unmistakable kings, 
stronger and wiser and more beauti¬ 
ful, and sometimes better, than other 
men—sueh 'as were S: ul the son of 
Kisli, and Agamemnon, and stich as 
were Siegfried and the (Jid in the 
caily ages of medieval romance. In 
Homer, as well as in the Bible, por¬ 
traits arc drawn of true men, and, 
what is much missed in later times, of 
true women: not the wax-dolls of tho 
(Jrcek tragedians, miscalled heroines, 
but more like mitigated viragos 
when they liave life at all, which is 
not often—but true women, such as 
one meets with any day, with all tlieir 
lovely weaknesses, so iiidisponsablo 
to anything that deserves the name 
of society. 

But, Irenirns, this is a high theme, 
and 1 shall attempt to raise tho style 
of my letfrir a little towards its level. 

• • • • 

When wc stand in the valo of Cha- 
mouni, or on that little oasis of ver¬ 
dure in a desert of glaciers, the 
.fardiii of Mont Blanc, although 
fully alive to the spirit oi the moun¬ 
tains, we arc not ame to contemplate 
in its unity the majesty of the mo¬ 
narch of the Alp'i; but wlion wc have 
withdrawn to a certain distance 
— to Sallenche, for instance, or, 
still better, to .the Jura—we arc 
then first capable of noting his one¬ 
ness, and feeling liis overwhelming 
grandeur. His hoary head is far 
up above all otlTors, rcacliiiig to the 
heaven of heavens^ and the lake of 
Geneva, dwarfed into a mountain 
tarn, appears to slumber at Ids feet. 
Much the same iffthe ^jase with re¬ 
gard to the greatest poijts, Homer, 
Dante, and Shakospeart*—more parti¬ 
cularly with regard to Homer, tlic 
greatest of all poets, therefore the 
greatest of all artists, inasmuch as 
poetry is the greatest of the fine arts, 
and therefore, shall I not say, with 
due allowance for the twilight of 
jiaganism in which he lived, the 
greatest of all actual men; for your 
true artist is a divine seer, and to see 
truly is perhaps tlio highest.functiou 
of man. But let this be said in all 
liiimility, for man only sees what it 
pleases G cd to reveal to him. Homer’s 
Greek qpuntrymen, in their better 


days, nevei* raised a question as to 
whether h|3 was one or many. Ho 
wrote the r bible, or at all events 
composed it, and they would have 
looked on such investigations asiiosi- 
tivc impiety. Homer circulated in 
their veins. They breathed and 
lived him. He inspired them with 
all their heroisms, and all of them 
that was uidicroic was not of llo- 
mer. But they were in fi measure un- 
cOL’seious of his influence, and that 
showed its healthful nature. Rvin 
the guides of Chamouiii, and other 
mountaineers, imbibe the eouragi of 
action with their wild air, but dt. not 
know whence it eomos. Drag them 
away, and they pine for the lulls with 
a liciirt-sickiicss which sometimes 
cuds in death. Then followed a per¬ 
verse generation of critics, sophists, 
poetasters, commentators, grammar¬ 
ians in the Alexandrian schools, 

“ ’Twas Greece, hut liv ing Greece no more.’' 

And with them came an era of 
confusion in all matters of faith, 
and sceptiijism. with regard to Ho¬ 
mer—just as those wlio wutlidraw 
from the close neighbourhood of 
the highest mountain, lose the ft'el- 
iug without gaining the siglit, and 
tlio dome and peaks appear con¬ 
fusion. Then came the Komau era, 
Homer’s majesty is recognised by 
Horace auJ Virgil, the latter poet 
proceeding to make pictures wliich 
somewhat luisreprcseut him. The 
traveller has retired upon Sallenche. 
Moiib Blanc is imposing, but not as 
yet confessed monarch of all. But 
an angle of road is turned, and 
he is lost sight of for a long time. 
Even so the decline of the Itoman 
onipiro was followed by many gener¬ 
ations that know not Hjincr. There 
was a good reason for this ; they 
were even better engaged. They 
were learning in their own wihl way, 
like children who romp in the midst 
of their letters, the ali>habet of all 
th<at is good from the mouths of Chris- 
tijiii teachers, Homer was lost sight 
of in tho ages of romance, altliough 
of all singers tlie most romantic. 
The revival of letters led to a new 
appreciation of him at a still further 
distance. It is now tho view of Mont 
Blanc frofti the ascent of Jura. We 
have all the ages between us and 
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Homer to search for his ihatch; and 
the more we search, the mbre certain 
we become that he is nol only, like 
the kiim of men, “ head and shoulders 
above tlicm all,” but that the crest of 
the greatest man siiicc bonr scarcely 
reaches to the top of the pedestal on 
which he stands. No doubt that now 
we have a better view of Homer—that 
is, of Homer’s real self, his immortal 
mind—than was everpresented to any 

? )ast age. Not only can wo ace him 
rom a commanding elevation, and 
with abundance of aerial pcrspeclivo 
intervening to melt his lights and 
sluulows into one grand unity of 
aspect, but we have also the tele¬ 
scope of science to look through. 
Philology, as now pursued, is taking 
its place as one of the exact sciences, 
(leasing to be mere word-fencing, 
serving to display a mean subtlety 
and frivolous ingenuity, it has been 
patiently proceeding, in the Haconian 
method, from the Known to the un¬ 
known, until, through the comparison 
of languages, its idifiiioinona harden 
into facts no le.ss to be respected 
than those of geology or astronomy, 
and no loss completidy furnisliing 
data for further investigation. Stores 
ot knowledge bciforc hidden arc 
brought to light by means of th(5 com- 
paiison of 2 )arts of siiecch—-just as 
certain locks may be unfastened when 
the graven lettei-s have been brought 
together that form some secret word. 
And ]»hilolog.y holds up a lantern 
by which we can see into many un¬ 
heeded crannies in ancient history— 
even get glimpses through dark and 
windiii" caverilfe, whose* other end 
opens into a new world, wherein we 
discern, in a light new to us, the 
inner and outer life of ancient man. 
Much of what appeared dark and 
retmlsive before comes out fair and 
comely, like some neglected picture 
of a good master in the hands of a 
skilful cleaner. And the general de¬ 
duction is to the same effect <is the 
testimony of Divine revelation, too 
often unheeded by later arroganc* 
and self-conceit, that the moral pro¬ 
gress of the human race has not been 
commensurate with its material ad¬ 
vancement ; in a word, thaUman has 
not altogether risen, but rjither, in 
many respects, fallen. The solitary 
fact, that in the common ancient lan¬ 


guage of the Indo - Germanic races 
the nicer degrees of relationship were 
expressed each by its own word, in¬ 
stead of, as now, by periphrasis, 
S2)eak3 volumes on this point, nor 
less the evidence furuisAed by the 
study of all mythologies of the de¬ 
gradation of a purer primeval faith. 

One great reason why ancient 
Greece presents such a valuable field 
of stmly is, that its history is the 
countcri)art of the history of modern 
Eui'opc. It is, as its natural sccn- 
eiy bears witness, a 'woild in minia¬ 
ture. It had its ago of heroes, as 
modem Europe liad its age of chiv¬ 
alry; it had its age of despots, as 
modern Europe had and lias its 
absolute monarchies resting on stand¬ 
ing armies. It h.ul also its age of 
speculation and material luogrcss, 
of liberty and lii'cnse, as modem 
Euroiie had its eightcentli and h.as 
its ninolcentli century, leading whi¬ 
ther wo cannot sec ; but w'c can see 
tiiat in ancient Greece the same state 
of things led to the reign of univer¬ 
sal evil, and in the t*nd to chaos. 
Honuir’s divine songs were chant¬ 
ed in the romantic ago of Greece, 
or lather at that particular period 
when it liad»just culiuiiiatcil, and 
was beginning to decline—just as, at 
the decline of our own youth, we talk 
and sing of its glorious feelings, 
Avliicli we are scarcL4y‘ conscious of 
during the heyday of their precious 
exuberance. Periect in their concep¬ 
tion and artistic fogin, they sprang 
into life armed at all points, liko 
Minerva from the head of Jove. 
Two circumstances in the inaiu com¬ 
bined to produce their su}>erlativo 
excellence: owe is* that they were 
the offspring of an heroic age.; the 
other is, that they wore the offspring 
of the Greek mind—the mind of all 
others most wonderful in its subtlety 
and versatility, and most deeply 
i-naraoured of the Beautiful, which 
is the soul of all tlic Fine Arts, and of 
Poetry as their elder sister. 

Other poems have sprung from an 
age like that which was illustrated 
by Homer—for instance, the Nibe- 
Inngeii Lied in Germany, the Cid in 
Spain ; but they want, though of 
surpassing merit, the Promethean 
fire that lightens through the verses 
of Homer. They arc heroic, but not 
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Greek. Ami many other poems there 
are, also of surpassing excellence, 
which are Crock, Init not heroic, 
.^sehyhis, who cairns nearest to the 
great inastc/, had mnch of his inspi¬ 
ration. Sophocles possessed his in¬ 
tellectual t(?m.lerness, and his num¬ 
ber,s are warm with the embers of 
the heroic fire. Euriindes was tho¬ 
roughly Creek, but scarcely at all 
heroic, and thus was naturally most 
popular with the age in which ho 
lived—so much so, that the recitati^)U 
of a few of his versos,availed to 
save the remnant of the defeated 
Athenians fr(nn the prison tiuarries 
of Syracuse. Homer’s mastcn-picca’S 
alone arc both thoroughly heroic 
and thoroughly Greek, and thus, 
in the whole curriculum of literature 
not of immediate divine ins))iralion, 
they stand alone in their perfection. 

Such being the Honierio poems, 
the next question i.s, Who or what 
was ITomcr? lie was no doubt a 
living man, but in oommoii ])arlaucc 
he was a Nobody- a roving ballad- 
singer, very like him whoso visit to 
the baronial ball so touchingly intro¬ 
duces the Tjay of the Last Minstrel. 
Ami our own Shakespeare was not 
much more—a mere scrolling actor. 
Baiite had the advantagti of au aris¬ 
tocratic conucLtiou, whicli saved his 
individuality. It is surely a humbling 
thought that those, who have aehicv('(l 
immortality by their works shouhl 
.so soon cease to be regarded as living 
persons. Wliei’c yould Ulysscsbe with¬ 
out Homer ? and yet Homer’s ])erson 
has vanished, while that of IJlysses 
is embalmed for ever in the im- 
morlal Odyssr}/. ^The fact is melaii- 
chdly, but no less a faot; and beauti¬ 
fully lias it been poetised by Fi'licia 
Homans in “ The DiVer. ” As the 
pearl-diver pcrislies forgotten in his 
.struggle.s to endow the wm*ld v ith 
concealed wealth, so does the poet 
in many ca,scs pine with neglect, 
ami die unremembere<l. 

“ Like dowor-see«ls, by the wild wftid sjii ead, 

fcii) mdi.'iut tbouglits a,ro strew’d ; 

—T1R3 smil wlionco lho“io liij'U gifts arc 
shed 

May f.iint in solitude ! , 

And who will think, when the strain is 
sung 

Till a thousand hcaits aro stin’il’. 

What life-drops, from the luinstivl wrung, 

Have gush'd with ovory word ? 


[Aiig. 

None, none ' - his treasurc.'i live like thine, 
Uu sti'ivc.<|an<l dies like thee ; 

—Thou, thal hst&t been to the pearl’s dark 
shrine, 

0 wic.stler with the sea ! ” 

But the obscure poet pities not him¬ 
self as others pity him. He is con¬ 
scious of his divine, mission, and ho 
looks on his worldly position 40 a 
matter of course, knowing the world 
imperfect. We think .that we can 
discover even in Homer, the least sub- 
ji'ctive of all poets, the sentiment of 
this iiroiui acquiescence in the ob- 
•scurity and comiiarative humiliation 
of his lot. In the Odyssry, iwo of 
his bretliren aro introduced, PhcJliius 
and JJomodoeus. So sweetly does 
Pheiuius sing, that Penelope is even 
fain lo come dotvii from her upper 
chamber, wbciiceshe Avas accustomed 
to fly from the rudeness of the suitors, 
to hoar him discourse of the return 
of the heroes from Troy, and her own 
hero amongst them. And it must 
be remarked, that ho makes this 
Phemius sing to that crew of roy- 
stcrers, not for base gain, but against 
his will, and from compulsion. 

S’ iv vt^ixaX^ia 

»; p ii’-itt Ta^a, 

By making the minstrel siiecumb to 
brute Ibice alone, he at once remov('s 
the. thought of degradalion fiom his 
liosition. And we should not fail to 
mark with what respect lie sjieaks of 
Deuiodoeus, the e.oiirt-minstrcl of 
the king of the Plueacians. 

KaX.ca'airS'S Ss 3-s!ev aoi^iy, 

<rw px 3-ii; ‘rtoi ^^kc» aaiSqv 
Ts«T6<v, oVsr* aiioiiv- 

“ And call the" divine singer, Demo- 
docus, for verily the god hath invest¬ 
ed him Aviththc gift of song, so as to 
delight whenever hi,j spirit urges 
liiiu to sing.” And a little farther 
on is a passage, inimitable in its 
teiuhir application to the circum¬ 
stances of the dear old man of Scio, 
the king of all mendicant minstrels— 

y ty/v^iv ^XSst, &<ya)t xaiSiy. 

Tiy Mail;" ipiXtifii ii'iau %'xyxSayTi 

Kaxay ri 

OfBaX/uH/y fi'iy etpai^rt, il^au S' ii^tTay aai^ity. 

“ So the, he, tld came near, loadi tig 
the deleqfablc singer, whom the Muse 
loved exceedingly, and to whom she 
gave both an evil and a good. She 


Iloiner. 
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mtilcte<l him of eyesight, t)ut she 
gave him the sweetness of song.” 
Whether lie was blind oriiiot when 
he composed the Iliad, there ean be 
no doubt, after reading this passage), 
that the Odyssey was the child of 
Homer’s blindness. I love to think 
that ho composed the Iliad, in his 
fiery youth, perhaps himself, like 
Alcicus after him, a soldier of no 
mean name ; for was not the divine 
Achilles him*self a minstrel, and 
accustomed to console the monoton¬ 
ous hours of his wrath with the 
gentle lyre 1 The similes and gcue- 
ral imagery of the Iliad arc life-like, 
and as if jilaced under the eye at the 
moment of inspiration—the, plashing 
sea, the soft-falling snow, the dark 
inoiiutain-stream, the sea-fog sml- 
deiily cnvelo])ing the swarms of 
cranes, the lion in his rage, the siiark- 
ling fii-es of the night-watch, the 
blazing beacon, the moon and attend¬ 
ant stars. The imagery of the Odys¬ 
sey seonas, on the other hand, more 
of the nature of a beautiful dream of 
the past, invested, not in the while 
light of mid-day, but the crim-son 
■weirdness of evening. Surely it is 
legitimate to indulge the belief tlmt 
the author of the Jliad was a noble 
young man, wdio knew by his own 
martial experience the “ windy 

{ dains” of Troy; that in the lulls of 
lattlc ho sung himself to sloe)) in his 
lent with hcj-oic songs, but then, as 
yet, without form and' void, like 
Achillc.s himself— 

- - ■ 

Ti^'re/atiieii' 

«> 

that either by the aceident of bat¬ 
tle or the stress of climate he lost his 
eyesight early iu life ; that this loss 
of eyesight was compensated by the 
full awakeningof the musical energies 
of his soul; that lie lived long years 
after his old dog had died for joy at 
his return to his tcmi)orary homo 
somewhere iu western Greece (for Ar¬ 
gus tnust be the portrait of Homer’s 
own do^)) that he returned, as he 
makes IJlysses return, a beggar aifll 
a blind beggar, but more glorious in 
his blindness than was the fallen 
Bclisarius, for Bolisarius could not 
eiiig; that he perfected his Iliad 
and composetl the Odyssey in his 
blindness, and went about from court 


to court, and liouso to house, singing 
lays of heroes, until his course w'as 
run; and whatever may have been 
his outward lot, Ids grand spirit sank 
from the eyes of an illumined v/orld, 
quietly, gracefully, gloriously, like a 
Greek suii behind the margin of a 
Greek sea. 

With regard to TTomer’s lot as a 
waiidoriug minstrel, it is consolatorj 
to n.s to know that, though the class 
to which ho belonged may be said, in 
tlu ‘SC utilitarian day.s, to have lived 
updn alms, such was by no moans 
the feeling of their own time. The 
ballad-singer was universally cherish¬ 
ed, and even received with honours 
halt divine ; for the men of those days 
well knew that, in the exchange of 
benefits, tlie bargain was in their 
favour. Did he not give them song 
while they only gave him meat--a 
spiritual ilelight fiir an animal s.xlis- 
factioil ? )(<ikKtia>v, fKaTOn&ii 

twea€nla)i/. So WO find tliat in the 
1‘li.i'acian feast “ J*oiitonon.s placed 
forJiiin(Dcnio(loeus).'scat with silver 
knobs in themidst of thebampieters, 
with his back against tliotall central 
jiillar, and the lierald hung from the 
peg the high-toned lyre above his 
liead, and siguitied tliat he should 
take it iu hi^hauds ; and he jilaced 
beside him a basket and a lair table, 
and wine l)eside the repast to diink 
of whenever his spirit jirgcd him.” 

Tt is true that wo’moderns will 
pay iiuinodevate prices for good 
hinging, but, after all, we only jiay 
money which is a drug in the market 
to our national wealth, placing the 
singer himself rather below than 
above, the salt; but 'tbo primitive 
ancients gave biui honour, wliicli 
could not be"re[)rcseiited iu money ; 
and this has liver been the case with 
all early tribes who had music in 
their souls, as most early tribes Lad. 
Tho bard was a sacred personage 
among the Celts, and the Skaid 
amongst the Norsemen—not only a 
sijigor, but the domestic chaplain for 
the timb being, without whose pre¬ 
sence the feast was eonsidered un- 
blcst. Even the gods, they thought, 
could noJfe.ist without song— 

"-oh no Gesang ini Hinimlisclicn fciaal 

Ibl (lie Fioudo geraein aiich boim Ncctar- 

iJWUll.” 

This was the belief of the old 
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Germans. And even so the old in¬ 
habitants of the sister isle, if we may 
trust a note ap^)eiuh'd to an edition of 
Moore’s Melodics ,in every house 
one or two liarps free to all travellers, 
who w<'re the more cares,sed the more 
they excelled in music. 

Wlicn tlio lif-ht of my sonfj is o’er, 

Tlioii take iny harp U) your ancient hall; 
IIan;j it np at that I'ncmlly door, 

Wlicie wcaiy travellers lovo to call. 
Tlven if some bard who loains foiaaken 
Ilevivc its soft nolo in passinj? aloiif', 

Oil' lot ono thouf'ht of its uia“ior wakrii 
Your wannest sniilo for the child of 
song,” 

Thus wo love to think tlmt tlie 
great Homer, though jt wandering 
beggar, was honoured, atid not un¬ 
happy even in the night that attend¬ 
ed him everywhere, and wliieh the 
glorious daylight of his native Greece 
could not avail to dissipate. The 
loss of sight was atoned for, when 
all Jiis soul w.as transmuted into 
golden song. 

With those eharlatans, impostors, 
knaves, idiots, heretics, schismatics, 
atheists, who would imjnign the unity 
and throw doubt on the very exist¬ 
ence of till-* divine Homer, why should 
you and 1 deign to bandy words, any 
more than with some/wretched .so¬ 
phist who would deny the existence 
of the moral j eel lugs, or the divine 
origin of religjojj 'i 11' any reader of 
Maga i.s disposed to listen to th(*m, 
we should he as angry ivith him as 
tlic shaile of Virgil was with Dante 
when he stopt lo listen to a vulgar 
quarrel in the lowest circle of hell— 

"Clio volor cKi uiliro o bassivvuglia.” 

And any further notice of such malig- 
uants would be superfluous, after the 
elaborate dcmolitiou tlyiir arguments 
have experienced under the bard culls 
of William Mure of (Jaldweli, who 
deserve.s,'for his succi's,sful efforts, to 
be bold in honour botli by Greece 
and Great Britain, especially as the 
work could uot have been a very 
savoury one. And, indefed, the 
object of this epistle is not to fence 
with infidels after the fashion of 
Paley, but rather to call a friend’s 
attention to one of the ablest com¬ 
mentators on Homer, or rather illus¬ 
trators of Ilomcr, that our own cen¬ 
tury has seen—a true bdi(iver,m every 


sense of the word. The spirit of 
Homer lives again in tin* pages of 
Wilson, a^the same spirit, it i,s to he 
believed, animated his life. A east 
from a bust of the late Professor is 
to be seen in tlio Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham j I Avould reipiest of you 
to ohserve it, and say whetlu*]’ it be 
possible to couoeive a more thoroygh- 
ly heroic head 1 The head tells the 
story of the whole mg.n. It is the 
head of an athlete, but an atlilele 
possessing a soul, the grace of Apollo 
sitting on the thews of Hercules. 
Such a inaii, you would ,say at om-e, 
wa.s none of 3 *our sedentaiy literati, 
wlio anpi'ar to have the ciainp in 
their limbs whenever they walk 
abroad, but one avIio could, like the 
Greeks of old, ride, nm, Avrestle, ])ox, 
dive, or throw the disiais at need, or 
put tlic stone like HIys.ses himself, or 
one who could do the same things, 
and in addition to them, steer, pull 
an oar, .shoot, fisli, follow hounds, or 
make a good score at cricket, like a 
true Briton of modern times, in .siiite 
of all our physical and intellectual' 
degeneracy, about wliicli, indeed, nu* 
have a right to bo sceptical, wlien wo 
know that such an uniuistakable 
man as Wilson Avas living in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. It is an 
honour to Beotland that she produced 
such a critic on Homer, only second 
to that which is hers in luiving pro¬ 
duced that poet who, of all the 
moilern.s, has composed poetry the 
most Homeric—even Walter Scott. 
Your humble and obedient friend and 
servant will never forget his one in¬ 
terview Avit^ Professor Wilson in a 
loctnre-rooiu at Edinbnrgli. lie lec¬ 
tured on that occasion on the philo- 
sophy of Hobbes, for whoso (faring 
eccentricities in opinion he appeared 
to entertain a certaiii respect, not 
Avithout a lurking sympatliy. He 
spoke of the sage of Malmesbury 
with great gusto as a demolishor of 
quack^ and shams, and compai-ed the 
superstitions which he encountered 
•^ith so much cflect to tlie reign of tlie 
fairies. As ho spoke, he warmeci ; 
his eyes flashed; his whole form 
and manner became lion-like. He 
was sometimes satirical, apd then his 
countenaifce Avore an expression of 
grim yet* genial humour, seldomer 
facetious, yet retaining his dignity 
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through his jokes, and on one occa¬ 
sion making his‘juvenile class very 
quickly draw in their tforns when 
tney had become somewhat obstre¬ 
perous in their manner of enjoying 
some witticism, and were rebuked in 
a voice like that of a Greek god, 
“ flentlomoii, I do not stand in need 
of your applause.” 

A message from a mutual friend 
authorised a /ew minutes’ conversa¬ 
tion after the lecture, and since then 
I have never seen him except in his 
works. Scotland is fortunate in liav- 
ing possessed three such indisputably 
manly authors as Jluriis, Scott, and 
Wilson. As a critic, J^rotessor Wilson 
reminds one of Cunir-de-Lion as a 
swordsman. The crutch of Ohristo- 
plicr North smites like the blade of 
him who shore in sunder bars of 
iron in hi.s contest with the Saracen 
who shaved a veil in twain with his 
scimitar. Woe be to the ])oetaster or 
political (piack whose numskull came 
111 the way of that portentous oak-stick. 
The papers ontitleil “ Homer and his 
Translators” are some of the best in 
the collective works of the late Pro¬ 
fessor. A fter di.scussing in di'tail the 
separate merits of Pope, Cowper, 
(hiapman, and Sotheby, adding his 
own prose translations as a kind of 
unassailable, because unpretending 
standard, the J’rofessor warms up 
towards the end of hi.s series, as he 
warmed iqi in his lecture, when, 
having done with Homer’s trans¬ 
lators, he comes to the discussion of 
Homer’s two heroes, Achilles and 
Ulysses. Achilles was his spcci.d 
favourite. No other hero of them 
all, as hero, was “ sans pour et sans 
rcproch e.” And though perhaps wi Ih 
a diininished reverence, still, with the 
hearty sympathy of his genial nature, 
he throws himself into the character 
of the cosmopolite Ulysses. His 
verdict with regard to the translators 
of Homer is, on the whole, in favour 
of tlie correct and graceful Sotheby. 
Hares any man to diifer from him 1 
Fresh from a dip into the old song ®f 
the Nibolungen, I am forcibly s nick 
with the resemblance in form and 
metre of the great Epic of Germany 
to Chapinan’s translation of Homer. 
The quaint old or rather middle 
English in which it is written, cor¬ 
responds to* the middle high German 


of the Nihelungen. Still it may be 
said that the dash of medieval 
grotesqueness _of language whieh 
belongs to Chapman and the German 
minstrel is out of place us applied to 
Homer, one of whose chief beauties 
is the highly polished simplicity of 
his style. All speak in the voice of 
nature, but in the case of the original 
Homer alone is it nature sjieakiug 
through the medium of an exipiisitcly 
beautiful human soul. Homer muss 
reinaiu, after all, untranslatable, and 
the comparative merits of his trans¬ 
lators must remain a matter of opin¬ 
ion to the end of time. 

. Wo prefer to dwe,]] on the Pro¬ 
fessor’s own eonecjitions of thi'. char¬ 
acter of Homer, ancf the characters 
of Homer’s personagfes. Who can for 
a luomont doubt of Homer’s unity, 
wlio observes the thoroughly sus¬ 
tained consistency of every actor in 
his divine drama I Achilhvs is one 
throughout—the iimomparable hero. 
Of course he Juw faults, lie lias wcak- 
ucsscs, for ho was iiot a sage or a 
saint; but 'they are the faults and 
weaknesses of a hero. How ex¬ 
quisitely lines tiie master artist ettect 
Lis exaltation above all bis other 
]K*rsons! Agamemnon is great; to 
those who ga/.e from the walls of 
Troy ho appears great indeed; and 
Homer compave.s him to the gods iu 
tvvo*maguihccnt lines,» - 

"Of/f/ara, KipdXr,^ *»sA.s; ^li rtf 

“ Like in the eyes and head to 
thunder-loving Jove, in the waist 
to Ares, in the chest to Posi'idon,” 
to be compjyred with gods rather 
than men, for that he overtops them 
all with his head and broad shoulders. 
But when the King of Men is placed 
beside Achilles, he falls into shade. 
To have given the measure of the 
stature of Achilles would have seem¬ 
ed a profanation—but his presence 
made light in the camp, his absence 
made darkness. Ilis wrath sufiiced 
to reduce the whole armada of 
Greece to the lowest pitch of de¬ 
spair ; liis reconciliation with Aga¬ 
memnon to ])roduce the same effect 
upon the enemy. IIis shout alone, 
as he stands before his tent in his 
naked fury, is enough to rout the 
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Trojans, Hector included, who even 
trample each other to death in their 
headlong flight over those very 
trenches of the Greeks which they 
had so newly stormed triumphant. 
One ijersoirago alone is capable of 
giving Achilles trouble in the field, 
and this i.s rather bc'causc lie had no 
inljiablo body to wound than from 
lis intrinsic might; this is the river- 
god Scatuauder, who entrammels in 
his shoals and eddies the legs of the 
fighting hero. It would have boon 
lUicessary even to invent an eccen¬ 
tric god for this purpose, as the 
ordinary gods of heaven had before 
be(!n worsted by Diomed. The iiv 
vulnerability of'Achilles was a myth 
invented afterwards. Homer had 
far better taste, and he cau-sed 
Achilles to get a scratiih from some 
mean combatant, as if to anticipate 
this detraction from his heroic per¬ 
fection. And nothing is mori; calcu¬ 
lated to bring out the grandeur of 
the character in full relief, than the 
dark background against which the 
poet causes it to stand. “ Achille.s is 
doomed to early death. This shadow 
is everywhere. It runs through all 
his thoughts, it gives a iiiquancy 
and a sentiment to all that he has to 
do and to uiidtwgo. if he plays on 
the lyre in bis tent, Ills own <lirg(' 
is heard through the notes. If ho 
feasts with the.cliieftain.s, an invisible 
sword hangs above the banquet. 
Everywhere through the hero’s sleep¬ 
ing dream and waking taneics looms 
a skeleton. Tli'c sentence of early 
death has liceu pronounced over him 
by the fiat of the gods. Thetis 
knows it, his immortal mother, who 
cannot endow him \v;ith her own 
immortality, who knows that the 
arms she caiisi's VuUan to make 
lor him arc to be accessory to the 
doom. Early death and glorious 1 ife, 
or an inglorious old age, are before him 
—he cliooscs to die, leaving “footsteps 
on the sands of time.” When the 
dying Hector prophesies tlyi death 
of his slayer, the latter receives the 
iiewsjwithout surprise or anger, as a 
matter of course. It is no news to 
him. He will not quarrel •with the 
condition of tran.sitoriiiess that at¬ 
tend* all that is-most perfect on 
CiVrth. He is true to his nature, and 
knows no fear. He will not do or 


die, but do and die, since that is Ids 
fate. Matchless Achilles ! And that 
wrath of hip which Christopher North 
dwells niKUi so vividly, bringing it 
round again and again in liis illus¬ 
tration to prove the unity of subject, 
wiiat a grand and awful wratli it is ! 
That M^ws is deaf to all eominoii 
propitiation. Nothing but the c(viu- 
ter passion of another and stranger 
Mfjms can neutralise it. (ireat as was 
the injury of Agamemnon, greab'r 
was the injury of liiin who slew I\a- 
troclus, the bosom friend. Every¬ 
thing else lias been tried and failed. 
The despair of Agamemnon had 
olfered everything he posse.ssed most 
valuable to the insulted honour of 
the chieftain—gifts of price, the resti¬ 
tution of Hriseis, and one of Aga- 
mcmiioii’s daughters in maiTiagc, 
dowered as liefittoil the King of Men. 
Enfc no ; the hero Is deaf to jirayers, 
undc(iu!illyl)lind to wealth and beauty 
in the blaze of the inllaming wratJi. 

eyiu ou ya/iiai AtosI^hc 

OiV e/ auXXtit sptir/ti 

The wrath of Aehilles is, as Chris¬ 
topher Noi til obsorv(!s, the bi-gin ning, 
middle, and end of the and all 

other subjects are subordinate. Ho¬ 
mer has the skill to Avrap Achilles’ 
character in a v(>il of mystery; for, 
after all, we know some of tlu' other 
heroes still better ; and we feel tliat, 
knowing them so, they enlist our 
symjtathies as being more on a level 
with ordinary Jiumanity. 

Agamemnon is great and royal, but 
deficient in, constancy, in self-confi¬ 
dence under adversity, and shrinking 
from responsibility in difficulties. In 
many respects he reiirescnts the scrip¬ 
tural character of J>avid. Unscru¬ 
pulous in passion, dismayed and peni¬ 
tent in amiction, tenderly solicitous 
for his peo]>le suffering because of his 
fault, like the Hebrew king exclaim¬ 
ing, “ .These sheep, what have they 
done f ’ ho presents a true picture of 
a^shepherd of liis people in those pa- 
triarelial times. l)iom(;d is the per¬ 
fect soldier, obcdimit, modest, and 
daunfless ; sage he is in counsel, but 
liis sagacity is more the result of 
sterling honesty of insiglit, than, 
like that Wisdom of Ulysses, spring¬ 
ing from the inventive faculty. It is 
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only by supposing this modesty of 
Diomed to nave been traditional with 
the ancients, that we can understand 
how there was no miestion of his 
merits or services in tne trial for the 
arms of the dead Achilles. Diomed 
mmht perhaps have had them, had 
ho nad the assurance to ask for them; 
but»he was always putting others be¬ 
fore himself. So l*allas, the presid¬ 
ing goddess rf)f tnio genius, loved 
him, and by her aid he sent back 
even Ares, the bravo of the immor¬ 
tals, howling to Olyinijus. Ulysses 
is exhaustloss in resource, and en¬ 
dued with the courage of Napoleon, 
which was always at hand when 
wanted, though newer obtruding it¬ 
self on public notice unnecessarily. 
The courage of Ajiix is of a different 
kind, compared by Homer to that of 
an ass, who. will not be driven by 
blows fi'ora his thistles—animal pluck 
of the finest kind, but animal 2 )lnc.k 
after all. Ajax, like the British at 
Waterloo, will not knoAV wlieu he is 
beaten, Ajax is a soldic'r, and a good 
one, but ho would never have risen 
from the I’anks had he not been boiu 
a chieftain. Ulysses woidd have, 
fought his way u]j in society from 
any the lowest position. Nestor is a 
quaint old twaddler, but we get to 
respect him when avc find that no 
dange-r will scare him out of his yarns, 
Tf his iialace at F’ylos had been on 
fire over his head, he would have 
linislicd his story before he ordcretl 
out the buckets. Then there is iioor 
Mcuel.ius, whoso e.xcollcnce exagge¬ 
rates lEcleu’s deplorable frailty in 
leaving him. He is chivalry itself, 
the soul of honour, generous and scll- 
sacrificing, the only one of all the 
Greeks who offers on the spur of the 
moment to a(;c(ipt the challenge of 
Hector. Then there are the Trojan 
heroes — Hector, savage in battle, 
slayer of men, but gentlest of 1ms- 
bands, and tenderest of fathers; Paris, 
the man about Troy—the gay and 
heartless libertine, but not so mueli a 
coward as a “ faineant,” outrageousljr 
petted and spoiled by the ladie? and 
even by his old father and mother 
themselves, who ought to have been 
ashamed of their weakness: and poor 
old fiituous Priam, about wfiom there 
hangs a majesty, whatever Ac says or 
does—even sitting in the ashes, and 


throwing dust on his head : the 
bowed monarch is every inch a king. 
No less iicrfectly drawn are the fe¬ 
male characters. ’ How unlike the stiff 
and statuesque heroiues of the trage¬ 
dians—the Antigones, add Eh;ctras, 
and Medeas. There is no condoning 
of Helen’s sin, but as much loveliness 
is granted her as is compatible with 
it. Her instincts are too good to 
allow her to be hapjiy in her shame; 
and in her self-reproaches, weakness, 
Iicnitcucc, admiration of heroism, ami 
yearnings towards the husband of hor 
youth and innocence, she is the per¬ 
fect lady, though not tbc pcrfe-ct wc- 
man. Audroiuaclic is both, but the 
woman is even more conspicuous 
than the lady, yiie is no Stiartan 
heroine. She does not tell Hector to 
come back with iiis shield, or upon 
it; she thinks of Jiiiii, not as the war¬ 
rior, but as her all in all, supidying 
the place of all ofner relatives, “fa¬ 
ther and ludy-motlier, and britliren, 
aiK I, yet more, her buxom spouse.” She 
feels that if he is killec^, the world will 
bo a blank *to Insr, and she tiills him 
what she feels. Never since, in the 
whohj career of irroek liti'ratuve, have 
two female characters so true to na- 
furc bci'ii imagined by the poets as 
those of Holeu and Andromache. 

No loss thorough is the critical in¬ 
sight of I’rofessor Wilson in his aii- 
preciatiou of the Homer, 

at the beginning of this letter, was 
compared to Mont Blanc; one should 
lerlnqis more justly have comiianal 
lis two immortal iiotms to the twin 
])eaks of P.unassus. They have the 
same base, and, according to the place 
from which we regard them, one a]) 
pears higher qr lo^fcr than the ottier. 
The Iliad is most generally ])opular. 
Perhaps its style is moie natural and 
vigorous—the style of a younger poet; 
but there are subjects treated of in 
the into which the Iliad, does 

not enter, and to which a 2 )ftcnliar 
interest attaches, connected with the 
daily lifp of the heroic ages ; and we 
moderns should be the last to under¬ 
value the exquisite descriirtioBS of 
scenery which the later epic ctjntains. 
Here, again, Homer is beyond all 
praise in delineation of character. 
Under altered circumstances many 
of the men and women of the Iliad 
reappear the same in essence, yet 
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cliixngcd ])y (urcnmptanc'os ; ;md there 
fire some cliiinnin.i^ additions - none 
more so tliau I’cnelopp, Nausicaa, and 
Calypso, tho anxious wife, the maiden 
priiR“i‘.ss, and the onamoniTil nymph. 
Helen roappoars chastened by atllie- 
tion and ])enitence, but a paragon of 
good taste and good manners, if not 
morals, having reitonquored her social 
position by the ten years’ war, and at 
tlie price of the destruction of the 
first city of Asia. Thisis cnongh to 
make her a little serious iii tire midst 
of her hxxury and splendour, and she 
does .seem to have a conscience. Me- 
nelans appears again chivalrous in his 
]ioa))itality, as lie was before in his 
warlike conduct, doing tho liononrs 
of his house in a maunet wliich 
ht‘imp.s him as tlio (lower of courtesy, 
and model of all gentle princes. In 
tin' the. cliarficter of Ulysses, 

which was subordinate in the Iliad, 
is brought out in .slroug relief; ami 
afterwards, by the skill of tlie ]>o<‘t, 
placed on a lieroic pedestal, little 
slioi't t»f llie lieight oftiuit of Aclulles. 
Tho whole spring of tliis artisti(j ma¬ 
chinery is the single word TroXurXds, 
“nmclisnifcring.” As Achilles isahero 
in action, and his inaction is tho great¬ 
est calamity to liis nation, .so is Ulys¬ 
ses a hero in endurance. A(;hilles 
compicrs all others, but Ulysses con¬ 
quers himself. He is not th(» Creek 
of the Lower Jim pire, oriaflier, ive 
should say, to escape, anachronism. 
Lower ll('])ublic, painted by the tra¬ 
gedians. He is oidy .n. Creek so far 
a.s he adapts mohiis to ends with eou- 
suinniate skill, and does not stand to 
cxc.ess upon his per.sonal dignity, 
when his great object in life, restora¬ 
tion to his liome‘'aad .kingdom, can 
be forwarded by an opposite course 
of conduct. • 

Tho aim of the two heroes was dif¬ 
ferent. That of Achilles was to win 
as much glory as he could in a short 
life—that of Iflysses was to fulfil his 
functions as ruler of Ithaca, and be 
gathered, after a life of usefulness, to 
his fathers in peace. As the ends 
differed, so did the means; but in 
either case perfect justice is done by 
the prince of artists to tho heroic 
ideal. In the Iliad, Achilles stands 
before us at once revealed in tho 
beauty and grandeur of his wrath, 
and araws himself up to his full 
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height; Ulj'sscs, in the Odnss'nj, rises 
and grows upon n.s, im])roves vastly 
on acquaintance; and in the conclud¬ 
ing scene, when lie takes vengeance 
oil the suitors, towers majestic far 
above all otlusr heads, an universally 
coufe,s.sed and incomparable hero— 
iucomjiavable, inasmuch us the pro¬ 
vince ill which Achilles moved /.vas 
distinct from that of Ulysses. We 
may notice, as one .sigmil instance of 
Homer’s uiiap]iroacliable tact, that 
Ulysses, in his beggarly disguise, was 
humiliated to the di'epest degree just 
before the climax of liis exaltation. 
Lord Byron must have, liad fhat pic¬ 
ture before his eyes when lie wrote 
those Hues ill the Caynair, which bet¬ 
ter represent the spirit of the Oih/n- 
sc>/ than any literal translation. 

“Up I’DSo the Corsfiii ivith that Luist of 
liiiht, • 

Nor Icsa his change of foiin appalled the 
.sight; 

Up lose the Uoi.siiir, nut in s,rmtly g.ail), 
lint like 11 warrior lnmii'ling on lii-i 
ll.ish’d hi-a high c.u>, and toje hn robe 
awiiy, 

Sliono his in.iilcd breast, and flashed his 
sabre’s ray i 

Ills clo.'.o but glittuinig c.\Hipio, and sable 
plume, 

More glittering eye, and black brow’s 
sablcr glooin. 

Glared on tho Moslems’ eyes some Xfrit 
sprite. 

Whoso ilomou death-blow loft no hope for 
iight.” 

But this, though very grand, is 
scarcely equal to the picture of 
Ulysse.s rising from his rags, and 
toAveving abov'C the suitors in his 
island majesty, endued with divine 
grace by Pajlas, the very incarnation 
of righteous vengeance. The Odyssey 
has the advantage of tho Iliad in 
possessing a heroine as well as a 
liero. Penelope is the paragon ol'all 
matronly virtue.s, and tnc high posi¬ 
tion she lakes in the Odyasey, points 
to a period in the life of Grecec when 
womanhood, robed with chastity, 
comm.mded nearly as liigh a rever- 
ciiee as it (Hd among the forests of 
Qg,rly Germany. Yet with all her 
virtues she is a woman still. Wlicn the 
absence (/f her lord and msistcr is 
beginning to look a hopeless case, 
she ruminates on sacrificing her 
bleeding heart to the interests of the 
kingdom,* and contracting a second 
marriage with one of the least ob- 
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jectionalile of the suitors. So that 
Ulysses arrives just at tlie nick of 
time. Oi j|>erhaps she thought that 
the test of the bow which slic pro- 
po.scd to try the worthiest, would 
only end in the disoojiifiture of all, 
and that, by such distractions and in¬ 
stalments of liope, time would bo 
ffiiivied for her striplini? sou Tele- 
machus to prove himself a man, and 
assume the sovereignty himself, as 
well as the task of retribution. To 
exalt the eharaetor of l\>nelo[)e, she 
is contrasted with the sc4X-god(less 
Oalyp-so, who holds the truant hus¬ 
band in a voluptuous ca])tivity. If 
it be said that the conduct of 
Ulysses in the enchanted isle of 
(Jaiy]iso i.s a d('rogation from his 
domestic faitli, it must be remem¬ 
bered that Calypso was a powerful 
godde.ss, that the only chance of es¬ 
cape of the imprisoned mariner was 
through the allections of his licauti- 
ful jailer, and that though he did not 
pass through the nrde.d as a Ilcllc- 
rophoii or a Hii)])()lytU3, his heart 
was with his home and wife through¬ 
out ; and he had the manliness and 
truth to avow lo Calyjiso hersidf, that 
a mortal woman was her successful 
rival in his esteem. 

Thy whole sojourn of Ulysses in 
the isle of Calypso, and his relations 
with that goddess, open a mine ^ of 
beautiful imagery, llis conversation 
with her in particular, of itself is 
enough to take, from his character 
that stain of duplicity which was 
cast on it by his degenerate country¬ 
men of later ages. The substance of 
it I will endeavour to give you in a 
kind of ballad. 

UnrssEs Aim Calypso. 

CALYPSO. 

Ere thy coming brought confusion, 

Ere thy wily voice was felt. 

Happy in the sweet seclusion 
Of my magic isle I dwelt. 

Mighty trees were all about mo, 
?Tiisically peopled trees, • 

I’eivcc within and joy without mo, 

Silver stars and gulden seas. ^ 

There were spirits to remark 4o 
Ifow the sun-blush tinged the loaf. 
There were dulcet birds to hark to. 
Jesting at the night-wind’s grief. 
Mortal ! 'twas a night of soniJw 
When I took thee to my cayo ; 

Thou wouldst tarry till the morrow, 
Then again attempt the wave. 


If thy heart had condescended 
To confess Oalj pso’s charms, 

I had byined with pride offcndcil, 

I h.id spurned thee fjom iny aims. 
'Twas thy bosom's maible coldiioha 
Wlnuh did kindle liie in nuiio ; 
'Tw.istliy faith’s unfaltering boldness 
Which could all for home rosigii. 
Passing fair, to whom thou fleo’st. 
Must i>e thy Penelope, 

SiiKio h el image, wliieh tliou see’st 
In thy lULiuory, conquers wr. 

Can .1 mortal’s bo.uity ileetiug 
Viiiiqui^li the eelosti.il loim, 

TInit to Hades fast retreating, 

This for over yoiiug and warm ? 


Goddess ! bo that wold unspoken. 

My fine wife I’eiiolope, 

If for her my heart bo broken. 

May ni't dare to vio with thee. 

"J’ls boeause her youth is waning 
'I'liat her uii.iire waves dear. 

That my love on (mio is gaining 
El tor through < ach absent year. 

, Truth no stress of ti.no ean sc\er, 
Singlo-hearlediie.ss and faitli, 

'Jlieso jireseivo the sjmit ever 
Uncorroded unto ileatli. 

Hpoll inystewioiis, who i ive.ils it 
la the foiin ofwuigJ.‘d woid't 
I 5 y tlio heart alone tliat tools it 
M.iy its oloqui nee be heard. 

Goddess, no ! thy form is laiei, 

Kie.her is thy voice’s tone, 

Immorlality i^ fairer, 

Hut tlic morl.ii is my own. 

With what exquisite delicacy the 
Profe>ssor touches, iu .his masterly 
critique, on the relations of U]y.sscs 
and Ualypso ! It Is from this special 
})i)int that I prefer to cull my (piota- 
tious. Who will say, after reading 
Homcr\s exquisite lines, and (Jhristo- 
phor North’s rendering of their spirit, 
liir more ellective than any formal 
translation, tl^at the antique ancicnits 
(we must use this seeming tautology 
to express tli« aiiciciit.s who lived 
before that artificial ago which cor¬ 
responds with our own) were no 
laiulscajie-painters, or that they did 
not enter fully and deeply into the 
mysterious writings of nature ? Why, 
Calypso .and the Nymphs, and all 
the rest of those beings who did not 
live iu springs and trees aud o(*ean, 
so much as they were themselves the 
souls of these objects, were only an 
expressiou of tlie deepest feeling of 
reverence for nature, wJiicIi could bo 
satisfied with nothing short of deifi¬ 
cation. This is the Professor’s prose 
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rendering of part of the Fifth Book. 
Hermes is dc-spateJicd to seek out 
Calypso, and give her the sorrowful 
message, that^tlie gods require her 
to send homo her dotiiined hero. 

Blit whcti fnducil lio cumo to the island 
])lacoii at a <list.Tiiico, 

From tho vinlot-colour’d oci;ai\ ascending 
to the inninland 

11 c c.unc on, till ho reach'd a S2)acious cave. 
Ill n liicli the nymph 

Witli beautiful ringlets dwelt: her ho found 
witliin. 

A great fire was hluauigon the health, and 
far tlio odour 

Of Ctisily-cleft cedar-wood, and of ineonse, 
spread fragrance throughout tlie island 
As they were huming; while she (tho 
nyrn[)h) wai bliiig wi Lh her beauti fill v'oicc, 
And plying tho loom, was weaving with a 
golden shuttle.' 

A wood iii-full-lu\unaiic0 had-grown- 
around tho cave. 

The aider ami the poptir, ami the sw> ol- 
smclhng i.vpress. 

Thoie, ton, the wiiig-widely-cxp.andedhirds 
nestled. 

Owls, and corm')rant.s, and long-tongiicd 
di\"crs (sea buds) 

Of-thc-soa, to winch (hiids) sea employ¬ 
ments are a coiiccrmnent. 

There also around the hollow cave was 
exteuded 

A young Invuriant vino which flourished 
in I lusters. 

Four fountains in order flow’d with limiiid 
walei. 

Near to each other.—being turn’d one in 
one diroolion, and aiiotlicr m .anollier. 
Around soft nioadows of violets, ,ind of 
(larslcy, 

Wore blooming* thither e\cn an Immoital, 
had he eonie, 

Woiilil have adniited (it) .as he g.ized, and 
h.ul been delightoil in Ills spiut. 

And there standyig, the inesseugor, the 
Argicide, gazed!” 

• •••■•■ 

Ami tills is In’s commentary: — 

” Tliia is the in^st elabor.ato descrip¬ 
tion of natural scenery ia all Homer. In 
the Iliad the hard but illuinmcs the 
visual Roiii-c by a few •sunny strokes, 
that make start out tree, glade, or rock. 
Here we have a picture. Say rather a 
creation. In a moment the poet evokes 
the enchanted isle out of tho violet- 
coloured ocean. Tliorc it is hanging in 
nir. lJut all wo know is that it is beauti¬ 
ful—for we are Mercury, and see no¬ 
thing dislmctly till wo find ouiselves 
stiaiiaiiig at tho mouth 'of a spacious 
cave. The light of a magical fire—tho 
odour of BHcred incense —1:lio music 
of an immortal voice — Calypso lior- 
bolf plying the golden shuttle as sho 
sings ! All folt at once, yot in loveliest 
language evolved in a series of words 


Homer. 

expanding like a flower with all its 
bright and balniy leave.s—an instantane¬ 
ous birth. , Wo must not disturb the 
daughter of Ati.n, but gaze .^nd listen — 
till by dogroos the congenial beauty of 
the place witbdiaws our soul and our 
senses from tho tones and trcssc.s of the 
divine among goddesses; and, still con- 
seioiis of her living enchantments, we 
are won by delight to survey the scene 
in winch she enjoys her immortal being, 
yet about to be disturbed by visitings 
liko our own mortal grief ! The scene 
is sylv.an. ‘ A wood m full luxuriance 
had giowii around tho Cave !' One line 
gives the whole wood, another its com¬ 
posing trcc.s, another their inhabitants— 
and all together breathe of tho sc.a. 
Look again at tho Cave Tho eiitran lo 
is drapciied with green and purple-—for 
ill such sunny shelter luxuriates tho 
A ino • The beauty of nature is nowhere 
pci feet witliout tlie pure elenieiit of 
water wiinpliiig in peace. And there it 
is—flowing fresh as fiowcr-dcw.s, in mazy 
error, tliiough blooming meadows, its 
‘ sweet coui'sus not himlorod,’ and happy 
to blond ’ts iiiurninrs with the diapason 
of the deep. Tiue it is that earth is as 
beautiful as heaven.” 

Wo omit a portion no less lieauti- 
ful, Imb tho insovtioii of which is uu- 
iiocca.sa.ry to the continuity of the 
passii.ge. 

" Though ‘ light the soil anil pure the 
air,’ and tho .scenery composed of all 
fiimilhu' object.-., yet is the region folt to 
be .almost as preternatural as if it were 
submarine—and Calypso’s cave as won¬ 
drous as a mermaid’s grotto. How vei'y 
still! No screen to tlio mouth of tlie 
cave, but a few vine-festoons--so, blow 
as it may on the main, and all around 
the isle (ail'd a storm brought hither 
Ulysses), on the land a/t is (own, —merely 
breath enough to keep the pure air for 
over pure, aud to enable the loaves to 
take a dance now and then upon the 
true-tops, to soiiio .^Eolian harp capri¬ 
ciously playing in the sliado. Calypso is 
aquoen—but sho ha.s no subjects, only 
her attendant nymphs - and of them wo 
see, hear nothing—only once are they 
mentioned—they arc to us but mere 
momentary shadows, passing unheeded 
%,long the walls of tho cave. There is 
no biiildiflg made with hands anywhere 
on the isle—not a vestige of antiquity 
in tho shape of a rudely-sculptured stone. 
No road^, no pathways, no flocks, no 
herds, no four-footed creatures, either 
wild or lame—not even—we are sorry 
for it -a dog." 
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The Professor was tliiiiking of dear 
old Bronte, the Argus of the Nodes. 
Uow quick with feeling are his re¬ 
marks on the fact that Calypso, when 
slie had pointed out to her hero the 
spot where he wa.s to cut the wood 
for his raft, instead of staying to look 
at him, went back home. 

** She could not bear to see him at 
work—fulling very trees under whose 

shade they two had so often sat—that 
they might bear him away for ever ! 
She tlid not, like Aliraiida with her Fer¬ 
dinand, assist in cairyiug tlio logs; for 
this w.as no romantic lovc-toil, the mere 
mimicry of a worky-daj', and to bo 
succeeded by life-long happiness ; the 
sound of every stioko that cut into the 
heait of the tottering tree, smote her 
heart too till it ached; and dismal to 
her was each ennsh among the biushwood, 
as ‘alder, poplar, or fir, went to the earth.’ 
It would have looked very pretty had 
she brought her web in its fi.ime to the 
forest, and all tho while kept plying her 
golden sliuttlu and siiigiiig a low sweet 
song. Had Ulysses been her Iiu.sbaud 
she wouhl have done so - she would have 
been with him at his work, just like the 
wife of a foiestcr in tho wood.s of our 
own world ; for in tho boat then growing 
into sha{)c, tho wedded might go out 
themselves to sea with their fishiiig-iicts, 
or to take their pastime on tho waves. 
A.S it was, they were better apart—j et 
Calypso came to liiin again as soon as 
she knew twenty trees had fallen; bub 
hr iv often she came and went, and how 
long at each time she stayed dtiriiig 


those four trying days, is not wiitteii in 
llomer.” 

lu fine, those magnificent essays 
stand alone as a popiuar introduction 
to the T>oct, Avere itjiot forjiis original 
Greek,' of all most popular in the 
world. Uc is the best exponent of 
the s])irit of an ago which, if not tlie 
ago of gold, was golden in the trea¬ 
sures of imperishable nature--an age 
of tmtli and valour, and simplieitA 
and fidelity, and honour and ro- 
maneo; and Clnistopher North js, 
amongst all mi'n of the jiresent, if 
not of tlie living gcniTation— ami 
liouour enough that—the ablest and 
best exponent of Homer. Others 
have essayed, and tho essay is not 
without its merits. That Homer 
should be in danger of lieeoming the 
fashion is one of the most cheering 
symptoms of the tendencies of the 
jjreseiit time—a symjdom of a great 
and noble reaction a;',ahist all tliat is 
selfish, vile, a.iul venal, Let credit he 
given in all like cases. The hononr- 
ahle memhtT for the University of 
Oxford has consoled himself for tho 
dostmetion of his own ini-heroie party 
by illustrating the reign of hcroe.s ; 
and may not an elahorati^ essay on 
Homer in the QmriDiy he justly 
considered as a Peaeennniger’s Bali- 
nodo ? No olfenee to you, Irermis. 

From your loving Friend, 

TLKrOLKMlJS. 


SCENES or CLEEICAL LIEE.—NO. III. 
Janet’s rkvent-an'ce. 

PART II.—CHAPTER A'. 


It was lialf-past nine o’clock in the 
morning. The midsummer sun was 
already Avarm on the roofs and wea¬ 
thercocks of Millhy. The clmrch- 
hells Averc ringing, and inany-fami- 
lies Avere conseions of Sunday sensa¬ 
tions, chiefly rcfersible to the fach 
that the daughters had come d. wn 
to breakfast in their best frocks, and 
with their hair particularly well 
dressed. For it was not Supday but 
Wednesday ; and though the Bishop 
was going to hold a Goiimmation, 
and to decide whether or not there 


should he a Sunday-evening lecture 
ill Millhy, the snnboaras had tho 
usual working-day look to the liay- 
makers alreaily long out in the fields, 
and to lagganl weaviirs just “setting 
up” thwr week’s “piece,” The 
notion of its being Sunday was the 
strongest in young ladies like Miss 
Phipps, who w*s going to accom¬ 
pany her younger sister to tlie con¬ 
firmation, and to w^ar a sweetly 
pretty transparent bonnet with ma¬ 
rabout feathers on the interesting 
occasion, thus throwing into relief 
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tho suitable simplicity of her sister’s could never be coaxed into pcnua- 
attirc who was, of course, to appear nent curl, and this moniing the heat 
in a nW white frock ; or in the pupils had brought it down to its natural 
at MjkSs Townley’s, who were absolved condition of lankincss earlier than 
from all lessons, and were going to usual. But that was not what made 
church to ’see the Bishop, and to her sit melancholy and apart at the 
hear the Honourable and Reverend lower end of the form. Her parents 
Mr Prendergast, the rector, read were admirervS of Mr Tryan, and li:i<l 

K rayers—a high intellectual treat, as been persuaded, by the jVliss Limflits’ 
[iss Townley assured them. It iullueuce, to insist that their daugh- 
sccrnodoulynatural that a rector,who ter should be prepared for coidirma- 
was honourable, should read better tion by him, over and above the pre- 
than old Mr Orewc, who was only a paration given to Miss 'I’ownley’s 
curate, and not hoiiourfible ; and pupils by Mr Ore,wo. Poor Mary 
wdien little Clara Robins wondered Huim! I am afraid she thought it 
why some clcrgynu'n weic rectors too heavy a priee to pjiy for these 
and othe.rs uot^ Ellen Marriott as- spiritual advantages, to ho cxcli; led 
sured Jier with.great confidence that from every game at ball, to be 
it was only the clever men who were obliged to walk with none but little 
made rectors. Ellen Marriott was girls—in fact, to be the f)bjeet of an 
going to be confirmed. Slui was a aversion that nothing slioi-t of an in¬ 
short, fair, plump girl, with blue eessant supply of plumcakes wouhl 
eyes and sandy hair, which ivas this have neutralised. And Mrs Dunn 
morning arranged in taller eannou was of opinion that plnmeake was 
curls than usual, Ibr the, rcci'jition of unwholesome. Tlio anti -Tiyanite 
the Ejiiscopal benediction, and some spirit, you perceive, was very strong 
of the. young ladies thouglit her the at Miss Townley’s, imported pro- 
prettuist girl in the scliool; but bably by <lay seliolars, as well as 
others gave the preference to lu'r encouraged by the. fact that that 
rival, Maria Cardner, who Avas much clever woman Avas lievsclf strongly 
taller, and had a lovely “(rop” of opposed to innovation, and remarked 
dark-hrowu ringlets, and Avho, being every Sund.ay that Mr Crew(! had 
also about to take upon herself the preached aii “excellent discourse.” 
vows made in her name at her bap- Boor Mary Dunn dreaded the mo- 
tism, had oiled and twisted her ring- ment when sehool-hours' Avould be 
lets Avilh cspet-ral cave. As she seated over, for tlicn she w.as sure to be the 
herself at the breakfast-table before butt of those very ex])lieit remarks 
Miss ToAvnlcy’s entrance to dispense Avhich, in young ladies’ as well as 
the Aveak cottbe, her crop excited so young gcutlcmcn’s seminaries, con- 
strong a sensation that Ellen Mar- stitute the most subtle and delicate 
riott Avas at length impelled to look form of the innuendo. “I’d never be 
at it; and to say Avith supmessed but a Tiyanite,* would you V' “0 here 
bitter sarcasm, “ Is that Miss flard- comes the lady that knows so much 
ner’b headf’ ‘’‘Yes,” said Maiia, more about religion than wedo!” 
amiable, and stuttering, and no “Some people think themselves so 
match for Ellen in refort; “ Th—Ih very pious !” 

—this is my head.” “Then I don’t It is really surprising that young 
admire it at all!” AVtis the crushing ladies should not no thought compe- 
rejoindcr of Ellen, followed by a niur- tent to the same curriculum as young 
mnr of approval among her friends, gentlemen. I obsinvo that their 
Young ladies, I suppose, exhaust powers of sarcasm arc quite equal; 
their sac of venom in this way at and if there had been a genteel aca- 
school. That is the reason why they 4emy for young gentlemen at Millby, 
havTs jsueh a harmless tooth for each I am inclinoil to think that, notAvith- 
other in after life. standing Euclid and the classics, the 

The only other cantlidatfe for con- party spirit there would nothav^c cx- 
firmation at Miss ToAvnley’s was hibited itself in more pungent irony, 
Mary Dunn, a draper’s daughter in or morc, incisive satire, than was 
Millliy, and a distant relation of the licard in Miss Townloy’s seminary. 
Miss Linnets. Her pale lanky hjiir But there was no such academy, 
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the existence of the grammar- 
school under Mr Crewe’s superin¬ 
tendence probably discouraging spe¬ 
culations of that kind; and the 
genteel youths of Millby were chiefly 
come home for the mid-summer holi¬ 
days from distant schools. Several 
of us had just assumed coat tails, and 
the assumption of now responsibili¬ 
ties apparently following as a mattiT 
of course, we \vcrc among the candi¬ 
dates for confirmation. I wish I 
could say that the solemnity of our 
feelings was on a level with the solem¬ 
nity of the occasion ; but unimagina¬ 
tive boys find it difficult to recognise 
apostolical institutions in their deve- 
lojied form, and I fear our chief emo¬ 
tion concerning the ceremony was a 
sense of sheepishness, and our chief 
opinion, th(! speculative and ho’cti- 
cal position, that it ought to be con¬ 
fined to the girls. It was a pity, you 
will say; but it is the way with u.s 
men in other crises, that come a long 
while after coufirmation. Tin.* golden 
moments in the stream of life rush 
])ast us, and we .see nothing but sand ; 
the angels come to visit us, and we 
only know them when they are gone. 

But, as I said, the moniing was 
sunny, the bells wiTo ringing, the 
l.idies of Millby were dressed in their 
Sunday garments. 

And who is this bright-looking 
woman walking with hasty step 
along Orcliard Street so early, with a 
large nosegay in her hand ? Can it bo 
Janet Dempster, on whom we looked 
with sufih deep pity, one sad mid¬ 
night, Imrdly a fortnight ago 1 Yes ; 
no other woman in Millby.has those 
searching black eyes, that tall grace¬ 
ful unconstrained fimire, set olF hy 
her simple muslin dress and black 
lace shawl, that massy black liair 
now so neatly braided in glossy con¬ 
trast v/ith the white satin ribbons 
of her modest cap jiiid bonnet. No 
other woman has that sweet speaking 
smile, with which she nods to Jona¬ 
than Lamb, the old parish clerk. 
And, ah !—now she comes nearer— 
there are those sad lines about ' ic 
mouth and eyes on which that sweet 
smile plays like sunbeams on the 
storm-beaten beauty of the fyll and 
ripened com. 

She is turning out of Orchard 
Street, and making her way as fast 


as she can to her mother’s house, a 
pleasant cottage facing a road-side 
meadow from which the hay is 
being carried. Mrs Raynor has luid 
her breakiast, and is seated in her 
arm-chair reading, when J’aiiet opens 
the door, saying, in her'niost playful 
voice— 

“ Please, mother, I’m come to show 
myself to you before I go to the par¬ 
sonage. Have I put mi my ])votty 
cap and bonnet to satisfy you ] ” 

Mrs Raynor looked ovit her spec¬ 
tacles, and’met hot daughter’s glance 
with eyes as dark and loving as her 
own. She was a much smaller woman 
th.an Janet,both in figure aiidieature, 
tho chief resemblance lying in the 
eyes and the clear bruucti e complex¬ 
ion. The mother’s hair had long 
been grey, ami was gathered under 
tho neatest of caps, made by her own 
clever fingers, as all Janet’s caps and 
bonnets w'cre too. They were well- 
liractiscd fingers, for Mrs R.ayuor liad 
suj)i)orted ]ier.self in in r widowhood, 
by keeping ajuilb'uniy establishment, 
and ill this waj had earned money 
<‘nough to give her daughter wluit 
was tlieu thought a first-rate educa¬ 
tion, as well as to save a sum which, 
eked out by h<ir st)n-iu-law', sufiiced 
to support ii(!r in her solitary old ago. 
Always the same clean, neat old huly, 
dressed in black silk, was Mrs Ray¬ 
nor : a patient,br:ivc Avmiian,wdio bow¬ 
ed with resignation under the burden 
of remembered sorrow, and boi’c with 
meek fortitude the now load that the 
new days brought witli them. 

“ Your bonnet wants pulling a 
trifle forwarder, my child,” she saifl, 
smiling, and taking ofi'horsi)cctacles, 
while Janet atdouce*knclt dowm be¬ 
fore licr, and waited to be “ set to 
riglits,” as she winild have done when 
she was a child. “ You’re going 
straight to Mrs Crewe’s, I suppose 1 
Arc those flow’ers to garnish tho 
dishes 1” 

“ No, indeed, mother. This is a 
nosegay fur the middle of the table. 
I’ve sent up tho dinner-service and 
the ham we had cooked at our house 
yesterday, and Betty is coming di¬ 
rectly with "the garnish and the plate. 
We shall get our good Mrs Crewe 
through her troubles famously. Dear 
tiny woman ! You should have seen 
her lift up her hands yesterday, and 
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pray heaven to take her before ever 
fihe should liave another collation to 
get ready for the Bishop. She said, 

' It’s bad enough to have the Arch¬ 
deacon, though he doesn’t want half 
so many jelly glasses. I wouldn’t 
mind, Janet,^f it was to feed all the 
old hungiy cripples in Millby, but so 
much trouble and expense for people 
who cat too much every day of their 
lives ! ’ We had such a cleaning .and 
furnishing-up of the sittiug-rooai 
yesterday! Nothing wiM ever do 
anaiy with the smell of Mr Crewe’s 
pipes, you know; but wo hav(! 
thrown it into the background, with 
yellow soap and <lry lavender. And 
now I must j-uri away. You will 
come to church, mother ! ” 

“ Yes, my dear, I Avouldn’t lose 
such a pretty sight. It does .ny old 
eyes good to see so many fresh young 
faces. Is your luisbaiul going ? ” 

“ Yes, Robert will be there. TVe 
made him as neat as a new pin 
this morning, and he says the 
Bishop will think him too buck¬ 
ish by half, 1 took him into 
Mammy Dempster’s room to show 
liimsdf. We hear Tryau is making 
sure of the Bishop’s support; but w(^ 
shall see. I would gi.ve my crooked 
guinea, and all the luck it will ever 
bring n.c, to Inivcj him beaten, for 1 
can’t eiidiiro the .sight of the man 
coming to liswass <lear old Mr and 
Mrs CJrcwe in their last days. Breach¬ 
ing the Gospel indeed ! That i.s tlui 
best Gospel tjiat makes everybody 
happy Sind comfortable, isn’t it, 
mother ? ” 

“ Ah, child. I’m afraid there’s no 
Gosj)el will do that here l)e]ow.” 

* “ Well, I c.'in d(‘ something lo 
comfort Mrs Grewc, at least; so 
give me a kiss, and good-by till 
church-time.” 

The mother leaned back in her 
chair when Janet was gone, and 
sank into a painful reverie. When 
our life is a continuous trial, the mo¬ 
ments of respite seem only to substi¬ 
tute the heaviness of dread for the < 
he!ivine.ss of actu.al suffering : the 
curtain of cloud seems parted an in¬ 
stant only th.at we may •measure all 
its horror as it hangs low, black, and 
imminent, in contrast with the tran¬ 


sient brightness; the water-drops 
that visit the parclied lips in the 
desert, bear witli th' m oidy the keen 
imagination of thirst. Janet lookcal 
glad and tender now— but w hat scone 
of misery was coining next?^ She 
was too like the cistus llowers in the 
little garden before the Avindow, that, 
with the shades of evening, might 
licyrith the delicfvte Avhite and glossy 
dark of their petals tvlinipled in the 
road-side dust. Wium tin' sun hml 
sunk, and the tAvilight wa.s dec'peii- 
ing, Janet might be sitting there, 
heated,- maddened, sob'iing out her 
griefs with selfish passion, and wildly 
Avihhiiig herself dead. 

Mrs Raynor had been reading 
about the lost sheep, and the Joy 
there is in heavmi over the sinner 
that repcnti'th. Surely the eternal 
love .she believed in through all the 
sadness of her lot, Avould not leave 
her child to wander faither and far¬ 
ther into the wilderness till there 
was no turning' -the child, so lovely, 
so pitiful to other.s—so good, till she 
was goaded into sin by woman’s bit¬ 
terest sorroAvs ! Mrs Raynor had her 
faith and her spiritual comforts, 
though she was not in the leaist 
evangelical, and knew nothing of 
doctrinal seal. I fear most of Mr 
Tryan’s hearers would have consi¬ 
dered her destitute of saving know¬ 
ledge, and I .am quite sure she had 
no Avell-defiiied vicAVS on justification. 
Neverthcles.s, she read her Bible a 
great di'al, and thought she found 
divine lessons there—how to bear 
the cro.ss meekly, and be merciful. 
Let us luipe that there is a saving 
ignorance, and that Mrs Raynor was 
justified Avithout exactly knowing 
now. 

She tried to have hope and tnuit, 
tliough it was hard to believe that 
the future Avould be anything else 
than the harvest of the seed that Avas 
being sown before her eyes. But al¬ 
ways there is seed being soAvn silently 
and unseen, and everywhere there 
come sweet lloAvcrs without our fore¬ 
sight or labour. We reap what wc 
sow, but Nature has love over and 
above that justice, and gives us 
shadovyrnd blossom and fruit that 
spring irom no planting of ours. 
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Most people must have agreed 
with Mrs Ilayuor that the coufinna- 
tiou that day was a pretty sight, at 
least when those slight girlisli forms 
autUfuir young Faces moved in a white 
rivulet along the aisles and flowed 
into knenling*,semicircles undci- the 
light of the great chancel Avindow, 
softened by patches of «lark ohl 
painted glass; and one would tliiiik 
that to look on while a pair of vener¬ 
able hands pressed such young heads, 
and a venerable face looked upward 
for a blessing on them, would be very 
likely to make the heart swell gently, 
and to moisten the eyes. Yet I re- 
meud)er tlie eyes seemed veiy dry in 
Mill by church that day, notwithstand¬ 
ing that the Bishop w'as an old man, 
and probably veiici-able (for though 
he was not an eminent Grecian, lie 
was the brother of a Whig lord); and 
I think the eyes must havi'- remained 
dry, because he had small delicate 
womanish hands adorned with ruflles, 
and, instead of laying them on the 
girls’ heads, just let them hover over 
<?uch in quick succession, as if it Avcrc 
not etiquette to touch them, and as 
if the laying on of hands Averc like 
the thcatricS embrace—part of the 
play, and not to be really believed in. 
JO bo stiri^ there AA-ere a great many 
heads, and the Bishop’s time was 
limited. Moreover, a wig can, under 
no circumstances, be affecting, except 
in rare cases of illusion \ and cojnous 
laAvn-sleoves cannot be e^xpected to 
go directly to any heart except a 
washerAA'oman’s. 

I know Ned Phipps who knelt 
against me, and I am sure made me 
behave much worse than 1 should 
have done Avithout him, wliispered 
that he thought the Bishop Avas a 
and I certainly remember 
thinking that Mr Preudergast lyoked 
mm-.ii more dignified with his plain 
Avhite surplice and black hair. % 
was a tall commimdmg man, and 
read the Litiu-gy in a strikingly so¬ 
norous and uniform voice, which I 
tried to imitate the next Sunday at 
home, until my little sistet began 
to cry and said I wjis “•yoarmg 
at her.” 

von. Lxxxii.—NO. on. 


Mr Tryan sat in a pew near the 
pulpit with several other lelergymen. 
He looked pale, and rubbed his hand 
over his face and pushed back his 
hair oftener than usual." Standing 
in the aisle close to him, and re¬ 
peating the responses with edifying 
loudness, Avas Mr Budd, ihnrch- 
war<len and delcgaic, Avith a white 
.jtaif in his hand and a backward 
hend of his small head and person, 
such as, I suppose, he considered 
suitable to a friend ef sound religion. 
Conspicuous in the gallery, too, was 
the tall figure of Mr I)cm[>ster, 
whose profiessional avocations rarely 
alloAved him to occiq)y h^ place at 
church. 

“ Tijcre’s TJompsbT,” said Mrs Lin¬ 
net to her daughter Mary, “ looking 
more resjK'ctable th.in usiud, I de¬ 
clare. He’s got a line speech by 
heart to make to the Bishop, I’ll 
ansAver for ft. But he’ll be 
Avcll sprinkled witli smiil 
service is over, and the Bisho]) won’t 
be able to listen to him for sneezing, 
that’s one comfort.” 

At length, Ihe* last stage in the 
long ceremony wjis over, the large 
assembly streamed Avarm and weary 
into the open aftcrup/ai sunshine, 
and the Bishop retired to the Par¬ 
sonage, whore, after lionoming Mrs 
GrcAvc’s collation, lie Avas to give 
audience to the dcltgates aiul Mr 
Tryan on the great (picstion of the 
evening h‘cture. 

Between five and six o’clock the 
parsonage Avas once^iore as quict*as 
usual under the shadow of its tall 
elm.s, and the* only traces of the 
Bishop’s recent presence there were 
the wheel-marks on the gravel, and 
the long table with garnished 
dishes awry, its damask sprinkled 
with crumbs, and its decanter^ with¬ 
out their stoppers. Mr Grewe was 
already calmly smoking Ida pipe in 
the opposite sitting-room, and Janet 
was agi'eeing with Mrs Crewe that 
some of tjie blauc inango would bo 
a nice thing to take to Sally Martin, 
while the little old lady herself had 
a apoon in her hand ready to gather 
the crumbs into a plate, that she 

N 
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might scatter them on the gravel for 
the little birds. * 

Before that time, the Bishop’s car¬ 
riage liad been seen driving through 
the High Street on its way to Lord 
Trutford’s,'where ho was to dine. 
The question of the lecture was de¬ 
cided, then ? 

The nature of the decision- may bo 
gathered from the following conver¬ 
sation which took place in the btu- 
of the lied Lion that evening. 

“ So you’re done, eh, Dempster ? ” 
was Mr Pillgrini’s observation, utter¬ 
ed with some gusto, lie was not 
glad Mr Tryau had gained his point, 
but ho was not sorry Dempster was 
disappointed. 

“Done, sir^ Not at all. It i.s 
what 1 anticipated. I knew wo had 
nothing else to expect in then days, 
when tJie Church is infested by a set 
of men who are only fit to give out 
hymus from an emjity cask, to tunffs 
set by a joumoyman cobbler. But I 
-Wfis not'the less to exert myself in 
the cause of sound Ohurchmanship 
for the good of tlie town. Any 
coward can fight a battle when he’s 
sure of winning ; but give me the 
man who has pluck to fight when 
he’s sure of losing, ’ghat’s my way, 
sir; and there afe many victories 
worse than a defeat, as Mr Tryan 
shall learn to his cost.” 

“He must» be a poor shuper- 
annyated sort of a bishop, that’s my 
opinion,” said Mr Tomlinson, “ to 
go along with a sneaking Methodist 
like Tryan. And, for my part, I 
think we should be as well wi’ont 
bishops, if they’re no wiser tlian 
that. Where’s the u.sc o’ havin’ 
thlbasands a-yfcar an’ livin’ in a 
pallia, if they don’t stick to the 
Church]” 

“ No. There you’re going out of 
your depth, Tomlinson,” said Mr 
Dempster. «t‘No one shall hear me 
say a word against Episcopacy—it 
is a safeguard of the Church; we 
must have ranks and dignities there 
as well as everywhere else. No, 


sir! ^ _ is a good thing; 

but it may happen that a bishop is 
not a good thing. Just as bramly is 
a good thing, though tliis particular 
bottle is British, and tastes like 
sugared rain-water caught down tlic 
chimney. Here, Ratclifte, let-me have 
something to drink, a little lcs,s like 
a decoction of sugar and soot.” .., 

“/ said riotliiiig again Episco- 
])ucy,” returned Mr Tpmlinson, “ I 
only said I thought we. should do as 
well wi’out,bishops; an’ I’ll say it 
again fur th.e matter o’ that. Bishops 
never brought ony grist lo my mill.” 

“ Do you know when the lectures 
are to begin ?” said Mr Pillgrim. 

“They are to he;fin on Sunday 
next,” said Air Dempster in a signi¬ 
ficant tone; “ but I think it will not 
take a long-sighted pro})liot to fore¬ 
see tlie end of them. It stiike.s me 
Mr Tryan will be looking out for 
another curacy shortly.” 

“ lie’ll not get many Millby people 
to go and hear his lectures alter 
a while. I’ll bet a guinea,” observed 
Mr Biuld. “ I know I’ll not keep a 
single Avorkmau on my ground who 
either goes to the lecture himself or 
lots anybody belonging to him go.” 

“ Nor me nayther,” said Mr Tom¬ 
linson. “ No Tryaiiite shall touch a 
sack or drive a waggon o’ mine, that 
yc'ii may depend on. An’ I know 
more besides me as arc o’ the same 
mind.” 

“ Tryan has a good many friends 
in the toAvn, tlioiigh, and friends that 
Jiro likely to stand by him too,” said 
Ml- Pillgrim. “ I should say it Avould 
be as well,to let him and his lectures 
alone. If he goes on preaching as 
he does, witli such a constitution as 
his, he’ll get a relaxed throat by-and- 
by, and you’ll bo rid of him without 
luty trouble.” 

“ We’ll not allow him to do him¬ 
self that injury,” said Mr Dempster. 
“Since liis health is not good, wo’ll 
persuade him to try change of air. 
Depend upon it, he’ll find the climate 
of Millby too hot for him.” 


CHAPTEE VII. 

^ Dmnpster did not stay long at strong, a Avealthy client, and as he was 
the Red Lion tliat evening. He was kept iif consultation till a late hour, 
summoned home to meet Mr Arm- it happened that this was one of the 
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nights on which Mr Dempster went 
tolled tolerably sober. Thus the day, 
which had been one of Janet’s hap- 
iest, because it had been spent by 
er in helping her dear old ificnd 
Mrs Crewe, ended for her with un¬ 
usual fpiietudc ; and as a bright sun- 
S(!t iiromises a fair morning, so a calm 
lying down is a good augury fora cahn 
waking. Mr iJjpmpster, on the Thurs¬ 
day morning, was in one of his best 
humours, and though perhaps some of 
the good humour might result from 
the prospect of a lucrative and excit¬ 
ing bit of business in Mr Armstrong’s 
probable lawsuit, the greater part of 
it was doubtless due to those stirrings 
of the more kindly, healthy sap of 
human feeling, by wliich goofIness 
tries to get tlie upper hand in us 
wluinever it seems to liavo the 
slightest chance—on Sunday morn¬ 
ings, perhaps, when we arc sot free 
from the grinding hurry of the week, 
and take tlie little three-year-old on 
our knee at breakfast to share our 
egg and niuiliu; in moments of 
trouble, when death visits our roof 
or illness makes us dependent on the 
tending hand of a slighted Avife ; in 
(juict talks with an ag('d mother, of 
the days when we stood at her knee 
with our first picture-book, or wrote 
her loving letters Irom school. Tu 
the man whose childhood has known 
caiesses there is always a fibre of 
memory that can bo touched to gentle 
issues, and Mr Dempster, whom you 
have hitherto seen only as the orator 
of the Ibid Lion, and the dranken 
tyrant of a dreary midnight home, 
w'as the first-born darling son of a 
fair Httle mother. That mother was 
living still, -and her own large black 
easy-chair, where she sat knitting 
through the live-long day, was now 
.set Tready for her at the breakfast- 
table, by her son’s side, a sleek 
tortoise-shell cat acting as iJrovisional 
meumbeut. ^ • 

“Good morning, Mamsey! why, 
you’re looking as fresh as a daisy 
this morning. You’re getting yov ng 
again,” said Mr Dempster, lookmg up 
from his newspaper when the little 
old lady entered. A very little old 
lady she was, with a palo,r ^arcely 
wrinkled face, hair of that peculiar 
white which tells that the locks have 
once been blond, a natty pure white 


cap dh her head, and a wlpte shawl 
pinned over her shoulders. You saw 
at a glance that she had been a 
mignonne blonde, strangely unlike 
her tall, ugly, dingy-complexioned 
son; unlike her daughter-in-law, too, 
whose large-featured bruPc'tte beaiity 
seemed always thrown nito higher 
relief by the white presence of little 
Mamsey. The unlikcness between 
Janet and her mother-in-law wont 
deeper than outline and complexion, 
and/ indeed there was little sympathy 
Oetween them, for old Mrs Deiuiister 
had not yet learned to believe tuat 
her son, Kobert, Avould have gone 
wrong if he hiul married the right 
woman—a meek wonian like her¬ 
self, who would have bonn' him chil- 
dreiA, and been a deft, orderly house- 
kccijer. In spite of .Janet’s tender- 
nc.ss and attention io her, she had had 
little love for her daughter-in-law 
from the first, and had witnessed the 
sad growth of lioinc-J.ii.sery tliToiigh 
long years, always with a disposition 
to lay the blame on the wife rather 
than on the husband, and to re])roach 
Mrs Kaynor for encouraging her 
daughter’s faults by a too exclusive 
symiiathy. But old Mrs Bemp.stor 
had that rare* gift of silence and 
pas.sivity Avhich often suiiplics the 
absence of mental striaigtli; ami, 
whatever Avere her thoi^dits, she said 
no Avord to aggravate the domestic 
iliscord. l^atient and mute she sat 
at her knitting through many a scene 
of quanxl ami angiiitdi j resolutely 
•she appeared uiietuiscious of the 
sounds that reached her ears, and 
the facts she divined after she had 
retired to hei; bed; mutely she 
witnes8e<l poor Janet’s faults, only 
registering them as a balance of ex¬ 
cuse on the side of her son. The 
luxrd, astute, domineering attorney 
was still that little old woman’s pet, as 
ho had been when she watched with 
triumidiant pride his first tumbling 
effort to ^march alone across the 
^ nursery floor. " “ Sec Avhat a good 
son he is to me!” slie often thought. 

“ Never gave me a harsh word. And 
"so he might have been a good hus¬ 
band.” 

0 it is piteous—^that sorrow of, 
aged women ! In early youth, per¬ 
haps, they said to themselves, “I 
shall be happy when I have a Ipis- 
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bund to love nic best of all; ^hen, 
•wlicii the husband was too careless, 
“My child will oorafoTt me then, 
through the motliov’s watching and 
toil, “Mj child will nipay me all 
wlien it grows uj).” And at last, 
after the long journey of years has 
lieon wearily travelled through, the 
mother’s lieart is weighed down by 
a heavier burthen, and no hope re¬ 
mains but the grave. 

lint this morning old Mrs Donp- 
stor wit down in her easy-ehair with¬ 
out .any painful suppressed remem¬ 
brance of the precediii" night. 

“ I declare mammy looks younger 
than hlrs Orewe, who is only sixty- 
live,” said Jahet. “ Mrs Chewc w'ill 
come to see 3^11 to-day, mammy, 
and tell you all about her troubles 
Avith the Bishop and the collation. 
She’ll bring her knitting, and you’ll 
have a regular gossip togerher.” 

“Tim gossip will bo all on one 
.side, then, for hfrs Crewe gets so 
very deaf, I can’t make lier hear a 
Avord. And if T motion to her, she 
ahvays understands mo wj'ong.” 

“ 0, she Avill have so much to tell 
you to-day, you will not Aiaiiit to 
siicak yourself. You, who have 
patience to knit those Avoiiderful 
countcr|iaues, mammy, must hot be 
impatient Avith d('ar Mrs Crewm. 
Good (dd lady 1 I can’t bear her to 
think .she’s cATr tiresome to people, 
and y(»u know she’s very ready to 
fancy herself in the Avay. 1 think 
she Avould like to shiiuk up to the 
sizes of a mouse, that she might run 
about and d(» peoples good Avithout 
their noticing her.’’ 

• “It isn’t i>&liciiCMj I want, God 
knoAA'.s ; it’s lungs*^ to speak loud 
enough. But you'll be at home 
yourself, I suppose, this morning; 
and you can talk to her for me.” 

“ No, raarainy; I promised poor 
Mr.s Lowmc to go and sit with lier. 
She’s confined to her room, and both 
the Miss Lowmes are out; so I’m 
going to read the n&w%spaper to hc'-r,. 
aiul amuse lier.” 

“ Couldn’t you go another morn¬ 
ing? As Mr Armstrong and that other 
gentleman ai-e coming to <linner, I 
should think it wonhi be better to 
stay at home. Can you trust Betty 
to soo to everything ? She’s new to 
,tljg place.” 


“OX, couldn’t disappoint Mrs 
Lowmc; I promised her. Betty 
Avill do very AveU, no fear.” 

Old Mrs Dempster Avas silent after 
thisfhnd began to .sip her tea. The 
breakfast went on Avithout further 
coiivensation for some time, Mr 
Dempster being ab.sorbed in^ the 
papers.* At length, when ho* wmi 
niimiug over the adv^artisements, his 
eye seemed to be caught by some¬ 
thing that suggested a new thought 
to liim. He presently thumped the 
table with an air of exultation, and 
said, turning to Janet.— 

“ I’a'c a cajiitalidea, Gipsy! ” (that 
AA’as his name for his dark-cyi d Avife 
Avhen ho Avas in an extraordinarily 
good humour), “ and you shall help 
me. It’s just what you’re up to.” 

“ What is it 1 ” said Janet, her face 
beaming at the sound of the pet 
name, now heard so seldom. “ Any¬ 
thing to do Aiith conveyamjing ? ” 

“ It’s a bit of iun Avovth a ilozen 
fees—a plan for raising a laugh 
against Tryau and his gang of hypo¬ 
crites.” 

“ What is it ? Nothing that Avauts 
a needle and thread, I hope,- else I 
must go and teaze mother.’^ 

“ No, nothing sliaroer than your 
wit—except mine. I’ll tell you Avhat 
it is. We’ll get up a programme of 
the Sunday evening lecture, like a 
play-bill, you know — Grand I’cr- 
lorman(;e of the celebrated Mounte¬ 
bank,’ and so on. Well bring in the 
Ti-yanitcs—old Landor and tlic rest 
—^iu appropriate characters. Procter 
shall i)riiit it, and we’ll circulate it 
in the toAvu. It will be a capital 
hit.” 

“ Bravo!” said Janet, clappmg her 
hands. She would just then nave 
pretended to like almost anything, 
in her pleasure at being appealdd to 
l|y her husband, and she really did 
like to laugh at th e Tryanites. “We’ll 
sot about it directly, and sketch it 
ont'before you go to the office. I’ve 
ot Tiyan’s sermons up-stairs, but I 
on’t think there’s anything in them 
we can use. I’ve only just looked 
into them; they’re not at all what I 
expected—dull, stupid things—no¬ 
thing ‘of the roaring fire and brim¬ 
stone coit that I expected.” 

“ Eoaring 1 No; 'I’ryan’s as as 
a sucking dove—one of your honey- 
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mouthed hypocrites. Plenty of devil 
and malice in liim, though, I could 
see that, while ho was talking to the 
Bishop; but as smooth as a snake out¬ 
side. He’s beginning a single-handed 
fight with me, I can see—persuading 
my clients away from me. We shau 
see who will be the first to cry peccavi. 
MillJby will ido better without Mr 
Tryan than without Robert Demp¬ 
ster, I fancy!.and Millby shall never 
be flooded with ctint us long as I can 
raise a breakwater against it. But 
uow, get the breakfast things cleared 
away, and let us set about the play¬ 
bill. Ooinc, mamscy, come and have 
a walk with me #ound the garden, 
and let us sec how the cucumbers are 
getting on. I’ve never laken^you 
round the garden for an age. Come, 
you don’t want a bonnet. It’s like 
walking in a greenhouse tliis morn¬ 
ing.” 

“ But she will want a parasol,” 
said Janet. “ There’s one on the 
stand against the gardm-door, Ro¬ 
bert.” 

The little old lady took her son’s 
ann with placid pleasure. She could 
bfiroly reach it so as to n st upon it, 
but he inclined a little towards luir, 
and accommodated his heavy long- 
limbctl steps to her fe(Me pace. The 
cat chose to .sun herself too, and walk¬ 
ed close beside thojn, with tail erect, 
rubbing her sleek sides against their 
legs, and too well fed to b^ excited by 
the twittering birds. The garden W'as 
of the grassy, shady kind, often seen 
.attached to old houses in provincial 
towns; the apple-trees hatl had time 
to si)read their branches^ very wide, 


the shrubs and hardy perennial plants 
had grown into a lux\manoe that re¬ 
quired constant trimming to prevent 
tliem from intruding on the space for 
walking. But the farther eml, which 
united with green fields, .was open 
and sunny. 

' It was rather sad, and yet i>rctty, 
to sec that little group jjassing out of 
the shadow into tlu* sunshine, ami 
out of the sunshiue, into the shadow 
again: sad, bcciiuso this tendevnesj 
of the sou for the mother was hardly 
more than a nucleus of hcjilthy life 
ill an organ ha.’dening by disease, 
because the man who was linkol in 
this way with an innocent past, bad 
become callous in worldliness, fevered 
by sensuality, enslaved by chance 
iinfiulscs; pretty, heeauso it showed 
how hard it.is to kill the deep-down 
fibrous roots of human love and good- 
ne.ss- how the miuj. from whom wo 
make it our pride to shrink, has yet 
a close brotherhood with ns through 
Lome' of our most sacri'd feelings. 

As tiny were rc.tnrning to the 
lionso, TOiiefc met tlnun,* and saiil, 
“ Now, Robert, the writing things 
are ready. I sliall be cliirk, and Mat 
I’aine can copy it out after.” 

Mammy once more deposited in her 
arm-chair, witih her knitting in her 
hand, and the cat purring at her el¬ 
bow, J.-inet seated herself at the table, 
■while Mr Dempster jilaced himself 
near her, took out bis snutt-box, .and 
])lentifiilly sulliisiiig himself with 
the inspiring [lowder, began to dic¬ 
tate. • 

What he dictated, wc shall sceby- 
and-by. % 


Clf.WTER VlII. 


The next day, Friday, at five o’clock 
by the sun-dial, the large how-wiii- 
dow.of Mrs Jerome’s parlour was 
open : and that lady herself was 
seated within its ample semicircle, 
having a table before her on whidi 
her best tea-tray, her best china, aii^ 
her best urn-rug had already been 
standing in readiness for half ail iionr. 
Mrs Jerome’s best tea-service •was of 
delicate white lluted china, with gold 
sprigs upon it—as pretty a tfta-servicc 
as you need wish to see, and quite 
good enough for chimney ornaments; 


w 

indeed, as the cujis were without 
handles, most visitors who had the 
distinction of taking tea out of them, 
wished that such charming china had 
already been promoted to that hono¬ 
rary position. Mrs Jerome was like 
her chinU, handsome and old-fashion¬ 
ed She w.as a buxom lady of sjxty, 
in an elaborate lace cap fastened by 
a frill •ui\der her chin, a dark, well- 
curlod front concealing her forehead, 
a snowy neckerchief exhibiting its 
ample folds as far as her waist, and a 
stin grey silk gown. She had a clean 
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damask napkin pinned before her to 
guard her (tixjss during the process of 
tea-making; her favourite geraniums 
in the bow-windo\V Svere looking as 
healthy as she could desire; her own 
hamlsome.portrait, painted when she 
was twenty years younger, was smil¬ 
ing down on her with agreeable llat- 
tciy; and altogether she seemed t ) 
be in as peaceful and pleasant a posi¬ 
tion as a buxom, well-drcst elderly 
lady need desire. But, as in so many 
other cases, appearances were decep¬ 
tive. Her mind was greatly per¬ 
turbed and her temper milled by the 
fact that it was more than a (juarter 
)ast five even by the losiii" time- 
)iecc, that it was half-past by Iht 
arge gold wakh, which slic held in 
ler hand as if she w’crc counting the 
pulse of the afternoon, and that, by 
the kitchen clock, which slie Iclt sure 
was not an hour lot) fast, it had al¬ 
ready struck six. The lapse of time 
wa.s rendered the more uncndurahlc 
to Mrs Ji'rttinc by her wonder that 
IVFr Jcroine could stay out in thi^ gar¬ 
den with Lizzie in that tliMightTc.5s 
way, taking it so easily that tea- 
time was long past, and that, after 
all the trouble of getting down the 
best tea-tilings, Mr Tryau would not 
come. 

Tliis honour had hcon sliown to Mr 
Try.in, not at all because Mr.s Jerome 
had any high appreciation of his doc¬ 
trine or of his exemplary activity as 
a pastor, but .simply because be was 
a “ Church clergyman,” and as such 
was regarded by her with the same 
sort of exceptional respect as a white 
wom^i who had married a native of 
the Society Islands might be sui)- 
posed to feel towjwds a wuite-skiuned 
visitor fiom the land* of her youtli. 
For Mrs Jerome had,been brought 
up a Chnrcbwoman, and having at¬ 
tained the age of tliiriy before she 
was married, had felt the greatest 
repugnance in the first instance to 
renouncing the religions forms in 
which she had been brought up. 
“ You know,” she .said in confidence 
to her Church acquaintances, “I 
wouldn’t give no car at all to Mr 
Jerome at fust ; but after al], I-begun 
to think as there was a maeny things 
wuss nor goiu’ to chapel, an’ youM 
better do that nor not pay your way. 
Mr Jerome had a very pleasant man¬ 


ner wi’ him, an’ there was never 
another as kop a gig, an’ ’ud make a 
settlement on me like him, chapel or 
no cliapel. It seemed veiy odd to 
me for a lung w’hilc, the preachiu’ 
wi’out book, an’ tlie stanmu’ up to 
■one lung praj'er, istid o’ changiir ynr 
postur. But la! there’s nothin’ as 
you mayn’t get used to i’ time ;.,you 
can al’ys sit down, you know, afore 
the prayer’s done. The ministers say 
welly the same things as the Church 
parsons, by what I could iver mek 
out, an’ •sve’re out o’ chapel i’ the 
inoniin’ a deal sooner nor tncj'rc <Jut 
o’ clmrch. An’ as for j oivs, ourn’s a 
deal comfortablei^ibr aeny i’ Millby 
clmreb.” 

Mrs Jerome, you perceive, had not 
a keen susceptibility to shades of 
doctrine, and it is iwobahlc that after 
listening to Dissenting eloquence for 
thirty years, she miglit safely have 
re-entered the Establishment without 
jievforming any spiritual quarantine. 
Her mind, a]q»arently, wa.s of that 
non-porons flinty characti*r which is 
not in the least danger from sur¬ 
rounding damp. But on the ques¬ 
tion of getting start of the sun in tlie 
day’s bufsinc.sa, and clearing luT eon- 
science of the uccessaiy sum of meals 
and the eousequont “ washing up ” as 
soon as possibb;, .so that the family 
might be well in be.d at nine, Mrs 
Jerome tvaa susceptible; and the 
prof-ont lin.gcring pace of things, 
united witli Mr Jerome’s unacconnt- 
able ohlivionsncss, was not to bo 
borne any longer. So she rang the 
bell for Sally. 

“ Goodness mo, Sally 1 go into the 
garden an’ see after your master. 
Tell him it’s goiu' on for six, an’ Mr 
Tryau ’ull nivor think o’ cornin’ irow', 
an’ it s time we got tisa over. Am 
he’s lettiii’ Lizzie stain her froek, 1 
expect, among them strawberry beds.’ 
Mek her come in this minute.’^ , 

No wonder Mr Jerome was tempt¬ 
ed to linger in the garden, for 
though the house was pretty and 
well descrv’cd its name—“the White 
llonse,” the tall damask roses that 
clustered over the porch being thrown 
into relief by rough stucco of the 
most brilliant whitm yet the garden 
and orohifrds were Mr Jerome’s glory, 
as well they might be; and there was 
nothing in which ho had a more 
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innocent pride—peace to a good man’s 
memory! all his pride "vyas innocent 
—than in conducting a hitherto un¬ 
initiated visitor over his grounds, 
and making him in some degree 
aware of the incomparable advan¬ 
tages possessed by the inhabitants of 
the White House in the matter of 
red^treaked apples, russets, northern 
greens (excellent for baking), swan- 
egg pears, aAl early vegetables, to 
say nothing of flowering “snibs,” 
pink hawthorns, lavender bushes 
more than ever Mrs Jerome could 
use, and, in short, a superabundance 
of everything that a person retired 
from business couTd desire to possess 
1 dm self or to share with liis friends. 
The garden was one of those old- 
fashioned parinliscs which hardly 
exist .any longer except as memories 
of our childhood : no ^finical separa¬ 
tion between flower and kitclien gar¬ 
den there; no monotony of enjoy¬ 
ment for 01)0 sense lo tlic exclusion 
of another; but <a eliariuing paradisi¬ 
acal mingling of all that was pleasant 
to the eyes and good for ibod. Tlie 
rich flower-boriuT running along 
every walk, witli its endless suc.ces- 
s'.on of spring flowers, anemones, 
auriculas, wall-flowers, sweet-wil¬ 
liams, campanulas, snapdr.agons, and 
tiger-lilies, had its taller beauties, 
such as moss and Provence roses, 
varied with espalier apple-trees; the 
crimson of a carnation was carried 
out in the lurking crimson of the 
neighhouriiig strawbony-beds ; you 
gathered a moss-rose one mon.ent 
and a bunch of curi’ants the next; 
you were in a delicious*fluctuation 
between the sc(*ut of jasmine and the 
juice of gooseberries. Then what a 
high wall at one end, flankeil by a 
summer-house so loftyl that after as¬ 
cending its long flight of steps you 
could see perfectly well there was no 
view worth looking at; wliat alcoves 
.and garden seats in all directions; 
and .along one side, what a hedge, 
tali, and firm, and unbroken, like a 
green wall! • 

It was near tliis hedge that Mr 
Jerome was standing when Sally 
found him. ■ He had set down the 
basket of strawberries on tljc gravel, 
and had lifted up little Lizzie in his 
arms to look at a bird’s nesf. Lizzie 
peeped, and then looked at her 


grandpa with round blue eyes, and 
then peeped again. 

“D’ye see it, Lizzie?” he whis¬ 
pered. 

“Yes,” she whispered in return, 
putting her lips very neai* griindpa’s 
lace. At this moment Sally ap¬ 
peared. 

“ Eh, eh, Sally, what’s the matter ? 
Is Mr Tryan come ? ” 

“ No, sir, an’ Missis says she’s 
sure he won’t come now, .an’ she 
wants you to come in an’ hcv tea. 
Dear heart, Miss Lizzie, you’ve stain¬ 
ed your pinafore, an’ I shouldn’t 
wonder if -it’s gone through to your 
frock. There’ll he fine Mmrk! Uome 
alouk wi’ me, do.” , 

“Nay, nay, nay, we’vo done no 
h.arni, we’ve done no harm, hev wc 
Lizzie ? The wash tub ’ll mek all 
right again.” 

Sally, regarding 1 he wash-tiib from 
a dilferent point of view, looked 
sourly serious, and liurried away with 
Lizzie, who trotteil submissively 
along, her little head in eclipse under 
a large nankin bonnet, while Mr 
Jerome followed loLsuiely with his 
full broad shoulders iu i*ather a stot)p- 
iug posture, and his large good- 
natui’cd features and whit(! locks 
shadi!d by a broad-brimmed liat. 

“Mr Jerome, I wonder at you,” 
said Mrs Jerome, in a tone of indig- 
naut remonstrance, *evidently sue- 
tained by a deej) sense .of injuiy, as 
her husband opened tlic p.arlour door. 
“When will you leuve oft' inviiiu’ 
people to meals an’’not let tin’ ’em 
know the time? I’ll .answer^for’t, 
you iiivcr said a word to Mr Tryan as 
wc should tek tea at five o’clock. 
It’s just like you !”• 

“ Nay, nay, Susan,” answore'd the 
husband in a Soothing tone, “ there’s 
nothin’ amiss. I told Mr Tryan as 
we took tea at five punctial; may¬ 
hap sumitiat’s a detainin’ on him. 
He’s a dci)l to do an’ to think on, 
remember.” 

“ Why, it’s struck six i’ the kitchen 
a’ready. It’s nonsense to look for 
him cornin' now. So you may’s nvell 
ring for th’ um. Now Sally’s got 
til’ heater i’ th’ fire, we may’s well 
hev til’ urn in, though he doesn’t come. 
I niver see the like o’ you, Mr Jerome, 
for axin’ people air giviu’ me the 
trouble o’ gettih’ things down an’ 
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hevin’ crumpets made, au’ after all 
they don’t t'onic. I shall hev to wash 
every one o’ tlicso tna-thinp myself, 
for there’s no trustin’ Sally—she’d 
break a fortin i’ crockery i’ no time!” 

“ But why will you ^vc yourself 
fiich trouble, Susan '1 Our everyday 
tea-things would ha’ done as well for 
Mr Tryan, an’ they’re a deal cou- 
venentor to hold.” 

“Yes, that’s just your way, Mr 
Jerome, you’re al’ys a-findin’ faut wi’ 
my chany, because I bought it myself 
afore I was married. But let me tell 
you, I knowed how to choose chany 
if 1 didn’t know how to choose a 
husband. An’where’s Lizzie ? You’ve 
niver left her i’ the gardem by 
lierself, wi’ her white frock on aii’ 
clean stockins ? ” 

“ Be easy, my dear Susan, be easy ; 
Lizzie’s come in wi’ Sally. She’s 
hevin’ hev pinafore took otf, I’ll be 
bound. Ah ! There’s Mr Tiyan a- 
comin’ through the gate.” 

Mrs Jerome began hastily to {idjust 
lier damask napkin, and the expres¬ 
sion of her countenance for the recep¬ 
tion of the clergyman, and Mr Jerome 
went out to meet his guest, whom he 
greeted outside thti door. 

“ Mr Tryan, liow do you do, Mr 
Tryan 1 Welcome to the White 
House! I’m glad to see you, sir. 
I’m glad to see you.” 

If you hjwl heard the tone of min- 
Icxl goodwill, veneration, and con- 
olcnco in which this greeting was 
uttered, even wjithout seeing the face 
that completely harmonised with it, 
you would havr! no difficulty in infer¬ 
ring the groimd note.s of Mr Jerome’s 
character. To a^ fine ear that tone 
said as plainly as poscible—“ What¬ 
ever recommends itself to me, Thomas 
Jerome, as piety and ‘goodness, shall 
have my love and honour. Ah, 
friends, this pleasant world is a sad 
one, too, isn t it 1 Let ns help one 
another, let us help one another.” 
And it was entirely owing to this 
basis of character, not at‘all from 
any clear and precise doctrinal dis¬ 
crimination, that Mr Jerome had very 
early in life become a Dissenter. In 
his boyish days he had be&n thrown 
where Dissent seemed to have the 
balance of piety, purity, and good 
works on its side, and to be- 
fcorae a Dissenter seemed to him 


identical with clioosing God instead 
of mammon. That r&ce of Dissenters 
is extinct in these days, when opinion 
has got far ahead of feeling, and 
every cliapel-going youth can fill our 
ears with the advantages of the 
Voluntiaw system, the corruptions of 
a State Church, and the Scriptural 
evidence that the first Christians 
wore Congregationalists. Mr Jerome 
know nothing of this cheoretic basis 
for Dissent, and in the utmost extent 
«)f liis polemical discussion he had 
not gone further than to question 
whether a Christian man was bound 
in conscience to distiuguish Chri.st- 
mas and Easter by any I'ccnliar 
observance beyond the eating of 
mince-pies and cheese-cakes. It 
seemed to him that all seasons were 
alike good for thanking God, depart¬ 
ing from evil and doing well, wliercas 
it might bo desirable to restrict the 
period for indulging in unwholesome 
forms of pastry. Mr Jerome’s dis¬ 
sent being of this simple, non-polcm- 
ical kind, it is easy to uiulwstand 
that the report he hc-'ird of Mr Tryan 
as a good man and a powerful 
preacher, who was stirriug the hearts 
of the people, had been enough to 
attract liim to the Paddiford Church, 
and that having felt himself more 
edified there than ho had of late been 
under Mr Stickney’s discourses at 
Salem, he had driven thither repeat¬ 
edly in the Sunday afternoons, and 
had sought an opportunity of making 
Mr Tryan’s acquaintance. The even¬ 
ing lecture was a subject of warm 
interest with him, and the opposition 
Mr Tryan mot with gave that interest 
a strong tinge of partisanship ; for 
there was a store of irascibility in 
Mr Jerome’s nature which must find ■ 
a-vent somewhere, and in so kindly 
and upright a man could only find it 
in indignation against those whom he 
held to be enemies of truth and good¬ 
ness. Mr Tryan had not hitherto 
been to the Wliite House, but yester¬ 
day, meeting Mr Jerome in the street, 
ho had at once accepted the invita¬ 
tion to tea, saying there was some¬ 
thing he wished to talk about. He 
appeared worn and fatigued now, and 
after shaking hands with Mrs Jerome, 
threw hinismf into a chair and looked 
out on the pretty garden with an air 
of relief. 
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“ What a nice place you have here, 
Mr Jerome! Tvc not seen anytliing 
so quiet and pretty since I came to 
Millby. On Pautliford Cominoii, 
wluire I livCj you know, the bushes 
are all spnnkled with sootj and 
there’s ncyer any quiet except in the 
dead of night.” 

“Dear heart! dear heart! That’s 
very bad—and for you, too, as hev 
to study. Wouldn’t it be better for 
you to be somewhere more out i’ the 
country like ?” 

“ 0 no ! I should lose so much 
time in going to and fro, and besides 
I like to bo among tlie people. I’ve 
no taco to go and preach resignation 
to those poor things in their smoky 
air and comfortle.ss homes, when I 
come straight from eveiy luxury 
myself. There are many things quite 
lawful for other men, which a clergy¬ 
man must forego if he would do any 
good in a manufacturing i)opulation 
like this,” 

Here the preparations for tea were 
crowned by the simultaneous aijpear- 
ance of Jjizzic and the crumpet. It 
is a pretty surijriso, whoa one visits 
an elderly couple, to se(i a little figure 
enter in a white frock, with a blonde 
head as smooth as satin, round blue 
eyes, and a check like an apple blos¬ 
som. A toddling little girl is'a centre 
of common feeling which uuikes.the 
most dissimilar people understand 
each other; and Mr Trymi lookcfl at 
Lizzie with that quiet pleasure which 
is always genuine. 

“ Hero wc are, here we are !” said* 
proud grandpaiia, “ You ilidu’t think 
w'e’dgot such a little gclhas this, did 
you, Mr Trytin ? Why, it seems hut 
th’ other day since her mother was 
just such another. This is our little 
Lizzie, this is. Como an’ shake hands 
wi’ Mr Tryan, Lizzie \ come.” 

Lizzie advanced without hesita¬ 
tion, and put out one hand, while 
she fingered her coral necklace with 
the other, and looked up into Mr 
Tryan’s face with a reconnoitring 
gaze. He stroked the satin head, and 
said in his gentlest voice, “ He v do 
vou do, Lizzie'? will you give me a 
kiss?” She put up her little bud 
of a mouth, and then rctjejiting a 
little and glancing down at her 
frock, said, * 

“ Uit id my noo fock. I put it on 


’tod you wad toming. Tally taid you 
wouldn’t ’ook at it.” 

“Hush, hush, Lizzie, little gells 
must be seen and not hoard,” said 
Mrs Jerome; while grandpapa, wink¬ 
ing nignificnntly, and lookmg radiant 
with delight at Lizzie’s extraordinary 
iromise of cleverness, set. her up on 
ler high cane-chair by the side of 
grandma, who lost no time in .shield¬ 
ing the beauties of the new frock with 
a napkin. 

“ Well now, Mr Tryan,” said Mr 
Jerome, in a very serious tone, '/hen 
tea ha<l been mstiibuted, “ let mo 
hear how you’re si-goin’ on about the 
lectur. When I was i’ the town yis- 
terday, I heared as there was pcssc- 
cutiiv schemes a-bein’ laid again you. 
1 fear mo those ra.skills bill mck 
things very onplcasaut to you.” 

“I’ve no doubt they will attempt 
it; indeed, I quite expect there will 
be a regular mob pot up on Sunday 
evening, as thei-e was wlieu the dele¬ 
gates returned, on purpose to annoy 
mo and the congrcgid ion on our way 
to church.” 

“ Ah, they’re capiblo o’ .-inything, 
such men as Dempsti'r an’ liudd; an’ 
Toiulisson backs ’em wi’ money, 
though he canJt wi’ brains. Howiver, 
Dempster’s lost one client by’s wicked 
doins, an’ I’m deceived if he won’t lose 
more nor one. I little thought, Mr 
Tryan, when I put myatiairs into his 
hands twenty nar ago this Michael¬ 
mas, as he w’-os to turn out a pes- 
secutor o’ religion. ^I niver lighted 
on a cliverer, promisnicr young man 
nor he was then. They talked of bis 
bein’ fond of a extry glass now an’ 
then, bulj^uiver nothin’ like what he’s 
come to since.* An’ ft’s headpiece you 
must look for in a la^er, Mr Tryan, 
it's headpiece. His wife, too, was jifys 
an uncommon favourite o’mine—poor 
thing! I hear sad stories about her 
now. But she’s druv to it, she’s druv 
to it, Mr Tryan. A tender-hearted 
woman to the poor, she is, as h er 
lived; an’ as pretty-spoken a woman 
as you need wish to talk to. Yes! I’d 
al’ys a likin’ for Dempster an’ his wife, 
spite o’ iverything. But as soon as 
iver I heated o’ that dilegato business, 
I says, says I, that man shall hev no 
more to do wr my affairs. It may put 
me t’ inconvenence, but I’ll encourage 
no man as pessecutCs religion.” 
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“ He is eviilcutly the brain and 
hand of the persecution,” said JMr 
Tiyan. “ TJicre may be a strong 
feeling against me in a largo number 
of the inliabitauts—it must be so, 
from the great ignorance of spiritual 
things in this place. But i fancy 
there would have been no fonnal 
opposition to the lecture, if Dempster 
had not planned it. I ain not myself 
the least alarmed at anything he can 
do; he will find I am not to be cowed 
or driven away by insult or personal 
danger. God lias sent me to this 
place, ami, by His blessing, I’ll not 
shrink from anj^thinf^ I may have to 
encounter in doing His work among 
the people. Bivt I feel it light to call 
on ail those who know tlie value of 
the Gospel, to stand by me publudy. 
I tliink—and Mr Laiidor agrees with 
me—that it will be well for iny friends 
to proceed with me in a body to the 
church on Sunday evening. Dcnip- 
8t(!r, you know, has protended that 
almost all the respectable inhabitants 
are opposiid to the Ic'cture. How, I 
wish that falsehood to bo visibly 
eoiitradictod. What do you think (if 
the plan'{ I have to-day been to see 
several of my fricmls, who will mako 
a point of being there, to accompany 
me, and will conmiunicatc witli others 
on tlie subject.” 

“ I’ll mek one, Mr Tryan, I’ll mek 
one. You shaH not be wantin’ in any 
support as I can give. Before you 
come to it, sir, Millby was a dead an’ 
dark place you are the fu.st man i’ 
the Church to niy knowledge as has 
brought the word o' God home to the 
people, an’ I’ll stan’ by jrou, sir, I'll 
Stan’ by you. I’m a diss^ter, Mr 
Trj'an j Tve been a ulissemter iver 
sin’ I was fifteen ’ear old; but show 
me ^dbd i’ the Chutch, an’ I’m a 
Churchman too. Wlien I was a b(iy 
1 lived at Tilston; you mayn’t know 
tlie place; the btist part o’ the laud 
there belonged to S(piire Sandeinan; 
he’d a club-foot, hed Squire Sande- 
nian—lost a deal o’ money .by canal 
shares. Well, sir, as I was sayin’, 
I lived at Tilston, an’ the rector 
there was a terribhs driukin’, fox¬ 
huntin’ man; you niver sfce such a 

S arisJi i’ your time for wi(5keduess; 

Fillby’s nothin’ to it. Well, sii', my 
father was a workin’ man, an’ couldn’t 
afford to gi’ me oay eddication, so I 


went to a night-school as was kep by 
a dissenter, one Jacob Wright; an’ it 
was from that man, sir; as I got my 
little schoolin’ an’ my knowledge! o’ 
religion. 1 went to chapel wi’Jacob— 
he was a good man was Jacob—an’ 
to chapel I’ve been iver since. But 
I’m no enemy p’ the Church, sir, when 
the Church brings light to the iguoriini: ||p 
an’ the sinful; an’ that’s what you’re 
a-doin’, Mr'fryan. Yes" sir, riJ stan’ 
by you. I’ll go to church wi’ you o’ 
Sunday evenin’.” 

“ You’d fur better stay at home, 

Mr Jerome, if I may give m>! opinion,” 
interposed Mrs Jerome. “ It’s not as 
I hovn’t ivory resi>oct for you, Mr 
Tiyaii, but Mr Jerome ’nil do you no 
good by his interferin’. Dissenters 
are not at all looked on i’ MiUi)y, sin’ 
he’s as Jicrvoiis as iver ho can bo; 
he’ll corac back as ill as ill, an’ niver 
let me hov a wink o’ sleep all night.” 

Mrs Jerome had been frightened 
at the mention of a mob, and her re- 
trosp('r,tive regard for the religious 
communion of her youth by no means 
inspired lu'r with the temper of a 
martyr. Her husband looked at her 
with an expression of tender and 
grieved remonstrance, which might 
liave been that of the patient patri¬ 
arch on the memorable occasion when 
he rt'lmked his wife. 

“ Susan, Susan, let me beg on you 
not to oppose me, an’ put stumbliu’- 
blocks i’ tli(! way o’ doin’ what’s right. 

I can’t give up my eonscieuec, let me 
give up wliat else I may.” 

> “ Perhaps,” said Mr Tryan, feeling 
slightly uiieomfortable, “ since you 
arc not vc?y strong, my dear sir, it 
will be weU, as Mrs Jerome suggests, 
that you should not run the risk of 
any excitement.'’ 

Say no more, Mr Tryan. . I’ll 
stan’-by you, sir. It’s my duty. It’s 
the cause o’ God. sir; it’s the cause o’ 
God.” 

Mr Tryan obeyed his impulse of 
admiration and gratitude, and put 
out Ids hand to tlio white-haired old 
man, saying, “ Thank you, Mr Je¬ 
rome, thank you.” 

Mr Jerome grasped the proffered 
hand in silence, and then threw him¬ 
self baclj in his chair, casting a re¬ 
gretful look at his wife, which seemed 
to say, “ Why don’t you feel with 
me, Susan?” 
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The sympathy of this simple-mind¬ 
ed old man was mpre precious to Mr 
Tryan than any mere onlooker could 
have imagined. To persons possess¬ 
ing a great deal of that facile psycho¬ 
logy which prejudges individuals by 
means of formulae, and casts them, 
without further troible, into duly 
lettered pigeon-holes, the Ev.'ingelical 
cm-atc mif^it seem to be doing simply 
what all othof_mcn like to do—carry¬ 
ing out objects which were identified 
not only with his themy, whicli is but 
a kind of secondary egoism, but also 
with the priinaiy egoism of his feel¬ 
ings, Opposition may become sweet 
to a man wJieu he has christened it 
persecution: a self-obti-usivo, over¬ 
nasty reformer complacently disclaim¬ 
ing all merit, while his friends call 
him a martyr, has not in reality a 
career the most arduous to the fleshly 
mind. But Mr Tryan was not oast in 
the mould of the gratuitous martyr. 
With a power of persistence which 
had been ofttm blamed as obstinacy, 
he had an acute sensibility to the 
very hatred or ridicule he did not 
flinch from provoking. Ertny form 
of <lisapproval jarro,d him painfully ; 
and, though he fronted his opponents 
manfully, and often with consider¬ 
able warmth of temper, he had no 
pugnacious pleasure in the contest, 
it was one of the weaknesses of his 
nature to be too keenly alive to evtuy 
harsh wind of opinion; to.wince un¬ 
der the frowns of the foolish j to be 
imtated by the injustice of those who 
could not possibly have the elements 
indispensable forjudging him rightly; 
and with all this acute siyisibility to 
blame, this dependence on sympathy, 
he had for years hecn constrained into 
a position of antagonism. No wonder, 
then, that good old Mr Jerome’s cor¬ 
dial woi-ds were bal m to him. He^ad 
often been thankful to an old woman 
for saying “ God bless you; ” to a 
little child for smiling at him ; to a dog 
for submitting to be patted by him. 

Tea Being over by this time, Mr 
Tryan proposed a walk in the garden* 
as SI means of dissipating all rt ol- 
lection of the recent conjugal di.'*- 
sideiice. Little Lizzie’s appeal, ‘‘ Me 
go, gandpa !” • could not be rejected, 
so she was duly bonneted ^d pin- 
afored, and then they turned out 
into the evening sunshine. Not Mrs 


Jerome, however: she had a deeply 
meditated plan of retiring oc? interim 
to the kitchen and washing up the 
best tea-things, as a mode of getting 
forward with the sadly-retarded busi¬ 
ness of the day. 

“ This way, Mr Tiyan, this way, ” 
said the old ge.utlcra.nn; “ I must take 
you to my pastur fust, an’ show you 
our cow—the best milker i’ the coun¬ 
ty. An’ SCO hero, at these back- 
buildins, how convenent the dairy 
is; I planned it ivory bit myself. 
An’ here I’ve got my little carpenter’s 
shop an’ my blacksmith’s shop ; Ido 
no end o’ jobs here myself I niver 
could bear to be idle, Mr Tryan ; I 
must al’ys be at somethin’ or other. 
It was time for me to ley by business 
mi’ mck room for younger folks. I’d 
got money enough, wi’ only one 
daughter to leave it to, an’ I says to 
myself, says I, it’s time to leave off 
moitheriiv myself wi’ this world so 
much, an’ givemorc time to thiiikin’of 
another. But there’s a many hours 
atwci'u getting up an’ lyhi down, 
an’ thoughts are no eiimbor ; you 
can move about wi’ a good many on 
eui’ in your hciul. See here’s the 
pastur.” 

A veiy pretty pastui c it was, where 
the largi;-sj)ottc(l sliort-liorncd cow 
quietly chewed the cud as she lay 
and looked sleepily at her admirers— 
a daintily trimmed hedge all round, 
dotted here mitl there with a moun¬ 
tain-ash or a cherry-tree. 

“ I’ve a good bit more Land besides 
this, worth your wliife to look at, but 
mayhap it’s further nor you’d like to 
walk now. Bless you 1 I’ve welly 
ail’ aero o’ potato ground yonlers; 
I’ve a godd big, family to supply, you 
know.” (llere Mr Jerome wiuked 
and smiled "significantly.) “An’ that 
puts me i’ mind, Mr Tryan, o’ sum- 
mat 1 wanted to say to you. Clergy¬ 
men like you, I know, see a deal 
more poverty an’ that, than other 
folks, an’ hcv a many claims on ’em 
more nor they can well meet; an’ if 
you’ll mek use o’ my purse any time, 
or let me know where I can be o’ any 
help, I’ll tek it vciy kind on you.” 

“ Thanl&you, IVIr Jerome, 1 will do 
so, I promise you. I saw a sad case 
yesterday; a collier—a fiuo broad- 
chested fellow about thirty—was 
killed by the falling of a wjili in tire 
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Paddiford colliery. I was in one of the incomparable orchard, and hear 
r'auuuuiu __ , nf nmna vielded bv the 


keep out of the workhouse; but she 
looks very delicate.” 

“Give me her name, Mr Tryan,” 
said Mr Jerome, <lrawing out his 
pocket-book. “I’ll call an’ see her, 
I’ll caU an’ sec her.” . 

Deep was the fountain of pity in 
the good old man’s heart! He often 
ate his dimier stiniiugly, oppressed 
by the thought that tliere were men, 


his pastoral task relaxc<l. • 

Perhaps he felt the return to that 
task through the dusty/:oads all the 
more painfully, perhaps st luethiiigiu 
that (piiet shady home had reminded 
him of the time before he 1; id taken on 
him the yoke of self-denial. The strong¬ 
est heart will faint sometimc's indcr 
thefi-'elingthatcnemicsare bitter, and 


women, and yhildreu, with no dinner that friends onlj know hall itssorrows. 
to sit doAvn to,‘ami Avonld relieve his The most resolute sou. Avill now and 
mind by going out in the afti moon then cast back a yearning look m 
to look for soralfr need lliat he could treading the rougli niountaiu-path, 
supply, some honest struggle in which away from the greenswanl and laugn- 
lie could lend a helping 1 land. That ing voices of the valley. However it 


lie could lend a helping hand. That 
any living being should v/aiit, Avas 
his chief sorrow; that any rational 
being should Avaslc, was the next. 
Sally, indeed, having b^eu scolded 
by master for a too lavisii use of 
sticks in lighting the kitchen fire, and 
various instances of recklessness with 


ing voices of the valley. However it 
Avas, in the nine o’ clock twilight 
that evening, Avhcu Mr Tryan had 
entered liis small atmly and tunicd 
the key in the door, he thrcAV himself 
into the chair before his Avritiiig-table, 
and, heedless of the pajicrs there, 
leaned liis face low on his liarul, and 


regard to candle ends, considered him moaned heavily. _ ,. ,.r. 

“as mean as aenytlynk”; but he It is apt to be so in this life, I 
had as kindly a Avamith as the morn- think. While wo are cohl|y discuss¬ 
ing sunlight, and, like the sunlight, „ career, sneeriuj at his 

his goodness shone on all that came mistakes, blaming his raslniess, and 
in his way, from tlic saucy rosy- lab* lliiig his opinions—“heisEvaii- 
chocked lad whom he delighted to gelical and niirroAy,”_ or “ Latitudi- 
inake happy with a (’hristmas box, narian and Pantheistic,” or “Aiigli- 
to the pallid sntterers up dim entries, c<aii and supoycilious ”—that man, in 
languishing under the tardy death of #his solitude, is perhaps shelling hot 
Avant and misery. tears because his sacrifice is a nard 

It was very pleasant to Mr Tryan one, because strength and patience are 
to listen to the simple chat of the failing him to speak the difficult Avord, 
old man—to walk in, the shade of and do the difficult deed. 


?n 

IVIr Tryan showed no such syrap- his good cause. Some of his more 
toms of weakness on the critical timid friends thought this conduct 
Sunday. He unhesitatingly resject- rather defiant than wise, and reflect¬ 
ed the suggestion that he should ing that a mob has great talents for 
be taken to church in Mr Landor’s impromptu, and that legal redress is 
carriage—a proposition which that imperfect satisfaction for haAdng one’s 
gentleman made as an amendment head broken with a brickbat, were 
on the original phm, when the beginning to question their con- 
rumours of meditated insult became sciences^ very closely as to whether 
alarming. Mr Tryan declared he it avhs not a duty they owed to their 
would navo no precautions taken, families*to stay at home on Sunday 
bub. would simply trust in God and evening. These timorous persons. 
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Jiowever, were in a small minority, 
and tlie generality of Mr Tryaii’s 
friends and hearers rather exulted 
in an opportunity of bra¥ing insult 
for the sake of a preacher to whom 
they were attached on i)ersoual as 
won as doctrinal grounds. Miss Pratt 
sppkc of Cranmor, Ridley, and Lati¬ 
mer, and observed that the present 
crisis affoixlcd an occasion for emu¬ 
lating their neroism even in those de¬ 
generate times; while- less highly 
instructed persons, whose memories 
were not well stored with prece¬ 
dents, simply expressed their deter¬ 
mination, as Mr Jerome had <loiie, 
to “stau’ by” the ])rcach(’r aiidliis 
cause, believing it to be the “ cause 
ofaod.” 

On Sunday ev<ining, then, at a 
quarter past six, Mr Tryan, setting 
out from Mr Landor’s with a pm-ty 
of hi.s fricjds who had assembled 
there, was soon joined by two other 
groups from Mr Pratts and Lfr 
Dunn’s; and stray persons on their 
way to church naturally falling nito 


rank behind this leading file, by the 
time they reached the entrance of 
Orchard Street, Mr Tryan’s friends 
formed a considerable procession, 
walking three or four abreast. It 
was in Orchard Street and towards 
the church gates, that the chief crowd 
was collected ; and at Mr Dempster’s 
drawing-room window, on the upper 
floor, a more seloftt assembly of Anti- 
Tryanites were gathered, to witness 
the entertaining spectacle of thcTry- 
anites walking to church amidst the 
jeers and hootings of the crowd. 

To prompt the populaj- wit with ap- 
l)ropriatc sobriquets, numerous copies 
of Mr Dempster’s play-bill were pos¬ 
ted on the walls, ii> suitably large 
and emphatic type. As it is possible 
that the mo.st industrious colliictor 
of mural lib-ratuie may not hav(i 
been fortunate enourii to poss(;ss 
himself of this pjoduetioii, which 
ought by Jill moans to bo presi^rvcd 
amoug-st the materials of our pro¬ 
vincial religious hisitory, I subjoin a 
faithful coj^'. 


GRAND ENTERTAINMENT"! 

To bo given at Millby on Sunday evening noit, by tbo 
Famous CoMEnrAN, TRY-IT-DNJ' 

And hia first-rate conqiany, including not only an 
UNi'AiiAi.LEum Cast voii Comedy ! 

But a Ijargo Collection of reelainifd anil conveited Aninvda; among tbo rest 
A Bear, who used to dance / • 

A Parrot, once given to swearhuj!! 

A Polyijanious Phj!! ! 
and 

A Monkey who used to catch fleas on a Sunday 
Togetlier witli a 

. Pair of reycneraled Linneivs! 

With'an entirely new song, and piamaye. 

Mb Tby-it-on , • 

Will first pjiss through the streets, in proees&iou, with his unrivalled Company, 
warranted to have their eyes turned up hiyher, and thc»corB<’i-s of tketr mouths 
lurned down lowct, than any #lu!r company of Mountebanks in this circuit! 

AFTEU WHICH 

The Theatre will be opened, and the entertainment will commence 

at Half=Fast Six, 

When will be presented 

• A piece, never before performed on any stage, entitled, 

THE WOLF IN SHEEPS CLOTHim; 

or a 

Tbb Methodist in a M^k. 

Mr Boanerges Soft Sawder, ... . . » Mr Tby-it-on. 

Old Ten-per-cent Godly, - ... Mr Qandeb. 

Dr Feedemup, . •.Mr Tonic. 

Mr Lime-Twig Lady-wiuiior, .... Mr Tby-jt-on. 

Miss Piety Bait-the-hook, . . . Miss Tonic. 

Angelica,.Miss Sebafhina Tonic. 






SceneaofQlerkalLife.—No.in. fAug. 

After which 

A miscellaneous Musical Interlude, commencing with 
The Xawflrtofe'ons of Jerom-iah! 

In nasal recitative. ^ 

To bo followed by 

' ^ The £ivourite Cackling Quartette, 

by 

Two Ilen-birds who are no ddekspna ! 

The well-known counter-tenor, Mr Dono, and a Gander^ • 

lineally descended from the Goose that laid golden eggs! 

To conclude with a * 


Gkan 0 CnoBUs by tho 
Entire Orchestra »f converted Animals// 

But ow'ing to tho unavoidable absence (from illness) of the Enll-dotj, who 
has left off fighting, Mr Tonic has kindly undertaken, at a moment’s notice, to 
supply the “ bark! ” 


Tho whole to conclude with a 
Screaming Farce of 

THE PULPIT SNATCHER. 


Mr Saintly Siuooth-faco, 

Mr Worming Sneaker, 

Mr All-grace No-works, 

Mr Elect-and-Chosen Apewell, 
Mr Malevolent Prayerful, . 

Mr Foist-himself Everywhere, 
Mr Flout-thc-aged Upstart, 


Mr Tkt-it-on 
Mr Tut-jt-on' 

Mr TaY-iT-ojt ! ! 

Mj- Try rr-oA' >! ' 

Mr Titv-i r-ox ' ! ! ' 
Jlr Tjiy-it oa’ Mill 
Mr Tby-it-oa' '! i i i t 


Adinihsion Free. A Collection will bo made at tho Doors. 
Viral Ilex/ 


This satire, though \t presents the 
kccncbt edge of Millhy Avit, docs 
not striKc you as lacerating, 1 ima¬ 
gine. But hatred is like firo — it 
makes even light rubbish deadly. 
And Mr Dempster’s sarcasms were 
not merely visible on the AA’aUsj they 
Avere reflected in the deixsivc glances, 
and audible in fhe jeering voices of 
the crowd. Through this pelting 
shower of nick-names and had puns, 
Avith ail ad libitum accorapaiiiinent 
of groans, howls, hisses, and heo- 
haAvs, hut of no heavier missiles, Mr 
Tryan walked pale and comiiosed, 
giving his'aj'ui to old Mr Laudor, 
Avhose step Avas feeble. On the otiicr 
side of him was Mr Jerome, Avho still 
walked firmly, though his shoulders 
were slightly boAvod. 

OutAvavdly Mr Tryan was com¬ 
posed, but inwardly ||yo was sutfering 


acutely from tlicse tones of hatred 
and scorn. However strong his 
con.scioiisiicss of right, ho found it 
no stronger ai-mou» against such 
weapons ns derisive glances and 
Adruleiit AA'ords, than against stones 
and chilw : his conscience Avas in 
repose,but his sensibility Avas bruised. 

Once more only did the Evangeli¬ 
cal curate pass up Orchard Street 
followed by*a train of friends; once 
more only Avas there a crowd as¬ 
sembled to witness his entrance 
through the church gates. But tliat 
.secom time no voice was lieard above 
a Avhraper,aiid th c whispers were Av^rds 
of sorrow and bles.sing. That second 
time, pallet Dempster was not look¬ 
ing on ill scorn and merriment j her 
eyes w-ere worn witli grief and watch¬ 
ing, and she was folloAving her be¬ 
loved friend and pastor to the grave. 
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AFOOT. 


PART m.—CHAPTER V. 


, “THBhuman species,” says Charles 
Lamb, “ according to the liest theory 
I can form of it, is composed of two 
distinct races—the men who boiTow 
and the men who lend. To these two 
original diversities may be reduced 
all those impertinent classifications 
of Gothic and Celtic tribes, while 
men, black men, red men. All the 
dwtdlcrs upon earth, ‘ Parthians and 
Me.des and Elamites,’ (lock hither, 
and do naturally fall in with one or 
other of these primary disfluctions.” 
We ilo not .unreservedly endorse this 
doctrine of races; nor do we accept 
as our creerl, the more elaboi-atc di¬ 
vision of mankind, by Ihiffon and 
Cuvier, into Caucasian; Mongolian, 
Ethiopian, MaTayan, and American 
races. Prichard’s psycliical and i)hi- 
lological study of man is too high for 
us; so are Ids Melanie, XantJious 
and Leucous varieties, &'till less 
wonld wo adopt tln^ Lazarus and 
Lives distinction. The theory of 
our afoot philo.sophy is, that men 
should be class(‘d, not by rae(> or 
degie(sbut by kind. We woidd di¬ 
vide them into Churl and Gentle—• 
the churl in heart and mind, the 
man of jiurblind vision, of the clo.sed 
hciut and the closed hand—the gen¬ 
tle in spirit and thought, the full- 
hearted, full-liauded, and full-sig>'Jt- 
eil ; the men who have smiles for their 
lucthren and (lyes for nature, wlio 
can say a welcome and a God-speed. 
These arc the grand divisions, and 
these a^ain have their varieties. 
There are peasant churls and noble 
churls; boorish churls and niggard 
churls; muleisli and moleish churls ; 
sodden, sordid, crabbed, and sullen 
churls. There are the low-bom and 
high-born gentles; the heartv.and 
the sociid: the retiring and tiie dif¬ 
fident ; the hail - fellow - well - met. 
and the recluse ; the horny-han led 
and weatherbeaten gentle; the soft 
and the delicate, yet all-generous, 
free-hearted, cheerfid—loyers of na- 
tiu-c and lovers of men. Wo have 
found these pretty equally distributed 
between Caucasian and Ethiopi an, and 


as often associated with blubber lira 
and woolly hair, as with the finely 
chiselled physiognomy of Arab or 
Greek. We would not bruit it in 
New York, or whisper it in a steamer 
on the Mississippi, without havin'; 
made up our minds to bo taboo' d, 
lynched, or bowic l; but here, Mir- 
rouuded by Magna Chavta and the 
rural police, we arc free to confes.s 
that we considcr’thc Etliiop or Nig¬ 
ger rather a pleasjjnt fellow, sav(! 
and excepting when no emnes be- 
twi.xt the wind and our nobidty. We 
arc )iot sanguine enough to believe 
that we shall ever see the fulfilment 
t)f the theory, that the mos< gorgeous 
dram.i of civili.satioii the world has 
ev('r witnessed will be ex'aetcjd by 
blacks—if so, we trust that some 
bountiful dispensation will adapt the 
olfactories to the time and cireiim- 
stanecs—fur we have lived through a 
dignity ball, and can imagine what a, 
drawing-room or Exx'ter hall of nig¬ 
gers would be*~but we look upon 
the nigger latlier as a follow to be 
laughed and joked with, than to be 
manacled and cow-hided. The cmr- 
tc.sy with which he. kivitcs one to 
xartake of liis plantain or shadtlock 
las not the grace with which tlu! 
Arab tiuidors his bowl of milk, or the 
Andalusian presimts the cigaro, yet it 
is just as hearty; .and as for morri- 
numt and l.aughtor, oiui langh ot bus 
will concentrate more force of i;ac- 
chination than would come from the 
whole tribe of Berlouins i#a genera¬ 
tion. We havc^nown a joke, which 
ive would not father (m Selwyn or 
e-ven quote as Grimaldi’s, set a wdiohs 
group of Ramhos and Dinahs roll¬ 
ing, rollicking, and gulfawiiig in an 
ecstasy of fun. 

No! gentleness, courtesy, pleasant¬ 
ness, are not things which depend on 
blood, or race, or* rank, colour or io- 
cality; nor are churlishness, niggiird- 
liness, inseiisateness. In this, is the 
whole world nearly kin: that both 
sorts .arc to be found in all its peoples 
and families, classifying them more 
surely than genus or species. There 
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have beeu Nabsils and Barzillais in 
all ages—Ooverleys and Grimes in 
all classes. We men afoot, wlio jostle 
ami rub c’bows with the world, soon 
learn the, clniracteri'stics of tliese 
kinds, ail'd ’tis wonderful by how 
many signs, by how many little 
traits, the gentle ilisclose the cour¬ 
tesy and hospitality of their hearts. 
We have gathered these in crumbs 
from the rich man’s tiible; wc have 
feasted on them at the scant board 
of the peasant. Wc have caught 
them in smiles and greetings ; in Sa- 
laaftis, salutations, and passing bene¬ 
dictions ; in proffered chibou(|uos 
and seats, amt in the nniiiy kiml- 
]y acts which lighten the foot and 
gladden the heart of the wayfarer. 
The memories of such things fan our 
tlioiiglits like angels’ wings. Their 
name is legion—those gentle docjds. 
Yet there arc some which, from a 
peculiarity of expression or associa¬ 
tion, stand apait from the ivst Once 
wc had followed some wild duck 
along a dei'p cut in a .plain of Mur¬ 
cia, ami had passed beyond tlio 
limits of habitation. Some kind of 
dwe.Uing at last appeared before u.s, 
and we approatdied it in the hope 
that it might bo s venda, wlieio 
w'c could at least get a crust and a 
cup of wine. We. found it to be a 
mere shed or sheltc'r maile of boughs 
ami reeds ; yet it was tlie abode of 
mil 11 , and from it there caiiu! forth a 
gaunt ])casant leading a sickly eliild 
by the hand.. He welcomed us at 
oiice ; waved us to a sliglit alcove 
wliich he had formeil outside ; spn'iud 
his tattered cloak On the ground for 
a scat; then retired wdthin and came 
back be^iug a jilatter with some 
brown Weatl, black olives, and a 
bottle of tlic'soure.'lt, thinnest wine 
on it. He made no excuses, no apo¬ 
logies— he gave his best, his all. The 
offering was poor in matter, yet rich 
in bounty. ’Iviras true hospitality too, 
for his iiand clo^d against the coin 
we tried to slip into it, aud wo were 
fain to drop it in the lap of the • 
child. 

The hospitality of the East has a 
colouring of its own—tifc broad col¬ 
ouring of primitive feeling, unshaded 
by conventional touches. We arc in 
the houso of a Sheik of the Lebanon : 
■pipes and coffee liave been handeu 
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round. We arc in full divan, looking 
as gravely and puffing away as lierce- 
ly as we can. The door opens; a 
servant salasuus, ami wc arc informed 
that a feast awaits us in anotluT 
room. Wo enter, and find a iianqiiet 
siiread, at which Aladdin’s genie 
might have as-sisted, save that the 
gold and silver dishes were, lacking. 
There were julaus, kabobs, roasts, 
lieaps of sweetmeat,’ jiiles of rice, 
dishes of fruit, bowls of sherlKit, and 
Jars of coolest water- -all set oft' with 
leaves and flowers. Nor were flasks 
of vino d’oro wanting, for our host 
was no Mussulman. We were wait¬ 
ing the signal to fall to, when a black 
seiwaut entered, bcaaing on a dish a 
kid roasfed whole, ami stuff'ed with 
})istacchio nuts, \yhich he placed be¬ 
fore one of the party. The Sheik 
then quietly remarked, that having 
observed, on a former occasion, that 
God had blessed our hakim with a 
good appetite, this dish had been 
provideef especially for liim; and wo 
weni invited to try our lesser powers 
on the lighter delicaeies around us. 
This was not done in joke or sarcasm, 
blit in the pure earnest desire of a 
host that his guest should be filled 
and satisfied. 

This division of churl and gentle 
is pretty general among 2 )coplc stand¬ 
ing by their own homesteads, or sit¬ 
ting under t.ht*ir own vino and fig. 
Wc mean not that the sorts are nu¬ 
merically ctiual, but that they are 
found jiretty much in the -same pro¬ 
portions among the races of men. 
But it must be allowed that there arc 
mitions to whom the pilgrim spirit is 
more congenial than to others, and 
who more fully comprehend and ful¬ 
fil th(i puriioscs aud destiny of travel. 
The men of the East say, that we of 
the Saxon blood inherit the wander¬ 
ing foot as a curse; that wo cannot 
rest, and must wander ever on and 
on by the will of fate. The Spaniard 
says wo come into his country to see 
the sun. It is certain, that whatever 
be the motive, we travel more than 
any other people or species. The old 
migratory habit is still strong with 
us. And thoiigh there be some of 
our kin gobemouches, charlatans, in¬ 
anities, “ purblhid, opaque flimkeys, 
and solemn shams,’^ who disgrace 
the staff and scallop-shell, and make 
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the name a byword and a scorn, still 
from onr ranks have sprung the truest 
and most genial of the pn^m bro¬ 
therhood. Our cognates of the Ger¬ 
man family travel much and well; 
but they are ponderous in research 
and learning, deep in statics and ana¬ 
logies, and care little for the lighter 
touches wliich brighten and shadow 
the life of man. They are ever dig¬ 
ging for ore, and cannot stop to gather 
liowers or fruit. The Spaniard sel¬ 
dom moves abroad except in his 
own land. The Pyrenees, the Atlan¬ 
tic, and the Mediterranean, bound all 
that he considers worth seeing or 
knowing. Why should he go beyond 
this 8U])rcme spot % Is it not “ el Pa- 
radiso ? ” If strangeiu come to him, 
well: he will receive them courteous¬ 
ly. They are welcome to his hills 
and plains, his huertas and prados, 
and also, ii he like them, to his homes 
and his tertulias. It is quite right 
that they should travel al cklo c/’A's- 
pana; but he! why should he wander ? 
The Russ travels luxuriously and 
diplomatically. He seeks fine climes 
and pleasant cities. laixury is his 
recr<iation, politics his study. The 
world is his romje-et-tioir table, on 
wliicli he speculates and stakes. Hi.s 
thoughts stray not beyond cotorics, 
cabinets, bureaus, dcarte, and salons. 
It is seldom he cares to climb the 
hillside, to stand beside the herdsman 
in the plain, the artisan at his work, 
the jjeasant in his cot. How could 
these help him in his battle of life 1 
With his language spoken, his cus¬ 
toms and manners adopted, by one- 
third of the civilised world, the 
Frenchman is perhaps Icasfrof all men 
a cosmopolitan—is the least at home 
among foreigners —has the least apti¬ 
tude for adai)ting himself to their 
nationalities —the least comprehends 
or understands the characters or 
characteristics of another people. 
With a knowledge of the fine arts, 
of the ehigancies and refinements of 
life, with a love of open air, trees, 
and gardens, with a fine wit and a 
ready speech, we have rarely found 
in him a true perception of the pic¬ 
turesque in nature, the grotesque in 
life, or the great in art. His mind is 
Bubiective rather than objectiyj. He 
is ever thinking of himself, his coun¬ 
try, his capital, his tastes, hih style 
VOL. JJCXXII.~JTO. DU. 


of life, his cookeiy, and his glory. He 
lias not the wide vision to perceive 
the universality of nature, or the 
wide heart to comprehend the citi¬ 
zenship of mankimi. He is great as 
a soldier, a statesman, a.writer, au 
artiste; but a poor traveller, and a 
worse colonist. Wo must make one 
exception in favour of his love of na¬ 
ture. _ We never saw it abiiling more 
beautifully than in the heart and soul 
of an old man in Martinique. He 
was a settler and planter, had been 
busied for years with canes and trees, 
yet had not lost the air of the old 
noblesse. Age had thinned and sil¬ 
vered his locks, but had not bowed 
his form, dimmed his oye^r wrinkled 
his face. His frame ayah erect as 
ever, his brow smooth as a child’s. 
After entertaining us hospitably, he 
said, “Now you must see my pic¬ 
ture's;” and then led ns forth to his 
grounds, where he Imd cut paths in 
the slopes and openings in the woods, 
which commanded long glorious vis¬ 
tas of tropic sceneiy. “ Here i.s my 
morning—hero my noontide—here 
my evening seat,” ho said. “ These 
are my pictures. In the contempla¬ 
tion of them, and in the worship of 
my God, I find the pleasures and 
studies of my ohl age.” 

No steam-engine journeys more 
fiercely, or with more rapidity, than 
our kinsman across the Atlantic. In 
doing a certain numbdl* of miles, a 
certain number of museums, cities, 
rivers, ruins, mountains, churches, in 
a certain number of wg?ks or months, 
he whips the whole woi'ld. His suc¬ 
cess in checking tavern-bills, the skill 
with which he mamages guides and 
postboys, the energy,with which he 
surmounts diffieulties, the persever¬ 
ance with which he writes himself 
eveiywhere, and*at all times, a citizen 
U. B., arc truly wonderful. His feet 
are untiring, his will unrelaxing—yet 
wo cannot hold out to him the hand 
of fellowship, or recognise in him the 
true spirit of travel. lie is a smart 
traveller, «a regular go-ahead; but 
we find in his tracks little of the sen¬ 
timent, the taste, or the heartfulness 
which are essentials of the gentle. 
We have biet some ludicrous in¬ 
stances of the reverse. Wc were 
made prisoner once by a heavy 
shower in the halls of the Alhambra, 

o 
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and as we sat musing and dreaming 
there, the old custodian or major- 
domo brought us the visitors book, 
and there, amid dull poems, duller 
sophisms, and hc^vy facetim, we lit 
on this piBcious couplet:— 

“ Oh, Alhambra, thou slialt over be 
The (loarest thought of W. T.! ” 

The initials were meant to help the 
rhyme, not the incognito, for beneath 
WHS written in large letters, William 
Thompson, Boston, U, S. It was 
considerate thus to relieve the world 
of all doubt as to the authorship, to 
bar future critics from questions and 
quibbles, to leave conjecture no peg 
to hang up«ii, to drop no bone of 
contention, no apple of discord among 
towns and nations Avliich might strive 
hereafter to claim the Avj-itcr as their 
own. 

'W’e Avere once on our Avoy to Flo¬ 
rence; our companion was the friend 
of. many a day afoot. Learned as a 
pundit, enthusiastic as a boy, na¬ 
ture, antiquity, art, aa'ci’c old iamiliars 
to him; yet, so eager A\?as he to greet 
any novelty Avbich th('y offered, that 
lie lov’Til to anticipate it by thought 
and talk, like a child when lie aAvakes 
at dawn to ilream over the coming 
holiday, or when he goes forth on tli(> 
stairs to iidialo the savour of the 
goose he is afterwards to feast on, or 
sits before, the drop-curtain of bis first 
play. At thP place Avherc avc were 
stopping Avas aVaukee, who had just 
come from Florence the beautiful. 
Our friend approached him warily, 
and began to ask him what he had 
seen, what admired. Then, alter a 
little circumlocution, hii dashed at 
once, in mpdin^f rpa, by saying, “ Of 
course, you were iu raptures with the 
Venus de Medici?”—expecting an 
answer such as he Avould lumsclt liave 
given. “ Well, sir, to tell you the 
truth, I don’t care much about those 
stone gals,” was the rcpjy he, received. 
Our friend collapsed. Had any one 
in his presence denied the orthodoxy 
of St Augiistine, or abjurexltheThirty- 
nine Articles, there would have been 
more sorrow in his anger, but scarcely 
more indignation. The Venus de Me¬ 
dici—a classic cJief-<ffoeuvi’e—a, thing 
which Praxiteles might liaAm touched 
with his chisel, or Pericles have 
looked upon, to be called a ‘'stone 


gal!” Had he doubted its genuine¬ 
ness, or spoken of it as a specimen of 
secondary art, ho might have been 
deemed critical, hypercritical; but 
this was a classic impiety, an irre¬ 
verence, a profanity. We would not 
lay down tliis uncivisui, tliis cf'oism, 
as certain signs that a race belonged 
to any one of our divisions. Men 
who, under their home influeftces, 
and the shadow of tlieir own nation¬ 
alities, arc the gcntles'o of the gentle, 
may, from peculiarities of circum¬ 
stances, nurture, or character, have 
no aptitude for general civism; but 
wo proclaim it as our creed, that the 
man whose eye, hcarl., soul, are large 
eiiougli truly to see, feel, aiu’. under¬ 
stand meu and things under various 
aspects aud various forms; who can 
re,spoct custom, tolerate prejudice, 
and recognise cvciy whore a universal 
interpretation in nature, and a com- 
iiion brotherhood iu man, must stand 
in the first class of the genus-gentle. 
Y('s! the wide-hearted, the tolerant, 
the gentle-spirited, who nums from 
clime to clime, from people to people, 
without carping at localities, or jar¬ 
ring AA'ith nationality, seeing the good 
and the true everyAvhere, bear with 
them marks plainer than masonic 
symbols, broader than phylactery, 
that they rank as magnates in the 
hierarchy. We have recognised them 
again and again, by little traits, little 
cicts of courtesy and politeness, things 
said and done Avithout hope of re- 
turu, uot acted or convcutional, but 
genial impulses and genuine utter¬ 
ances. It is a grand element, a fore¬ 
most sign of gentleness, this polite¬ 
ness—this unstudied, unobserved, 
spontaneous courtesy, Avhich waits 
not for scenery, audience, or foot¬ 
lights, but diffuses itself, like the sun¬ 
shine and the rain, equally on rich 
and poor, young and old, gentle and 
simple. We agree with old Charles 
Lamb—'a thorough gentle, quaint 
and uncouth as he was—that we 
Avould, Avithout further test or trial, 
give a diploma at once to any “ Dori- 
mant who hands a fishwife across the 
kennel, or assists the applcwoman to 
pick up her wandering fruit, which 
some unlucky dray has just dissi¬ 
pated ;,who will part with his ad¬ 
mired box-coat to spread it over the 
defenceless shoulders of the poor 
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woman Avho is passing to her parish 
on the roof of the same stage with 
him, drenched in the rain: who would 
yield the wall to the reverend form 
of female eld, even though she were 
an old beggar-woman.” 

A lady of our acquaintance used 
often to assert, that a gentleman, 
then, sleeping with his fathers, had 
been the politest man of his genera¬ 
tion, and, as a ijjason for this opinion, 
always told the following story. On 
returning once from school for the 
holidays, she had been put under 
his charge for the journey. They 
stopped for the night at a Cornish 
inn. Supper was ordered, and soon 
there appeared a dainty dish of wood¬ 
cocks. Her cavalier led her to the 
board with the air of a Craiulison; 
and then proceeded to place all the 
legs of the birds on her plate. At 
first, with her sc-hool-giid prejudices 
in favour of Avings and in disfavour 
of legs and drumsticks, she felt 
rather angcivd at having these (as 
she supposed) uninviting and least 
delicate parts imposed upon her; Init 
in after yearn, when gastronomic 
light had beamed on her, jindthe ex- 
p(-ricncn of many suppers brought 
true appreciation, she did full justice 
to the memory of the man vdio could 
sacrifice such morceaus as wood- 
(*ock.s’ thighs to the crude appetite of 
a girl; and who could thus show his 
innate deference for Avonianhood, 
even in such budding form. 

In these small courtesies we must 
confess that we liaA’^e ever found the 
most gallant nation under the sun 
very detieieut. In the abstract of 
politeness the (raid is great; he is 
grand. Wo have seen him dash off 
his hat at a group of ladies every time 
they passed him with a frantic enlhu- 
siasm which made us tremble for the 
brim. We have even seen him wave 
it at their shadow, or after the poodle 
(log which followed at their heels. 
Yet alas! when these same deities 
appeared at the tahle-d'h&te, how 
blind ! how insensible was he to their 
presence ! how closely did he hug his 
wcll-chosen seat, though they were 
seatless! bow zealously did ho pick 
for hiniself the tit-bits and the dain¬ 
ties, without regard or thought for 
their delicate pmates! , 

With grief we admit, that even the 


Spaniard, high-bred and courteous as 
he generally is, is frequently a de¬ 
faulter in this particular. We re¬ 
member race being one of a motley 
group which tumbled out of a dili¬ 
gence at Loja, all clamorousiand impa¬ 
tient for dinner; when it was served, 
what a rush was made at the table ! 
what a dash at the viands! One 
dish of brain fritters seemed to cause 
great excitement; there ivas a regu¬ 
lar scuffle for it. At length, as it 
came near us, wo esipturcd it, am I 
instead of taking advantage of our 
opportunity by eiliptying it on our 
own plate, as was evidently expect¬ 
ed, we marched off with it to some 
senoras who wore sitting modestly at 
the end of the board. •Our proct'cd- 
ing excited tlie greatest astoiiislmient, 
and many ivere the exclamations of 
“mira! mira!” wliicli followed us. 
There uas even a slight toucli of sur¬ 
prise ill the Gracias” ivitli which 
the sofioiMS ackiiowl(,‘dgcd our atten¬ 
tion. 

Our Transatlantic brother does not 
recognise sueli tridcs and absuidities 
as courtesies. In travelling ,ke is 
fighting a mel(?c - running arimiek— 
rilling a race- every man is a foe, a 
rival, a coiiqietitor. If he stop, or 
turn, or relax for a moment, he may 
bo taken at advantage- miss a stroke, 
or lose a place. He repudiates the 
obligation of yielding, of deferring to, 
Avoinanhood. “ Our gals, sir, I gucs.s, 
arc pretty ivcll up to looking out 
for themselves. T ealeulato, stranger, 
they are pretty smart hi finding their 
own fixings.” 

In the manner as well as the mat¬ 
ter of eating and drinking, travelling 
and providing, in al> the things sa¬ 
cred to self, tfierc arc lights and 
shades of gimtlciicss and churlishness, 
which ever and anon show forth to 
illustrate our theory and distinguish 
our grades. There are the CToater 
and the lesser signs, by which thou 
slialt know these divisions of men. 

Wc have said, “See all things!” 
Wo would also say. See all men! See 
man at all times, and under all cir¬ 
cumstances ; at his labour; at bis 
en,se; in Mg sorrow; in his joy! It 
is bettor to go to the house of mopni- 
ing than to the house of feasting I 
“ That,” said Sterne, when preaching 
on the text, “I deny.” Both are 
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good. It is good to sec man when 
his head is no’wcd, and his spirit 
chastouod; ivlicn he, is stmggling 
with his sorrow, or bending in sub¬ 
mission to the will which has thought 
good to afflict him. It is good, also, 
to see Idiu when his heart is mwry, 
and his soul gladj when tliero is 
light on his brow, and joy beaiucth 
from his face ; when his step is light, 
liis voice joyous, and the souices of 
his love full and flowing. Both are 
good. Thy soul will profit by associa¬ 
tion with either joy or sorrow, be it 
true and genuiue—not tlie jiageants 
and masiiuerades with which man 
mocks, by sliam and semblance, the 
lioliest impulses of his nature. It 
is better to *go into the house of 
mourning! Perhaps, of the two, the 
lesson there givemis higher, and more 
solemn, and more lasting. The heart 
.stricki'n and subdued by afilietion, is 
Ijerhaps even truer in its expressions 
and level-atioiis, than when it leaps 
and exults in the jubilee of its joy. 
It is good, indeed, to enter where the 
lieart is mourning truly, and dis- 
eoursiiB silently with th(^ &i)ivit, pros¬ 
trated under an ordiiiauce of Ood. 
Yet how hateful, how re])ulsivo 
i.s the pageant, the saekcloth-aiid- 
ashos masipierade, tlie mourning of 
eseutJieons and of jkiUs, of idunies, 
nml mutes and tai>pvs ! Such a page- 
.‘lut passes l:if'for(! us. The bells of 
the clmrches of Lisbon are tolling 
mournfully. The minute-gnu booms 
from ship and citadel. Processions 
of monks move to and fro with light¬ 
ed tapers. Troops march onwards 
with trailed arms and muffled drums. 
Koyalty itself passes in mouniing 
cavalcade to tho cathedral, •wdiere. 
mass is being said for the soul of Dorn 
Pedro. It is tlie a?miversaiy of bis 
Death; and yearly is this pagi'aiit 
enacted. We look around for a sign 
of true grief; for a mourning face or 
sorrowing heart, and find it not—all 
is scenic and dramatic. The soul 
loves coutrasts, and seeks them eager¬ 
ly. The scene is changed. We are 
vialking by the sca-sliore in Greece ; 
the sun is setting gloriously, and the 
shadows arc deepening on the Attic 
Mdg. We pass a row of cottages, 
and hear issuing from one shrieks, 
cries, and loud sobbings. We enter, 
we arc in the house of mourning—oi 


death. We bare our head reverently, 
and our coming is no intrusion. 
Stretched upoil a bod on the floor, 
lay a young girl—a dying child 
Slio was clad in a pure white rube,; 
flowers w'cre strewed around her head 
and on her breast. A slight flush 
came and went on the pale marble 
cheek; a gentle breathing moved the 
still form. The spirit was fluttering 
tor its flight. The mother sat beside 
lier wringing her hands and sobbing] 
lier friends and sisters cried aloud. 
There were men, too, standing by 
with moist eyes and arms folded on 
their hreasts. In a corner sat an old 
mail, grey and blind, rocking himself 
to and fro, and moaning. Tne scene 
was so like one familiar to us from 
childhof>d, that it seemed as though the 
l)Iacc were siiddimly illuminated by a 
glorious presence ] that the mourners 
wore led forth, the sound of wailing 
liu.slied j that a voice of power anil 
.sweetness .said, Talitha cumi; and 
that the maid aro.se and her soul was 
i eturned unto her. A long, bitter cry, 
recalled us to the reality. The light 
ihi.sli had faded; the. ggntle brcathiug 
was .stilleil. If the maiden hear that 
gentle voice now, it will be in the 
tones with which it welcomes little 
children to His kingdom. 

Joy as well as sorrow has its 
pageants. Bitter mockeries are they, 
those acted jubilees—like the forccil 
, ests, the forced laiigh.s, of a clown in 
lis motley and his paint. We have 
ittle faith in boisterous demonstra¬ 
tions, little faith in the cheers and 
chonises which come from venison-fed 
breaths and wine-inspired impulses. 
True joy, as we have generally found 
it, is a calm, sober emanation—a full 
steady siinsliinc, not a brightening 
flash ; a soft, suffusing air, not a 
rushing blast. Yet even in its reality 
we have known it play strange pranks 
and take strange shapes. We have 
knoAvn it take all the extravagance 
of harlequinade, all the tristfulncss 
of penance, and yet be true. We 
cannot ourself exactly^ see the fun of 
sticking a reed in an inflated pigskin: 
of carrying it under the arm and 
squeezing most hideous squeaks from 
it, as though the ghost oi the animal 
still possessed it, whilst a group of 
comrades dance and, caper under the 
shade of a wall; or of finishin off 
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with sour wine and fish fried in oil. 
Yet thus does the Maltese on his 
saint’s day. his holiday, and is happy. 
A Greek boatman finds himself the 
owner of a few dollars, and straight¬ 
way he puts on a clean shirt, cocks 
his fez, tightens his «ash, calls his 
Mends around him, .and starts forth 
for a*wiuc-shop in the coiuitry. There 
a table is spread with resinous wine, 
bread, and graikjs, in sin arboiu*, trel- 
issed with vines; an orchestra is 
formed of a fiddle, from which proceed 
the most monotonous notes ever pro¬ 
duced on cat-gut, of a singer ■whoso 
cadences arc still more monotonous, 
and of an amateur or two who aid 
the time by clapping tin) palms of 
tlieir hands together; and forthwith 
the rest commence the Romaic dance, 
and continue for hours without ces¬ 
sation or intermission. The dance 
is not very exciting, nor is the figure 
very striking—-in fact, if done on 
com[)ulsion, wo shouhl rocoinincnd it 
strongly as a good secondary punish¬ 
ment, a capital substitute for cell and 
treadmill—the wine is not very ex¬ 
hilarating, nor the feast very luxurious, 
and yet Irom these elements the poor 
rogues make a festivity. There are 
times and seasons wlien man is bound 
to be joyous. At Christmas it is his 
duty to be jovial. In siwiiig it is 
liis im])ulse to be glad. It is then the 
uni versal festival. Nature marks the 
times ; nature assembles the choris¬ 
ters ; nature furnishes the decorations; 
it is a world-jubilee common to earth 
and man. So we u.sed to think it,; o 
we used to feel it. But the age has 
grown too wise, too practical for such 
poetic demonstrations, and the cele¬ 
bration of spring has devolved on 
jacks o’ the green and fisher-boys 
with their garlands and strings of 
sea-bird eyes. We once saw tliis 
coming celebrated simply and truly, 
and in Greece, of all maces, and by 
the Greeks, of all people. 

The custom had come down from 
old heathen classic times, as a tradi¬ 
tion or an instinct, and had clung to 
them through all changes and i.e- 
gcncracies. We do not quarrel with 
them for retaining the Pyn’hic tlanoe, 
though they had forgotten the ^^yrrhic 
phalanx. It is better than losing both; 
and w'e hailed, as a sign of surviving 
spirit, this beautiful custom, bom of 


the glorious past. It was May-(^\y 
at Athens. There was not, as with 
us, that fidi chonstry which fills the 
'W'^elifin, or that bursting vegetation 
which clothes hills, fields, woods, and 
hedges with verdure ; but still there 
were symptoms of spring, signs of 
young life. The young vines ■were 
sprouting forth their new leaves find 
tendrils, cove.ring tlie old stumps with 
luxuriance ; the olives looked alino.-.t 
green ; the creepers here and tln‘re 
climbed along tne trunks or across 
the banks, and the fidl sun-shiee 
glorified the puride shadoAvs on the 
everlasting hills. In nooks madi‘ by 
boughs or hedges groups w(‘re seated, 
groups of men, women, and ehildnui, 
(lvo.ssed in tlic rieh bright colour.s, so 
loved by tlie Greeks, all keei»ing holi¬ 
day. The charche.s were liung with 
garlands and each ])cri'On avc met 
carried a laiiicli of th-wers or a green 
bongh. Rven in the city, at the 
doors and in the. courtlittle cheer¬ 
ful ])arties Avere seen smiling and 
chatting jdensuntly. But tlio grand 
festival Avas held at a village near tlie 
jiahice. There, ('.\'ly in the morning, 
pilgrims asst>ml)lNl, :ind Avent in ])ro- 
eessioii to a church at tlie foot of 
MountHymettuf). On their returuthe 
population ixaurd out to meet tljom 
hero ; and in the tV)'sl)ne.«s of the 
evening, friends and families held 
little reunions underneath trees, in 
boAA'crs, and in tents. And the shades 
of evening doeix'iicd on the mountains, 
and the clear moonligljt shone upon 
the earth, and still groups Avere seen 
moving amid the trees ; still voices 
Avero heard njoieing that tlic spring 
liad come. It seemei] as thougli the 
Spirits of the old Greeks might Imvc 
risen up and hovercxl in the air to 
Avitness a scene* so much in unison 
with their oavii lives. 

A christening is a joyous occasion. 
Tho wedding day is said to be the 
happiest of a man’s life. There arc 
men Avho will assort and swear it 
valiantlv, though they know in their 
hearts tliat it was a day of cares .and 
anxieties, of distractions and edh- 
fusion. If a ecitain clergyman avo 
wot of in tBe iskind of Antigua were 
to make such an assertion we should 
laugh m his face, or at (mco give up 
all faith in- portents ; for the omens 
which gathered round his bridal mbrn 
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anti bridal couch were dire ciioiigli. 
We wituc.ssod the btjmnnings of these 
mishaps ou tau* way to St John’Suthc 
capitiil wliitlicr we were wending 
afoot. By tlie road - side sat a nig¬ 
ger in the last agonies ()f despair, 
now liosvling, tearihg his hiiir, and 
(htsliiiig las iioad tigamst the ground j 
now rocking to and fro, anil uttering 
ti low wailing. At first we thought 
he laid been seized witli cholera or 
yellow-jack, and liasteiuid to proffer 
our aid. Our inquiries met no answer. 
There was .still tlic .stiine bitter lamen¬ 
tation and woe, and at last, hard 
driven by our importunity, In* point¬ 
ed to a]i objoet <»n the gvouiKi, and 
yelled ont, “ What de matter I —why, 
IVe iiiaashed the parsou's cake—oh 
whirra, whirra I” Tie had been sent 
to a iK'ighhouriiig store to fetch the. 
M'odding c:ike ; had pnt it pii ]n.s 
head, as the niggers (to with every- 
tliing, had gone, dancing along, and 
down it luul tumbled in the dust. 
Jt mns certaijily a tlre.idihl “ iiiaasli” 
now. The rich frosted covering wa.s 
broken into bits; the cupids won* 
mere fiaginenis ol’ love; the doves 
had been separated* in their loving 
kis.ses ; the rosi's aud the posies and 
tl»e otlier (‘mbl<.>nis 't)f alfectiou lay 
strev n and scattered in little sugary 
lieaps. The cake, too, was consider- 
al)ly damaged. It was .still a good 
cake for eating ; l)etter still lor draw¬ 
ing througli a ring or putting in 
])iece.s under pilloAv.s to <lrciim on ; 
but as t])c Cfijitrc and triumpb of a 
i)ri<hd feast, the gloiy liad departed 
liom it. We could fancy tlie (Insniiiy 
of tiui party when they siiw in the 
jniddle a placc„wher(i the cake, was 
not; the disappoinhueut of biuh'.s- 
maids, the consternation (d gossi[>s, 
when they found that the leatling 
symbol, the very e.sculclieon of the 
bridal, was Avanting. A Avedding 
breakfast without a cake! There 
might as avcII be a marriage without 
a bridegroom, a l)etrotbal without a 
kiss, a clnnstcning witlnmt caudle. 
’Twus dreadful! The fates had a 
spite tliat day against the poor par¬ 
son. They had not done with him 
yet. At niglit we had returned from 
dining out; by the by, there was an 
accident in that dining-out which 
recurs most ludicrously to ns. We 
Avere to dine with the Governor ; as 


usual our wardw)bo was scanty, our 
comrade and ourself had no clean 
shirts. Our hostess got over tlw* 
JilHculty i)y bringing us tAvo Avell 
starched, and of finer texture, than 
any whicli oui* vali.so coutsiituid. We 
put them on* rather proudly, and 
stmttod forth with a sense of dandy¬ 
ism. On getting into the ail* we 
heard our friend give tA,vo or three 
.''iiifl's, and then became sensible that 
from his side sometliiug strange was 
greeting our olfactone.s. At last Ave 
stopned, looked in one auotlicr’s faces, 
and lauglied, as there came upon us 
tlio eon.sciou.suChS that avc were Avear- 
iiig a black man’s shirts, s ml were 
carryiiiji Avitli us the peculiar odour 
Avbieh belongs to the children of 
Jlam. Tlic thought depressed me; 
our comra«le was of nntre elastic 
spirit, aud at once up and tohl the 
story at tlie dinner-table to the great 
amusement of tlic company, espe¬ 
cially of the butler, whoso dusky skin 
AV.as just tinged iiy a thin Ava.sli of 
Avhiti'y brown, and who went out 
grinning and exclaiming, “only tiiik 
of dem gentlemen putting on de 
shirts of (loin tinkiug black niggers !” 
This has nothing to ilo, hoAvever, Avith 
our parson. Wo liad gone to bed; 
had just overcome the sandflies aud 
the heat, and wove sinking into a 
calm slnnibor, Avhon avc were startled 
by noises, the most strange and hide¬ 
ous which ever saluted mortal cars, 
Tlierc AA'jis'.shouting and yelling; the 
clashing aud jingling of metals; tlie 
beating of gongs and of drums; the 
s([ucaking of hies, and the blowing 
of coAvs’ horns. Wo thought at least 
that tlic towm was on fire, or tliat 
tiiere W'as an in-surrection of the 
blacks, aud jumped out to see wliat 
Avas the matter. Beneath was a 
motley group of dusky forms, Avomen 
in loose-fitting garments, men in 
shirts and stniAA'-hats, all carrying 
pans, kettles, wdiistles, (Inmis, or other 
iiistnuncnts of melody, all jumping 
an(l singing in the greatest state of 
excitement. On iniiuiring the mean¬ 
ing of this assemblage, we heard 
that it was the wish of the black 
members of his congregation, with 
whom Jie was a favourite, to pay their 
minister the compliment of a seren¬ 
ade ofi his bridal night, and that 
they were now proceeding to the 
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parsonage for that purpose. We did 
not hear the issue of tlie visit; but 
if the parson did not go mad or shed 
blood under such an infliction, he 
certainly must have ^d the power 
of possessing his soul in patience. 

Ycsl see man at all times! see 
him in his joy and Ids soitow, and 
tlicfti wilt look into the depths of his 
soul. See him in his labour and rest, 
and thou wilfc .see the strength and 
endurance of Ids licart. See all 
chisse.s, all grades, especially those 
whose callings give characteristics to 
the men. Bonifaces, Figaros, boat* 
men, muleteers, coachmen, mayor.ils, 
all tliesc (iarry the distinctive mark 
of their vocation in every land. Tlie 
squatters ivho move hither and 
thither, planting their tabernach's 
wherever it pleiiscth them; tins mi¬ 
gratory vagabonds, who wander up 
and down the world,for change, plea¬ 


sure, or profit; gypsies, ^legoa, ped¬ 
lars, showmen, Savoyard,musicians; 
all these are strange curious studies 
for the man who goes afoot, and will 
give him lessons of humaij life which 
he will seek in vain in tlie coteries of 
civilisation. Sorely are wc tempted 
to rush in among them and bring 
forth specimen.^ and illustrations of 
each; but we must go on to speak of 
our wanderings in nmiiy lauds, and 
wait to introduce those with tlie 
lights and shades of their own livi s 
and localities falliog upon them. 

In Portugal wc first touchcil foreign 
soil, fir,st saw foreign fiices; and tliero 
we will go for our first gatherings, 
for the traits, memorig.s, and pictures 
of our finst travel. T:ike up thy .stall' 
and come with u‘j, brother pilgrim, 
always remenihering that ours are 
vignctlos, skctche.s scroll-work, not 
narratives or histor’cs. 


CIIAPTEB VI. 


Once in an old book—we remember 
not where -we met with an odd con¬ 
ceit :—it was an idea of the writer’s, 
tliat countries, races, and even indi¬ 
viduals, might he identified with, ami 
characterised by, diHcrent colours. 
This would be puqilo, thi.s green, this 
yello.w, tliis brown, this red, this wliito, 
m cording to the peculiarities ami 
i(lio.syiicrasios of iilaces aild peoples. 
Wc liave found the theory lit well 
enough in many eases. Portugal cer¬ 
tainly, w'c sliould say, would ca,iiic 
under the denomination of brown. It 
is everywhere the pervading colour, 
the prevailing tone. Tlie fields, the 
soil, tlie liills, arc brown. The people 
brown, brown in raiment, brown 
in characteristics. The national hue 
is sober, not sombre or dark perhaps, 
certainly not brilliant, pictiu*esque or 
impassioned, but mediocre and neu¬ 
tral. There are occasionrtl sparks 
and flashes, which would seem to 
.dniote a fiery nature, and here and 
there arc spots of wondrous beauty. 
The general effect, however, ooth 
social and scenic, is sober. The aspect 
of the country, as it is presented to the 
pedestrian, is seldom strikiiig, often 
monotonoua Cintra, and scenes on 
the Upj^r Douro, are glorioifs exceji- 
tions. Thepeople, in their liabits,lives, 


and ehar!ictori.stics, c.xliibil virtues 
rather ])iissivc than ac.tive. “ Lusian 
sLaves, the lowest of the low,” the 
poet calls them. These aie hard 
words,and unjust ones,too, we, hclicvi'. 
TJie poor Portuguese de.serves them 
not. Ho presents few picturesque 
points, few grand traits; few trace.s 
of .slumbering greatnflss, or nascent 
development; is not jierhaps an in¬ 
spiration to noot or paintcu; but the 
e.Iemciit.s of bis char^jetej are ratlier 
sober .and commouiilaeo than base or 
vulgar. (Jod help us I if the soher- 
liued and the sober-toned must lUicds 
be base and low. yiierc is a virtue 
and an interest in average natures as 
well as in the high and striking. And 
the poor Lusian peasant is interest¬ 
ing in his way. The utilitarian w'oiild 
laugli -at his plough, at his luuiher- 
ing .squeaking bullock-waggon, and at 
his thrashing-floors; but he who .sees 
him m his homes aud his vocations, 
will admire his patient dmdgery; his 
thrift, his quiet life, with its simple 
wants and simple pleasures. *As 
for the nobles, if those of neighbour¬ 
ing lands* be better than they, let 
them fling the first stone at them. 
There are some theorists who see 
in the country and the people the 
capacity for a great future, but it 
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must be achieved by the fulfilment of 
their own visions. The optimist says, 
“Educate tliem, open their minds, 
teaoJi them to read, give them b(K)ks, 
give them Eibles, and enable them to 
rid themselves of priesthood and 
priestcraft.” Gentle,theorist, we 
would refer thee to the first pages of 
Mistress Glass, wherein it is written, 
“ first catch your hare.” Get at tlic 
people witlumt the aid or eoiicurrenee 
of priest, and then educate them if 
thou canst. The Utopian would trans¬ 
port them at once to an Elysiau per¬ 
fection by the application (tf his old 
idea, good government—the old idea 
to which lie has clung age after age, 
as credulously, and faithfr.lly as tli(>. 
child -believes in the existence of the 
crock of gold at the tail of tlie rain¬ 
bow, and in the eflieacy of jnitting 
salt on birds’ tails. Tlie materialists 
say, “Make roads tbrough the land, 
milroads, canals, ojien the commnni- 
cations of-the cnnintry, develop its 
resources, ins[>irc the people with the 
spirit of trade, give them gas com¬ 
panies, joint-stuckbanks, docks, quays, 
inauiifaetories; and they will become 
rich and prohperous, and take a great 
place in tlie commerce of nations.” 

Throughout the world, from begin¬ 
ning to end, there has been and is 
nothing like leather. 

.Each and all these schemes might 
help him; meiniwliilc we must leave 
him to the natural ilevelopment of 
time anil circuinstances. The last 
scheme wil^ piyhaps, be first tried, 
and have nio.st success. It may do 
all that it proiioscs for him; may 
make him cultivate thousands <)f 
acres instead of Ipmdreds; may make 
him increase his vineyards and his 
orange groves; may show that his 
indolence is only passiveness, his want 
of energy uiiroused apatliy; may 
make him eschew garlic, oil, and 
onions, and take to butter, caruc-dc- 
bove, andtomatocs; may makehim ex¬ 
change his sour, muddy btaclcstrap for 
more generous vintages; may give him 
spring vans and omnibuses instead of 
buHock-caits and chaises; may raise 
up speculators, directors, merchant 
princes, and millionaires around him: 
and will all this make him and his a 
great nation 1 

Halloa! we are wandering wide 
from our track. It is for political 


economists, political essayists, and 
jiliilosophical travellers to descry the 
capacities and the resources; to denote 
the developments .and the tendencies, 
of a people. It is our mission afoot 
to sketch the lights and shades, and 
let others make the })ietnrc—to give 
traits and touches of character, anil' 
let others draw their infereiaes and 
deduce, tlieii; tlieoric.s. Our first 
ground is Lisbon, “tiie town that 
sheening far celestial seems to lie,” 
and which hath 

Jliiny tliiii'vs unsightly tu st.vangi.* pr>, 

Tor iuit and palaoo slu.y like filthily.” 

We will stiy nothing in defence of its 
filth, except that its natives have 
eiiascd to lielicvc in tlie hereditary 
sanctity of dirt, and no longer believe 
it a sin or lii'resy to lie clotmcr than 
their fathers. Cities are not tlio 
sjiherc of the man a loot, and yet even 
hei'i* will the wtinderiiig and the 
siT'rcliing spirit discover for itself in 
odd nooks and by-streets, in strange 
uiifrequeiitcil quarters, relies of the 
ptist and signs of the present, curious 
to sec and eurious to think upon. 
We will not take thee up and dowu 
the gold and silver streets, nor 
through the squares, or into the 
ehurclies and gardens,—the passen¬ 
gers who laud for a few hours from 
steamers see iiiiil know all these. 
Folluw us rather dowu some of tlieso 
queer passtiges, wliere the streets get 
narrower, and the houses more quaint 
and old-fashioned ; let us grope amid 
the old courts and alleys, and we 
may light uiion waifs and strsiys of 
jiutiquities,' odd hits of architecture or 
traits of character. 

We arc in front of an old-fashioned 
building, which stands apart from the 
road, in a grass-grown courtyard. It 
lias ail unfrequented musty air, and 
looks as though it were the depository 
of some kind of dust and ashes. An 
old fellow in a brown cloak, who is 
sitting in the sun hard by, shakes 
himself out of a doze, fetches a key, 
and draws a rusty bolt. We enter, and 
see looming before us strange, ghast¬ 
ly, gigantic shapes, which seem to be 
prancing in strangest attitudes, and 
nodding, under strange dust-covered 
canopies. Our eye conquers the 
dimness,* and we find that we are in 
the catacombs of the state-carriages 
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of centuries, standing mid tho dust 
and ashes of former pomp and gran¬ 
deur. It is the burial-place of gen¬ 
erations of royal' coaciics. As the 
l>onis artd Donnas who rode in them 
were carriedin their velvet boxesto the 
little crypt in the church of San Vin¬ 
cente, they had been dragged liither 
to share the fate of the poor htiraaii- 
ity whose pageants they had swelled 
in the days bf their glory, in the 
prime of their gilding and glitter—to 
mingle with dust, to moulder, <lccay, 
and be forgotten. The dust had 
grimed the gilt; time had dimmed 
the painting on their panels ; the 
coronets and crowns had cnunblod 
and fallen from their places; the 
fringe ha<l dropped from the hammer- 
cloths ; tlic moths had feasted sump¬ 
tuously on the velvet cushions. Fan- 
tiistic and grotesque as they w'ere, 
there wms about them tho mournful 
air which belongs to faded pomp; 
they had a melancholy look, p«)or 
things ! half pitiful, half ridiculous ; 
like a mummy in robes of state, or 
the goldcn-nailod cuffm which holds 
a king’s hones. Quaint things were 
those old state-caniagos, wdtli their 
huge bulk, grotesipie forms, and 
cumbrous workmanship. Quaint il¬ 
lustrations were they of tlie royal 
taste in different ages, in all its gra¬ 
dations, from the time when it loved 
to mass gold and colours in the 
broadest coatings, down to 'the period 
when gorgeonsness began to be tem- 

{ lercd by simplicity. One of the ear- 
iest was indeed a curiosity. Ihc 
body was small, and hung most 
rudely, with a swinging’, swaying 
motion, on a huge framework of wood, 
well bedaubed with paint and gild¬ 
ing, and which, after being contorted 
and twisted into all kinds of circles 
and floral cxuberanecB, ended at last 
in front of the driver’s seat in the 
flgnrc of Fame blowing a tnunpet; 
wlulst on neighbouring projections 
sat a lilt Cupid shooting His arrows, 
and cherubim, with very earthly faces 
and very wooden wings. From this 
starting-point tho ages seemed to 
slide gently into each other, only that 
the bodies otcw larger, or the frame¬ 
works smaller, and that thi^re was- 
some faint foreshadowing of wrings. 
In one of these ingenuity han fixed 
a table in the centre, on which the 
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royal occupants might ciyoy luxuri¬ 
ous refection, or while away thetediiun 
of the journey by a game at ombre or 
piquet. At length there was evidently 
a great change : the panels, instead > 
of vulgar, daubings, had paintings 
of classical scenes and allegories of 
dancing fauns, satyrs,'and goildcsses. 
The projections, and contortions, and 
ornaments of the Wood-work were 
less preposterous ; Fame, (Jnpid, & 
Co. had disappeared, but couq)erisa- 
tion was taken in the goigoousnefjS 
and massiveness of the overhanging 
canopy. Strange was it to look down 
through this vista of cutombetl car¬ 
riages, especially when the light 
wahedj mellowing thejnarks of time, 
and giving to them a kind of con- 
liisod being. Then a busy fancy 
might almost set them in motion; 
again Uic stilf coachman sat on his 
box in wig and bneVram ; again the 
heavy black horses i»r;nicod and the 
enuibrous Iiarncss creaked; again 
Dorns and Donnas, all glorious in vel¬ 
vet and satin, lolled Within. It was 
easier to sot these vehicles agoing by 
the processes of dream-land than in 
reality. Wc had seen tliose colossal 
machines, Russell’s waggons, i?tart 
forth on their •Loudon journey, and 
could understand how these made 
tlicir sure and slow progress along 
tlie roads, which MaCjadam had made 
easy; but how these wolidrous coaches 
were dragged over the highways and 
byways of Portugal was for a long 
time a mystery to us.. It was solved 
by the chanch sight of an old print, 
in which the s&aiglitest of roads, 
paved with stones all of the same 
size, and all placed jin regular lows, 
ran betwixt rows of trees all so equal 
in growth that they might have been 
littered in the Same day, or cast in 
the same mould. Over this jiave- 
ment and between these trees lumber¬ 
ed one of these identical old carriages, 
drawn by eight Flanders horses, witli 
flowing manes and clubbed tails ; on 
these were seated postilions habited 
in long coats, three-cornered hats, 
with wigs, and monstrous jackboots 
with spurs of tremendous dimensions; 
each had ift his hand a knotted whip, 
the lash of which gyrated playfully 
in front of his horse; and from be¬ 
hind and beneath the ciinopy of state 
were seen nodding perukes and ex- 
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panfling hoops. Quaint old things 
were they—effigies of tastes a-nu pas- 
gions which had long passed away— 
types of a regal .state which rejoiced 
in externals, and loved to bedeck it¬ 
self in l^nip and extrinsic magnifi- 
cenee. They were at least fitting to 
their ages. The man of those time,s 
would have scorned the chaste sever¬ 
ity of our modern taste, as much as 
we slioixld ridicule the ai)pearaiice of 
one of those old state-carriages in our 
thoroughfares. 

From the catacombs of (joaches, 
we passed on to the tombs of king.s. 
The rortuguesc had lodg(;d the car¬ 
riage, almost as well as the liiiman 
dust, of state, Near the alt.nr-placc 
of the old church of San Vin(*(mto we 
descend tJirongh tlie darkness be¬ 
neath, strcakefl only by tlu; liglit of 
the taper in the liand of onr prie.stly 
guide. There in a vault, neither 
spacious nor grand, were nninberloss 
colRn.s, in shape like old trunks, all 
huddled together in lieaps, oiu* abo’V'c 
another. The official,-as he hauls 
thcni out to show the names and 
date, drops the wax on tlie top and 
besmears afresh tlie velvet and gold 
tissae, already daubed by iiiauy a 
stain of damp and grease and rotten¬ 
ness. Duo care lias been taken to 
wrap the poor dust in its proper 
trappings. Tliere are crowns to 
denote its regality; gold and fine 
cloth enough to .show its splendour, 
but the moth and the rust, the woiyii 
and the damp^ have done honour to 
none of these. They have treated 
them as they would have the beg¬ 
gar’s rags. Lazarus’ cerc-eloth would 
have been the Sijme to them. 

Thus lie the jjiincfes of Braganza. 
It is an unregal burial-place. Roger 
of Sicily lies like a'kmg in bis por¬ 
phyry sarcophagus; so does J’erdi- 
nand of Arragon, in his sculptured 
marble tomb in the midst of the 
city he had conquered. But it seems 
to us, that rather than be thus bc- 
bandboxed and bedaubc<i« with the 
swclteringa of tapera and the drop- 
plligs of mould, and be haled about 
by the hands of greasy priests, we 
would dare the lowest lolf of human 
cltiy and stop a bungholc. 

Let us make another cast in the 
nooks and corners of the old city. 
On the banks of the Tagus, near 
the wharves off wlxich the few trad¬ 


ing and fisliing vessels are anchored, 
stands an old church, plain and 
simple and time-worn in its exterior, 
and without any of the ]>reteusioTis 
to past or present splendour which 
the noighbonriiig religions ediliec.s 
exliibit. It has all the look of a poor 
man’s chinch, of a temiile wliose 
votaries could not euhauBe their 
vows or their prayers by rich olfoi- 
ings or gifts or costly jicmnices, 
and bail nouglit but their simple 
worship and such rude tokens as 
their iiovcrty afforded wherewith 
to te,stify their dcvi*tion. Around 
it are <ptays, black wooden sheds, 
fishers’ huts and ship-wright.* ’ work- 
shoiis ; and in the streets loading to 
ami from it arc siicn, ever, groups of 
men wild-lookiag and bronzc-f.iced, 
in loose frock’s }ui<l long Jiaiiging red 
cap.s, busied with mits or cargoes, or 
free from tlie care.s of ('itlier, lounging 
about the doors of wine shops, regal¬ 
ing on brmid and garlic or sour 
wine, singing sea songs or telling 
sea stories to one anotlicr. Such ami 
so placed is the cluirch of Nostra 
Sefiora do bom Viagiau, the church 
Avheie tlie men wlu> go down to the 
s(*:i in .shijjs, and have their business 
in the great waters, in the stieiigth 
of their faith beseech the giiardian- 
ship of their protectress, the Virgin, 
auiid tlie periks of their voyage, and 
entrifit her to favour them with fair 
winds and a tirospe.rous kssne totlicir 
enterprise. Here, too, on their re¬ 
turn, they olferui) tlieir thanksgivings 
and hang up votive tokens of grati¬ 
tude to their patroness. Within theie 
is the same cliaraeter as without: 
The altar is old, and the little onia- 
ment it had was faded and fast decay¬ 
ing ; dust and cobwebs lie thick 
about the shrines; tlie walls are plain 
and iinadomed, save by rude pic¬ 
tures of shipwrecks and the models 
of boats, ships, and the waxen images 
of sea-faring things which were hung 
upoirit. Here and there knelt a 
wcatlierbeaten man on the worm- 
eaten floor, asking or acknowledging 
a blessing on his labours; and a few 
women, simply dressed, were bending 
low before the images of “Nostra 
Senora^” praying perhaps for thesafety 
and return of those who were away. 
The pt*iestB, too, who moved about 
among them,had not the weU-fed, well- 
bcneficed look of those who minister 
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to the coiisciences of the rich. Their 
vestments were poor and threadbare, 
themselves spare and hungry-look- 
ing, as though their fasts wore many 
and real. Tlic plaoe had altogether 
an air of poverty—of tlm religious 
poverty which cannot put riehe.s 
111 the place of prayers, or tridc 
oitt worship iu glittering tolours. 
It being tiie poor man’s temple, 
woidd of itself nave given an inter¬ 
est to the old church j but it had 
another, and if not a greatijr, a mure 
prominent one. In it we find tlie 
lootprint of a great man — one of 
those who make their lives sublime, 
and hsavtj a tr.ic-e, deep and indel¬ 
ible, “ on the sand of time.” It 
was a footprint not left by the ac¬ 
tion of, or the iireparatioii for, a gn\at 
deed- -not nunle in tlie path of (luty, 
or puipose, or aohievemeiit, but still 
bearing tlic dent of a great man’s 
heel; and such, thoiigli it bo made in 
.sport or ])lcasiire, or in some jnirsuit 
not relative to the good or glory of 
mankind, is still worth seeking for 
and musing upon. This was a print 
wliich marked an event in tin; prival(! 
lile of a man ; and yet, may it not bo 
that the heart was tliere and tlmii 
nurtured, strengthened, and fed for 
its work -the spirit encouraged ami 
impelled to its puipose. Here, in 
this poor clim’oli, Uoliimbns was mar¬ 
ried. I’liere, by that simple altar, 
ho stood to bind himself'for life to 
the one whom the heart had chosen 
as a jiartner; clioseu not for lier 
wealth, not perliaps for her beauty, 
but because his spirit recognised iu 
hers the agency needful for the deve¬ 
lopment of Ids mission. And there 
she stood, the dauglitci’ of a noble 
tliougli impoverished house, simply 

I iligliting her faith to the man she 
oved, unconscious of his coming 
gi'eatiiess, or of the. part she might 
have to play therein. Easily docs 
the fancy revive the scmio. Tliat 
face ind form, such as the painters 
have preserved for us, so full of in- 
lellcctiial beauty, so expressive of 
innate nobility, arise before us. T..cro 
is a light playing over the features 
now, and tlie form is relaxed in an 
attitude of gentleness—still,there is 
that in both which denotes the 
grandeur of the spirit withiA, which 
speaks of the great purpose, not yet 
formed or matured, perhaps, but 
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nascent and gix>wing in tlie heart, 
waiting only the ftdftlmcnt of time 
‘ and circumstance. Yes! even in such 
an hour, that face must have home 
witness' to the great thought whicli 
was to lead the man onwards to n 
great work, and place him among his 
fellows as the discoverer of a new 
world. And that gentle w'oman’s 
fiiim comes" before us, too, a half- 
melancholy, lialf-gkdsome look, a 
half-proud, half-humble bearing arc 
liers; tlie expression of her checkered 
life — of the muigled nobility .•aid 
])ovcrty, trial ami joy, which were 
woven in the web of her destiny. 
She is all tenderness now, for love 
has triumphed over .the fate which 
doomed her to a cloister; and she 
is to eiitei’ the world again and 
combat it side by side with the man 
to wlnmi her heart is wedded. Tliere 
Avas still a shade of sadness, for she 
anticijiatod struggle, but there was 
joy, loo— the joy of hope and confi¬ 
dence ; and near her was the mother, 
re-signing her daughter aftd giving lier 
over to the protection of another. A 
.shade of doubt, ])Crliaps, fiickerod on 
her face, lor with all the provulcnee 
of age, she foresaw and dreaded the 
pove.ity whiehAvas be Toro her child, 
yet the trust which a great mind ever 
inspires made her hoyie.fiil for the 
career of the tAvo who Avere being 
then united. Arouiwl Avere hardy, 
Aveatherbeaten men, navigators and 
explorers; one day yierhaps to become 
the comiianions ol'liis adventure and 
the sharers of his glory. To them 
the Rcciio Avoiild lie simple and com¬ 
mon enough. They saw nothing 
remarkable in tbo,_poor adventurer 
and chart-maker talci ng unto his home 
a wife pooler than himself. Sueli an 
event Avas iiof singular with them. 
They stood before,-we come behind 
the great deed whicli raised him so 
high in the Avorld’s nobility. To them 
the mariiagi* was a commonplace 
tiling- to us it is the footprint of a 
great life. To us it suggests a 
pleasant episode in tlio< life ol one 
whoso son said truly of him, “*Tis 
better to be the son of such a father 
than have the nobility of Italy for 
my ancestry,” Such episodes may 
be the flowers of the world’s history, 
hut they grow close bc.sido its great¬ 
est works. We follow on the river’s 
bank, and find the footprint of a 
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kindred spirit. This, however, has a 
deeper impress. It was stamped on 
the eve of aetion. The very Inv.ath 
of adventure, and enterprise seems to 
playroinid t;lie spotvrhere itwasniade. 

Near the river, at its broadest and 
most beautiful part, a,ud within sight 
of the old castle of Belem, is the 
cliurcli of San (Jeronimo. Its front 
i.s adorned with elaborate sculpture ; 
all that art can bestow of ornament 
is there ; the richness of the cinscl 
has been exhausted on doorway 
window imd moulding. Witlibi 
there is the same cxquisitenes.s of 
beauty. A soft roseate liglit falls on 
elegant pillais, round which luxuriant 
lloral ornameut^i serpentine and twine, 
and ou the rich tracery wbirh deco- 
ra,tes shrine, column, and arch. Tn.side 
the railings of the altar rise, tlie 
marble tombs of kings and prinei'.s. 
But it i.s not the beauty of architec¬ 
ture, or the sanctity of I’oyal du.st,' 
which aiTcsts the mind and claims 
the thought. The footprint udiieh a 
groat man lifts left, fills tJie whole vi¬ 
sion. At the thought of it wc are 
earned hack many years to behold 
, the spectacle which was presented 
when that footptint was made. 

There is high mass in the old 
church ; the slirincs arc alight, ami 
hung with offerings ; ilmvers lestoon 
from the walls; the priests arc in 
their richest vestments; censers swing 
incense into the air ; tlic organ swells 
the solemnity of the scene. And 
there at tlie altay stand a baud of re¬ 
solute and venturous men, .seeking a 
blessing from (lod, ere they set Ibith 
on their undertaking. The blessing 
has been given ; ^thc men arc sancti¬ 
fied to their purpose; the organ bursts 
into a note of triumph ; the doors arc 
opened, and forth they pass—that 
band—on their purpose of discovery. 
In their niiilst walks the leader, the 
man,his soul fraught with the thought 
of new worlds to he revealed, of new 
people to be gathered nithin tlic fold 
of civilisation—his heart big» with the 
sense of strength and enterprise—his 
forln dilated with the majesty of jmr- • 
pose. Thus Vasco de Gama and his 
companions pass from thc'throshold 
to the galleys moored in the stream. 
The acclamations of multitudes greet 
them ; kerchiefs are waved ; cannon 
thunder; flowers fall in their path ; 


and a bjeathofpraycr passes from the 
hearts of thousands to heaven in their 
'behalf. But the acclamations of his 
own heart were stronger to the leader 
than those of the crowd, and there 
was a stronger voice within, impell¬ 
ing’ him to go on and do his work. 
Ami the work was done ; the purpose 
was fulfilled ; new world|wero open¬ 
ed ; new peojde brought within the 
pale of civili-satiou. We return to 
the scene. The sails arc spread ; the 
galleys float down the river, and are 
lost to till? vi(iw ; the crowd disperses ; 
the church doors are shut, the aislc-s 
are dark aud silent, and there i.s 
nought left of the pageant. N iught 1 
Yes ; there is the footprint made by 
the man as he passed from the inner 
life of thought to the ouUt life of ae¬ 
tion ; and tliat footjwint has reirtahied 
since then, a sign, a guide, and a moni¬ 
tion to other men, that they may also 
make their lives sublime—sublime in 
faith—sublime ill cainest endeavour 
— sublime in truthfulnes.s, if not in 
worh l-greatiiess. 

Yes; it is not of Gothic beauty, or 
of priestly power, or kingly grandeur, 
wo think, when looking ou the fa.(,’adc 
of San Geronimo, It is the scene we 
have df'seribed which arises before us. 
Wo see Vasco de Gama going forth on 
his mighty purpose, and, looking 
down, we see the footprint he lias left 
on “ the sand of time.” 

We tui'ii to a v(!ry different seeno 
and thouglit. The. wandering foot 
lias carried us along the south bank 
of the Tagus, and we go on and on 
from height to height, village to 
village, until at last wc descend ab- 
ruptfy towards the river on a flat 
spit of sand, which seems as though 
it had been reclaimed from the wa^ 
tors or disowned by the earth—re¬ 
nounced by or renouncing the rest of 
the world. The sun shone full uiion 
it. A hot yellow glare like the flare 
of a furnace hung over the sand. The 
waves*- rippled hotly on the shore, and 
some fishing-nets spread on the beach 
seemed scorched and blackened by 
the heat. In the midst of this burn¬ 
ing natch stand a few huts built of 
planks put loosely together. They 
shone. rcjiUy in the sun, and the pitch 
and tar on their roofs sweltered and 
seethed 4n the heat. As we approach¬ 
ed them, wild faces peered fortli from 
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*the (Itws, and then a gang of men, 
wild in look aiid wihl in apparel— 
men with bloodshot eyes and un¬ 
combed matted hair —i-ushed out 
upon ns. For a while they gesti¬ 
culated and vocifcratc<l around us. 
Many an eye Hashed threateningly 
towards us, and more than once we 
saw a knife lialf - drawn fimn its 
sheath. At length an elderly man 
with grisly hiiir, low brow, and thick 
bull neck, who spoke and acted with 
authority in the community, had evi¬ 
dently, after much discussion, decid<‘d 
the point, and wo were warned, by a 
general waving of hands and a gene¬ 
ral screaming of tongues, to (lei)art 
and go whence wo had come. On 
inqiiiiy we found that this place was 
a city of refuge, for all the miirdei'crs, 
the felons, the vag;ibond.s, and out¬ 
casts of Lisbon. ’ If a niau in liot 
passion shod blood, or if, willi pre¬ 
meditated purpose, he slew his cue,my 
- if lni had I’oblicd, t)r pilfered, or 
violated the law—hither lie fled and 
found a shelter and a refuge. For 
scvi'ral days a new-comer avus receiv¬ 
ed into the (iommuuity, Avas lodge<l 
and fed, and alloAvcd to leinain un¬ 
questioned. At tlic end of the pre¬ 
scribed time he w.as compelled to tell 
the story of his crime, to tlirow what 
money he had into the stock, to take 
the common oaths, and acknowledge 
the hiAvs comraou to that community 
ol‘ outcasts. No soldier or function¬ 
ary ever invaded thos(M)reciiicts • and 
the tenants, again, of this spot, kncAV 
that their immunity extended not be¬ 
yond the boundary of this narroAV 
strip. Their nets provhhid sc,anty 
food, and women brought them other 
necessarie.s from the neighbouring vil¬ 
lage. ’Twas a strange thing to sec 
the existence and the tohjrance of 
such a nest of crime Avitliin sight of 
the laAV and witliin reach of the .arm 
of justice: and yet law itself could 
not liave dcvisecl a more thoroughly 
penal settlement. ‘ ^ 

Wo chanced once by accident to 
see how and by whom this place was 
peopled. We were coming at n ght 
from the opera, when a man nisUed 
by us, wildly ajid at full speed. Wo 
thought little of this, though the 
thing was unusual at that time and 
place. As wo reached the s(juare by 
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the river-side, we saw that there was 
a slight stir and commotion, though 
not much. A few boatmen were 
walking up and down, and talking 
in an excited manner; a few (itizens 
Avere stopping listlessly on’theiniome- 
ward route, and a sentry Avas taking 
bis measured Avalk unconcernedly. 
We asked what Avas the matter, and 
a bystander pointed where, within 
the square, lay a body weltering in 
blood, and heaving and tossing cun- 
Auilsivoly. Ever as it hove and tossed, 
the blood gurgled fast from an ugly 
gash in the thro.At. We stepped for¬ 
ward to see what could be done tor 
the wounded man, but wciii t]ini.st 
back by tlio bayonet of the sentiy. 
The autlioritirs, thd coroner, the 
m.ayor, the civic, guard, or some one 
AAdiosc province it Avas, had been sent 
for ; meauAvhilc none might inteifore, 
and ihero lay a man bleeding and 
dying without aid or help, almost 
Avitlwnit sympathy. Some one of fclie 
croAvd told us the story of the deed. 
The perpetrator of the murder was a 
boatman of* the Tagus, one of the 
gentlest of his (dass, and especially 
favoured by the English for his smart¬ 
ness and kindliness. It appears that 
he liad concoiAjed a grudge against a 
comrade for having m some way sup- 
phiutcd him in his vocation, andalter 
having' taken some naval oliicers uj) 
the river that same day, liadpurchased 
akuife with the mont'-y given by them, 
liad thou watelied-bis oppoitunity, 

a cd beliiiid his foe, and dealt the 
y bloAV. We pitSscd by the spot 
again in the early morning. There 
lay the body stark and stilf; the hair 
Avas still wot Avith the SAveat of the 
death agony; the blood was clotted 
on the neck, land the little pools around 
were dried into»dark red spots. Still 
the sentry kept Avatch and ward by 
the blackened corpse. 

- Wo heard afterwards that the mur¬ 
derer had gone quietly home, collected 
his money and clothes, and then be¬ 
taken himself to the refuge of out¬ 
laws. Here ho bided his time, and 
then shipped on board a* man-of-Auar 
bound for the Brazils. 

The ]aA% had stood forth resolutely 
as a protector of forms—^not as an 
avenger of blood. 

Thia^was a cosa di Portugal. 
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Aktbe seven weeks, the rocks of 
Scilly appeared to have seen (inougli 
of me. A rc.si(lence so protracted 
astonished and fatigued them. They 
Icnew all my varying moods, and oim 
unvarying, not picturesrpio, costume. 
Familiar with the ring of iny liam- 
iner, a.s it clii.sellcd witli savage per¬ 
tinacity at tlieir granitci ribs, they 
were not l(*Sb familiar with the com¬ 
pass of niy voice, and the extent of 
my operatic reminiscences, as, se¬ 
duced by theif solitudes, to the or¬ 
chestral inspiration of their Wiives, [ 
loosened all the power of my lungs 
in lyricJil -fervour. H’or .stjveji w(*cks 
had our intimacy lasted, and now 
there arose the conviction that the 
time for sepiiration had arrived. 
Notliing new could possibly be learnt 
about me. Their curiosity was satis¬ 
fied, if not satiated ; and my presence 
began to carry a ct;rtain monotony 
with it. Even ■ the two or three 
meagre dogs, which siiitted about tln^ 
pier, began to eye me^with an air of 
supercilious weariness; mid I for¬ 
bear to investigate the sentiments of 
the ScilJians, lest tliey should too 
painfully resemble the iiidilfcronce of 
the dogs. Decidedly it was'time to 
pack up. In s])ite, therefore, of tluj 
inexhaustible obligingness of my 
friend, Mr J. O. Moyle, the admir¬ 
able surgeon of whom Scilly is justly 
proud—in spite of hiselfiirts to make 
my residence every way agreeable, I 
took the hint: the G^rmiitc Beauties 
turned a cold boulder on me, and I 
resolv(.'d to bore tliem no longer. 
My animals were scattered to the four 
Mdnda (figunitivi'ly, of eourse—one of 
the four being the railway to Lon¬ 
don, which transported a eolfee-tin 
of anemones to a tank-loving lady): 
my tent was struck, and, after hurry¬ 
ing through Penzance, f’almouth, 
aiMl' Plymouth, it was once more 
pitched in the pretty island of 
Jersey. . 

Nothing could be more charming 
than the welcome smiled by the rich 
meadow-lands and orchards here. 
After the bold picturesque solitudes 


of Scilly, it seemed like once more 
entering civilised nature. Every- 
inch of ground was cultivated. 
Cornfields and orchards resplendent 
with blossoms, sloped,down to the 
very edge of the shore, and, by the 
prodigality of soil, de.fied the wither¬ 
ing influence of sea-breezes. It was 
not amazing -to me to learn after¬ 
wards that the land in the interior 
yields double the crop, per acre, 
■which can be raised in most pfu*ts of 
Englaiul; and that, although the 
rent is XIO an acre, such rent can bo 
paid by potatoes alone. Elsewhere 
it is difficult to get even grass to 
grow close oil the shore, and trees 
liave always a look of stunted old- 
maidenish misery; hut liero the liigh 
tide almost weslies the hedge which 
limits orchards that no right-minded 
boy could re.sist robbing. Jeusey, in¬ 
deed, is tlic very paradise of farmers. 
The Americans say tliat England 
looks like a large garden. Wliat 
England is to America, that is Jer¬ 
sey to England. Eve.n the high-rotids 
liavc tlie aspect of drives through 
a gentleman’s grounds rather than of 
noisy tlioronghfaros; and the by¬ 
roads and lanes are perfect pictures 
of (imbowcred quiet and giecn seclu¬ 
sion. There never was a more de¬ 
lightful place to ramble in. Every 
turn opens on some exquisite valley, 
or some wooded hill, through the 
cool shades and glinting lights of 
which the summer wanderer is 
tempted to stray, or to recline in the 
long grass, and languorously listen 
to the multitudinous music of the 
birds and insects above and around. 
Obseiwe I say nothing of the sea, 
and the succession of bays on the 
coast,; for what can be said at all 
commensurate with that subject ? 
Even the poets, who not only con¬ 
trive to say the finest things about 
nature, but also teach us how to feel 
the finest tremors of delight when 
brought face to face with lier, have 
very imperfectly spoken of the sea. 
Homer as lauded for having called it 
“ wine-iaced.” He probamy meant 
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Bome ivy-green potation, since “wine¬ 
faced” is the epithet by which Sopho¬ 
cles characterises the ivy.* In any 
case his epithet is only an epithet, 
and the sea is of all colours, as it is 
of all forms and moods. Doubts also 
may be raised respecting the “gig¬ 
gling” which iEsenylus, jn a terribly- 
thumbed p}iss.age, attributes to the 
scar The “ innumerable laughter of 
the waves of the sea,” one is apt to 
interpret as a*gigglo ; an expression 
not only unbefitting the sea, but un¬ 
worthy of the occasion. Neptune 
was not mocking the agony of Pro¬ 
metheus with a school-girl’s ineonti- 
neuce. He was too grand and fluent 
lor such weakness. In moments of 
screnest summer - calm he may be 
said to smile; in moments of more 
leaping mirth ho may be Siiid to 
laugh j but to imagine him dis<^ort- 
ing his countenance by innumerable 
•giggles, woidd bo at all times intol¬ 
erable, and at such a tinle perfectly 
indefensible. 

On the sea, therefore, allow mo to 
be silent. On the great attractions 
of Jersey for the naturalist, one word 
will suffice : there is no such spot 
in England for marine zoology, De- 
sides all these charms, it had other 
charms in my eyes. Memory conse¬ 
crated the ground. Eight-aml-twenty 
years ago I was at school here. 
Changed as the aspect of St Helicrs 
necessarily is, the' few spots still re¬ 
cognisable liad a peculiar fiisei na¬ 
tion for me. The lioyal Square-seemed 
to have shrunk to a third of its old 
dimensions, but with what strange 
sensations I first re-entered it! The 
Theatre had by no means the magical 
and iniposing aspect which it then 
wore, when it seemed the centre of 
perfect bliss. Its yellow play-bills 
no longer thrilled me, although me- 
moiy wandered back to those happy 
nights when enchanting comedy and 
tearful tragedy were ushered in by 
the overtures to “ Taucredi,” or 
“ Seuiiramide” (the only two '^ich 
the orchestra ever played), and when 
ponderous light comedians in cash- 
mere tights, or powerful tragedians 
“ took the stage” with truly ideal 
strides. Gone, for ever gone, are 
those bright credulous days. .Never 

* CEdipiu Colon'i v. 674, 


more shall I see The School for 
Scandal^ or Pizarro, performed as I 
saw them then. Lady Teazle will 
never more lure me with her coquet¬ 
tish fan, nor Cora tran^ort me with 
her drooping ringlets. 1 can’t believe 
in the vinous gaiety and good feeling 
of Charles Surlace ; nor think Rolla 
the most impassionetl and eloquent 
of beings. I know that the senti¬ 
ments are as unreal as the acting, or 
the stage wine and “property” fruit of 
Charles Surface’s bauqutit. Turning 
with a retrospective sigh into the 
Market-Place, I feel the breath of 
former years rising around me. 
There is the very corner wlieio Ave 
used to “ toss” the pieman for epicu¬ 
rean .slices of pudding-^-a vulgar, but 
seductive form of juvenile gambling. 
Close by is the spot where wo up¬ 
set “ Waddy”—an adipose comrade, 
much plagued by his leaner contciin- 
porarics—flat into an old woman’s 
egg-basket. I see him now, rising 
covered with the squiished yolks, ut¬ 
terly heedless of the furious impreca¬ 
tions (in unintelligible ■patois), and 
the furious blows (in perfectly intelli¬ 
gible English) with which "the old 
lady responded; I sec his piteous 
contemplation of his soiled clothes, 
and hear once fnoro his pathetic ex¬ 
clamation, “ Oh darain !” wliilo inejj- 
tinguishablc laughter shakes our 
leaner sides. Childhood is the Ago 
of Tiinocouce. 

Among the changes, it Avas plea¬ 
sant to find that no longer did the 
Pillory disgTace the llo-yal Square • no 
longer were criminals publicly whip¬ 
ped through the stnu’ts, as I once 
saw them Avith shuddering disgust. 
Formerly women were thus publicly 
whip])C{l; but that disgraceful exhi¬ 
bition was put stop to before my 
time; and now Jersey has grown 
humanised enough to see that whip¬ 
ping men must pe relinquished. It 
was, indeed, a loathsome sight. The 
naked shrieking wretch, with a cord 
round his neck, halberds pointed 
at his bredht to prevent his hurrying 
forewards, his back streaming wit£ 
blood, his face turned imploringly 
towards tl^e surgeon, who walked 
beside the executioner, and whom I 
once heard utter the cruel words, 

•rh oUoiv 
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“Harder, Jack!”meaning that the 
victim had strength to withstand 
even harder blows—a bmtal mob 
following without sympathy — the 
procession moving slowly from the 
Town-Hall to the Prison;—^this was 
the picture Justice frequently present¬ 
ed to the inhabitJints of Jersey, and 
which now, thank God, will never bo 
seen by them again, but will take its 
place among the brutalities of the 
past, a sign of the onward progress 
we have made. 

Although St Heliors, “ the capital 
of Jersey,’’was the spot consecrated 
by memory, I to(jk up my abode at 
the entrance of tlie fishing-village of 
0 orey, just four miles from St Heliors ; 
and as these papers are addressed to 
amateur naturalists, some of whom 
may hereafter visit Jersey, a word on 
the reason of my clioice may not be 
suporlluous. The attractions of the 
capital I do not deny, and if tin* 
visitor is in need of watering-place 
attractions, he will pitch his tent 
there ; but if his primary desires be 
zoology and <(uiet, he will select 
Goroy, espcciially during summer, 
when tidc-rnmting is necessarily poor, 
and only by dredging ami trawling 
can he liope to get a good stock of 
animals. Always go'whore there are 
fishermeii, that you may have the 
benefit of their aid. They nny bring 
you what yoq would never find. It 
is true there arc two sources of dilK- 
culty in your way: the first is the 
almost impossibility of making them 
understand that you can set any value 
on things tliey arc accustomed to lling 
away; the second is, that when you 
have so tutored them that they Icnow 
wJuti you want, thw are strangely 
backward in their stipplics. Money 
is of course the only Qogent argument; 
yet even money moves them but 
slowly. They go out day after day, 
staying out all night, and return often 
without a shilling’s worili of fish; 
yet although you offer to pay them 
for oyster-shells and weeds as for 
fish, they cannot easily be induced 
tp throw this “refuse” of their nets 
into a bucket, instead of throwing it 
overboard again. They,promise to 
do so, but you wait m vain. At 
Tenby, in spite of urgent entreaties 
and liberal promises, only one Lcli^o 
was brought me; at Scilly nothing; 


at Gorey, in spite of my being on 
the best terms <with fishermen umom 
I had employed, and with whom I 
had gone trawling, five weeks passed 
before a bucket of refuse was brought 
me. Two words — pertinacity and 
liberality—sum up the whole art of 
gaining this desirable result; when 
gained, you will need no arguii^ent 
to prove the superiority of a tismiig- 
vilfage. 

Comfortably settled' at Gorey, and 
my working-room set in order, I had 
only to await the spring-tide, once 
more to gather a variety of pets 
around me. Not that I was even 
then wdtiiout serious occupation. 
Before leaving Sdlly 1 had put up 
iny Nudibrauchs in spirits of wine, 
and these were now carefully to ho 
dissected. Make no wry face at tlie 
word “ dissection ” — it indicates a 
very diflerent process from the one 
you conceive; and as it is one indis-» 
pensahlc to the naturalist, I may as 
well dissipate the prejudice which 
hangs over it. If prejudices could 
be satisfactorily displacctl. by argu¬ 
ment, one might ask how a man can 
pass a butcheris sliop witli etpiani- 
mity, yet shudder at the idea of dis¬ 
secting a rabbit or a dog ; but I will 
a<lmit all such inconginiitics as facts 
not assailable by argument, and 
.simply direct the reader’s attention 
to the important diflerenccs between 
dissecting animals of the larger kind, 
and dissecting our marine pets—it is 
as great as the difference between 
knitting a silken purse in a drawing¬ 
room, and making a ship’s cable in a 
rope-walk. Almost all our. dissec¬ 
tions are* perfonned under water, 
with needles, tweezers, and delicsitc 
sciB.sors. There is no blood to suggest 
unpleasiuit ideas; there is uoUiing 
unsightly—to the philosophic eye the 
sight is full of interest—and if an un¬ 
sightly aspect were present, has not 
a noble poetess truly said :— 

• “ Bo; Tiitlior, Ixtld, and boar 

To look into the swarthiest face of things 
For God’s sake who has made them. 

How is this. 

That men of science, osteologists 
And .surgeons, boat some poets, in respect 
For nature—count nought common or un¬ 
clean, 

Spend mpturcs upon perfect specimens 
Of indurated veins, distorted joints. 

Or beaAtiful now cases of curved spine ; 
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While we, we are shocked at ualure’s falling' 
off— 

Wo dare to shrink back from her warts and 
Wains— 

Wo will not, when she sneezes, look at her, 
Not even to say, 'God bloss her.' That's 
our wrong.” * 

Nay, lias not the greatest of German 
poote, who,se culture of the beautiful 
was so devout tliat it has been made 
a reproach, gi\en us a practical ex¬ 
ample that not only may Comparative 
Anatomy reveal its marvels to the 
delighted eye of a poet, but also that 
the keen glance of the poet may bo 
that of a gi'cat discoverer in anatomy ? 
To Goethe, bones and ligaments were 
not less beautiful and full of interest 
than flowers and streams, because he 
saw in them parts of the mystic scaf¬ 
folding of the temple of life. And 
laborious and delicate as the amateur 
may find the dissection of animals to 
be, he will find his labour wcU re¬ 
warded at the close. 

When the spring-tide did arrive 
it was unfortunately a very poor 
one ; and liad Jersey been loss 
wealtliy, my hot labours on the rocks 
would have produced but a meagre 
rc.sult. As it was, I managed to 
secure an ample supply of Sea Hares, 
IJoUds, Doi’ids, Solitary Ascidians, 
Claorllin<ti, Hi/dractinitp, Pycnoyo- 
nul'P, Actmms, Aiiemoncs, and Po¬ 
lypes. In the way of novelty there yvas 
only the Hydrartinia (a pretty little 
white polype growing in itlustcrs on 
the outside of a whelk shell, inside 
of which was a hermit-crab) and the 
Actinia' parasitica, hitherto only 
known to me through pictures, but 
which I found transcending In beauty 
all power of painting This beauti¬ 
ful Anemone is extremely abundant 
here at low tide, but scarceW merits 
its name of parasitica, for I find it 
almost as frequently on stones and 
on the sides of the rocks as on the 
whelk shells : and in captivity it 
quits its shell, roaming about the 
jiie-dish, and fixing itscB’to the side, 
or to seaweeds, like any other Ane¬ 
mone. The extreme sensitiveness if 
the Parasitica enhances its attrac¬ 
tions ; it is for ever expanding and 
retracting its tentacles, elongating, 
curving, or retracting its stem; »ome- 
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times doubling its length, at other 
times assuming an hour-glass con¬ 
striction in the middle. The fila¬ 
ments which contain the “ thread 
capsules" are poured forth in great 
ahundance whenever the animal is 
disturbed. While on the subject of 
Jersey Anemones, it may bo added 
that, besides the ordinary species, I 
dredged what is probably a vari^ 
of the Actinia ornata, described ami 
beautifully figured by Dr Strethiil 
Wright in the JSdinburyh Philosa- 
j)hical Journal for July 1856,—the 
body white, the exterior circle of ten¬ 
tacles orange, the two interior circles 
white striped with grey, the disc 
orange in the centre; very charming 
to bcliold. 

Having stocked my jars and dishes, 
I was somewhat reluctant to broil 
in a noonday sun amid the rocks, 
with little hope of fimhiig any 
animal not already familiar : and 
therefore contented myself with the 
less exciting and iiiort: remunerative 
labour of deep-water hunting. By 
this I got initiated into the art and 
mystery of trawling, having made 
friends with a fisherman, master of a 
Trawler of about twenty tons. Pleas¬ 
ant it is on a bright sunny morning, 
with a nice breeze from the shore, to 
recline on the deck of a fast-sailing 
veR.se), and listen to the men retailing 
their experiences, or watch them 
lieave out and haul in the net. Away 
wo glide towards the coa.st of France, 
Jersey melting in the distance 

"The sands unliiinblod, tlio blue ■waves 
untoal, 

And all is stillness, save the seabird’s cry 
And dolphin’s leap.” 

The net is at tlie bottom, collecting 
in its gaping mouth the treasures we 
are duly awaiting ; meanwhile, in a 
sort of dreamy content, we stretch 
ourselves in the sun till the word is 
given to haul iu, and then anxiety 
dissipates the luxurious calm. The 
trawl is a ^ huge net of somewhat 
conical shape, from twenty to thirty 
feet wide, from thirty to forty deep.* 
Along the edge of the wide opening 
is a stout wuoden beam, to the ends 
of which are fastened the trawl heads, 
namely, thick flat semicircular bands 
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of iron, which serve to ke-ep at a 
ilistance of three feet from the beam 
that portion of the net meant .to touch 
the bottom. In the net there are 
varhms pockets. When the trawl 
is thrown overboard, the weight 
of the iron carries it to the bot¬ 
tom, the buoyancy of the wooden 
beam, assisted by the perpendicular 
H|H)purt of the iron bauds, keep¬ 
ing the upper edge of the net steadily 
floating three feet above the CTound. 
The rope sweeping along the bottom 
<listurbs the nsh; up they .dart in 
foolish distracted haste, and come in 
contact with the net overarching 
them ; this flurries them, and they 
dart sideways to escape; in doing 
which they unsuspectingly swim into 
the net if they go one way, into the 
pockets if they go the other. The 
net, thus scraping the bottom, "athers, 
»)f course, a quantity of shtdls and 
weeds as well as fish; this is known 
to naturalists as “ trawl refuse,” and 
is always worth careful overhaul¬ 
ing. The contents are all emptied 
upon the deck, and while Jack is 
gloating over the turbot, brill, soles, 
skate, and gurnard, or grimly notic¬ 
ing the utter absence of those desir¬ 
able individuals, you squat down 
amid the refuse, and begin a long de¬ 
liberate investigation thereof. The 
net is once more plunging its way to 
the bottom, 'che vessel glides through 
the rippling music, and you arc ab¬ 
sorbed in eager inspection of shell 
and weed, ^^t is probable that this 
stooping and pccrjim, accompanied 
by the motion of the vessel, will 
bring on the nausea and headache, 
if not worse, ^ which hitherto you 
have escaped.* I will not pretend 
tiiat this is ]>leasant; but there is no 
help for it. None but the brave de¬ 
serve the mollusc! The pain is 
transient, the delight persists. You 
may return home at the close of the 
day probably green, and certainly 
hideous ; but bchiud you. Jack is 
bringing a bucketful o£ treasures; 
and to-morrow you will only know 
‘that you have these treasures. 

The first thing you have to do 
on the morrow is to “ identify ” the 
animals—a long and interesting, 
though sometimes perplexing pro¬ 
cess, owing .to the exasperating sys¬ 
tem adopted by naturalists of select¬ 


ing, as marks, characteristics by no 
means obvious. For example, when 
you read the sentence “shell flexi¬ 
ble” among the curt indications by 
which an animal is to be identified, 
how are you to suspect that the 
animal in question has no shell 
visible at all, until you have dis¬ 
sected it, and found the thin* cal¬ 
careous plate underneath the back, 
covering the liver! -That one sen¬ 
tence “ shell flexible ” prevented my 
identifying a Plenrohranchus for at 
least an hour. Nor have I to this 
day been able to identify the species 
of a compound Ascidian (which I 
only know to he an Ascidian from 
cmbryological indications), probably 
known to naturalists, perhaps yet 
undescribed. It is of a bright orange 
colour. From a transparent gelatin¬ 
ous basis minute cylindrical tubes 
rise, each about the twentieth of an 
inch in height, standing in circular 
groups. The orifice of each tube has 
four delicate processes radiating in¬ 
wards, like the spokes of a wliecl, or 
like the processes in the siphon of a 
cockle. This orifice is extensile and 
retractile, but does not open and shut 
like that of an Ascidian ; and, more¬ 
over, the orifice is single. The heart, 
or pulsating sac, lies at the bottom of 
the visceral cavity. Imbedded bi 
the clear gelatinous base are several 
brauehing vessels giving off pear- 
shaped processes. These -vessels con¬ 
nect the visceral cavities of the whole 
colony, and the globules of food are 
seen oscillating to and from the 
cavities into the pear-shaped pro¬ 
cesses. .1 was completely puzzled 
what to consider this animal, until I 
saw a tadpole embryo escape from it, 
• and swim away, followed by. several 
others; and then 1 knew an Ascidian 
of some kind was before-ni& A tad¬ 
pole ! Well, that is a figure of speech. 
The embryo of the Ascidian is more 
like a tadpole than anything else; 
and totally unlike its parent, nut only 
in possessing a good long tail, but in 
being able to swim vigorously through 
the water in which parent is im¬ 
movable. In the interior of the 
round body which surmounts this 
tail, a mass of yellowish granules (the 
'vitdlbs) is ojbserved, wmch extends 
somcaway down the axis of the tail. 
The trmisparent membrane surround- 
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ing the granular mass enlarges. The 
mass develops three processes, which 
act as suckers, wherewith the animal 
finally fixes itself for life. The tail 
then becomes absorbed, as in the tad¬ 
pole.* The viscera appear; the en¬ 
velope increases, and finally becomes 
the general basis out of which, or in 
which, an immense number of Asci- 
diansare developed by the process of 
“ budding ; ” »o that from this one 
tadpole embryo there arises a whole 
colony of animals, from which in turn 
solitary tadpoles will issue, cacli 
of which will produce its colony. 
Imagine a tadpole to be transformed 
into a mature frog, tliis frog to swell 
his sldn to an indefinite extent, and 
under that skin to produce, by bud¬ 
ding, some liundreas of frogs, all 
living harmoniously together, each 
fed by all, and this colony producing 
at last a few solitary tadpoles, and 
you will have some conception of 
the paradox presented by our coui- 
j)ound Ascidians. , 

Nor is this paradox without par¬ 
allels. The other day I noticed the 
surface of the water in my pan agi¬ 
tated, as if scores of hairs were at 
various points thrust upwards. No¬ 
thing else was visible with eye or 
lens. Suspecting from a certain 
pulsating motion that it was caused 
by young Medusm, I dipped the 
zoophyte trough, andTbrou^it up a 
quantity of newly-hatched medusaj 
in great activity. They had ju.st 
issued from the polype {Laomeddi 
ymiculata), and on removing some 
of the polype branches to the micro¬ 
scope, the young Medusa) were plainly 
visible in the capsules, anu were 
easily pressed out, whereupon they 
swam away like the others. Familiar 
as this sjght was to me, it had not 
lost its marvellousucss. Here was a 
polype, which the uninstructed eye 
could not distinguish from a seaweed, 
producing scores of jelly-fish; and 
these jolTy-fish, if their days were 
spared, would in due time produce 
polypes. Imagine a lily produdug a 
butterfly, and the butterfly in turn 
producing a lily, and you would 
scarcely invent a marvel greater than 
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this production of Medusae was to its 
first discoverers. Nay, the marvel 
must go further still; the lily must 
first produce a whole bed of lilies 
like its own fair self, before giving 
birth to the butterfly; and this butter¬ 
fly must separate itself into a crowd 
of butterflies before giving birth to 
the lily ; when you have thus added 
marvel upon marvel, you will "be 
ready to listen without scepticism to 
the phenomenon known as the “alter¬ 
nation of generations,” since Stoen- 
strup so baptised it. Others have 
given it other nam(;.s: Owen calls it 
“ Parthcnogcnc.sis j ” Van Bciieden, 
“ Digencsis; ” Victor Cams, “ Neo- 
melie;” and Quatrefniges, “Genea- 
geucsis.” f>ut while differing about 
tlic name, and the explanation of the 
phenomena, them j.s no, diilerence as 
to the phenomena tlicmselvos. I will 
asktlic reader’s attoiitiouto a succinct 
exposition of the various facts and 
theories conucctcd wilh this interest¬ 
ing subject; jiremising that I have 
uot only verined the capital observa¬ 
tions on which the marvel rests, but 
have some new tacts to bring forward 
which materially modify the current 
conceptions. 

Harvey’s eeleb^.^ted aphorism, Omne 
vivum ex ovo{6very living being issues 
from a n egg), was a premature gimcra- 
lisation, aud has for some years past 
been known to be so. Many animals 
i.«iio not from an egg^ but directly 
from the substance of the parent’s 
body, by a process analogous to that 
of the budding of plants. To include 
this process aud the ordinary process 
under one expression, Auguste Comte 
suggested the following modification 
of the apliorism,*G?iinfi vivum ex vivo 
(every living being issues from a 
living being); and as the idea of spon¬ 
taneous generation becomes every 
year less and less tenable, this 
aphorism acquires the force of a law. 
I allude to it at starting, because, in¬ 
asmuch as the course of our inquiry 
will condiHJt us to the conclusiou 
that Generation is not essentially a 
distinct process from that of Growtli 
in general, the idea of an ovum as the 
necessary origin of every living thing 


* Some writers describe this disappearance the tail as a fission, the tail popping 
off. I have not observed this. Tthe enveloping membrane, as it enlarged, included 
the tail within it; and the absorption took place within the sac thus formed. 
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seeds to be modified. The first 
illustration we owe to Trembley, 
whose Memoirs on the iTydm, or 
Fresh-water Polype, are so admirable 
in accuracy and extent of observation, 
that, in spite of the labours of a 
century, nothing of what he stated 
has been set aside, and very little 
added, except what the microscope 
has revealed. He taught us that the 
polype, which originally comes from 
an egg, produces a c^uantity of other 
polypes, exactly similar to itself, by a 
process of “ budding,” after the manner 
of a plant, He'taught us, moreover, 
that not only is this the normal mode 
of multiplication, but that if wo 
lacerate the polype, each lacerated 
fragment will become a new polype, 
which in its turn may be cut into 
several pieces, every one of them 
developing into perfect polypes. 
Several naturalists have repeated 
and confirmed his experiments. In 
repeating them myself I failed at 
first, but subsequently succeeded, 
and attribute the first failure to the 
presence of impurities in the water 
containing the fragments. Mr R. Q. 
Couch made the curious observation, 
that if the body of the hydra “ bo 
merely irritated with a needle, or a 
ray of the sun, a young one will 

S rout from the injured parts.”* 
ere Harvey’s dictum receives direct 
contradiction', the polype wliich is 
produced from a wound in the body 
of the parent, being in every respect 
similar to tliq polype which is pro¬ 
duced from an egg. 

It was in 1744 that Trembley made 
known to the world the astonishhig 
reproductive powers of the hyilra,t 
The following ycaivj Roniiet pub¬ 
lished his not less astonishing revela¬ 
tions on the reprodu'etion of Aphides, 
or plant-lice. The Aphis, a winged in- 
^t familiar to most readers, deposits 
its eggs in the axils of the leaves of 
plants at the close of summer, and 
these eggs are hatched in the follow¬ 
ing spring; but the insectwhich issues 
from the egg is a wingless sexless 
fiisect. It was known that this 
wingless insect brought forth its 
young alive. Bonnet proved that tliis 


took' place when no male insect 
was in exist^ce—in fact, proved that 
the insect was a virgin mother, and 
astoundingly fertile. He isolated 
the young aphis as soon as it was 
hatched, reared it in strict seclu¬ 
sion, and watched it daily, almost 
hourly, with the patient tenacity of a 
naturalist of genius. He has left on 
record his anxieties, his tremulous 
agitation lest its death should super¬ 
vene to frustrate his labours; and his 
joy, after seeing the captive four times 
change its skiu, and reach if i normal 
development, to observe tuat this 
absolute virginity did not in the least 
interfere with fertility. On tho 
eleventh day the aphis produced a 
young one alive; another succeeded, 
and another. Every four-and-twenty 
hours the brood was increased by 
three, four, and even ten arrivals. 
Af the cud of twenty-one days, 
ninety-five young ones were pro¬ 
duced from this single aphis. Car¬ 
rying further his observations. Bon¬ 
net found that tlie virgin offspring 
of this virgin parent also became 
parents ! We know that this rc- 
productiou may even go on till the 
eleventh generation: then this pro¬ 
cess ceases, the eleventh generation 
is of perfect insects, with separate 
sexes, and these produce ova which 
next year become the productive 
virgins we hate just bccu reading of 
“But why,” we may ask in the 
language of I’rofessor Owen, “ should 
there be tliis strange combination of 
viviparous generation at one season, 
andof oviparousgeneration at another 
in the same insectl The viviparous 
or larviparous generation eflects a 
multiplication of the plant-lice ade¬ 
quate to keep pace with the rapid 
growth and increase of the vegetaole 
kingdom in the spring amf summer. 
No sooner is tho weather mild enough 
to effect tho hatching of the ovum, 
which may have retained its vitality 
through tho winter, than the larva, 
iirithout haying to wait for the acqui¬ 
sition of ^ its mature and winged 
form, as in other insects, forthv^h 
begins to produce a brood as hungry 
and insatiable and «s fertile as it- 


• B^ts of the Penzance Natwal History fiotnety, 1860, p. 571. 

+ TttXMBLET: Mimoires sur un genre de Polypes <?««« douee, 4to, Leydea, 1744. 
t Bounsx : Trai*( d^lnsectclogie, 2 vols., 1745. 
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8«^f. Tl^ rate of increase may be con¬ 
ceived by the following calculation. 
The aphis produce each year ten lar- 
viparous broods, and one which is ovi¬ 
parous, and each generation averages 
100 individuals:— 

Generation. Produce. 

1st, 1 Aphis. 

^nd, IflO, a hundred. 

.*)rd, 10,000, ten thousafad. 

4th, 1,000,000, one million. 

0th, 100,000,000, hundred millions. 

0th, 10,000,080,000, ten billions. 

7th, 1,000,000,000,000, one trillion. 

8th, 100,000,000,000,000, hundred trillions. 

0th, 10,000,000,000,000.000, ten qiiatrillions. 

10th, 1,000,000,000,000,000,000, QUO quintil- 
lion. 

If the oviparous generation be added 
to this, you will have a thirty times 
greater result.”* 

Recovering from the stupor into 
which wo are thrown by facts like 
these, let us observe that here, as in 
the case of the Ascidiansand Polypes 
formerly mentioned, an alternation of 
generations takes place ; the parent 
producing a child unlike itself, And 
that child in its turn finally produc¬ 
ing one like its grand-parent. The 
winged and perfect aphis produces a 
wingless hexapod larva; this wing¬ 
less larva produces at last a winged 
and perfect insect. The reader may 
imagine how great was the sensation 
produced in the scientific world by 
these announcements, and how many 
theories were propounded in explana¬ 
tion ; we must not pause here to con¬ 
sider them, but proceed with our his¬ 
tory. 

The last date was 1745. In 1819, 
a Germanised Frenchman, known to 
all lovers of romance as the author 
of Peter Sehlemil, made a discovery 
in Natural History which was almost 
as incredible as hia Shadowless Man. 
Whether this will endear the name of 
Chamisso still more to his admirers 
may bo a cj^uestion. Literary men 
will.point with some satisfaction to 
the fact that a novelist was the dis¬ 
coverer of a form of r^roduction un¬ 
suspected by the profoundest aoolo- 
gists. They may silso remember that 
theduminous doctrine of plant-mor¬ 
phology was the (^covery ol the 
greatest of our modim poets} and 
that the great Haller himself was a 

* Owen : Lecture on Compardtive Anat. 

+ On tJie Alternation of Oei^ratiom. 
Oboegb Busk, 1846. / 


poet and lUth-afeur before, in latter 
life, he devoted himself with such 
splendid success to physiology. In 
Chamisso’s day, naturalists knew two 
distinct species of the curious mollusc 
named Salpa, an indescribable ani¬ 
mal, transparent as crystal, and of 
irregular cylindrical aspect. This 
animal is also seen somewhat diffe¬ 
rent in structure, but most obviously 
differing from the solitary species in 
being a long chain of animals. In 
spite of their differences, they arc 
not two species, but two generations 
of the same spcciea The solitary 
Saljia produces the chain-salpa by 
“ budding; ” and the chain salpa by 
“ aJiemation of generations” (the 
phrase is Chamisso’s) produces the 
solitary salpa by ova. Krohn, Huxley, 
Leuckart, and Vogt (alas ! only one 
Englishman among four Germans), 
have since confirmed Chamisso’s dis¬ 
covery, which, as Mr Huxley h^ point¬ 
ed out, gives him the priority over 
Steenstrup, not only as to the mere 
phrase of “alternate generations,” but 
as to the distinct conception of the 
idea i mplied in the phrase. N ine years 
afterwards, in 1828, Milne Edwards 
first announced a similar mode of re¬ 
production am®ngthe Ascidians (such 
as I sketched it just now), without, 
however, connecting it with Cha¬ 
misso’s discovery. In 1835^ the Nor¬ 
wegian pastor and indefatigable na¬ 
turalist, Sars, opened that wonderful 
series of revelations which W him¬ 
self, Loven, Lister, Dalycll, Steens¬ 
trup, Van Bencden, Allman, Forbes, 
and others, have established the al¬ 
ternation. of generations in Polypes 
and Medusae. 

A not less surprising alternation 
has been discovered in the Entozoa; 
but it would otfeupy too much space 
to narrate hero, requiring much pre- 
liminaiy explanation liefore it could 
be intelligible to the general reader. 
Let us coutimie our history^. 

In 1842, the krown factsVere col¬ 
lected, an4 connected under one gene¬ 
ralisation by the Danish botanist 
Steenstnip, who brought his own 
quota of important facts. In this 
work, h a flash of light suddenly re- 

qf Inverteb., p. 414. 

''Translated tor tlie Jlat/ Sodety. by Mr 
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voaled the connection in which many himself; and in the only remark 
isolated paradoxes stood to each which directly touches our subject, 
other : a thcoiy was proposed, which, he desires to lay “particular stress 
although really nothing but a meta- upon the distinction between the 
phorical expression of the already altemationofgenerationsaudParthe- 
knownfhcts,was very widely accepted iiogenesis.” In spite of this, I must 
as a perfect solution of the difficulty, think that the two are one, and that his 
In 1849, Professor Owen published his facts convincingly prove them to be 
two lectures on Farthmogenesisy in so. For the present, however, 'W(5 
which, re-stating the results of his will confine ourselves to the points 
investigations into the reproduction established in his work bearing on 
of aphides (1843), ho propounded a our subject. 

theory as a substitute for the meta- Having isolated female moths, lie 
phor of Steenstnip, and one which up constantly watched them in little 
to this time is the sole theory not vessels closed with glass lids. In 
open to the charge of being a merely due time they laid eggs. There was 
verbal explanation. In the same nothing surprising in this ; the vir- 
year, Victor Op.rus published a spall gin moth, as well as the feniale of 
work'* containing some now observa- every other insect—indeed, of every 
tions and anotlior verbal explanation, other animal— lays eggs; but what 
In 1851 Leuckavt published an essayt was his astonishment, “ when all the 
to prove that alternate gencratmii eggs of these females, of whose virgin 
was simply metamorphosis p/ws asex- state I was most positively convinced, 
nal generation—a very unhappy ex- gave hirth to young caterpillars, which 
idaiiOTion, since, in the first place, looked about witli the greatest avid- 
the peculiarity of metamorphosis ityiu search of materials!” Imagine 
is that the larva becomes a per- a brood of chickens hatched from the 
feet insect, whereas the Polype eggs of a virgin hen, and you will 
never becomes a Medusa, it only pro- conceive Siebold’s surprise. He sub- 
dtbcesM] the wingless Aphis never Ac- sequently found that bees, in like 
a perfect insect; and secondly, manner, produce hundreds of eggs, 
the phrase p/iw asexual generation which, however, invariably become 
conceals the real difficulty. ‘ In 1853, mole bees 3 for it is only the fer- 
Van Benedeu, to M'hom wc owe so tilised bee-egg which will develop 
many important contributions, pub- into a female — either worker, or 
lished a work,t in which he mo- queen. Ungallant physiologists, rcst- 
destly contents him.sclf with stat- ing on the evidence of some embryo- 
ing the phenomena, classing animals logical phenomena, have declared the 
imder two heads, monogeneticy or female to be only a mole in arrested 
sexual, and digeiipiicy or reproducing development; a very impertinent 
themselves both by sexual and asex- deduction, which was, however, flung 
ual methods. In 1855, M. Quatre- back on them by a witty friend of 
fages published foiir articles in the mine, who, hearing that one of her 
Keviie des Ueiix Aiondes entitled own sex was fond of reading meta- 
Les Metamotphoses, in which he re- physics, and was feared to be suffer- 
viewed the , state of the question, ing from a softened brain, drew her 
criticised the theories, and propound- own conclusion as to this masculine 
ed one of his own. In 1856, another course of study, exclaiming, “ Man is 
brilliant flash of light came from Gcr- but ivoman with a softened brain ! ” 
many. Von Si<mold published a She would have also retorted Von 
work § containing some startling Siebold’s facts about the bees, which 
lacts, and such as, m my omnion, will point at a miserable inferiority on 
serve to dissipate all the clouds from the part of the males. But I must 
the question. He offered no theory not let her p^^atuvcly enj^oy this 

• Zvir ndliern Kenntniss d?» Gencrationau’ecksels, 1849. 

•f* Si£Boiii> u Kullikeb’s Zeitschrift, iii. p. 170, He repeats the ideas i n his work 
on Comparative Anatomy, written in conjunction vfith Bergmanu. 

4; La GSn4rati<m alternante et la Diginiae, 1863. 1 

S On True Parthenogenesis in Motha and Bees. Translated by J. W. Dallas, 1867. 
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tiiiimph : -if the imperfect bee. is 
always a niale, the imperfect moth 
{Psyche) is always a female; and to 
rwoncile both parties, we have the 
silkworm moth, whose virgin pro¬ 
geny is both male and female. 

In conclusion, be it noted that 
Von Siebold’s work establishes 
Parthenogenesis as a normal process 
in bees and moths, on grounds which, 
Funke justly says, do not permit the 
severest scepticism to raise a doubt 
worthy of notice.* He, moreover, 
points to the fact that among tlie 
Entomostraca there arc species of 
which only the female is known; 
again, thousands of females of the 
gall-fly have been examined,*but not 
a single male has yet been found. 

Such were the facts known at the 
time when I resumed my investiga¬ 
tions of Polype parthenogenesis. The 
labours of distinguished naturalists 
on the genesis of Polypes may be 
summed up in the following schema: 

A. Tho Medusa parent pj’orftfces ova ; 

B. These ova are detdoyed into infii* 
soria; 

C. These infusoria arc developed into 
Polypes;. 

D. These Polypes pro(ittC(f,i7/6addii»f/, 
the Medusae, which in turn produce ova. 

Thus D completes tho cycle com¬ 
menced at A. As variations from 
this route we have— 

*. The Medusa produces Medusae by 
budding ; 

/3. The Polype produces Polypes by 
budding; 

y. Tho Polype produces Polypes hy 
ova directly, i. e. without going through 
the Medusoid generation. • 

Attentiq^i is called to this second 
table, because the facts therein 
registered have been too often lost 
sight of in the discussion of the 
theory. When, for example, so much 
stress is laid on the analogy between 
the development of a Polype into a 
Medusa, with that of a bud i^to a 
flower, it is apparently forgotten that, 
in spite -of the rescmblaftces, great 
difierenccs are disQflverable. No 
flower produces simflU flowers by a 
process of budding, as the Medusa 
buds off young Medusm from its 


substance : a rose does not split 
up into a dozen roses. Nor does the 
bud produce seed by direct trans¬ 
formation of its substance, as the 
Polype produces ova. So little have 
the facts registered in the second 
table been kept in view, that the 
doctrine of alternate generations has 
been persistently denied on the 
ground that the Polypes are not 
generations at all, are not properly 
speaking “individuals” any more 
than leM-buds are individuals. Ac¬ 
cording to this argument, which has 
been set forth by I)r Carpeuter,t only 
those can bo truly called genera¬ 
tions which issue from a generative 
act, i-e. the union of a germ-cell and 
sperm-cell; and as heWintainsthe 
analogy of the Polype and the leaf- 
bud to be complete, and considers 
tho multiplication of Polypes, and of 
MedusiO from Polypes, to be simply a 
proce.ss of budding, his argument has 
a sup(!rficial jjlausibility, whi® is, 
however, totally destroyed by the 
fact that the Polype aho produces 
Polypes by the union of ova and sper¬ 
matozoa, as ho is pei-fectly aware, 
seeing that ho has quoted the, 
descriptions, and even given flic 
figures of Professor Allman, illus¬ 
trating the fact. 1 shall have to 
recur to this point hereafter; mean¬ 
while I may add that, in the course of 
a long investigation intp the develop¬ 
ment of tlio Sortularian and Plumu- 
larian Polypes (esi^ccially P.falcata 
and P. myriojjhyflum, from deep 
water off Jersey), I found that not 
only does the Polype produce Polypes 
by means of ova, but also produces 
JtJedmee in the same way ; so that 
instead of tho lyodiietion of Medusa) 
being only one of simple budding^ it 
resembles that .of Polypes in beiu" 
sometimes a process of budding, and 
sometimes a process of oviparity. I 
have followed this development 
through all its stages; and as what 
I have seen may be seen by any one 
who chooses to devote the requisite 
patience, t shall merely clear away 
certain theoretical obstructions whicli 
m^ screen tho real facts. 

In Dr Carpenter’s summary of the 
views held by naturalists, we read 


• Fonkb. Lehrbuch der Physiolo^, 1857, p. 1326. 
+ Principles of Gomparative Physiology, 1854. 
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tliat the ovarian c^upsules (the large 
Vesicles which rise ftom the stom of 
the polypidom) are improMrly desig¬ 
nated ovariaBj because “they have 
been shown by Prof R Forbes to be 
in reality metamorphosed branches.” 
The force of this objection escapes 
me. WoUF and Goethe'bave shown 
the stamens and pistils to be meta¬ 
morphosed leaves, but no one denies 
them, on that account, to be repro¬ 
ductive organs. The capsule in ques¬ 
tion is not a branch, but a capsule, 
and the proof of its being an ovarian 
capsule is the fact that m it ova are 
developed. This, indeed. Dr Car¬ 
penter denies, for he continues,* 
“ These Mediisa buds spring - not 
from ova, but from a detached por¬ 
tion of the medullary substance 
and in a note he adds, “Although 
they are described by Van Bcneden 
as developed from ova, yet it is clear 
fromJiis own account that such is 
not lib case; and that what he call¬ 
ed the vitellus is continuous with 
the medullary substance of the stem 
and branches of the zoophyte,” Not 
having seen Van Beueden’s Mtmtoirej 
I ^ unable to say whether that ad¬ 
mirable naturalist has imperfectly 
described what ho has seen, or I)r 
Carpenter imperfectly comprehended 
what he has read; but I have no 
hesitation in asserting that direct 
study of the phenomena will disclose 
the tact of the Medusa being, «at any 
rate, sometimes developed from ova, 
althongh the vitellus is “ continuous 
with tne medullary substance of the 
stem.” The ova are there, unmis¬ 
takable by any eye familiar with 
the ova of zoophytes; and by cutting 
olf the tips of the c^psules we • can 
gently press these ova out, revealing 
the germinal vesicle in each, and the 
vitelline mass surrounding it. Not 
only are ova there, but in some in¬ 
stances spermatozoa may be ob¬ 
served in great activity, and this 
at a time when the circulation, 
or more properly osciUfiHon^ of 
medullary granules from the stem 
into the interior of the capsule 
is perfectly visible. Sometimes, in¬ 
stead of these, wo find •simply a 
mass of granules and nucleated cells; 
at other times, ova in various stages 


of segmentation, the germinal vesicle 
having disappeared, and a viteHine 
membrane l^ing formed; at others, 
we find embryos nearly ready to es¬ 
cape. And here attention must , be 
called to a remarkable fact: these 
embryos which we find in the cap¬ 
sules may be either the ciliated gem- 
mule, which we know becomes a 
Polype, or the Medusoid embryo 
widen will swim forth as a Medusa. 
I have seen this so often that the 
whole history of evolution thus pre¬ 
sents itself to mo : Taking the me¬ 
dullary substance of the Polype es 
the analogue of the cellular bas^s 
of the .plant, we may trace a 
somewhat similar course of evolu¬ 
tion in each; the cellular basis be¬ 
comes differentiated into leaves, sta¬ 
mens, pistils, germ-cells, and sperm- 
cells; the medullary substance be¬ 
comes differentiatcci into nucleated 
cells, these cells into genn-cells 
and sperm-cells, or into qeinn-cells 
alone, from which arc developed, 
r, under one set of conditions, pro¬ 
bably of temperature and food, 
Polypes: 2“, under another set of con¬ 
ditions, Medasm; just as a loaf-bud 
is developed under one set of condi¬ 
tions, and a flower under another 
set; or as only germ-cells are de¬ 
veloped in one plant, sperm-cells in 
anotlier, or both on the same plant. 

Of great importance as regards the 
facts of Parthenogenesis arc two of 
those just indicated; namely, that 
the Polype produces ova and sper¬ 
matozoa which become Medusse, and 
that these ova may indifferently be¬ 
come eitlier Polypes or Medusae. 
The latter fact ceases to be so mar¬ 
vellous, when we consider tliat Agas¬ 
siz has demonstrated the identity 
in structure of Polj pe and Medusa. 
Of still greater importance as regards 
the theory of Parthenogenesis is the 
conclusion that ivom germ-cells alone, 
without any influence from sperm- 
cells,. Polypes and Medusae may be 
develojjed. Do you ask for evidence 
on whibh "lo base this conclusion 
The evidence ^of two kinds : first, 
the indubitaql^ fact that the un¬ 
fertilised eggs of eutoinostraca, gall¬ 
flies, bees, moths, .and silk-worms, 
do become developed animals (and re- 


• Principles of Comparative Physiology, p. 552,- 





cent experiments in France and Ger¬ 
many snow that dioecious plants be¬ 
come fertile even when , the pollen is 
removed); and secondly, to this posi¬ 
tive testimony I add the negative in¬ 
dication of the comparative rarity of 
spermatozoa in the ovarian capsules. 

Resuming the results of these in¬ 
vestigations with those of ray pre¬ 
decessors in one schema, we find,— 

A. The Medilsa parent produces ova; 

B. Those ova are developed through 
an infusorial stage into Polypes ; 

C. Those Polypes, in turn, produce 
ova; 

D. (1) These ova are developed into 
Medusse, thus completing the cycle 
opened at A. 

D. (2) These ova are developed into 
Polypes, thus completing the cycle 
opened at C. 

The budding process, which both 
Medusa and Polype manifest, may be 
eliminated from the scheme of “Alter¬ 
nation.” We shall, hereafter, see that 
it is essentially the same as the other, 
jnocesses of generation. 

Such, in brief, is the history, such 
are the facts of Parthenogenesis. Let 
us now glance at the theories which 
attempt to explain them. Steenstrup, 
whose merits are very considerable, 
and who first propounded a general 
theory, named by him the “ Alterna¬ 
tion of generations,” encumbered the 
question, instead of clearing it, when 
ho called the Polype the “wet nurse” 
of the Medusa, denying its claim to 
be considered as a “ parent.” To say 
that the Polype is not properly a 
“ parent ” but has only the germs of 
the Medusa confided to,it, is, as 
Professor Owen justly remarked, to 
make a metaphor siipply the place 
of an explanation. In reply to this 
objection Steenstrup boldly decla.re8 
his theory is la combinaison irUime 
des faits. Professor Owen convinc¬ 
ingly shows that the theory is purely 
verbal: it is; moreover, in direct 
antagonism with the fact that tho 
Polype sometimes produces eggs 
without the mediation of t Medusa; 
and if a Polype, issu^ from an <;gg, 
and also produemg ad^gfrom which 
another Polype vml issue, be not re¬ 
garded as a “parent,” it will be 
difficult to specify in what paKutage 
truly consists. Steenstrup’stljeory is 
almost identical, except in language, 


with riiat dT the old writer alluded 
to ^ Quatrefages, who accounted 
for ]&)Dnet’s facte ty a “ tiansmltte'd 
fecundation.” “ B*apr^ lui, les 
puceronsproduisclnt topjouys des oeufs 
auf»i bien que les autrea iusectes, 
mais chez eux la fdcondation, au lieu 
d’agir sur une gdndration seulement, 
dtend son influence h plusieurs gene¬ 
rations successives. Elle devient par 
consequent inutile jusqu’au moment 
oil la somme d’action transmise de 
mbre h^le est totalement epuisee." 

At a first glance this may be mis¬ 
taken for an anticipation of Owen’s 
theoiy; but a more rigorous inspection 
cUscovers that Owcus theory differs 
from it by the all-impori:ant character 
of definiteness. Instead of throwing 
over the question the obscure gene¬ 
rality of a phrase, it points directly 
to a specific fact, or condition, such 
as, if accepted, would indicate the 
terminal stage of inquiry, bwond 
winch no intellect could hopi to 
penetrate. It starts irom the germ¬ 
cell, from which the organism arises, 
and, following the course of this germ¬ 
cell, it holds the Ariadne thread, 
which, through all the mazes of the 
labyrinth, conducts the mind to clear 
issues. Let uSf in as brief a space as 
possible, develop this theory. 

All organisms, plant or animal, 
originate in a cell. This cell sponta¬ 
neously divides into two, these two 
into four, these four into eight, and 
so on, till, instead of a solitary nucleat¬ 
ed cell, a mass is present, known as 
the “germ mass.” In the Conferva, 
instead of a mass, a thread of cells 
has arisenforming the filament which 
constitutes the whole plant. In the 
animal, the cells have not been 
placed end to end, thread-like, but 
side to side, and form what is called 
tho “ mulberry mass; ” and a fiurther 
distinction is to be noted, namely, 
that each animal cell, as it formed, 
carried with it a portion of the yolk. 
'From the “germ mass” the animal 
is evolved. Each cell of this mass 
is the offspring of the primary germ- 
cell, reproducing its powers and 
capacities. As the animal is formed 
out of thi8<nas8, and by means of it, 
we are forced to the conclusion that 
the cells have become transformed in¬ 
to tissues. But “ not all the progeny 
of the primary germ-cell are required 
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fertile formation of the body in all why do we always see a sudden 
animals: certain of the derivative change—a leap, as it were, into higher 
germ-cells may remain unchanged, life—completing the cycle by the 
and become included in that body^ Polype producing a Medusa, the lur- 
whfeh has been composed of their val Aphis producing an Aphis, the 
metamorphosed and diversely com- plant prpducing a flower? To this 
bined or confluent brethren : so in- question Owen has prepared an an- 
cluded, any derivative gcrm-coU, or swer. The original cell, in its fre- 
tho nucleus of such, may commence quent subdivision, ^mlually loses by 
and repeat the same processes of dilution a portion of its plastic force, 
growth oy imbibition, and of propa- If on starting it had 9. force of 1 (H>, 
gation by spontaneous fission, as after fifty subdivisions it will have 
those to which itself owed its no more than 2. It is this necessary 
origin.”* * dilution of power in repeated repro- 

It is this, aceording to Owen, wliich ductions wliich preyents P irtheno- 
constitutes Parthenogeiiesis. Some genesis from being indefinitely pro¬ 
of the colls, instead of being traus- longed. 

formed into tissues, remain, unchang- Such is the theory, in every way 
ed as cells, included in the body, wlici-c remarkable, proposed by our great 
they repeat the original process of anatomist; and before proceeding 
subdivision, and produce offspring as to examine its stability, I will adduce 
they themselves were produced. In the sti’ongcst illustration in its favour 
proportion, therefore, to the complex- I have yet found. The theory assumes 
ity of the animal (that is, in propor- that some of the original germ-cells 
tion the amount of cells transform- are retmned luitransformed in the 
ed into tissues), Will l)o its inability body of the Hydra and A])his, which 
to reproduce itself by Parthenogene- ccdls, in virtue of their original ten- 
sis. In proportion to the amount of deney, subdivide and develop into 
unchanged cells will be this power new animals. This assumption has 
of reproduction. The marvels of the been disputed. Quatrefages goes so 
Tfyara, as recounted by Trembloy, far as to say that it is an Iwpothesis 
are thus explicable ; for the Hydra without foundation. But (5wen had 
retains its germ-cells unchanged already stated direct observations in 
everywhere, except in the tentacle.s the case of tlie Aphis, which proved 
and the integument, and tfiese are the retention of some portion of the 
incapable of ^'eprodaction. “ The germ-mass ;t and Burnett,+ although 
reprorluction of parts of higher ani- ho denies that th(‘, included vitelline 
raals lias also been found to depend mass has the structure of eggs, gives 
on pre-existing cells retained as such, iiositive testimpiiy to the fact of in- 
Mr H. D. S. Gdodsir has shown that elusion, and the subsequent evolution 
in the lobster, so noted for the power of Aphides from the mass. Granting, 
of reproducing its claws, the regoner- however, ^hat there may be some 
ative faculty docs not reside at any equivoque in such evidence, all cqui- 
part of the claw’indlflerently, but in voque is set aside in the example now 
a special locality at tne basal end of' to be adduced. We have formerly 
the first joint. This»joint is almost seen that the germ-moss of the 
filled by a mass of nucleated cells Doris, and Aplysia, normally deve- 
surrounded by a fibrous and muscular lops itself into one, two, three, and 
band.” even eight distinct animals. As 

But here the reader may ask how this takes place coutemporanoously, 
the cycle of generation is ever com- and yi the same chorion—as one egg 
pleted ? why docs not the Polype actually divides into several embryos, 
continue budding oft' fresh Polypes by a simple process of subdivision in 
for ever; why does not the aphis- the germ-mass—I do not see how 
larva continue producing broods of Owen’s positit# can bo denied, that 
larva; why does not the»plant per- here at least the off’spring of the ori- 
sist in sending forth leaves and buds; ginal cell is actually included in oacli 

* OwBU : Parthenogenesis, p. 5. + Ibid. p. 69. 

X Notea to the translation of SiBBOim’s Comparative Anatomy, p. 466. 
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distinct mass, and that it is the ori¬ 
gin of each embryo. Whether the 
cells are urichnnged or not, may be a 
(liiestion; it is certain that they are 
included : and as there can be little 
difference in the process, whether 
the progeny of one cell be developed 
simultaneously as in the Doris, or 
successively a,s in the Aphis, the fun¬ 
damental i)osition seems secured. I 
say because I do not really 

think it is, nor do I find m 3 'self able 
to accept,0wen’8 explanation. 

Quatrefages and Siebold object to 
the name of Parthenogenesis as em¬ 
bodying an error. The larval aphis, 
says the former, cannot properly be 
styled _ , because it is .an in¬ 
complete organism, and “k I’idde do 
virginit«i se rattache invinciblcmcut 
ccllc do la possibilitfi de cessation do 
cct dtat.” Hcobjects, therefore, to the 
name, because, he says, Owen’s con¬ 
ception rests on the remarkable ex¬ 
ception of the aphis-larva, in which 
reproductive organs, incomplete, but 
still perfectly recognisable, nave been 
discovered. The objection, which was 
never very forcible, is completely si¬ 
lenced by Von SiebohVs discovery of 
perfect insects, male and female, in 
the virgin-progeny of bee and moth. 
As to Von Siebold’s objection to the 
name, that by it Ow^en “confounds 
Parthenogenesis with alternation of 
generations,” it is met not only by 
the explanation Owen gives'in a note 
to the translation of Von Siebold’s 
work (p. 11), but is further met by 
what will probably be seen, in the 
following discussion, to bo the true 
state of the case; namely^ that the 
generation of bees and moths is essen¬ 
tially the same as that of Ascidians, 
Aphides, and Polypes ; and instead 
of confounding two distinct things 
in one phrase, Owen has reconciled 
two seeming differences. * 

Retaining, therefore, the name Gwen 
has given' to the phenomenon, let us 
examine his theory. Quatrefages, 
among objections of little weight, 
urges one of more value when he says 
that the process of segmentation in 
the yolk is now known to be different 
from that stated by Owen, being the 
spontaneous act of the ovum, whether 
the ovum be fertilised or not?; and 


farther, that the "yolk cells”are not 
cells at all. On this latter point it 
may be observed that embryologists 
are still divided,* the dispute turning 
on the correct definition a cdl— 
much as if men disputed whether a 
book “in sheets” ought properly to 
be called a “ book.” As regards 
0\vcn’s theory, a slight modification 
iu its terms would meet the objection. 
Not so the objection which must, I 
think, be raised agaii^t the vital 
point in the tlieory-i-the assumption 
of a definite prolific force contained 
in the primary gcnu-cell, a force 
which becomes diluted by subdivi¬ 
sion of the cell, and can be renewed 
only through another agt of fertilisa¬ 
tion. TJiis is tlic heel of Achilles: 
if vulnerable here, our great anatom¬ 
ist may be pricked by any vulgar 
javelin. Let us try. “ The jibysiolo- 
gist,” says our phil.'wopher, “ con¬ 
gratulates himself with justice when 
he has been able to jwss from cause 
to cause, until he an'ivcs at the union 
of the spormatozoan with the ger¬ 
minal vesicle as the essential condi¬ 
tion of development—a cause ready 
to operate when favourable circum¬ 
stances concur, and without which 
cause those circumstances would have 
no effect. What I have endeavoured 
to do has been, to point out the con¬ 
ditions which bring about the pre¬ 
sence of the same essential cause ni 
tlie cases of the development of an 
embryo from a parent that has not 
itself been impregnated. 'The cause 
is the same in kind, though not iu 
degree; and every successive genera¬ 
tion, or series of spontaneous fissions 
of the primary impregnated germ- 
cell, must weaken the'spcrmatic force 
transmitted to such successive genera¬ 
tions of cells.” ' 

Quatrefages justly calls this a se¬ 
ductive theory; but adds, that not 
even the imposingauthority of Owen’s 
name has gained acceptance for it. 
The first objection I should raise is, 
that the assumption of the prolific 
force belongs to mrtaphysiology. The 
second objection is, that, it forces usr 
to embrace the paradox of the great¬ 
est efiect arising from the most 'dimi¬ 
nished fqrce, since, according to it, 
the seed, in its primad vigour, only 


* See the latest work on the subject: Funkk’s Lehriuch der Phifaiolotjie, p. 1366, 
et seq. 




g rodaces buds, in its exhaustion^, 
owers; the egg, in its primal vigour, 
only produces Poly]^ and Larvae, in 
its exhaustion, Medusa! and perfect 
^hides. .Or must we regard the 
Flower, Medusa, and perfect Aphis 
as inferior and arrested forms, of 
which Leaf. Polype, and Larva are 
the matured beinraf The celebrated 
Wolff maintained that the Flower 
was an imperfect organism—flowers 
and fructihe^on, according to him, 
being the consequences of arrest of 
development;* and much may be 
said for this hypothesis, although we 
must finally reject it, wnen we know 
that tliere a.*c plants which flower 
6e/ore they j)ut mrth leaves, and that 
the larval Apliis is confessedly an im¬ 
perfect insect. 

A third, and far more fatal, objec¬ 
tion i.s, that, under suitable condi¬ 
tions, the plant will ccmtiimo putting 
forth buds, the Polype putting forth 
Polypes, the larval Ajmis larvae, to 
an indefinite extent. The “prolific 
force,” instead of diminishing, by re¬ 
peated subdivisions of the cells, re¬ 
tains its primitive fertility. Kyber 
kept a plant, with larval aphides, in 
a room the temperature of which was 
constant, and saw these larvm pro¬ 
duce broods for four years without 
intermption! Whereas, had the tem- 
erature varied, these larvae would 
ave manifested changes similar to 
those observed in ordina:^ circum¬ 
stances, when the lowering of the 
tempera,turo in autumn .'^tops the 
production of larvae, and induces that 
of perfect insects. Wc may also refer 
to the observation of Sir J. G. Dal- 
yell, who kept a strobila for several 
years continually budding. 

A fourth and last objection is, that 
the Polypidorm whifth produces both 
Polypes and Medusae by gemmation, 
also produces eggs which become Po¬ 
lypes, as every one knows, and eggs 
which- become Medusm', as I have 
discovered; yet, afier one of these 
egg caraules has been developed on 
the Polypidom, the budding process 
Continues as bmore. This would im¬ 
ply that the orimnal prolific force, 
when nearly ejmausted; produced 
eggs, and then, suddenly recovering 
its vigour, continued the production 


of buds. ' No'w, an os^lating force 
pf this kind cahnot bo acCeptea. 

Although I think Owen’s theory 
nmst be abandoned, it seems to me 
incomparably the best which has been 
offered—indeed, the only one which 
goes deeper than a phrase, and rests 
on definite conditions. The very de¬ 
finiteness of these conditions specified 
enables them to be closely tested and 
confronted with fact. ■ Tlic pregnant 
ideas contained in his work have been 
of essential service in the formation 
of those conclusions which force me 
to‘regard Parthenogenesis as not pj !- 
senting any peculiar mystery. I shall 
endeavour to show that it is no devia¬ 
tion from the ordinary processes of 
Reproduction, except in formal and 
quite accessory details. Do not, how¬ 
ever, suppose that, in denying the 
relative marvcllousness of a pheno¬ 
menon which has excited so iiiucli 
astonishment, there is any attempt 
to lessen the original marvel. When 
the rise of a feather in the air is 
explained by the same law of gravi¬ 
tation which explains the fall of the 
quill, no mystery is dissipated by this 
reduction of two seemingly contra¬ 
dictory facts to one law. In like 
manner, the eternal mystery of Re¬ 
production remains the same dark 
Dynamis, baffling all comprehension, 
although by its laws we may also ex- 
idain this novel phenomenon of Par¬ 
thenogenesis. 

Hitherto physiologists have admit¬ 
ted three forms of Reproduction. 1. 
The fissiparom; e.g. when a cell 
spontaneously divides into two cells. 

2. The gemmiparo'os; e.g. when a 
plant puts forth buds, or a polype 
sends forth polypes from its stem. 

3. The oviparous; e. g. when the plant 
and animal produce seeds and eggs. 
Fission, Gemmation, and Genera¬ 
tion, are the three names designating 
these processes. The two first are 
universally admitted to be identical 
prooesses; but, as far as my reading 
extends, all writers, except Owen, 
regard Gemmation and Generation 
as^ two essentially distinct processes. 
His perception or that universal error 
is one of the pregnant ideas to which 
I feel myself most indebted. The 
Hydri, as he remarks, produces Hydra 


Wotw, Tlmrie von der Generation 17 U. | 80, et stq. 



both by Gteanmation and^ Generation, expense of the parent’s substance. Iii 
“ The youpg Hydra from the bud is the two king oms, r^jplroduhtion by 


identic in orpnic structure and seeds and eggs demands the con- 
character with that which comes from course of two elements prepared by 
the ovum; and when the effects of special organs. Itisimmatei^al whe- 
organic development ore the same, ther these organs are both united in 
their efficient causes caimot be ' alto- the same individual, or borne by dis- 
gether distinctonly the non-essen- tinct individuals: tnere is always a 
tial accessories of the process may be father and a mother, a stamen and a 
the subject of Variation.” Since that pistil, an clement wliicli fertilises. 


seeds and eggs demands the con¬ 
course of two elements prep^ed by 
special organs. 11 is immatei^al whe¬ 
ther these organs are both united in 


was written, \on Sicbold has proved 
that perfect silkworms are produced 
by what has hitherto been considered 
as Gemmation; and I have found, 
that from the same mass of cells Me- 
dus» are produced indifferently by 
Gemmation or Generation. 


and an element which is fertilised." 
I really cannot see anything beyond 
subsidiary distinctions here. The 
contrast is only formal. Out of the 
substance of the parent both bud and 
seed are evolved; whether the pro¬ 
duct shall be a mass of cells which at 


All the endeavours ‘to prove that 
Parthenogenesis is in eve^ case the 
result of mere Gemmation are power¬ 
less against Owen, who denies the 
essential difterence between Gemma¬ 
tion and Generation, and only serve 
to support his view when they arc 
coupled with Von Siebold’s disco- 
venes. The Hydra sending forth a 
second Hydra from its own substance 
directly, may be said to “ bud ” like 
a plant. The Aphis producing broods 
of Aphides intwnally, instead of ex- 
temmly, which broods are unattached 
to their parent, may likewise be said 
to exhibit “ internal Gemmation,”— 
the differences being non-essential. 
But when we come to Von Siebold’s 
facts, which present us ^nitJi the pro¬ 
duction of eggs instead of young, now 
shall we name the process? We must 
name it internal wiparous Gemma¬ 
tion; and what distinction there is 
between oviparous Gemmation and 
oviparous Generation, it \dll bo diffi¬ 
cult to say. In both case's, eggs are 
produced airectly from the substance 
of the parent; these eggs, in both 
cases, develop into animals indistin¬ 
guishable in structure or function, 
and capable of reproducing their spe¬ 
cies by either mode. From attending 
to formal and accessory differences, 
and not keeping the attention fixed 
on essential processes, physiologists 
have imamnea a distinction to exist 
between Gemmation and Generatsion, 
which will not withstand close scru- 
ti^. Thus, M. Quatrefagea says, 
“ In the animal as in the plant, re¬ 
production by budding is effected on 
the spot {en enAier sur plac^, at.the 


once develop into an aryanism by 
repeated subdivision, ot into an egy 
by repeated subdivision, will depend 
oil specific conditions, but the essen¬ 
tial proisess is the same in each. The 
egg itself is a product, as much as 
the cmbiyo; it is not a starting-point, 
but a station on the grand junction- 
lino of development. No one will 
venture to assert that the process of 
Nutrition is 'other than identical, 
whether the product evolved from 
the blood-plasma be a nerve-cell, a 
musclo-ccll, or a gland-cell: different 
as these products are, they all issue 
from embryonm cells indistinguish¬ 
able from each other; and the law of 
Nutrition by which they increase is 
the same law in all. The identity of 
the process in Reproduction is clcarty 
seen in the following results of hir 
R. Q. Couch’s observations on the 
Scrtularian Polypes: 9 At certain sea¬ 
sons of the year they produce cells 
much, larger than those of a more 
permanent ch§i'acter. These, at first, 
are composed of the granular pulp of 
the stem; afterwards the pulp be¬ 
comes furrowed, and-finally formed 
into cells. After a short period they 
separate from the parent, and under¬ 
go the process of development. If 
these cells attain a certain size, they 
are developed into eggs; if they are 
stuntedl, by cold, they arc formed into 
Polypes; while if, from unfavoui'able 
causes, they are still smaller, the^ 
grow into branches; and thus we sec 
that, atco]giing to circumstances, dif¬ 
ferent organs are capable of being 
eliminated from the same structure.” * 
In conclusion, let us remember that 


Penzance Nat. Hiat, Society Report for 1850, p. 374. 
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the egg itself is a generated product; 
as aS know who have made them¬ 
selves acquainted with the results of 
embryological research, in which the 
phiises of the genesis of the egg 
are minutely recorded ; this genesis 
being the same essential process 
observed in all other forms of growth. 
And this cuts the ground from under 
the old position, which declares that 
the union of two different elements, 
a germ-cell and a sperm-cell, is the 
act of GUsneration—an act sui f/en- 
eris, and altogether distinct from the 
act of cell-multiplication, or Growth, 
which is to be regarded slinply “ as a 
modification of the nutritive func¬ 
tion.” This act of union, hitherto 
regarded as fhe fundamental act of 
all Reproduction, is only, I believe, 
a subsidiary, derivative process, ami 
not by any means the “ ultimate fact” 
at Avhich our researches must pause : 
a conclusion to which Goethe pointed 
when he showed that Growth and 
Uoproduction in plants are but ditfe- 
rcjit aspects of the sanic hiw. 

Let us arrange the Icnowu facts of 
Reproduction in their ascending or¬ 
der of complexity. What is the sim¬ 
plest process known 1 It is that of a 
cell spontaneously nmltiplying itself 
by subdivision. In the albuminous 
and starchy fluid named protoplas¬ 
ma a single cell appears. It assimi¬ 
lates more aivl more of the fluid. It 
then divides into two cells perfectly 
similar. These two cells divide into 
four, eight, sixteen, and so the multi¬ 
plication continues, till there is a fila¬ 
ment of cells, each independent and 
capable of separate existence, but 
each attached to the*othcr-by its' 
cell-wall. In the s^e way leaves, 
instead of filaments, are formed. 
Many of the lower jikints are nothing 
but aggregations of such cells; and 
in many this simple mode of Repro¬ 
duction is the only mode yet dis- 
covereth By this process of sub¬ 
division a single cell of the Frotoc- 
cus nivalis (or red snow) will redden 
vast tracts of snow in a few hours; 
and the Jiovista qiganteum is esti¬ 
mated to produce in one hour no less 
than four thousand millions Af cells. 
Ebrenberg computes the increase of 
the infusorial Fargmecimn at two 


hundred and sixty^ight millions in a 
month. lu this, the simplest form 
of Reproduction, the identity of the 
process with that of Growth is indis¬ 
putable and undisputed. 

Let us ascend a step, and wc reach 
the second form of Reproduction] 
which is the union of two similar 
cells. This is named biy botanists the 
act of “ conjugation.” In a simple 
filament, consisting ofi cells produced 
by fission, any two colls may unite ] 
their contents coalesce to form a 
new starting-point, from vhicli the. 
multiplication of ccills may proceed. 
Instead of two cells in the sail . 
filament, two cells of contiguous fila- 
meuts may coalesce, but in each case 
it is the union of tw'o similar cells. 
This is the first dim iiidieation wc 
obtain of that union of different sexes 
which in higher organisms becomes 
the normal process. 

From the fission of one cell into 
two similar cells, and the conjugation 
of two similar cells, wc now pass to 
the third and final mode of Repro¬ 
duction, namely, the union of two 
dissimilar cells. To this union the 
special name of Generation is applied ] 
but tlie difference of name must not 
he allowed to mask the identity of 
the process. It is a fact that, for the 
production of the more complex organ- 
union of germ-cells and sperm- 
cells is iiidispimsable. Speculative 
physiologists have likened this union 
of germ-cell with sperm - cell to 
the union of an acid with its base. 
But the deeper our researches pene¬ 
trate, the more erroneous does such a 
comparisou appear] and instead of 
lesiding us to the conviction of any 
essential dissimilarity or opposition 
in the constitution of these cc^s, they 
lead us to a demonstration of the 
es-sential similarity of these cells. I 
cannot pause here to trace the genesis 
of ovum and spermatozoon, hut must 
content myself with the assertion, 
whicji the reader can verify by con¬ 
sulting any embryological authority, 
that in their origin, and in the earlier 
phdBes of their development, these 
two cells arc identical. It is only in 
their subsequent history that they 
differ. * If one convincing argument 
be needed to crown all these indica- 


* That is the reason why plants can bo developed into male or female according to 
the. will of the experimenter. 
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tions, W6 may find it in the now indu¬ 
bitable fact, that animals which nor¬ 
mally are developed from fertilised 
eggs, are also normally developed 
from eggs unfertilised. It is clear, 
then, that if the egg, previous to fer¬ 
tilisation, has within it the elements 
and conditions \rhich will produce 
the same animal as would have issued 
from the fertilised egg, the influence 
of the sperm*ceU on the germ-cell, 
whatever it majr be, cannot be of 
that elementary indispensable nature 
which is implied in the comparison 
of an acid uniting with a base to form 
a salt. No alkali spontaneously de¬ 
velops into a salt; without the acid 
the alkali is powerless to assume any 
of the saline forms. But the germ¬ 
cell does develop an embryo with¬ 
out the aid of a sperm coll; at least 
in certain cases, where, from tlie ex¬ 
istence of sperai-cells, we should a 
priori imagine their influence to he 
indispensable. Indispensable this 
influence is in the more complex 
organisms (although the insect is 
a very complex organism); but 
we observe one intensely significant 
laet, namely, that the gcrm-cell spon¬ 
taneously passes through the same 
early phases of its dcvelepment, whe¬ 
ther it be fertilised or not? It cannot 
continue, its development, as the ova 
of Polypes, Eutomostraca, Bees, and 
Moths continue theirs, but neither is 
there any fixed limit to its arrest. 
Some ova fall short at one stage, 
others at others, but at no stage of 
their history can we say. Here the 
aid of fertilisation begins. Every 
ovum, therefore, of the highest ani¬ 
mal as of the lowest, has witliiii it 
the power of development unaided by 
ihofspermatozoon; this development 
falls very short indeed of an embryo 
in the highest animals, but it travels 
some miles on the road towards that 
goal; and when, as in insects, the goal 
is not very distant, it may be reached. 
We may liken the spermatozoa to this 
extra pair of horses put to the car¬ 
riage to enable it to reach'* certain 
distance over mountainous grc.md. 
Two horses have dragged the carriage 
to the foot of the nill, and have 
brought it by precisely the same route 
as the four horses would have4;aken; 
but here, at the foot of the lyll, the 


extra horses ai6 indispensable. In 
granting the indispensable na^re of 
the aid of such extra horses, ho one 
would think of saying that it proved 
the necessity of four horges to car¬ 
riage travelling. 

What the precise nature of the in¬ 
fluence exercised by the spermato¬ 
zoon truly is we know not; but an 
hypothesis may be here suggested, 
provided the reader regards it as an 
hypothesis, and not at all interfor- 
iug with the positive facts just stat¬ 
ed. We may give speculation elbow- 
room for a moment, and return to 
our discussion in no worse condition 
than before. When the spermato¬ 
zoon penetrates into the interior of 
the ovum, it there becomes dissolved, * 
Sind finally disappears. According to 
Meissner* its metamorphosis is pre¬ 
cisely" the same, whether occurring in¬ 
side the ovum or apart from it, and 
in each case the process is one of 
gradual change into fat. Now if we 
consider the absolute imporbince of 
fat in the formation of cells, and re¬ 
member that the devclo])ment of the 
ovum is through a continuous multi¬ 
plication of cells,the influence of the 
spermatozoon will be perfectly intel¬ 
ligible as that of furnishing increase 
of cell-production. The sperm-cell 
being proved identical with the germ- 
cell, wo may compare its additional 
force to the force added by the extra 
horses which must draw the carriage 
up the liiU. 

Having given exjjression to my 
hypothesis, I return to the survey of 
the vai-ious modes of Reproduction, 
which wo have seen to be identical, 
since not only are Fission and Gem¬ 
mation admittotl to Ido identical, but 
we have further seen that between 
Gemmation and Generation no real 
vital distinction exists. To that has 
been added the demonstration, that 
however frequtsit, and in many cases 
indispensable, tlie union of two dissi¬ 
milar cells may bo in the production 
of an embryo, the fundamental pro¬ 
cess of Generation is not expressed 
in it. The union is a secondary 
derivative process, and the result is 
often attainable without if. In a 
word, it has been shown that the two 
dissimilar cells arc essentially^ similar, 
and their union, therefore, is essen- 


* In SiEBOLD’s u Koixissb’b Zeitschrijl. f. Wiasen. Zoolpgie, vi. 
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tially the same as the conjugation oi 
two similar cells , and this unioti we 
know not to be indispensable to Be- 
production. As the process of Growth 
IS identical with that of Jissiparous 
Reproduction, it must equally be so 
with that of Gemmiparoiis and Ovi- 

E arous Reproduction : the differences 
etween Growth and Reproduction 
being only formal non-essential diffe¬ 
rences—such,for instance, as the mass 
of cells being aggregated together in¬ 
to maments, or each cell being set 
free to exist by itself as an individual; 
or the cells which would have formed 
one of the tissues of an animal 
are separately developed into a new 
animal. 

. If the reader has followed With 
assent this somewhat abstruse dis¬ 
cussion and elucidation of the idcu- 
titv of Growth and Reproduction, he 
will have little difficulty in classing 
the phenonieua of Parthenogenesis 
under the ordinary laws of Repro¬ 
duction, and removing the peculiar 
marvel which has hitherto invested 
those phenomena. Accepting Repro¬ 
duction as a vital property—an ulti¬ 
mate fact—which ^pears under the 
various forms of Growth, Gemma¬ 
tion, and Generatioiv, he will admit 
that there is nothing more marvel¬ 
lous in an animalcule reproducing 
several millions of animalcules by 
spontaneous iission, than in a plant 
being constructed out of several inil- 
hons of cells, each produced by a 
spontaneous fission; in each case the 
marvel is the same, the process the 
same. It is not more marvellous 
that an Aphis should produce another 
Aphis full-formed from its owm sub¬ 
stance, than tha^j a Iqbster should out 
of its own substance replace a broken 
claw. 

The peculiarity of Parthenogenesis 
which has most attracted and puzzled 
naturalists is the fact that each gene¬ 
ration is wnlike its parent. In Steeh- 
strup’s words, “ Generation A pro¬ 
duces .generation B, which^is dissimi- 
“ lar ,,to itself; whilst generation B 
ijgoduees generation C, which is dis- 
simtlar to itself^ but which returns to 
the form of generation A.” This, on 
doser sdhitiny, becomes very dubious. 
Agassiz has pointed out the identity 
in structure of the. Medusa and 


Pol and although there arc for- 
:erencea between these two 
animals,.as we ascend the scale such 
diflerences grow less, and finally dis¬ 
appear. The Aphis produces a larval 
Aphis, which only differs from its 
parent in the imperfection of certain 
organs, and these imperfections arc 
not constant; the larva has some¬ 
times wings. The virgin pro<luct of 
the silkworm Moth ds every way 
indistinguishable from the products 
of fertilised eggs. 

What then is the theory of Parthe¬ 
nogenesis to which this discussion 
conducts us ? Simply this : The phe¬ 
nomenon is not a deviation from the 
ordinary laws of Reproduction, but a 
derivation from those laws. What 
they are,' no one at present can ex¬ 
press. The fact that all organic be¬ 
ings arc endowed with the property 
of Reproduction, wliieh manifests 
itself under the forms of Growth, 
Gemmation, ahd Generation, must, 
for the presimt at least, be accepted 
as au ultimate fact, not permitting 
dispute, not admitting explanation. 
Whether new individuals, or only 
new parts of individuals, are repro¬ 
duced, the fundamental process is the 
same. Whether the animal produce 
cells which increase as buds, or as 
eggs, the process is the same. Whether 
the egg aevelop under the influence 
of fertilisation, or without that influ¬ 
ence, the process is the same. Whe¬ 
ther the union of two cells, followed 
by continuous fission, be taken as the 
starting-point, or whether the con¬ 
tinuous fissions proceed without any 
union, everywhere the one law of 
Reproduction—the fundamental pro¬ 
perty of Growth—meets us as the 
ultimate fact, the great terminal 
mystery; and the simplest form un¬ 
der which this process is known to 
us is the spontaneous subdivision 
of a cell. Thus, to borrow Goethe’s 
words,— , ■ 

“ All’the forms roseniblc, yet uone is tLlc; 
same as another; 

Thus the whole of the throng points at a 
deep-hidden law, 

Points at a sacred riddle." 

The sacred nddle awaits its (Edipus 
probaljly will for ever remain un¬ 
answered. 
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Opportunity rarely fiila Irim who 
seeks'it. The soul conscious of a 
destiny seldom waits in Vain for a 
fulfiliuejit. The “ vDla^e Hainpdens” 
and the “ mute inglorious Miltons ” 
are, we believe, the few among the 
children of men. To whom Provi¬ 
dence has assigned a part, Providence 
also mostly assigns a time and place. 
We are no fatalist, but we believe 
that the God who implants power, 
implants beside it a faith in its pur¬ 
pose, There be those whoso hearts 
fail, whoso arms hang down, and 
whose knots droop, and these pass 
away with unacted lives; but the 
men who in expectancy and pre¬ 
paration wait for their opportunity, 
as the Israelites did for their Exodus, 
with loins girded and feet shod, sel¬ 
dom fail in reaching the goal and 
winning the prize. Charles Napier 
was one of these. He was the 
strong man armed,—the good knight 
with his sword loose in the sheath, 
his harness bright and his heart full 
strung; ever ready and able. Meu 
have been always eager to unravel 
futurity : they may road if in their 
own hearts; out of the aspirations 
and hopes there spun is often woven 
the web of a <le3tiuy. In boyhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age, Charles 
Napier ever in his own aspirations 
saw a future, ever had within him 
an augury of command and success. 
The vision of fame was always present 
to him; disappointment could not dis- 

{ )el, age couhlnot shadow it; it went 
lefore him, ever, as the star in the 
East, lesuiing on to achievement. 

In his fifty-ninth year he is ap¬ 
pointed to a command on the staff 
at Bombay, and in this foresees his 
opportunity. 

Thus he speaks: "Tlio appoint¬ 
ment is accepted. My hope is to 
get there safe, but to move my f i- 
milv is fearful! I go overland, and 
shall insure my life for two years. 
If there is war m the Puiyaub, which 
seems likely, a .good command may 
fall to me: it will be sorrowful to * 
lc:ivc you all, for it is late in life and 
vou. LXXXU.—NO. Dll 


I am much worn.” Again, in India : 
“To try my hand with an army is a 
longing not to be described ; yet it 
is mixed with shame for the vanity 
which gives me such confidence-: it 
will come, and I cannot help it, as to 
my mind; but as to my body, it is 
not so. Oh ! for fdrty, as at Cepha- , 
Ionia, where I laughed at eighteen 
hours’ hard work on^ifoot under a 
burning sun : now, at sixty, how far 
will my carcass carry ipe t No great 
distance ! Well, to try is glorious !” 

It is a wonderful spectacle that of 
this man, after all his struggles, bnf- 
fotingrt, and strivings, riddled with 
wounds, broken by sickness, overcast 
by injustice, tried by cares, thus 
casting off the dust and ashes from 
liis he«‘id, and rising up at the call of 
opportunity, jiopefbl and confident 
as when he buckled on his maiden 
sword. 

He who reads history aright Vill 
ever recognise a connection betwixt 
man and nature—a fitness in the 
scenes to the action of its various 
dramas. India has ever been the 
theatre of rapid and brilliant exploit. 
The grandeur, the vastness, the luxu¬ 
riance of its scenes, the fervour of 
its suuslune, have seemed ever' to ii||r 
spire men with grand conception ana 
rapid execution, and to characterise 
their deeds by pictareseme details 
and striking effects. Ine results, 
however, for ages, had not the per- 
juanency or the difrability of the 
things around. The rush of conquest 
or empire swept over the land, like 
the flow of its own great rivers, now 
receding, now inundating, now fer¬ 
tilising, now destroying. The history 
of the land had its grand epochs; 
but they stood, like its own cities, iso¬ 
lated and apart, without connection, 
communication, or combination, until 
the spirit of conquest was allied 'witli*’ 
commerce, andthcsoldieraudthe mer- , 
chant wentrforth together to honduer 
and to civilise. To this Ian * which , 
had witnessed the wondrous victories^^ * 
and pagefint triumphs of Alexander, .. 
the wmlwind sweep .pf Gonghia 

Q . - . 
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Khan, the barbarous ravages of ,Tx- 
uioiir, the ma^ficent rule of Jifeh- 
moud, and the no less wondrous 
achievements of Clive; which was 
then, exhiljiting the anomaly of the 
genius of war and the acts of peace 
working in combination—an anomaly 
producing vaiieties and inconsisten¬ 
cies in too action of the different 
agencies .which will often • appear 
hereafter in this life and history—to' 
this land of ancient tradition and 
glorious history, of brilliant exploit, 
stirring action, and ^Icndid adven¬ 
ture, fet us follow Charles Napier. 
He arrived ah eventful period. 
Our disasters at Cabool were then 
occurring. Lprd Ellenborough, the 
new Governor-General, had come to 
inherit the consequences of his prede¬ 
cessor’s policy,^ and to incur tlie re¬ 
sponsibility 01 retrieving the re¬ 
verses of our arms, of rescuing the 
troops still remaining in AlFghuuis- 
tan, and of redeeming our national 
honour. Immediately on his arrival 
he applied to Charles Napier for a 
plan of operations which might effect 
all those objects. It was given, and 
though not officially accepted, was 
adopted in all the main points. His 
suggestion was, “ Tlmt tlio first mili¬ 
tary operations ought to be,” “to move 
upon Cauool from Pcshawur, iuid 
from Candahar by Ghnznee,” “ and 
when our colours were once more 
unfurled at Cahool,” “perhaps if a 
Hfblo, generous, not a vindictive 
warfare, be pyrsned’by our troops, 
it might be practicable to retire im¬ 
mediately with honour ^ from Aff- 
ghanistan, leaving a friendly people 
behind ns.” /niis advice in regard 
to the operations, though not the 
after policy, was afterwards virtually 
acted upon. To assure the success of 
these movements, and to guard against 
future disaster, it was thought ne- 
ces^y to secure the frontiers, by 
which the forces withdrawing from 
Cabool might retire, or . additional 
troops be advanced in support With 
this purpose a reserve was to be 
•formed on the northern frontier, and 
,.the force in Scinde, on which coun¬ 
try G^eral England with Nott’s 
' encumbrances would retreat, was to 
be 'Strengthened by an English regi¬ 
ment, Charles Napier was ^p- 
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The following esitracts will ..show 
beat with wh^ spirit ho entered 
on this worki and under what circhin- 
stanccs;— ' , , 

“ This day"' sixty years old. Well, 
patriotism is no chimera: it is the resolu¬ 
tion to he honest, carried into ^effect 
where our country requires ua to, act 
contrary to our wishes, comforts, and 
happiness. Perhaps few trials are more 
severe tlian sending a man at sixty away 
fram his family to a distant country 
and a had climate. Well, Lord Colling- 
Avood.did not flinch, nor will I; if 1 know 
myself. 

“ I go to command in Scinde with no 
orders—no instructions, no precise line 
of policy given ! How many men .'re in 
Scinde? How many soldiers to com¬ 
mand ? No one knows ! They toll me 
I must form and model the staff of the 
aiTTiy altogether. This is oa.sy to do : 
but is it in 1812 that the Indian staff 
should he modelled—-our empire being 
nearly one hundred years old, and exist¬ 
ing by military force ! That I must act 
for myself is clear, or mthcr h}* my own 
lights in thoir interest, for they know 
nothing. Feeling myself hut an appi’en- 
tiue in Indian matters, I yet look in vain 
for a masSter ! ” 

Before we follow him in his career, 
a glance at the scene he is to act in, 
a slight sketch of the people whom 
he is to subdue and govern, will he 
necessary to the due understanding 
of forthcoming event.s. 

On the north-west frontier of our 
Eastern empire lay the Thurr, a desert 
vast, arid, and sterile; beyond this 
was a narrow strip of territory, which 
run in a diagonal line for four hundred 
miles from a point a little below the 
junction of the Punjaub rivers , with 
the. Indus to the sea. Through this 
tract rolled the mighty stream of the 
Indus, and, at its southern extremify, 
emptied its watera by eleven mouths 
into the ocean. On its north and west 
sides were the mountain fastnesses 
of the Beloochces and other robber 
tribes, and from it ran the bigh-road.s 
and routes to the dominion, of the 
Affghans; to the north-e^t lay the 
districts of Moltan and the empire 
of the Seiks. The country was , by 
nature fertile and cultivatable, espe¬ 
cially where within reach of^inuh;^- 
tions and irrigation from tha nver;. 
capable of producing all.Jthe. jirtiits, 
grain, and crops, needfiil'^ 
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climes for the sustenance of man. 
But man will not till when he knows 
not who will gather; and the un¬ 
certainty of possession, and the ab¬ 
ject sense of subjection, had for years 
checked the power of labour and the 
course of production. The tide of 
conquest had ebbed and flowed again 
and again over the land, leaviiig be¬ 
hind the varied strata of races. There 
was the Hindob, a serf and slave; the 
Mohammedan^ his conqueror, though 
now scarcely less abject than himself; 
above all and over all strode the 
Beloochees, the lords and masters of 
the land—and their yoke on the 
necks of the conquered was not easy, 
neither was their burden light. To¬ 
ward the end of the last century 
the Beloochees of the Talpoor tribes 
descended from their mountain homes 
to invade the country, expelled the 
ruling dynasty of the Caloraa, and 
established themselves as-the domi¬ 
nant race. The Beloochoo was by 
nature and habit a warrior; from 
his birth his hands were familiar 
with the sword and shield ; where 
he ruled, he ruled as a soldier and 
conqueror. The people subject to. 
their sway were men who could be 
taxed and made beasts of burden ; 
the land they possessed was, in their 
eyes, a space to be turned into 
hunting-grounds; their polity was 
to prevent invasion or interference 
by exclusion, and by damming up the 
outlets and inlets of their territory ; 
the.ir only idea of wealth was the 
heaping up jewels, gold, and coin in 
their treasure-houses. That .there 
were sources of riches inexhaustible 
and ever-flowing in the productive¬ 
ness of the soil, tho labour of the 
people, and the uses of commerce, 
wjm a truth which they knew not, 
neither would know. After the 
conquest, the supreme power was 
held by the principal chiefs and 
leaders, who formed a confedeiution 
called ^he Char Yar, or brotherhbod. 
At their death the conquei^d land 
was divided into three distit'ct 
sovereigntio8-*that- of the northern 
part, or Upper Scinde, with the city 
of Kyrpoor ' as capital; that .of 
comprehending southern 
or Lower Scnid% aiid from it&. im¬ 
portance and central holdmg 

a kind of ascendancy’over the rest; 
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and that of Meerpoor, a state situated 
towards the east, and bordering on the 
desert, being partly tributary to Hy- 
drabad, though owning no decided . 
alle^dance. All tliesc .wefe distinct 
and independent, connected only by 
the bondhood of common interest 
and defence, and the feeling of clan¬ 
ship and family ties. Within the 
desert were tho border fortresses of 
Emaun-GhuraudOmercote—the first 
attached.tq the northern, the latter to 
the Meerpoor principality—and were 
kept by the chiefs as places of retreat 
and cities of refuge in time of need. 
Each district was governed by a body 
of Ameers or priuces descended from 
the first conquerors.. The nearest in 
blood was invested with the Puggree, 
or turban of command, the other 
lieads of families being associated 
with him in authority and council— 
all holding, however, hereditary terri¬ 
tory .pd possessions, with power of 
taxation and control over their in¬ 
dividual property. The right of suc¬ 
cession passedfrora brother to brother, 
and not from lather to son. and when 
this line of descent from tlie original 
holders emded, went back to the son 
of the eldest brother. This custom 
was common enough, and led ever 
to confusion, intrigue, and disunion. 
The Ameers niled as .desiiots, and, 
according to Eastern jioiicy, were 
ever killing the goose for the golden 
egg. They taxed their people heavily, 
though the tribute was levied in kind, 
and iiroportioned to the produce of 
the different seasons. They strangled 
commerce by. imposing exorbitant 
tolls and dues without affording 
commensurate protection. Merchants 
would not bring* their traflic into a 
country when exposed- to exactions 
from the rulers and robbery from 
their followers. The lanff^was but 
partially cultivated ; the people were 
poor, and moved about in a half- 
migratory state from place to place, 

. driving their cattle with them, and- 
depending'often on their fishing in 
the river for sustenance. Yet from, 
the lowest of these races—the Hin¬ 
doos, who §eem, like , the Jews, to 
have the faculty of growing rich 
under the sorest qppresnons—sprang, 
'a cla§s' of men, who, as bankers 
and money-changers, carried on the, 
financial and muni^aiy transactions 
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of the countiy. The Ameers, sur¬ 
rounded by a rough fierce soldiery, 
lived apart in a rude state, unmarked 
by the magnificeneo, luxury, and re¬ 
finement so often exhibited by East¬ 
ern despots. Their palaces were 
generally in the midst of fortresses, 
and the mud-huts which grew up 
within and around these constituted 
their cities. - Their gveat delight was 
in hunting; and their “ shikargars,” 
or preserves, were formed by large 
spaces of tlie. most fertile ground 
near the river, which were turned 
into dense thickets, “composed of 
tamarisk, saline shnibs, and other 
underwood, with stunted trees of 
bramble, which are not allowed to 
be pruned or cut, but kept as a har¬ 
bourage for game and wild animals.” 
These chiefs of Scinde were, according 
to Elphinstouc, barbarians of the 
rudest stamp, witliout any of tlic 
barbarous virtues; and Burnes coii* 
firms this testimony. Their history, 
however, does not exhibit any of those 
assassinations, wholesale butcheries, 
and fierce internal struggles, which 
so often staiji the annals of EaHtcrn 
dynasties; and the stateiufints of 
those who saw and mixed with them 
give no evidence of the debaucheries 
aiul low sensual vices imputed to 
them. It must be remembered that 
the Ameers, from our first connection 
with them, were fore<loomod, and 
that sentieiKie was passed on them 
by men and powers determined to 
- find causes afid cxiaises fur their 
judgment. This picture of a warrior 
class ruling and oppressing, of a de¬ 
graded' class toiling and starving, 
Buflhring and enduring--of land un- 
tillcd and commerce imj)eded—was 
too common in the Eiist to have been 
remarkable in itself; and the Ameers 
might hayc gone on taxing,^ hunting, 
amassing wealth, fighting* and in¬ 
triguing, and been left to the com¬ 
mon fate of revolutions and changt's, 
but for one circumstance—the Indus 
flowed through their country. 

^ The peculiar constitution. of the 
Indian Government generates a 
double policy—the aggrandisement 
of profit, and the aggrandisement of 
'cipmre; and hence has arisen appar¬ 
ently a divided a,ction and a con- 
, ti'aiy puroose in the agencies of each, 
tending, however* to the same end. 


The desire of dividends and the ne=- 
ccssity of conquest are not always 
reconcilable. Yet the ,onc is the 
conseq^uence of the other. The itch¬ 
ing palm of the trader has'ever pre¬ 
ceded the closed hand of the solaior. 
The lust of wealth predestined the 
might of aggression. It speaks sweetly, 
treads softly, and promises fair things, 
but surely in its footsteps follows tne 
mailed step of the soldier. The policy 
of profit begets the policy of acquisi¬ 
tion. 

Sometimes the same object has 
attractions for both policies. Such 
an object was tlie Indus. To Direc¬ 
tors and merchants the possession of 
this nobfe river represented the trade 
of northern Iiid, awoke visions of 
new markets, new sources of traffic, 
and increased dividends. To the 
statesman and soldier it offered a 
strong and safe boundary within 
w]ii(h empire might be consolidated 
—a base for future operations—a 
2 wint (Caitpai fox attack—’a defence 
ami check against the contingencies 
of Eastern outbreaks and revolutions. 
Commerce, liowisver, took the initia¬ 
tive ; it made the first invasion. 

It was to ascertain the capabilities 
of the Indus as a channel for commerce 
that we first visited the country. The 
natives, inspired by iinvard instinct, 
or influenced by a knowledge of what 
had befallen other peoples, looked on 
our coming as a doom. The presence 
of a European was to them the sha¬ 
dow of fate. 

“ The evil is done,” said a Beloo- 
chce soldier on the advent of our mis¬ 
sion ; “ ydli have seen our country.” 
“Alas!” said a Syud, “Scinde is now 
gone, since the English have seen 
the river, which is the road to its 
conquest.” 

The foot of the trader made the 
path for invading armies. Burnes 
was but the forerunner of Charles 
Napier. 

At first we speak Softly |o the 
Ameers, and breathe only of treaties 
for mutual interest arid mutual alli¬ 
ance. Tliese are grants, arid contain 
provisioms sufficient for the purposes 
of commerce. It is agleed that the 
merchants and traders of HindosW 
shall *have a passage by the" roads 
and rivers of Scinde for the transport 
of their goods and merchafidise rroin 
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oue couutiy to another,^on condition of coercing policy, and the assumption* 
that no military stores shonld be of arbitration. Wrong grows like an 
brought, no armed vessels come by avalanche. Absolute power over 
the saia river, and that no English their subjects was still guaranteed 
merchants should be allowed to settle tti the Ameers, but they must have 
in Scinde. “ The two contractina felt that the sceptre had depfirted 
jmvei's bind themselves never to look from them. *Like the wild beasts in 
with the eye of coveto?tsness on the their own slukargars, they saw the 
possessioiu of each other H" Two bands of tlie hunter closing around 
years afterwards we obtain a reduc- them ] like tliem, they grew restless 
tiou of tolls upon vessels navigating and excited ; some crouched in their 
the In<lu8, and permission for a na- lairs in sidlen despair; others sought 
tive,agent to reside at the mouth of an avenue of escape ; some prepared 
the rivlir. Concession begets aggres- for a treacherous spring; some were 
sion. We first propose treaties, and ready to stand at bay. 
then impose them. Two years more Such was the scene; we pass on to 
pass away, and the Ameers are in a the 'action of the drama. Charles 
strait--Kiinjeet Singh threatens to Nainer now apneare^on the stage, 
invade their country. Their difli- Henceforth in all the‘scenes and acts 
culty is our opportunity. We step liis figure is most prominent. Amid 
forth as mediators, and as usual the lights and shadows of Kastem 
swallow the oy.ster, and give the policy, the pictunisque grouping of 
combatants the shells. As the price Eastern life, the stern action and the 
of our mediation, wo demand tliat a gloomy catastrophe, first and fore- 
British officer shonld be stationed at most moves the fierce grey-bearded 
Shikarpoor, and a minister be allow- warrior. His will resolves the <les- 
cd to take tip his residence at Hydra- tiny of a popple. Govcrnors-gcncral 
bad, each having a sufficient escort, forge the. tlmnderbolfo, but he hurls 
This was conceded reluctantly, but tliem. 

the A||[iecrs keej) the treaty in faith. We are about to discAiss justice, 
Ours was the first infraction. In and would therelbre be just our- 
1838 the expedition to Alfghanistan self. To be so, we must premise one 
is undertaken, and. Scinde is con- thing : No event stands in its own 
venient as a base for military move- light; past, present, and cotempo-. 
ments. In the face of treaties, in rary ones cast Iheir lights and slia- 
dcfiance of remonstrance and protest, dows across and upon.it. The disas- 
an armed force and military stores ter at Cabool shadowed the conquest 
are transported through the country, -at Scinde. To all powers and autho- 
and a fort on the Indus taken pos- rities it was a waniing and a lesson, 
session of. This step provokes such To governors-gencrstl it showed the 
disatfectum and discontent among evil of half incasnrcs, of vacillation 
the Ameers, that we are compelled, and credulity. To military chiefs it 
as a measure of safety, to have a presented the terrible picture of a 
militarjf footing in the land. Another soldier losing by ii'Jrcsolntion and in- 
treaty is enforced, which stipulates decision his army, his life, his fame; 
that a British force should be station- darkening the glory and clouding 
ed at KurracheCjtheseaportof Scinde, the prestige of nis nation. This in- 
and another on the west of the Indus, fluence acted strongly on our actors, 
the expenses to be partly defrayea and will account for much which 
by the Ameers; that tolls should .seems, and was, harsh, precipitate, 
be altogether abolished; that internal and. peremptory in their future deeds, 
differences were to be referred to the . In Scpiac Charles Napier, is to be 
British representatives ; and that supreme ; the rule of the “ politi- 
neither of the powers should »orre- cats” is to be abolished. All things, 
spond with or give aid to the enemy military, political, civil, and com- 
01 the other. Thus we became vir- mercial, tare to be subject to oue 
tual masters of the lantk One trader judgment, and to one man. He gn- 
liad swelled into the presence of an ters on his work manftilly and reso- 
army. The privilege of commercial lutely. We follow in his passage up 
intercourse Imd grown into the power the Indus, and see him recalling the 
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points of Alexander’s route and old 
classic reminiscences—riding over 
dusty plains; visiting Ameers; sit¬ 
ting in laughter whilst they ^11 tried 
onhisspectades; refusing presents, 
giving advice, and making notes of 
men and things which were to form 
the basis of future policy. The safety 
of England and his troops, the organ¬ 
ising of the cantonments at Sukknr 
and Shikarpoor, were his first care. 
These assured and settled, ho turns 
liis mind to a review of the work be¬ 
fore him. 

He acknowledges foregone injus¬ 
tice. “ We ai*e altogether unjust 
abstractedly, having no original right 
to be here; but humanity will ."ain.” 
Yet he ignores the responsibili y of 
former wrong, and in his line of con¬ 
duct starts from the present. “ It is 
not for me,” he says, “ to note how 
wo cjime to occupy Scindo, but to 
consider the subject as it stands. 
W 0 are liorc by right of treaties en¬ 
tered into by the Ameers, and tliere- 
fore stand on the same footing as 
themselves; for rights* held under 
treaty are as sacred as the right 
which sanctions that treaty.” 

This was convenient doctrine for 
us. W 0 who hai I broken and changed 
treaties according to our pleasure, 
8ud<lenly start up as the most right¬ 
eous champions of justice, the most 
rigorous exactors of good faith. We 
who had swallowed camels, assume 
the most violent indignation against 
the men who should gulp down a 
few gnats. * 

It is very evident that from the 
first there was a strong conviction in 
Charles Napier’s mind that tlic annex¬ 
ation of Scindo >?as a,political-neces¬ 
sity ; that tlie course of events led 
inevitably towards it; that the inte¬ 
rests of civilisation demanded it; and 
equally strong was the conviction 
that he was the man to do it. Such 
convictions in strong natures often 
work up to their own ends. This 
feeling qomes forth in all his thoughts 
and plana. 

•Thus he says, “ All is waste; the 
robber rules I With God’s help, ere t 
am six months older, he shall have a 
wipe as a beginning for a new era in 
Semde. I am gathering up my reins, 
my feet are in the stirrups, my hand 
is on the sword ; and if 1 do not put 


vigour 


these chap^ to rights with 
and without rigour, gi’eat.is niy mis¬ 
take.” 

Again; “ They will try to treat, 
but I will take their country, ana 
make the Indus the frontier from 
Mittenkote. Lord E. may settle 
aflairs his own way. north, but if I 
fire the shot, I will go the whole hog 
to the sea-shore.” 

This is still more strongly expressed 
in his public papers :— 


“ Can such things long continue ? A 
government hated by its su>>ject.s, des¬ 
potic, hostile alike to the intei'ests of 
England and of its own people; a go- 
vermueut of low intrigue, and so consti¬ 
tuted that it must fall to pieces in a few 
years by the vices of its own construc¬ 
tion. Will not such a government main¬ 
tain an incessant ]>otty hostility against 
usi Will it not incessantly commit 
breaches of treaties—those tre.itics by 
which alone we have a right to remain, 
and mu.st tlteitdore rigidly uphold ? I 
conceive such political reason cannot 
last; the more powerful government 
will, at no dLstant period, sw’aJlow up the 
weaker : would it not then be better to 
come to that re.sult at once ? I think it 
w'ould be better, if it can he d<;^e with 
honesty.” 

Better! it is better to spring on 
your victim like a lion than to play 
with it like a cat. But it could not 
be done with honesty. It was a mat- 
t»T of expediency, wholly adverse to 
the principle ot abstract justice or 
moral right. It is this attempt to 
reconcile expediency with justice 
which blinds the question, and in¬ 
volves it in intricacy and contro¬ 
versy. The possession of the Indus 
was nccessa^, and it was resolved 
to take it, if possible, by the least 
violent means, and with a view to 
the greatest ultimate good. Such 
was the policy—such the decision of 
our Indian rulers, and it is a mockery 
to veil it with pretexts of treachery 
and pretences of humanity. Man 
can never do a wrong without dis¬ 
guising it. as a right. This is the 
tribute which expediency paytf to 
justice. Abstract justice to indivi¬ 
duals may be, or seem, Virtual evil to 
the many, but it cannot therefore bo- 
conceded that man may depart from 
a moral law, bceause, according to 
his wisdom, good may ensua Man 
must be* just, and the ordination of 
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events- left to Providence. We are ■ 
acting substantially j^ist, and for the 
good of the mass, while these. Tal- 
poore are like their own crocodiles.” 
This is a sophistry unworthy of the 
man and the soldier.. The poor and 
the oppressed, had they lived in a 
spot apart from the highways (rf com¬ 
merce and the barriers of an empire, 
might halve cried long enough for 
vengeance. At this time the Talpoor 
dynasty was represented at Hydra- 
bad by Musseer Khan, who wore the 
Puggree,’ and by other powerful 
Ameers of his kin associated with 
him in power; at Kyrpoor by Roos- 
tiira Khan, an aged man, who had in 
jcrson jissisted to dethrone,the Kal- 
ora princes, and behind whom stood, 
ike an evil fate, Alt Moorad, a bro¬ 
ther, the next in light to the turban, 
the* most able, the most intriguing 
and most powerful of the Ameein; at 
■Meerpoor, Shore Mohammed, the lion, 
is Rais. “1 have maintained,” says 
Charles Napier, “that wo only want 
a fair pretext to coerce the Ameers.” 
Such was not wanting. It was more 
than suspected that, during the Aff-- 
ghanistan warfare, they had enter¬ 
tained hostile feelings, and been guilty 
of liostile purjiGse, towards the Brit¬ 
ish. “ It would be impos.siblo to be¬ 
lieve that they could entertain friend¬ 
ly feelings, but we shouhl not be jus¬ 
tified in irillieting punishment upon 
the tlioughts.” Herein was/found the 
pretext, and on it were grounded the 
following instructions to Charles 
Napier from Lord Ellenboruiigh :— 

“Should any Ameer or chief, with 
whom we have a treaty of‘alliance and 
fliendahip, have evinced hoatile designs 
against us during the late events, wliicli 
may have induced them to doubt the 
continuance of our pow'er, it is the pre¬ 
sent intention of the Governor-general 
to inflict upon the treachery of such ally 
and friencKso' signal a punisliment as 
shall effectually deter others from simi- 
conduct; but the Governor-general 
wo\il I not proceed in this course without 
the most ample and convincing evidence 
of the guilt of the person accused.” 

This evidence is soon forthcoming. 
An intercepted despatch from Koos- 
tum Khan to the Maharajah of La¬ 
hore, a secret intercourse <betwixt 
.Mussecr and Beebruck, chief of the 
Bhoogtees, proposing an attadk on the 


British troops in their'rett^t from Aff*- 
ghaniatan, and aBooret alUance, offen¬ 
sive and aefensivff, against, the Eng¬ 
lish, contracted by tb^ chiefSi.were 
adducedas proofs of treasoMble intedt 
and hostile purpose. The’interei^ited 
correspondence was denied by. the 
Ameers,—pronounced to be 
was doubted by Oiitram, the political 
agent, but pronoimced genuine by 
Charles Napier. They had been 
guilty, besides, of minor violations of 
the treaty, of exacting illegal tolls, 
maltreating English subjects, ne^ct 
.of tribute, and obstructing commerce 
and navigation. These charges are 
embodied in a Return of complaints, 
and arc deemed sufficient to warrant 
the imposition of another and more 
aggressive treaty. Sukkur, Bukkur, 
and Rorco, places comminiding the 
approacti to the country by the In¬ 
dus ; Kurrachee with T.itta, command¬ 
ing the sea-coast and the months 
of the river, were to be surrend¬ 
ered to us; the territory of bubznl- 
coto was to. be restored to its ori¬ 
ginal possessor, tlie Rajah of Bawhal- 
poor; as an equivalent for these, the 
tribute and the arrears were to be 
remitted. “ (live me thy vineyard, 
and I will give thee the worm of 
it in money.” These jdaecs were 
the strategic noints, the keys of the 
country. SuKkur was but ’ three 
weeks’ march from • our northern 
frontier ; Kurrachee a few days’ sail 
from Bombay, The holding of these 
made us masbsrs of the lanil, and the 
occupation of Scindd was fixed. The 
outlets of the shikargar were closed, 
and the time was come when the 
huntsman might advance on his prey, 
'to slay or take«alivft. 

The Ameers grew restive, suspi¬ 
cious ' and alarmed at this new 
invasion of their power, and the 
enal treaty w'as to be enforced 
y the armed occupation of the 
confiscated lands ancl strong places. 
Charles Napier crosses the Indus at 
Roree. It was the Rubicon of his 
policy. Once m(we he is in the field. 
The work of the political is ended^ an«l 
the soldier starts forth. It is refresh¬ 
ing to gefc quit of the entanglements, 
the subtleties, and the pretences of 
negotiations and treaties, and once 
more see him at the soldier's work*, 
with soldiers around him and war in 
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front. "The atmosphere of diplomacy 
had begun to iutect the soul of the 
old warrior, and it grieved ns to see 
liim adopting its sophisms, cheating 
the devil by pleas of humanity and 
civilisation, tnrowing sops to Cer¬ 
berus by pitiful pictures of the 
oppression and ruffianism of the 
Ameers, whilst at heart he confesses 
“ we had no right to come here, and 
are tarred with the Affghan brush.” 
The sword drawn and the foot in 
the stirrup, the mist clears away, and 
aiys bright and clear. The work is 
to be done, and he is prepared : his 
mind had long foreseen and shaped 
it. The adoption of the northern 
extremity as di.point (Lappui, whether 
attributable to him or tlie (rovarn- 
ment, was in itself a m.'ister-stroke. 
Tlie Ameia-s were thus cut off from a 
retreat to the hill-country, wliere 
they might h.ang as an ever-impend¬ 
ing evih and arc compelled to fight 
on their own ground, with no refuge 
save their desert fastnesses. The 


facility of an advapee by the river is 
rejected by him as a fallacy. His 
experience had taught him the im¬ 
pediments of a water-transport for 
troops, ixnd their helplessness when 
attacked in boats; and he determined 
to cross the river, and advance horse, 
foot, and guns in a compact mass, by 
the main roa«l, holding the Indus as 
a means of Communication. A firm 
base had been established, the rear 
was safe. Three regiments, a hundnid 
cavalry, and four guns arc left at 
Snkkur : Colonel Wallace is halted 
one marcdi from lloree. 

The Camel Battery had been 
organised. “ The^dear solemn camels, 
with their noses up iiHhe air, looking 
BO philosophical, and dragging nine- 
pouudors tied' to their taifs as if they 
were feathers';” the Scinde horse was 
in training; the force was disciplined: 
thu, difficulties of the country had 
been ascertained, contingencies pro¬ 
vided for—the cold season chosen for 
striking the bloAv : all was ready, 
the man and his material. ' Let us 
Bee how he looks and bears himself 
in front of his work. 

“ I feel a spring in me that defies all 
difficulties. The time of life is short, 
but to spend that shortness vainly, 
’twere too Ipag! This thought must 
urge mo to resolution, and resolution 
is lialf the battle.” 


Another passage seems so truthful," 
BO illustrative of the pride and humi¬ 
lity of human nature, that ’twould be 
unjust to omit it. 

“Still I exult when beholding-this 
force, I have worked my way to this 
great command, and am gratified at 
having it, yet despise myself for being, 
so gratified i Yes! I despise myself. 
Not as feeling unworthy to lead, for I am 
conscious of knowing hq.w to lead, and 
my moral and physical courage .are equal 
to the task: my contempt is for my 
worldliiicsH, Am I not past sixty ? 
Must I not soon be on the bed of death, 
and yet so weak as to care tor those 
things ! No, I do not. 1 pr^y to do 
Avhat is right and just, and to have 
strength ,to say. Get thee behind me, 
Satiin. Alas ! 1 have not that ptrcngfli. 
Well, this comfort remains: With a 
secret and strong desire to gufilc in war, 

1 have avoided it studiously.” 

Thus the man, with his strong 
heart, and a camp equipage consist¬ 
ing of a small jwrtmanteau, a jxiir^ 
of caut('.cJis, two t!amp-tables, a bed 
and a private soldiers tent, awaits 
the turn of events. From this pic¬ 
ture of preparedness we turn to the 
Ameers. With them all is confusion, 
att'riglit, and mistrust. With no plan, 
110 combination, no confidence in 
themselves or one another, they 
negotiate when they should fight, 
fight when they should negotiate. 

Roostuin Khan of Kyrpoor is the 
first on whom vengeance would fall. 
Old, worn out, distracted by conflict¬ 
ing counsels, urged to resistance by 
his sons and nephews, to submission 
by his brother Ali Moorad, ho at last 
offers to present himself at the 
Et^lish camp ; is advised to take 
refuge with Ali; does so, and after 
awhile resigns the turban to him. 
Henceforth Ali Moorad is acknow¬ 
ledged by English authority as Rais 
of Upper Scinde. 

Cluirles Napier advanceson Kyrpoor; 
finds that Roostum’s sou andnepneii^* 
with their adherents, had fled to tlfl 
desert forts ^ that the old man, fear- 
M for his life and liberty^.had gone 
with them; that armed bands are 
gathering in all dirdlStions. His mind 
seizes at once on the true strategy. 
He resolves at the very outset to cut 
off the‘•Ameers from their places of 
refugeiff thedesert—to stopthe earths' 
ere the game is afoot. 

“The Ameers are formipg in the 
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desert, and moreraent is difficult for¬ 
me, not having half enough carriage; 
and if I march upon their forces, thev 
will disperse. I must therefore march 
on their forts and on Hydrabad, 
things which cannot escape; but their 
troops are not tangible by a regular 
force.” Hence springs the daring pi*o- ‘ 
ject, which led to as curious a mili¬ 
tary feat as is recorded in the annals 
of war—tlie desert march on Emaun- 
Ghur. “ My plans are fixed, to march 
to the edge or the desert, or as far in 
as watgr can be found; then encamp, 
select five hundred of the strongest. 
Europeans and natives, mount them 
on camels, and load all my other 
camels witli water, except a few to 
carry half rations. My camel battery 
also shall go, and as many irregular 
hoi so as it will be prudent to take, 
and then slap upon Eniaun-Gliiir in 
the heart ol the desert: if it sur¬ 
render, good; if not, it shall have 
such a Ijammcring as will make fire 
fly out of its ej'es.” This is done. 
The movements of the Ameers are 
not certain, and he moves on Ali 
Moorad’s residence, Deejee-Kote— 
whence he might mandi against them, 
or on the'fort. Here the desert m.irch 
is determined; the main columns are 
left under Colonel Pattle ; communi¬ 
cations arc established by means of 
fleet camels : water is provided ; and 
then “ on tlie night of the oth wo 
moved with three hundred -and fifty 
of the 2:2<1 Regiment, all mounted on 
camels, two soldiers on each. We have 
two 24-lb, howitzers, with double 
teams of camels, and two hundred 
of the Scinde-horse, and provisions for 
fifteen days; water for four.” Thus 
in the beginning of the year 1843, 
trusting to his own skill, the courage 
of his troops, and the fortune which 
ever favours the brave, he enters the 
desert, the sea of sand which no 
European had ever yet crossed. ’Twas 
a strange sight that midnight march, 
TflPlong strings of camels with ftlie 
English soldiers mounted on them, 
c.'ilm, impassive, and reliant aa they 
ever are; the teams drawing t; e 
howitzers; Ali Moftrad and his Bol- 
oochees, picturesque, excitable, and 
wondering at the scene; the Scinde 
horse galloping in front and om the 
flanks, the ••grim old warrior himself 
riding hither and thither, inspiring 
and (Sxectingall these moving on- 
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wards, in the stillness of night, with 
the bright moonlight-falling upon 
them, the white tents of their com¬ 
rades gleaming behind, and the desert 
with its swelling waves of sand 
stretchilig before. The march is at 
first through “ a sandy plain, in¬ 
terspersed with brushwood, tama¬ 
risks, and. another slimb without 
leaves, a blightod-looking bush ; then 
on through a heavy country covered 
with jungle, the upper sand full of 
sea-shells, cockles, mussels, and the 
spiral uni corn’s horn-shell;” then to a 
nunch-bowl or small jflain with sand¬ 
hills, in front steep and very deep : 
here the camels fail, and he falls back 
on man-power. The soldiers of the 
22(1, inspired by their leader, turn out 
and “ run the guns up in five minutes 
from bottom to top with cheers! What 
follows English soldiers are—laugh¬ 
ing and joking, and such strength! ” 
On again, clay by day, through 
wild places, sometimes with water, 
sometimes without, anil over “sauds 
wild and deep, like .a sea, or rather 
like a vast plain of round hills and 
grotes(T|^iie-shapc(l ground, deeply 
covcroti with (iriftcd sand, channelled 
or ribbed with little lines like sand 
on the sea-shore, and full of shells; ” 
and then, on the seventh day, hot, 
thirsty, and toil-worn, yet strong and 
hopcfid, this little band of warriors 
see before them the • fortress of 
Emaun-Ghur standing in the midst 
of its sandy sea, with the sun shining 
on its brick walls and towers, 
^and surrounding it with the haze of 
*a mirage. There is no watcliman on 
the ramparts : no shot is fired on the 
approaching foe. Thg place is eva cu- 
ated. There is tm bciio tight, but he 
has co^jquered the desert, has stripped 
- it of its dread. The gloiy has de¬ 
parted from it, and the faith of the 
Ameers in its impenetrability must 
pass away like smoke; The place is 
to be destroyed. “Emaun-Glmr is 
shattered to atoms with ten thousand 
pounds of -powder. The light was 
p-and and hellish beyond description; 
the volumes of smoke, fire, and cm- * 
bers flying up was a throne fit for a 
devil.” Beside the smoking ruins the 
old warrior laid down to rest, and 
“dreamed of his beloved mother, her 
beauteous face smiling upon him.” 
Strange power of the soul thus to pass 
from the present to past or future, 
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from realities to memory or the ideal! been caught up and paased like the 
The work done, he marches back by fiery cross from tribe to tribe, and 
nearly the same route, and his force village to village. From nbrth and 
is coiicenti ated once more at Abu- south, east and west, bands are 
beker, whence he may move either gathering; “ vagrant princes,” with 
on Kyrpoor or Hydrabadi according their followers subject to no rule, are 
to events. Ii’ a political and stra- in arms ■ it is a gathering of clans ; 
tcgic view, this march was a bold and the whole race breathes war. Vakeels 
brilliant stroke : as a iniUtary move- still, pass from Hydrabad to the 
incut it was perfect in its detaila The camp, promising submission and 
ventures and risks were such as must professing peace. Oiitram has still 
attend all military enterprises, but all faith in Ameers; to him they are “ a 
the difficulties had been foreseen and second edition of the Apostles,” also 
■ provided tor. A good l)a.so was esta- of martyrs : to Charles Napier they 
.blishod, communications preservcil, . are a base and disgusting ’ set of 
and the resolution of operating with knaves. The political still believes 
a small force, wliich migJit be moved in treaties ; the soldicr'says, there is 
rapidly and, provided easily, rather but one thing—battle. The general 
than a larger one, marked tlie soldier sees farther, and with truer vision 
mind. TJiis march has been said to than the diplomat. From the graves 
have its parallel only in that of Alex- of Elphinstoue and Macnaghtcu a 
ander on Gedrosia, and of Marius warning voice is ever speaking to his 
against the town of Oapsa : it carries heart; and before him stands another 
us back forcibly to some of the stir- monitor, the tlnumometer. After 
ringandbrilUanteventsiu thcliistory April no European soldier could 
of the Arab conquest. ^ move in that climate. What work 

Amid all llicse difficulties, the is to.be done, must be done at once, 
humour of the man breaks forth in To the political, delays have rainbow 
the following dciseription : “ Our shapes of successful negotiations; to 
eyes are full of saiul, ears full of the soldier they arc boding signs of 
sand, noses full, mouths full, and danger and ijeril. Urged by suppli- 
teeth grinding sand ! Enough be- eating messages and his own pro- 
tween our clothes and skins to scour fessed desire to aiairc bloodshed, 
the latter into gold-beater’s leaf; one Charles Napier consents that Outram 
might as well wear a sand-paper shirt, shall negotiate in person. Yet still 
Our shoes are full of holes from dry- he advances. Cabool is ringing in 
noss, and we walk as if wo had sui)- liis cars ; the thermometer warns 
plied their place with saml-boxes; him. Outram is in Hydiabad ; the 
our meat is all sand, and on an aver- Ameers sign the rieaty, and all to 
ago every man’s teetli have been him seems fair and smooth. “ Not 
ground down the eighth of an inch,* a man in arms is in Hytlrabad,” lie 
according to his appetite. It is lucky writea The general hears from spies 
indeed w'e arc^ so well scoured with and emissaries that thousands arc col- 
saud, for there’is not a clean shirt in looting from every direction, doubts 
camp. Wc look on our shii^ with this peaceful intelligence, and moves 
the same regret that we do on faded on to Hala. Here there was a choice 
beauty. Alas! will she ever be- of two roads; “ one by the river, by 
pretty again—alas! will they ever be which we come slap on their front, 
clean again ? We turn them and leaving tlieir rear open ; one by my 
turn them, yet all remains dark and left, which turns their right, and 
dirty.” foraes them to battle with tneir.^fck 

The plot thickens. The Ameers, to the Indus v to this my inclination- 
wbatevor be their will, have w bends, but it is dangerous—Ist, Be- 
longer the power of peace or war. cause 2800 men will be opposed to 
Everywhere the BelooShee race is 25,000 or 30,00flf and these are stiff 
rising in fury. They * see in the odds; 2d, A reverse would cut me 

S resent the turning-point of their offfrom^e river and my supplies; 3d, 
estiuy. Now the robber sway must Arepufire would add 20,000 men to 
be maintained or pass away for ever, the enemy; for barbarians hold no 
The word “to fight forluam” has faith'with the beaten, and numbers 
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arc now abiding the issue of the 
fight.” His decision showed a sound 
knowledge of the prindples of war, 
and a strong will inf folli.wing them. 
Strategically, the right as the wint 
on which the Ameers should have oeen 
attacked, as they would thus have 
been' cut off from a retreat to the 
desert; but the communication with 
the river overbalances the advantages 
of such a movwnent. “ Yos! I will 
march along the river, and trust to 
manceuvriug in the battle for turn¬ 
ing their flank.” On the IGth July 
he is at Muttaree, within a march of 
the capital. Outram rejoins him. 
His hopes have failed. Assailed by 
the fierce Beloochees on his departure 
from the Dliurbar, attacked in the 
residency, lie fights his way with a 
company of the :^2d Regiment back 
to tlie camp. Now there is but one 
thing — battle. The Ameers are 
known to have taken an intrenched 

{ msitioii at Mecaucc, about six miles 
rom Hydrabacl. “Three hours [ 
have to get some sleep, and at nine 
o’clock to-morrow my galhuit soldiers 
shall be lanncbed against these brave 
fhdoochoes. It is my first battle 
as a commander ; it maypbe iny 
last! At sixty that makes little dif- 
fiirence ; but as my feelings are, it 
shall be do or die.” Tigs spies report 
they liave aixCfeen, twenty, thirty 
thousand inen. Ho takes into action 
2800, of whom 400 only.are British, 
and twelve guns. “ Let tluan be 
sixty or a hundred thousand, I will 
fight.” The mind goes back to the 
hero deeds of all time for parallels. 
The ten thousand charging <it Mara¬ 
thon — the brothers Hautevillc gal¬ 
loping with their small Norman baud, 
against countl^lis hosts—Cortes, with 
his stalwart Spaniards, in Mexico,— 
Clive at Plassy,—all these are me¬ 
mories which nse before us, and flit 
behind the scene on which this little- 
warrior-band is moving. At dawu. 
theMnarch begins; the Scinde horse in ‘ 
front, the main column following. On 
they move, at last along the dry bed 
of the Fulailiee river, through a s.> 3 - 
cession of small villages interspersed 
with groves of trees, until they reach 
a spot where the river-bed turns in a 
straight line towards the erlPWthe 
distance of about a thousand yards : 
on the left, oi westward of this Wd, 


was a walled shikarear; 4>ii the rigbi; 
was a village concealed by trees, and 
protected by watercjits and eiicl<J- 
sures; and again, beyond this, a wide 
canal ran at right angles; in front 
lay a narrow plain, dotted with low 
sandy Ivillocks arid camel-bushes. 
Charles Napier secs hisbattle-ground. 
Here his enemy is posted well and 
strongly. Beloochocs line the walls 
of the shikargar on tlie left, and all 
along the bed and banks of the Nul¬ 
lah j and in the village on the right 
are masses of fierce wild warriors,' 
armed with sword and shield an<l 
matchlock j in rear are large bodies 
of horse; in front are planted nu- 
inorous pieces of aiitillcry. To 
turn such a position was imprac¬ 
ticable ; and the smallness of the 
British force did nor admit of any 
extensive Hank movement; it must 
be taken in front. T'ho weakest 
point is chosen for attack. I’he 
dispositions aro made calinly and 
skilfully. Tlie guns a<lv'^auce on onr 
right, and open lire on tlie shikargar 
and the enemy’s artillery. The in¬ 
fantry aro formed in (ichclon of bat¬ 
talions from the right, “refusing 
the. left flank to save it from the fire 
of the village.” The Sciiulc horse- 
arc on the loft; k'hiiid is the bag¬ 
gage and the baggage - guard; the 
camels squatted iu a circle, with 
their noses tunicd inwards, aud the 
iiicii lying between their iiCcks, All 
is ready ; the bugles sound, and the 
(Echelon advances, led,-by the 22d 
Regiment—“maguificont'l’'ii)perary!” 
—“ as at a review, across a fine plain, 
swept by the guns of the enemy;" 
the men keening toucl^ ami step, aud 
looking steamly on the faces of their 
foe. The Oencrars eye sees a gap iu 
the shikargar wall, by which a i-ush 
might be niaclo on his flank ; a com- 
paiiy of the 22d is detached to clear 
ana occupy it. This is done. Tew, 
their captain, leading on his men, 
is shot (lead ; and “thus this hero 
fell.” Onwards the njgiments move ; 
they aro within one hundred yards 
of the enemy’s line; a galling fire 
is met with firmness and returned : 
and now, fierce and impatient, mad 
with martial ardour, the Beloochees 
throw aside the matchlocks, and rush 
with sword and shield on their foes. 
Amazed aud shaken by the ferocity 
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and masses of these swordsmen, even 
the 22d are giving way under the 
terrible pressure, wien the grey old 
warrior appears in their front, raises 
his hat and cheers; the cheer is 
token up, and on they dash, impetu¬ 
ous and resistless. And “ now was 
scon the supe«ority of the musket 
and bayonet over the sword and 
shield and matchlock;” the advan¬ 
tage of the shoulder-to-shoulder 
order over the loose efforts of indi¬ 
vidual valour. “Down went those 
bold and skilful swordsmen under 
the superior power of the musket 
and bayonet;’’ yet, even writhing 
with their death-wound, tunicd, and 
with, dying, hand dealt strokes at 
their foe, and fell, breathing dcfianc(} 
and deadly hate, h’or three hours 
this fierce combat endures ; the fight 
is man to man, and hand to hand ; 
British soldiers have grown ferocious 
as Beloochccs ; no quarter is given 
or taken. “The shambles have it 
all to themselves to-day,” said a 
soldier to his general, as ho plunged 
his bayonet into the body of an un¬ 
yielding chief. Still the nuUali is 
not cleared. It is the crisis of the 
action. An opening in the shikar- 
gar wall hfis been made for ITutt’s 
guns, which now pour a cross fire on 
tlie enemy’s line, and the horse are 
ordered to force 'the right. The 
canal is iiKi)assablc, }>ut down the 
bod of the river dash thc.se dauntless 
horsemen, and, after a stern struggle, 
clear the village, though many a 
saddle is eiriptied, and many a gap 
made in their ranks. At the same 
time withering volleys sweep the 
face of the nullah. Threatened by 
the cavalry iii tlioir rear, and over¬ 
whelmed by the murderous fire, the 
Beloochccs are seen retreating—uot 
hastily or in rout, but sullenly and 
reluctantly, ever, tiuming defiantly, 
and dispersing only when chargeS by 
the horse, or broken by artillery. 
The British troops cross the river, 
and the field is won. A, bloody field 
it was. The bed and banks of the 
' river arc strewu with heaps of dead 
and piles of arms* There were few 
.wounded : “ the slain htui <iied well 
and quickly.” Within a circle of fifty 
yards, foiir hundred bodies lay, and 
' clumps of dead had fallen where 
none of the antagonists were three 


TOjds * from each ^ther., CJbarles 
Napier forms his, camp on the 
enemy’s ground, and the .men in 
hollow square, with the bag^ag^ iii 
the centre, and, resting on their arms, 
bivouac on the battle-field. Such was 
Mecaiiee. The tactics wore simple. 
The ground and circumstances admit¬ 
ted not of manoeuvring ; but all that 
ready skill could do was done; the 
weakest point was «attacked — the 
readiest and fittest order of battle 
adopted—every turn of the action 
was seen and seized—the best time 
was chosen for the decisive move¬ 
ment of the cavalry and artilleiy. It 
was a soldier’s battle, if such may be 
said of a fight whore the General’s 
presence was an inspiration. Charles 
Napier throughout showed the skill 
and courjigo ol a soldier, and approved 
himself a leader of men. We have 
seen him on the eve of a battle, let 
us licar him when the day of peril and 
slaughter is ended, and he stands face 
to fiice with Ills God :—“ Riding over 
the field of Meeaneo afterwards, I 
said to myself, Am I guilty of these 
horrid scenes ? My cousc'once re¬ 
proached me not. This blood is on 
the AnjjKirs, not on me.” 

In this battle the British force had 
25G killed and wounded. The enemy 
is supposed have lost riOOO mcu. 

Now another personage appears on 
the scene. At daybreak it is knowu 
that Shero Mohammed, the Lion of 
Meerjioor, wlio had ailvaneed from 
his own territory with the intent of 
joining his brother Ameers in the 
battle, was only a few miles off, with 
10,0(X) men at his bjxck. Hydrabad 
is first to be taken,—then for a dasli 
at the Lion. 

The presence of tils prince, who 
had not been included iu the penal 
troiity, showed the wide combiha- 
tions of the Belooclicc race, and 
proved plainly that the assemblage 
at Meeaneo was no improvised movo 
mont of rage and despair, no impulse 
of self-defence, but a part of a well- 
concerted plan. 

Whilst the panic of defeat is still 
upon the Ameers, and “ terror is rife,” 
the city is summoned to surrender on 
pain (^leing stormed. Vakeels ap¬ 
pear iWlemand terms. “Life< apd 
nothing else," was the reply. “ De- 
cideP before mid-day, for the dead will 
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then 1)6 buried, and my men will have form a strong line of defence and a 
had their breakfasts.” Tlien is seen base of operations.- At Meeanee it was 
a procession slowly approaching, and Charles Napier’s policy to strike; it 
the six chief Ameers enter the camp, is now his policy to wait. His small 
and “ lay theie jewelled swords at band, reduced by sickness and the 
the conqueror’s feet.” Beaten and Hydrabad garrison, is no longer 
dispirited, they shrink from defence, equal to an onward movement, so, 
though the walls are high and built like a gootl soldier, he secures his 
on solid rock, thmigli “ every house communications with the river by an 
within is a citadel of mud, and their intrenched eanip, sends for reinforco- 
Beloochees would have fought like ments, and endeavours by the appear- 
tigera.” ■ ance of weakness to tempt his enemy 

On the 20th, three days after the from his fastnesses. Thus he bides 
battle, the 'British flag is waving his time, confident, in Jiis resources 
from the towers of Hydrabad, and and precautions. “ Thousands were 
British soldiers arc camped‘in and beaten from a strong })Osition, and 
around the old romantic city—the they will not attack mo in a strong 
Ameers their captives, their tortress one; yet nothing shall bo left to for- 
audtreasuresthoirprize. HcreClmrlcs tune, and while believing they dare 
Napier meets with a difliculty more not attack me, wc are ready if they do 
trying than the fight at Meeanee. — having, 1 at, Strict guards and night 
Within the fortress arc the zenanas, patrols ; 2d^ A very strong fort, so 
full of women, guarded by robust repaired as it has not been for many 
well-armed Talpoors,who were order- a year ; ;3d, A battaliim in garrison ; 
ed, “ on the snghtest insult, to cut -Itli, Provisions for three months : it 
the women s throats, and fight their is impregnable, except by a regular 
own way abroad.” These were a siege, and they have neither gun.s nor 
constant source of apprehension, a science; 6th, My own camp on the 
ready nucleus for intrigue and trcach- Indus, strongly intrenched and provi- 
ery, and he is glad to get rid of his sioned for two months; 0th, Rein- 
female captives, eveii at the expense forcements in March j 7tli, A largo 
of the large booty in jewels which, jiluiii swept by our guns and liliose 
according to his account, and it was of two steamers. Yes! Belooohces, 
doubtless true, they c.urried off with we arc snug, and glory shall be yours 
them. It would be dishonour to the if you drive us into the river; but 
memory of the old soldier to refute even if you do drown u», you cannot 
the accusation of maltreating and get the Hydrabad fortress ; it will be 
spoiling these ladies, which was defended. God may destroy us, but 
brought against him. Such was and the Beloochccs cannot,,” 
must have been a fiction and a r.v Thanks to Iiis own provident ar- 
lumny. Now Outram, the political, rangements, the reinforceiuents arrive 
again enters on the stage., 'At Mcea- from Sukkur and Knrrachce sooner 
nee he had left before the iiglit, to go than was expected, apd Stack’s bri- 
with two huntlred men and fire a sink- gadc, which, for Mic sake of creating 
argar on the river; he returns to sug- a moral effect, had been ordered to 
gest that the old game of negotiations proceed by laud, after a difllcult and 
may be played over again with Shere hazardous march, joins him. Ouco 
Mohammed, and obtains permission more in strength, he sallies forth on 
to treat with him. The Lion, glad to the Lieu at the head of 60(X) men, 
escape the present danger, professes and finds him po8tc«l with 20,000 at 
submission, and retires to his lair at Dubba, six miles south of Hydrabad. 
Mcerpoor. Here lie becomes the The battle is the story of Meeanee 
centre on which the broken tribes, repeated with variations. The posi- 
thc roving bands, and all the Belo -ch tion was very similar. “ The enemy'* 
race might rally, and_is more formid- was posted beliind a nullah formed 
able than ewer. His own town of by two parallel ditches. The first 
Meerpoof, with the desert Omer- eight feet deep and twenty-two feet 
cote m its rei^, and on it8*fl)i“ the across; then a bank forty-three feet 
delta, full of jungles, nullahs, and wide ; then the second ditch forty- 
malaria,” and subject to inundations, two met across and seventeen deep. 
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The inner banks were highest, ah^ 
from behind them they opposed us 
first with matchlock-fire, then with 
sword and shield. The ditches were 
also filled with groups rushing on 
the flanks of the soldiers as they de-. 
scended into them. On their right 
and rear was the village of Dubba, 
and on the left a large wood. The 
advance is now from the left, as it 
seemed practicable to turn the ene¬ 
my’s right flank, and is again imade 
in dchelon of battalions, as his right 
might be attacked from the wood.” 
The artillery open fire on the left. 
The “ ever-fdorious 2'2d again leads. 
This brave battalion marches uj) to 
the nuilah, .under a heayy fire of 
matchlocks, without returning a shot 
till within forty paces of the in- 
trenchinent, and then stormed it like 
British soldiers.” Again the rushes 
of the Beloochee swordsmen met 
■with fire and steel in serried array; 
again the sword and .shield go down 
before the bayonet. Unable to stand 
the cross-fire of the artillery and 
the charge of the 22(1, they move 
towards their own left, are assailed 
by a brilliant charge of tljo cavalry, 
and are once more in retreat. Again 
they lounge off slowly, and indifferent 
to our musketry, though volleyedduto 
their backs at five yards’ distance.” 
Again the field is found covered with 
heaps of grim swordsmen. The ter- 
ribleness of the slaughter is relieved 
here as at Meeanee by deeds of 
chivalry, wliiijh carry us back to the 
tales of Paladins ami e.mint knights. 
“M'Murdo slew three Bcloochces 
in this battle, hand to hand, and 
two at Mecajicc.” “ A Sepoy fought 
five in a ditch,' anck. killed them all.’’ 
“ A feUow cut down youngFitzgerald’s 
horse, and Fitz fell under him ; biit 
being the strongest man in Scinde, 
parried two blows while tliseiigaging 
himself from his horse ; then rising, 
his counter-blow went through tur¬ 
ban and skull down to the teeth: 
the shield was of no avail" against 
that terrible arm.” Are we reading, 
of Koland or Araadis do Gaul? 
Nor was the chivalry all on our side. 
“ Hoche Mohammed Seedec, an Abys¬ 
sinian slave, heroic in strength of 
body and mind,” at the heap of a 
band of brother slaves, the domestic 
piards of the Ameers, maintains and 


iaapires .the fight tHth' uAbcat'ird^ 
fury, until “ all fall to the last roan 
under the bayolietfi of th6’‘ 22cL” 
These are Charles NapieFa experi¬ 
ences of the battle 

“ I was surprised at the improve¬ 
ment in the'-men’s fighting. At 
Meeanee they showed hesitation and 
wonder; at Diibba they were like 
cucumliers. As to myself, felt a 
different man, my confidenci in the 
^Idiera and myself being complete. 

I felt at eiise, and could have 
changed my whole order of b ttle in 
the fight if it had been wanteu.” 

Hence the career of success is 
rapid—Meerpoor is occupied ; Omer- 
coto secured ; the Lion chped into 
the desert. Hence he sallies forth, 
is again a mllyirig-point, but, soon 
entangled in the web which his skil¬ 
ful opponent spreads for him, he is 
encompassed.on all sides. Cut off 
from all communications, his force 
disperses at the sound of the first 
shot, and he flies across the Indus 
to the Khclat Mils an exile and a 
fugitive. The oonqm'st is now com¬ 
plete. Scinde is annexed, and Charles 
Napier made its govenior. 

The rule of the Talpoors had 
passed away—their zenanas were 
empty, tlicir treasures spoiled, their 
sliikargars broken up. The turban 
was taken from tliem, and they 
themselves are s(mt to pine and 
languish as captives in a strange 
land. Not a soul cried God bless 
them. ’Twas a melancholy fate- 
defeat, ..ruin, desertiem, captivity; 
and whether (le8(irved or not, must» 
be ever seen shaded by the mourn¬ 
fulness which hallows misfortune. 

The drama closes; the curtain 
drops, and the actors are before 
tlie foot-lights. 

As a military event, the conquest 
of Scinde was a most perfect episode 
of war—perfect in it8unity,it8 design, 
and its action—perfect in its details. 
TheMefeuce of Jelalabad, glorious as 
it was, was but the conseciuence of 
defeat, the advances of Pollock and 
Nott the retrievals of disaster. This 
was a conquest, strategically and 
tactically complete, unvarying jdn 
success and design from bi^nning 
to end. selertitfg and secarin^ 
a safe base of operations, in main- 
communications, in choosing- 
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roiitei, in the .pUne of.the campaignt 
in the nnlcnlation of the time and 
se^onB, he illustrated all the great 
principles of war ; and in all the de- 
tails of movement, the maintenance 
of discipline, and the power of or¬ 
ganisation, he showed himself an 
adept In soldiership. The conception 
of tlie march on Emaun-Ghur—the 
rapidity of the attack at Mceance ere 
the combinatioas of the Ameers were 
complete—the intrenched position at 
Hydrabad—the msirvellous combin¬ 
ations by which Shere Mohammed 
was enclosed, naralysed, and defeated 
without a battle, are all grand lessons 
in the art of war. Not less remark¬ 
able and noteworthy are his careful 
provision of means, the iron disciplijie 
oy which the excesses of war were 
prevented, and security obtained from 
all hostility of the population. His 
bazaars wore full when the An]c<?rs 
could scarcely collect supplies, and 
his information was ever more cer¬ 
tain and rapid than tliciiu The 
adoption of the e'chelon movement 
ill battle, too, with troops young, 
htdf drilled, and unaccustomed to 
move together in brigades, showed 
skilful handling. “Had they ad¬ 
vanced in a long line of eleven rogi- 
ineiits, they .would have wavered to 
and fro like a sea, and got into con¬ 
fusion before tlio nullah was reached : 
but in single battalions they did 
it well, even beautifully* This 
campaign, well Studied, would be 
worth more in its lessons and 
experiences than field exercises or 
aides me'.noires” 

The Great Captain of the. age thus 
pronounced judgment on the man 
and his work :— 

“ Ho manifested at all times entire 
discretion and prudence in the forma¬ 
tion of hus plans, great activity in 
making the preparations which were 
necessary to insure success, and 
finally -great zeal, gallantry, and 
science in ca,rrying his plans and 
preparations into full execution.” 

As a political event, it must bo 
ever dark and doubtful. Conceiv 1 
in covetousness, continued from ne¬ 
cessity _aiid_ expediency, and con¬ 
cluded jn violence—warn it as you 
will, it js a damn^ spot. No argu¬ 
ments set forth in state papers, no 
casuistry, can make it just, fjord 


, , . 

Menborpu^ joatifieEr ii'thiiB: “ Fca^ 
signers in Scand^ they had; only 
hmd their power hy the sword, ana 
by the sword they have lost it* Theit 
position was widely different from 
that of a native prince succeeding a 
long line of aucestors, the object-of 
thehereditaiy afiection and obraicnce 
of his subjects. They had no claim 
to consideratipn -on the ground of 
ancient possession, or of national 
prejudice. Certainly they had none 
arising out of the goodness of their 
government. To take advantage of 
the. crime they had committed to 
overthrow their power, was a duty to 
the people they had so long mis¬ 
governed.” , 

These arguments are based neither 
on moral right or sound iiolitieal 
doctrine. Some of them might be 
adduced as reasons for attacking the 
French empire, otlicrs for the de¬ 
thronement of the King of Naples, 
or the upsetting of the Hiipsourg 
dynasty. 

That “ the Removal of the Ameers 
from the country with which they 
were no longer to bo cnunccted as 
sovereigns, was a measure of obvious 
expediency,” may be granted, but all 
the stops which led to that expedi-' 
ency wore violations of all the laws 
of right betwixt man and nian, and • 
of political justice betwixt state and 
state. That this policy might have 
been forced on Lord Elleiiboroiigh by 
the errors of his predecessors, and 
that Charles Napier was llbund to 
fulfil the instructions of^his superiors, 
must be allowed j and had they only 
pronounced expediency and avoided 
the sophistry of liumaiiity ami jus¬ 
tice, they W'ould Imvo ftieen absolved 
from responsibility; but by striving to 
father the unjust act on a just prin¬ 
ciple, they have rendered themselves 
amenable to judgment on the general 
issue. Wo would not meddle with 
the Outran! controversy—it is a 

f iretty quarrel as it stands. The po- 
itical miglit have been abstractedly 
right, but the results and conclusions 
are all in favour of the soldier. The 
question of Roostiim’s innocence and 
Ali’s treachery, of the authenticity of 
letters and seals, might be a debate- 
able poi|it; but there can be no doubt 
that the final treaty once resolved 
on, delays, compromises, and diplo- 
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macy, would have led to ruin and de¬ 
struction, and that the stern resolve 
and decision of the old soldier who 
r^ected the illusion , of {joace when 
20,000 men were before him in arms, 
saved the country from a second etli- 
tion of the Cabool massacre. That 
treaty was in fact a declaration of 
war, and the protest should have 
been made a.gainst thqi|:, and not the 
measures which it necessitated. But 
are not these things written in 
Blue-books? Have there not been 
attacks, reply and counter-replies’? 
If Outran! sininul, has not the wrath 
■ of Sir William been hurled against 
him, and have not his supposed ini¬ 
quities been j:ecorded by a pen doubly 
steeped in gall; and is not Uiat retri¬ 
bution enough for one man ? The con¬ 
quest of Scindo was to be balanced 
by its iwlmiuistration. The puuish- 
ment inllicted on the Ameers was to 
be comiiensated by the good result¬ 
ing to the conquered races, tJie poor 
and oppressed, from a change of rule. 
This was the plea for conquest, and 
was to be its vindication. Charles 
Napier sets about this work well and 
manfully. Ho starts on the old jn-in- 
ciplcs, and from the ohl point—des¬ 
potism. “ This union of legislative, 
judicifil, and executive power in one 
person, is the essence of martial law, 
and its exhibition, though contrary 
to English ideas, very uceesssiry here.” 
Years of repression, stagnation, and 
feudal tyranny, were to be redeemed; 
the riglif of robbery annulled ; order 
established; one general action of 
law recognised; iudiistiy stimulat¬ 
ed ; labour protected ; the resources 
of the country developed; life and 
property secu^d. ■. This was tough 
work, and was to he done only by 
fitting the new system to the existing 
state of things, using the old agencies 
as much as possible for the new work, 
and avoiding any farther disturbance 
of social relations or territorial pos¬ 
sessions than the conquest naturally 
involved. Murder, slavery, robbery, 
were at once to be suppressed with 
- the strong hand, and the other great 
evils put down; but the amalgama¬ 
tion of races, their improvement and 
amelioration, were to he left to the 
gradual inilueuco of order aii^ civili¬ 
sation. “ Control the robbers, con¬ 
trol the waters, open the communiea.- 
tions, and the natural richness of the 


land and variety of produce will do 
all the rest.’\ 

There were* three races with their 
various natures and habits to be (con¬ 
sidered. “TheBeloochee-struts with 
sword and shield j the Scindiau sleeps 
till kicked: the Hindoo goes about, 
all eyes and fingers as supple as his 
conscience, robbing everybody — to 
him the English are as a fcast.*^ The 
Bclooch wiis to he turned from “a 
military chief into a small farmer— 
from a feudal retainer into a landed 
proprietor; the Sciudian was to bo 
stimulated to exertion by, his labour 
being made free, his profits secure, 
and to be roused from the apathy of 
a mail who can live on a handful of 
grain, by the temptation of comforts 
and the increa’he of prices j tlie Hin¬ 
doo might safely be left to swing by 
himself in tlie roughest sea; ho was 
always on top of the wave—in the 
worst times could grow rich and fat. 
To etfect- this the Jaghires—lands 
hehl on feudal tenure—were secured 
to their original possessors, the terms 
being changed from military service 
to peaceful work on roads and public 
bnihliugs, with spado and mattock; 
and thus their holders were made 
interested in the existence of the 
government whicli protected them, 
and the general prosperity of the 
comitiy. The country was to be 
divided into three collect orates, pre- 
ijided over by English olficere, with 
subordinates under them; and the 
Kardars, the original collectors of 
revemu;, still retaining the offices 
they held under the Ameers. Tlio, 
collectors, were also invested with 
judicial functions, and were the ma¬ 
gistrates and tribunals of the land. 
A police ffircc of two thousand was 
formed from tlie Beloochees and na¬ 
tives. These were to assist the Kar¬ 
dars, but the two classes were iiidc- 
peuucnt of, and a check on each other. 
The Kardai' mi^bt complain of palico 
violence or inefficiency—the police of 
Kardar injustice. One-third was for 
the town, two for the country. The 
tariff on labour was to be done away 
with, and that, like other things, left 
to find its own price. Ryots were to 
be encouraged to become small pro¬ 
prietors, fanning a yeoman class, and 
artisans were invited from neighbour¬ 
ing hinds. A system of irrigation 
was to be established, and the wealth 
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of waters let in on the land. New 
products were to be introduced, and 
old manufactures revived. To these 
were appended the stem decree that 
the murderer should surely die—the 
thief be surely taken. Such was the 
scheme of the new nadishaw. for tl\c 
administration of his coiupiest. It 
was carried out riscrously and with 
vigour. ■ The Beloocheo was submis¬ 
sive, and ceased to be a roblau', 
though he did not rciadily become a 
trader or agriculturist: The sword 
and sliield were apjmrtenanccs only 
of the chief. Gibbets, with raurder- 
ei-s hanging on them, stood through¬ 
out the land. Robbers were chased 
into remote districts and taken. 
Small bodies of poli^ moved hitlier 
and thither, whore armed bands had 
scarcely d.ared to go before. The 
lowest appealed for justice and had 
it : before the tribunals a man was 
a man, whether Ameer or Ryot. Tlie 
tide of emigration llowed in on the 
country. 

* Rut Scindo was to Charles Na})ier 
a country which should bo defended 
as well as governed. It was a mili- 
t;iry frontier as well as a gove,rnment. 
Tills was also provided for: “ My 
Tegular force is kept in masses at 
Ilydrabad, Sukkur, and KiiiTacliee, 
satii from acfpiaintance and familia¬ 
rity with tlie people, regular Buga¬ 
boos, at whoso name the slaughters 
of Mceaueo ami Dubba arise in tlio 
mind. Next to them come tlic irre- 
gidar liorsemeu ; more divided, yet 
only in four or five posts, as a chain 
of eonncetioTi between the three 
capital colloctoralcs. These irregular 
horsemen arc of high caste, and will 
Ivoep company only with such ; they 
are a sort of yeomanry. After these 
come the police, in immediate con¬ 
tact with the peojile on all occa¬ 
sions.” A chain of posts was estah- 
li.shed from Shikarpoor to KiuTachee 
a Ion" the left bank of the Indus to 
cheek *ho hill tribes. Steamers kept 
up the communication by the river. 
Snell was the administration, civil 
and military. When all this is i .t- 
tled, more than a year after the con- 
(]iiest, he holds a comitia, a wittciia- 
gemote, a feudal assemhlagc, and 
Bummous all the chiefs and jaghir- 
deers to appear at Ilydrabad tojuake 
salaam and do homage. From north, 
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and west, and south, from every 
tribe and district of the Belooch race, 
they come/a strange and picturcsfpie 
throng, with their wild faces, their 
Hashing looks, their turbaned heads, 
and handsome drosses, crowding in 
aiul about the castellated walls and 
ramparts of the old city. Ohl men 
who had witnessed the conquest, 
men who had-fought at Meeaiiee, men 
wlio had been made childless in that 
stern light, stripliogs to ivliora th.it 
bloody field had given chieftainship 
and jaghires—alljWcre there prc.sr.ing 
forward eagerly to see the conqueror 
and padishaw 3 and curiously and 
proudly must that eagle eye have 
fallen on that mingkd multitude 
whom his sword had conquered and 
his will subjected. Thus all wa.s 
quiet within; without there were still 
rc.stlos.s enemies, roving about and 
issuing in bunds frojii the mountains 
on the west and north-west frontier. 
These were all of kin, ami wcie at¬ 
tached by sympathy or race to the 
Talpoor dyliasty ; and their incur¬ 
sions and predatory movements dis- 
turbcil the solidity of the conquest, 
by exciting the warrior spirit of the 
Reloocliees, and intermpting the sti- 
curity and absolutism of power which 
he wished to extend on both sides 
the Indus. The chiefs ou the west, 
between the llala mountains and the 
river, were subject to Rfitish govern¬ 
ment. Many of these bore names 
whiclf might figure in a pantomime-— 
against the “Jam of the Jokoas,” we 
should expect to see “by Mr F, 
Matthews.* Towards the north-west 
was the Khan of Khelat, a young 
man whose father Iwd been killed 
in the Affghan ^ar,*our friend and 
ally; but attached to his dominions, 
and connecting them with the lower 
Indus, was “ a range of savage rocks, 
called the Outchee hills, which run 
nearly perpendicularly westward from 
the river towards the Rolan monu- 
tains,” intersected by sandy ravines, 
dark passes, and difficult defiles; and 
in their midst were, villages and deep ^ 
hollows as places of retreat. These * 
were the fastness of the Jackraiices, 
Rhoogtees,* and Doomkees—wild 
tribes, avowed robbers and plun¬ 
derers,. warlike and Ibrocious—wlio 
scouted law and warred against 
civilisation, “ thinking all property 

£ 
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belonged of right to the strongest 
sword, and the plains made by na- 
tun) and cultivated by man for their 
spoil.” On the south swept a desert, 
eiglity miles wi<lc, separating them 
from Scindo, and supposed to be, im¬ 
passable by the remilar troops. 

J3cia Klian, chief of the Doomkees, 
had been ^ilty of a predatory raid, 
had defied and worsted his master, 
and then retreated to the robber’s 
nest. Charles Napier rcso]ve<l to 

E luck him from his eyrie, and make 
im a warning to evil-doers. 

The preparations for this exploit 
were made cautiously and secretly. 
The columns were moved towards 
the north, tho allies are warned, and 
on the I'.rth March 1845 the march 
commences. Wullee Chandia, a sub¬ 
ject chief, moves towards Poolagee ; 
Jacob’s horse advances on his right 
on Shahpoor; Charles Napier, with 
the hea<lquarters from Sukkur, on 
Ooch ; all places encircling the area 
of Gutchec rocks. .With them go the 
famous camel corps, 'the organisa¬ 
tion of which must not b(i omitted. 

‘‘ Each camel can-ied two men, one 
armed Avith carabine and sword, the 
other with a mnsquetoon and bayo¬ 
net. One man guided the animal 
and fought from its back ; the other 
was to act as an infantry soldier. 
On the camels Avere carried the nten’s 
)acks, cooking utensils, and beds; the 
attcr forming part of the saddle; 
and thus a bo(^ of sohliors, capable 
of acting as injfantiy Avhen required, 
having no tents, baggage, or commis¬ 
sariat to embarrass them, could make 
marches of sixty miles in twenty-four 
hours.” This body gave to the soli¬ 
dity of Englislf trdbps the mobility 
and rapidity of Aral) cavalry. Ali 
Moorad, with his contingent, marches 
by another route on the exti-emc 
right. On the third day the desert 
is crossed: all the columns, save All’s, 
have rcacned their destinations; the 
robbers, surjOTsed and stricken, hcWc 
withdraAvn within theiV fastness, 

^ leaving much of their cattle and luo- 
vision behind. This was Charles 
^ Napier’s aim. “ My object shall bo 
to drive the hill-meii into nnusses, 
because all history tells me that 
neither barbarous nor civilised Avar- 
^ riors of diflerent tribes or nations long 
agree when compressed.” “ I reckon 
on pushing them into masses, with 
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cattle, furniture, women, children 
—more helpless they than a regular 
army, being without the resources of 
one—a Avaudering nation! Thus the 
strength of their hills is turned 
against them, and their active, wild, 
enduring habits vanish.” Here he 
adopts “ a course of action in direct 
contradiction of that ^cat principle 
of war, concentration.”^ For in a war 
like this, to act on rules suitable to 
regular armies, wouhl be “ pedantry 
ainl a mistake.” He divides his force, 
but it is like the opening of a fan, or 
the throw of a casting net, which 
can be draAvn back at once on a 
centre. Bodies of horse arc placed 
at the mouth of the passes—Shah¬ 
poor is adoptc<4as a depot—the chief 
pass, Lallen, is fortified — Simpson 
advances by the Teyaga gorge to 
clear the passes in his Iront—Beja is 
supposed to be at Tongc, a stone 
punch-bowl, the only entrance to 
which is a hole. The columns enter 
the deep defiles—the dark rocks close 
around th('m, and the steep ridges * 
frown doAvn on them. Slowly and 
cautiously the old soldier moves on, 
gaining every day a foot-hold, cutting 
off stragglers and cattle, and inflict¬ 
ing on his foe the mischief which, in 
mountain warfarcj the invaders suffer 
from the invaded. Time is to him 
strength—to his enemy min. Su})- 
>lies are in his rear—starvation bc- 
lind them. The camel-drivers of his 
commissariat fail him ; the camel 
corps is put into requisition, achieves 
a march of sixty miles, and returns 
with twelve days’ provisions. The 
net is drslwn closer. Deyrah, their 
stronghold, is occupied; Ali Moorad 
has arrived, and has been forced on 
to shut up the northern outlet of the 
hill cluster. The robbers are driven 
to their last lair, Trukkeo. “ This 
famous hold is about tAvclve miles in 
length, with an average of six in 
breadth. The interior is a mass of 
small rocky hillocks, with precip¬ 
itous sides ; so that in any pari a 
strong position could be occupied in 
this euormou.s crater, for such it ap¬ 
pears to be. It is enclosed by a belt 
of perpendicular walls.” “ Outside 
the rocky belt of Trukkeo could not 
be astended, but from the interior it 
could,; wherefore, this great rude 
basin could only be entered by the 
passes, or rather passages, for the 
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rocks .met overhead : they are splits 
in the wall.” , This was to be esca- 
laded : but the robbers, broken and 
baffled, with an enemy in front, and 
starvation staring them in the face, 
have no longer faith in their fast¬ 
nesses. They surrender, and come to 
their conqueror’s tent “ with«the 
'Koran on their heads, and fear in 
their hearts,” All the combinations 
have been silccessful. “My plan 
was, however, not to fight ^ but to 
starve the tribes, by occupying lines 
across their country which they could 
not force.” “ The gist of my opera¬ 
tions is patience, slow consuming 
time is my weapon.” It was a grand 
lesson, grander than a hard-fought 
battle. He had before conquered the 
desert; he had now conquered the 
mountain fastnesses. He had proved 
that nothing is impracticable or im- 
))erviou8 to true soldiership ; ho had 
sliown to Scindian chiefs and Beloo- 
chee robbers that there was no limit 
to the reach of the Slieitan-ka- 
Bhaee’s mighty arm. Tlie robbers 
arc subdued and planted as colonists. 
The significance of this campaign, 
which was much under-valued at the 
time, was not fully manifest until the 
outbreak of the Punjaub called for 
co-operation, and it then showed a 
politic and wise forethought which 
had provided a safe frontier, and 
secured a line of march. In the 
latter end of ’45 the Sheik war breaks 
out. As usual he is ready. The 
thing had been long apticipated. 
“ With wondrous energy and ar¬ 
rangement, in forty days he assembled 
fifteen thousand men, with thirty 
thousand followers, four hundred 
miles from Kurrachee, completely 
furnished with provisions, carriages, 
military bridges, a flotilla, and Wit¬ 
tering tinin of sixty pieces, with an 
overflowing engineer’s force; his 
troops being meanwhile so excited 
and inspired that they tossed their 
arms in the air, and shouted to the 
charge as they went.” The whole 
plan of operations was mapped out 
before him; the alliance of tnbes, and 
assistance of friends secured, and the 
effect of combinations anticips! ted. 
The march was stayed by order, and 
the man himself sent for. He arrives 
after the battles, but finds iq his re¬ 
ception by chiefs and soldiers, and in 
the deep salaams of the natives, proof 


that his name as a soldier and con¬ 
queror had spread wide. • 

For five years his work 1ms gone 
on as conqueror and administrator. 

“ He had won two great victories, 
saved an army, conquered a rich 
kingdom, and tamed eighteen thou¬ 
sand robber-men, who had before re¬ 
peatedly defeated our troops, and 
disgraced our arms; he had tran- 
quillised and organised the govern¬ 
ment of Scinde successfully, ruling 
it also sucijcssfully for three years 
and a half.” And this had been doi .c 
under all difficulties and trials— 
trials and difficulties not to be fore¬ 
seen, and not coming within the 
range of the event. Fever seizes on 
him and his troops, prostrating their 
energies. Mutiny appears among 
new regiments, and is suppressed 
strongly—cholera sprc.ails a deadly 
desolation and fear—sickness bears 
him down—domestic affliction tries 
his heart—hostile measures disturb 
liis policy--yet s})ite of all the work 
goes on, and the administration of 
Scinde consolidates, if it does not 
justify, the coinpiest. 

We do not believe that the admi¬ 
nistration produced such an Elysian 
state as his biographer describes, or 
that it was shadowed even by the 
cruelty or oppression whicli his foes 
insinuate ; it was, what he himself 
professes it to have been, the practi¬ 
cal application of power and justice 
to a disorganised and dissolute 
state of society, of the best and 
most {icknowlcdged means for the 
improvement of a neglected country. 
There are facts and proofs winch 
speak above contro\ersies and faction. 
Murder and robbciy were repressed; 
order was acknowledged and main¬ 
tained ; wages increased; land was 
cultivated, grain exported; neigh¬ 
bouring people emigrated into the 
country; ne was enabled to take his 
army to the frontier, and leave the 
land almost under the guardianship 
of the police. Great works for irri¬ 
gating the land, bounding inundation, 
and making harbours and quays, wori‘ 
projected and in progress. 

Every'frhcrc he leaves attached to 
his own name and that of his cojm- 
try the impress of power and justice. 

Old Indians say ‘ there is no respect 
for you in India without ma^ifi(^cucc 
and show.’ A greater fallacy does 
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not exist.” “ Force is better thsto 
Outram’s silver sticks were 
discarded for muskets and bayonets: 
these were his fasces. The strong 
word enforced by the strong deed, 
made the b-arbarian bow in the dust 
and acknowledge that his “ Kismet” 
was great. 

He resigns to save his wife’s life, 
ajul in the autumn of 1847 leaves 
Sciiidc. Strange must have been his 
feelings as he looked his last on that 
land—the sceuc where his asuirations 
for command had met fulfilment; 
where laurels had been gathered for 
tlie grey head ; where he had looked 
on things sucli as few men look on, 
and dared tl^ngs which few men 
dare and live ; where his faithful 
soldiers had fallen around him in 
battle !ind ix’f.tilenco : wln^rc ae 
had buried his dead, wlierc he had 
won love, inspired fear, and provoke(l 
hate. It was the arena he had long¬ 
ed for, and ho found it pcojdod by 
other trials than the perils of war*. 
Tiiroughout, ho says tjiat he had 
maintained a fair conscience. What 
power besides could have upheld him 
111 doing what he did ? What other 
power innate in man could have en¬ 
abled him to endure a life darkmu'd 
by so many trials, and stripped bare of 
every consolation sai e the conscious¬ 
ness of right purpose and sueeessful 
endeavour? Tims end the comjuest 
and administration of Scinde. (Jabool 
laid shadowed the conquest—the me¬ 
mories of FmauivCIliur, Meeanee, and 
the Cutcheo hills, throw back the ray 
of victory and prestige on the horrors 
of that fearful pass. 

Once move he is in England, sixty- 
five years old. He iifmet by the ap- 
>lause of a people, by the love* and 
lonour of comrades ; the Clrcat Cap¬ 
tain lauds and exalts. Yet thcie is 
bitterness even in this full cup. The 
neglect of party and the stiifc of fac¬ 
tion grieve him. Ripou, Outram, 
Buist, are so many Mordccais stand¬ 
ing in his gate. • 

A triumph is at hand. There is a 
Ci'isis in India. The British arms 
have met with a check. The British 
power is menaced. A man !s wanted 
for the emergency. The people of 
England demand Ohai-les Napier. The 
(Jreat Captain selects him,—“ Either" 
you or I must gothe hostile Directors 
accept him as a necessity. “ What 
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power had. enabled him thus to stride 
on. their prostrate necTi^ still stiffened 
with pride and malice 1 ” We are 
surely reading of a Tartar Khan, or 
New Zealand chief, not of the ehivrJ- 
rous soldier or happy warrior. It 
was a triumph to be selected as their 
champion in an emergency by a ne- 
tion, but surely this was not the way 
in which a great mind would evince 
or feel it. • 

He is again in India. Goqjerat 
has been fought, and the crisis has 
passed. Lord Dalhoiisic is Governor. 
His work now is not to lead an army, 
but to reform it. There is m icli t<» 
do, and ho docs it resolutely. To 
uudorstaiid all that follows, it must 
be remembered that he is no longer 
supreme as in Scinde, but subordi¬ 
nate to the Governor in Council. 11 is 
lirs>t act .almost is io draw up a memoir 
on the dc'fcnce of the country, and a 
memorandum on the civil and military 
administration of the Puujaub, in 
which t)i(*re ai’e very strong terms, 
strongrcflectionsongoverningpowers, 
strong animadversions on jiolicy anil 
government. This is the first chal¬ 
lenge ; it provokes reply, and hence¬ 
forth there is war between com- 
mander-in-chief, and (!ouneil, and 
Court of Directors. In the beginning 
of fyrjO there is apparent disalieetion 
in the Sepoys occupying the Pun- 
jaub, caused by an alteration in their 
pay. Whilst this was a hostile and 
eoiiquored country, they had addi¬ 
tional allowances, having passed the 
Indian frontier; “ when the country 
Avas annexed, this allowance M'as 
withdrawn.*’ This is seized as a 
cause of general discontent. A gene¬ 
ral mutiny seems imminent. By 
dexterous management and active 
measures, this insubordinate 'disposi¬ 
tion is repressed at most points ; but 
at Goviiul-Glmr, one ot the great 
foilrcsses of the Punjaub, the G6th 
Ri\gimeut broke into open mutiny, 
“ insulted their olficers, attempted 
to seize the gates, and wore only pre¬ 
vented by the accidental presence of 
a cavalry regiment.” This affair is 
dealt with by Sir Walter Gilbert. 
The ringh'aders are punished. The 
Commander-in-chief thinks the pun- 
islimenl* unequal to the crime, and at 
once, oj^ his own authority, disbands 
the regiment, and gives their place 
and number to a Goorka corps. A 
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short time previous he had sfuspend- 
ed a regulation affecting the uaual 
allowance to the Sepoys, for purchas¬ 
ing their food, according to the mar¬ 
ket prices of the countries in which 
they served, on the supposition tha^ it 
might increase the disanection already 
existing. The amount involved by this 
act was trifling—less than ten pounds 
in the aggregate. “ A principle, how¬ 
ever, not monfiy, was in question.” 
It was an invasion of prerogative— 
an excess of authority ; and the Go¬ 
vernor-general meets it with the fol¬ 
lowing reprimand, though the Gen¬ 
eral’s order was confirmed. 

“ But the Governor-general in Coun¬ 
cil, from a consideration of the papers 
before him, fools it necessary to inti¬ 
mate, for the futtiro guidance of his 
Excellency, that the Governor-general 
in Council will not again permit the 
Cominandor-in-chief, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, to issue orders which 
shall change the pay and allowances 
of the troo 2 )S serving in India, and 
. thus practically to exercise an autho¬ 
rity which has been reserved, and 
most properly reserved, for the su- 
lircmc government alone.” At this 
the blood of the old soldier boils 
over, and he resigns his command. 
Yet in this we cannot sec what the 
biographer denounces as “brutal in¬ 
solence,” or “ gi'oss insult.” Charles 
Napier never admitted an invasion 
<if his own authority. The miestion 
is referred to the Duke. His decision 
comes. 

“ The Duke of Wellington has carc- 
fidly perused these iiapcrs, as well as 
many other documents; an'd having 
given his best attention to the whole 
subject, he has arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion, that there existed no sufticient 
reason for the suspension, at Wuz-* 
zeerabad, of the rule for coraiicnsa- 
tion of tlm I5th August 1819, and 
that the Governor-general was right 
in expressing his disapprobation of 
the act.” 

Such a judgment from such a man 
annuls criticism. We judged by facts 
belbre; we do,so uow,and confess that 
facts and arguments as stated on both 
sides in the Bliio.-book, are against I\a- 
pier. He was manifestly wrong, and 
aggri'ssive throughout. His firfA re¬ 
port was dictatorial and reflective ; 
he is ever, by his own showing, laud¬ 
ing the policy of Lord Ellenborough 


to the disparagement of his Succes¬ 
sors; and at the dinner at Bombay, on 
his return, he stated “frankly, and 
amidst cheers of great significance, 
instances of Lord Dalhousie’s bad go¬ 
vernment,” and this too in the Presi¬ 
dency of a country of which he was 
Governor-general. Yet in the biogra- 

g iy, disingenuously enough. Lord 
alhousieis represented as the assail¬ 
ant, and as heaping insult and wrong 
upor him. “This is a way the Na¬ 
piers have. Tliey liit a man ; he hits 
- again, and presently is shown up as 
an aggressor and bully. 

At a tinie such as this, when the 
crisis is come and the evil, so long ini- 

E ending has fallen upoir us ; when a 
irge body of our Sepoys arc in open 
andbloody rebellion; when the fealty 
of others IS doubtful, the opinions of 
a iiuin like Charles Naiuer on the 
military polity of India are valuable 
anil ini cresting. 

To him, from beginning to end, the 
system of the Indian army, especially 
that of Bengal; ajjpeared unsidc. In 
the withdrawal of its oflicers for the 
staff, ill the negligence and apathy of 
others, he foresaw signs that the 
influence and authority would pass 
over to native oificers. The plan of 
keeping Euroiican troojis one hun- 
dri'd miles apart, of dispersing soldiers 
in small detachments, and employing 
them as police instead* of keeping 
tliem in masses, was denounced by 
him as an error. To inevease the 
moral and jihysical 'force of the 
native army, whilst dimiiiishiiig its 
iiuinbers, was also a favourite idea. 
Delhi he ever iioiuted out as a place 
to be strongly heli]^ ami made a jioint 
of concentration. The disaffection 
which he himsidf had to deal with, 
and which to Directors and Boards 
of Administration seemed temporary 
•.hd of little import, had to him a 
more widesiu’cadnig tendency and a 
•ilccpcT source than complaints of pay. 
In it he recognised the working of 
religious feeling and n-ligous inffu- 
eucc. To meet the evil ho proposes 
the substitution of Goorka battalions 
and other irjogular corps for Seiioys, 
“ not only because of their fine quali¬ 
fications of body and spirit, but their 
freedom from hampering religious 
scriqilcs and customs.” He lioiicd 
thus to render the prejudices and 
customs of the Sepoys nugatory for 
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mischief. *‘But the greatest value 
of the Goorkas, in his eyes, was the 
ftirnishing a sure check on Sepoy 
mutiny; for he harl discovered tkat 
the insubordinate spirit of the Sepoys 
was prineijmlly among the Brahmins, 
and secretly nourished by their reli¬ 
gious men, with a view to control the 
Government.” 

Thus the man speaks to us from 
his grave. He had spoken before; so 
had others ; yet their wllrnings were 
as idle words. Governments and 
Directors see only the present. All 
seems peace and tranquillity. Our 
Crimean soldiers are dislKinued and 
scattered over the land; our Indian 
empire is lfonri.shiiig; when suddenly 
war bursts forth in Oliina, and in the 
midst of our Eastern dominions springs 
iq) suddenly a ilangerwhicli threatens 
to shako our power to its very found¬ 
ations. A little while since, and a 
small thing might have dammed this 
evil; now it is spreading like a mighty 
inundation, and will tax all our 
strength and try our ix'sourccs. 

In January 1«.51 he resigns and de.- 
parts for England. Ills journey is 
one ovation. In Scindc, Kardurs sur¬ 
round him in crowds, and present 
him with a sword—soldiers greet 
him enthusiastically. At Bombay 
he is feted and praised. 

Years pass on uow, partly in re¬ 
pose, partly in sulfering—partly in 
comfort, partly in litigation and con¬ 
tention. The end is drawing near. 
We sec him* bearing the pall, and 
.standing by the grave, of his old 
Captain ; and “ men saw that eagle- 
face, that bold strong eye, and felt 
that there w'as»still a mighty man of 
battle before 'them,” He was not 
long to be. Wo pass on to the 
chamber of death. It is a morning 
in August. The old warrior is lying 
“on a naked camii-be<lstead, the win* 
dows of the room open, and the fresh 
air of heaven blowing on his manly 
face trophies of Indian spears, Bel- 
ooch shields, rich sabreS, and other 
spoils hang around ; “ at his feet was 
the chief Ameer’s white-marble chair 
of state, bearing on its seat his own 

g ood-service sword, infieritcd from 
is father, and never disgraced. His 
family surround him; “his grieving 
servants were present, and at his feet 
stand two veterans of his regiment, 
gazing with terrible emotion at a 


countenance then settling in death, 
which they had first seen beaming 
in the light of battle.”- “ The colours 
of the 22d Eegimcnt—colours borne 
at Meeanec' and Hydrabad — an* 
waving over the dying hero;” the 
memory of the past lies at his heart, 
and closing over it now arc visions 
of the future that shall be. Thus, 
calmly and grandly Charles Napier 
passes away. ' 

In following him thus tlirougli his 
history, we seem to be following him 
to his tomb, and mourning over his 
grave. As mourners, we would speak 
his funeral oration, and write his cpi- 
ta})h. 

The whole man lies before us—his 
heart Vi^as an unveiled sanctuary, his 
thoughts were uttered as they arose, 
and his feelings expressed as they 
awoke in his heart. “Has ho not in 
his journals laid his own character 
bare even to the bones 1” “ Has he 
not in this work been presented 
naked- shown as the dead body of 
Hector was when crowding Greeks 
admired its manly beauty and supe¬ 
rior size?” Yes—wchave the face, 
the words, the life before us. In all, 
wc sec the strong man—strong in 
deed, strong in word, strong in 
thought, strong in purpose, strong 
in will, strong in love, strong in 
liatredj strong in passion, strong in 
pnyudice. His nature attached and 
repelled strongly. It drew Kennedy, 
M‘Murdo, Brown, Kathborne, around 
him; it drove Hoggs, Outrams, Jacobs, 
Buists, into the hostile lists. Most 
surprising of all the strengths was 
the marvellous and untiring energy 
which animated the man from boy¬ 
hood to his grave—which was ever 
stirring, ever acting—drawing him 
from sick-beds, and caiTying him on¬ 
wards under the weight of years, 
tlmnigh labours, perils, and fatigue, 
undaunted and unsubdued. Struck 
down by a coup-de-soleil, he rises up 
to lliink of liis "plans—sixty-five years 
old, he travels seventy miles, and is 
twenty-two hours in the saddle. 
Earnest he was, too —earnest and 
vehement. Loving, too—loving to 
the horse which bore him to the 
battle, to the child which hung round 
his knees, to the comrades wio had 
fought by his side. That he was 
jirudent, we see and know—that he 
was avaricious, we believe not. As 
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he himself says, who would have 
thrown 2000 men 35,000, and 

.staked his life and fame on the issue, 
for the sake of plunder ? We see no 
traces of avarice, of generositv very 
many. Self-denying and self-aDstain- 
iug he was, in all stages and under 
all circumstances. 

To characterise him we should say 
he was a soldier, “egg and bird a 
soldier.” The* love m soldiers and 
soldiership was inbred and innate. 
His faculties were inspired by it. 
The creative faculty he thought his 
i)eculiar gift. Twas a mistake. 
Whatever he devised and did was 
in the spirit of a soldier. Even in 
his dreams of a future ho speculated 
on meeting Alexander, Caosar, and 
Napoleon hereafter. His paradise 
was not that of the Mohammedan, a 
sensual scene, whore houris sat by- 
cool fountains, and birds sang from 
luxuriant trees, but a grim Valhalla, 
where warriors should meet and look 
each other in the face. Endurance, 
fortitude, readiness, love of action,* 
love of danger, were the attributes of 
his soldier nature. Ho had also majiy 
of the virtues of a leader. With him 
the virtues of a chief wore based on 
tiic knowledge of a soldier. “ The 
man who loads an army cannot suc¬ 
ceed unless his whole mind is thrown 
into his work, any more than an 
actor, can who docs not feel his part 
as if he feels the man he represents. 
It is not saying come and go that 
will make battles; you must make 
tiie men you lead come and go with 
a will to their work of death; and 
this can only be done by stirring 
them up, by making them belieye 
you delight and glory yourself in 
your work. ‘ The great art of com¬ 
manding i.s taking a fair shai'e of the 
work.’ When I see that old man 
incessantly on his horse, how can I 
be idle who am young and strong ? ” 
He had great faith in the presence of 
a general, and was seen everywlierc 
on the march, in the battle, by the 
watchfire, and in the hospital. Thus 
ho inspired soldiers—thus he knew 
them—thus they never failed him. 
Hreat, too, was his belief in mo al 
effect; it was to him a great power, 
and he -w'as ever studying it.^ use. 
As a captain, his hiographer^com- 
])ares him with Marlborough and 
Wellington. These men stand apart. 


They were masters in war. To them 
great combinations were intrusted ; 
their foes were the greatest Euro¬ 
pean commanders. They “ defy 
English rivalry.” He places him¬ 
self in the second class. There he 
may fairly stand, first and fore¬ 
most a>hong the able soldiers of his 
age. And it is no small thing to 
head the roll of such names as Col- 
borne, Gough, Uardinge, Sale, Knott. 
In many of the faculties of command, 
and the principles of soldiership, he 
went beyond these his compeers. 
He was confident in himself. “ A 
general should have no councillors, 
save his own hcairt and his pillow.” 
He was ever prepared.. The event 
alway.s found him ready. It liad 
been long anticipated ^he thought 
was ripe ere it was born in action. 
He bad great power of detail, great 
talent of orgjinisation, as shown 
in the irregular horse aud the camel 
corps; great control over agencies. 
But his chief distinctioji was—lot it 
be told witli all Jiononr —tluit he was 
the first capta.in who recoguisc<l and 
recorded the deeds of private soldiers, 
who placed their names beside his 
own on the records of fame. Corpo¬ 
ral Kelly and Deiany the bugler am 
held up to fame as well as M‘Murdo 
and Fitzgerald. The tactics t)f his 
battles wore necessarily simple ; but 
in the campaign of the Cutcfiec hills, 
tlie fine and delicate operations by 
which ho turned tlin disadvantages 
of the mountain fastnesses against 
the robbers tlicmsclvos, wove a novel 
and striking illustration of war. In 
the mobility of his troops, and the 
rapidity of his movements, he was in 
advance of EngliSh tftctics. llis at¬ 
tacks were as the swoop of an 
eagle. 

From his works pass we on to his 
words; they were strong, too, origi¬ 
nal and characteristic of the man. 
Rough vigour marks every utterance, 
strong thought the phrases; they 
come fortlf vivid, teiidi'r, biting, hu¬ 
morous, according to the impulse. 
Thus he speaks to soldiers. He is 
giving new colours to tho 22d. He 
has spokcu* to tho veterans of old 
glories, aud now he says,— 

“ Young soldiers of tho 22d, when 
future battles arise, and the strife 
grows licavy and strong, remember 
the deeds that were, done by these 
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old soldiers of Meeauce! It was they 
wlio covered tlicso colours with lau- 
rela~it was they who Won the legends 
whicli tiicse standards bear, embla¬ 
zoned in golden letters on silk, Re- 
member these things, and, shoulder 
to siumldcr, win the ilay. And now, 
young soldiers, a word about drill. 
It is tiresome, and often dishearten¬ 
ing, and annoys men; but remember 
that it is drill that makes companies, 
and regiments, and brigades, ami 
divisio)is act together, and to strike, 
as it were, wdth groat and mighty 
blows ; it is drill which gives you the 
battle, and the^gloiy of victory.” 

The man was eloquent in hcaj;t and 
word ; he Avas eloquent in wrath too. 
Reading the expressions of liis anger, 
we S(;c and feci ihow he Avas impracti¬ 
cable. No inaJi can excite so much 
oi)position and so much enmity Avith- 
out fault ill himsc.lf. Wc can imagine 
that the heart Avhich could nourish 
HO much invective, would sjicak it 
also by look and movement. The 
wonls “ fool,” ‘‘ imbecile,” “.scoun¬ 
drel,” Avouhl find other expressions 
than by the pen. Eloquent and strong 
was he in vainglory. Ail that he 
doc.s, no man besides could do-- 
neithcr he who Aveut before, or he 
who comes after him. “ Had I fought 
(loojcrat'’- “ had I led at AliAval 
“ oil, Avert! I kin^j of this country” - - 
such arc the oxdamations in Avliich 
he declares faith in himself, and dis- 
tnist in all besides. He is eloquent, 
too, in praifso jiiirl dispraise : soinc- 
.times these are lavi.shed on the same 
individual. The man Avho is an angel 
at the beginning, is dark as a devil at 
the (ilosc. it)ijU-am Avas .at first the 
Bayard of Scinfie;*lic thou becomes 
an imbecile and a slaiulcrer. Lord 
Dalhousie is a good man, till the re¬ 
primand ; ho then appears as Aveak, 
incompetent, “ vain as a pretty avo- 
man, or as an ugly man"—‘‘ the laird 
of Oockpen.” The shower of invertivi! 
falls on all alike — Dalhousie ainl 
Biii.st, Ripon and Fonbhnique. lu 
this he copied not his groat master, 
//e would not liaAm knoAvn even the 
uamo of Buist, or Foiiblaiique. He 
would not have Avhispeil’d it oven 
in his bcd-ehaniber. Charles Napier 
has given it the immortality of asso¬ 
ciating it frith his oAvn. He conld 
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not wait for time—time the justifier. 
Time justified Cophalonia, justifieil 
the fights of Scinde, justified his 
hopes of Kurrachee, will justify his 
thoughts oil Indian rule and Indian 
armies. He would not trust to time, 
lie must be his ovvu justifier. His 
rival Outram, too, has found tim(j 
the justifier. Able civil service and 
military exploit have given the an¬ 
swer to the Avords “ foul ” and “ block¬ 
head.” 

He has, however, a more injudi¬ 
cious justifier than himself—his bio¬ 
grapher. We could liavc home the 
rough Avoids of the old soldier j they 
Avorc emanations from the rough liie 
and utterances of his many wrongs; 
hut when we see them elaborately 
phrased and pointed with all the 
polish of studied irony liml vindic- 
tiA'^oiiess, Ave grieve that such dragon’s 
teeth should be sown around the 
memory of the old hero; that thorns 
should h(! thrust thus among his lau- 
rcl.s, and his grave planted with briers 
♦nstead of Immortelles. We could 
have iwerscd the speech of Anthony: 
“ The good that he had doms should 
live after him, the evil be interred 
Avith his bones.” Wo would haA'c 
buried the anim(*,sities, the hatreds, 
the har.shiie.ss Avitli him, and thought 
only of his zeal and his glory. Sir 
William has bound up all with his 
life. The Najiier Avas determined that 
nought of the Napier should be lost. 
None of the self-laudation, none of the 
combativeness—thoiigli' thus all the 
old enemies be rou.scd around his 
grave, the English peoph; Avill still be 
faithful to tlie memory of the good 
soldier, will do honour to the haiipy 
AvaiTior— 

“ AVlio.su liigh cn<leav(iuvs wero an inward 
liKlit, 

TImt m.ido tlio patli before him always 
biifrht; 

Wlio, itoeiii'd to go in ci'tnpaiiy with i)ain, 
And fear .and blooiished, miseiiiblo train, 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In fitbo of tJiesedoth exorcistj a iwjwcr 
Wliich is our Imiiian nature’s highest 
dowor; ” . 

and, looking on their deeds, will 
breathe the wish that it may be long 
ere the race of Napier be extinct, and 
that men may be long forthcoming 
from •them to Avritc histories and 
fight battles. 


Prihted hij William IllackKood it Son.<, KdiaburtjU. 
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^MIENCE IIAVK COME OUR. DANGERS? 


“ Ie," says Sliakespeare, “ is a gi-eat 
peacemaker.” It is so; and there is 
another word which is a great war- 
maker, and that word is, “ Heduce." 
If a man were to proclaim to the 
world, “ I have iJ100,000 worth of 
plate and jewels in my house; I never 
travel without £20,000 w'orth of dia¬ 
monds oil my person; but 1 have such 
entire coniidcncc in the justice, ho¬ 
nesty, and pacific disposition of the 
whole people by whom 1 am sur¬ 
rounded, that I have sold all my lire- 
nrms, taken all the bai's oO' the doors 
and w'indows, and procured the dis¬ 
missal of the whole police in tiie coun¬ 
try,” Ave all know what he might ex¬ 
pect the first dark November night. 
Yet wherein would such preposterous 
conduct differ from that of'Cireat Ih-i- 
taiii, which, during forty years of 
peace, has been continually boasting 
with itiason of its vast and growing 
riches, its immense realised capital. Its 
boundless Avcaltb, and at the same 
time taking every opportunity to dis¬ 
arm its inhabitants, and expose its 
treasures, Avitliont protection gpurd 
of any kind, to the depredation o*f- its 
Avarlike and rapacious neighbours ? 

So equally has the blame of the in- 
pne conduct which has brought us 
into our present straits been diffu.^ed 
through all classes of the communi y, 
that no one has any title to lay it 
upon another. All classes, spetikiiig 


generally, Avoro affected by the mania 
of reduction; the passion was univer¬ 
sal. The few individuals aa'Iio, like 
ourselves,* neverccased to lift up their 
voices again^ the general delusion, 
Averc OA'crlooked or derided,; and 
every ncAv Parliament was mark¬ 
ed by successive reductions of the 
noble force which had brought the Avar 
to a glorious termination, and Avhich, 
if kept together, Avonld have rendered 
the couutry invincible. The urban 
constituencies clamonredi for a dimi¬ 
nution of taxation and a reduction of 
the standing army ; their representa- 
tiA'Cs in Parliament tamely submitted 
to be the organs of their insanity; the 
press almost unanimon&Iy hallooed on 
the .same frantic course; Ministers, in 
their successive budgets, took credit to 
themsclA’^es for folioA^ng out their in¬ 
junctions, and shaping their estimates 
according to the universal Avish. Amidst 
a chorus of unanimity and loud cheers 
from both sides of the House, the pro¬ 
cess of folly Aveiit on, Avith scarce any 
intermission, for thirty-five years, 
until at length the national defences 
were rcdiuicd to such a degree, that 
Sir Charles Adam, a Lord of the Ad- 
miralt}', said in 1837, in Parliament, 
that it was a mistake to say the 
empire was. unprotected, for Ave had 
three sail of the line and three frigates 
to defend the shores of England;” 
and Avlien Lord Ha»*diuge was made 


* See “Our External Dangers,” Jifucltcood's Maijazlne, February and March, 1851. 
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Master-General of tlie Ordnance in 
1849, he found just ten thousand men 
and forty-two guns left in Great Bri¬ 
tain, after providing for the necessary 
garrisons, to save London from cap¬ 
ture and the British empire from de¬ 
struction. 

While this deplorable system of in¬ 
fatuation was going on, various events 
occurred which might have roused 
even the most insensible to a percep¬ 
tion of the enormous danger with 
which it was attended. A war broke 
ont with China: it cost seven millions, 
and lasted three years instead of one, 
because we could only attack the Ce¬ 
lestial Empire, with its .000,000,000 
inhabitants, with six thousand soldiers. 
Dost Mahommed oflFcred to submit to 
the East India Company, and put the 
military force of the whole Afghanis¬ 
tan tribes at their disposal for .1160,000 
a-ycar; it was refused by Lord Auck¬ 
land, on the principle of saving every 
penny; and the consequence was, we 
were driven into the Atlghauistau ex¬ 
pedition,which cost £ 10,000,000, shook 
the Indian empire to its foundation, 
and induced a disaster unparalleled 
since the loss of Varus’s legions. Lord 
■William Bentinck, with the cordial 
concurrence of the Directors, reduced 
our native army in India from 280,000 
to 180,000 men, and the consequence 
was, that w'e.wcre reduced to the la.st 
straits in the war with the Sikhs; and 
the nation, which possessed the re¬ 
sources of 150,000,000 men, was 
brought to the verge of ruin by one 
which had only tiie military strength 
of 6,000,000 at Its disposal. But for 
the heroic determination of Lord 
Hardinge and Lord Gough, and the 
invincible courage of 7000 British 
troops under their command, our In¬ 
dian empire would have been irre¬ 
vocably lost, from the system of ro- 
dnetion, on the field of Ferozeshah. 
And the military strength of the em¬ 
pire which had .struck down Napoleon 
was, within fivo-and-thirtyJ’e.^rs after¬ 
wards, strained to the uttermost to 
put down the insurrection of ."0,000 
naked savages in iSoutliern Africa, 
who never could bring C0il)0 men into 
the field. 

These were the open and known 
perils which attended the system of 
economy and redaction during the last 
forty years; but the secret and less 
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knowu, but not less real dangers, of 
this eventful period, were still more 
appalling. When its annals come to 
he written, it will be seen that twice 
during that period we were on the 
verge of a war with France, and once 
with France and Russia united^ and 
that at a time when we had scarce 
any force to oppose to the armaments 
of either of these powers, far less of 
both put together. The rupture with 
Egypt in 1840, which was ended by 
the bombardment of Acre; the dispute 
about Queen Poraarre, in Otaheitc, 
a few years after—both brought us to 
the very edge of war with France; 
and in 1850 we were so near a war 
Avith France and Russia uni) cd, that 
the amba.ssadors of both of these 
powers had actually left London! W e 
bullied ourselves into a quarrel with 
these great powers, by espousing a 
dispute of Mr Finlay and Don Paci- 
fico with the Greek Government about 
£2000 or £a000, and only escaped 
ont of it by abandoning the attempt, 
Avhich had actually commenced, to 
extort damages from the Cabinet of 
Athens at the cannon's mouth, and 
submitting to the Russian proposal of 
arbitration. At the timo^ when we 
incurred the enormous hazard of a 
Avar with these powers united, we 
could not have brought 12,000 men 
into the field to defend London and 
Woolwich, after providing, in the 
most restricted way, for the defence 
of the maritime fortresses. We now 
knoAv what it is to maintain a con¬ 
test with Russia, even Avith the aid 
of France, in the Crimea, for the 
conquest of Sebastopol; but what 
would it have been had we been 
driven singly to withstand the arma¬ 
ments of both these powers, in the Isle 
of Wight, for the defence of Ports¬ 
mouth % Yet such a contest was not 
only probable, but imminent; far more 
so then than the one in the Crimea 
Avas.a jear ago. And at that time 
our popular orators, with “ nnadorned 
eloquence,” were urging upon applaud¬ 
ing mnltitudcs, in London and Man¬ 
chester, the propriety of selling our 
ships of the line, disbanding onr 
troops, and trusting to the Peace’ 
Conference to settle the disputes of 
nations; and successive Chancellors 
of thf Exchequer, amidst loud cheers 
from both sidt-s of the House, and the 
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warm enoomiums of the public press, 
were bringing forward estimates, cut¬ 
ting down to the very lowest’point our 
military and naval establishments. 

It cannot, at least, be said that this 
course was pursued without due warn¬ 
ing. Sir Francis Head, and many 
inililar}’^ writers of distinction, pointed 
out the peril in the most emphatic 
manner; and if our readers will turn 
to Blachu'ood'^^Lng'tzine for February 
1861, they will find the following 
passage in an article on the “External 
Dangers of the Country— 

“ How rapidly will the scales one day 
fall from the eyes which have so long been 
blinded : how bitter will be the regret at 
the inexplicable insensibility now to so¬ 
lemn warnings : how intense the indigna¬ 
tion at the delusions, which, for the sake 
of present advantage to the deluders, 
have BO long been practised upon men ! 
The burst of iiidignatiou with which the 
appointment of the Lord Cardinal was 
received throughout England can alfurd 
but a faint image of the fccliug.s of agony 
which will then wring the British lieart; 
the frightful cry of distress which will 
arise up from famishing and anxious 
millions —the universal horror at past ne¬ 
glect, which will then send the iron into the 
soul of our whole people. Their efforts to 
redeem the past will probably be great; 
their struggles will be those of a giant ; 
but it may be too late. They will be in 
the condition of the Athenian people after 
the expedition to Syracuse, or when 
Lysander cast anchor before the Pira?us ; 
of the Carthagenians, when the legions of 
Sc'pio, in the last Punic war, drew round 
their walls ; or of the I’arisians, when 
“ Europe in arms before their gates ” de- 
maiidod the surrender of all, their con¬ 
quests. They will be profoundly molli¬ 
fied, they will be cut to the heart, they 
would give half they possess for a <leli- 
verance; but they may be forced to sub¬ 
mit ; and to the annalist of those monrn- 
fu) times will only remafii the task of 
drawing the appropriate moral from the 
melancholy tale, and recording the peril 
and ruin of England, for the instruction 
of, and as a beacon to be avoided by, 
futnre times.” * 

The fheory that wars are to cease; 
that pacific interests are to govern 
the world; that the angry passions 
'are to be Stilled, and every man is ..o 
enjoy the fruits of his toil under flie 
shadow of his own fig tree— is amiable 


from its pacific spirit, and will always bo 
popular with the simple and unreflect¬ 
ing, from its seeming economical ten¬ 
dency. It is liable only to two objec¬ 
tions ; that it is utterly impracticable 
under the existing constitntion and 
circumstauccs of human nature; and 
if it .wore practicable, that it w’ould 
lead to the ruin and subjugation of 
the State. If, indeed, all men were 
of tlie same disposition, placed in 
the same physical, moral, and political 
circumstances, and actuated by the 
same interests, it might reasonably 
be expected that this would one day 
be the case. If all men were equally vir¬ 
tuous and peaceful, andall alike iuelined 
to pursue their own pafh without mo¬ 
lesting or disquieting their neighbours, 
the Utopian vision might possibly bo 
realised. When Moscow is as free 
and as dependent on coniinorcial in¬ 
terests as Maucliestor, and Paris as 
London ; when the Cossack ceases to 
long for plunder, and the Fieuchinan 
to sigh for glory; when women shall 
cease to be jfttracted chiefly by the 
halo of military glory ; and the mili¬ 
tary spirit, when once thoroughly 
roused, shall cease to thrill through 
the iiimost chorda of the British heart, 
—we may hope for the cessation of war, 
but not till then. 

In Irnth war, as men’s minds are 
at present constituted, is an essential 
clement in the moral government and 
improvement of tho world. With 
our eyes fixed, indeed, on the charnel- 
honso of Biilaklava, fhe gory fields 
of the Crimea, the anguish brought 
into so many families by tho loss of 
their bravest and their best, none can 
dispute the prcscat oj^ils and partial 
agonies of war. But observe, even 
at the moment when their sufferings 
are endured, tho moral elevation and 
enlarged sensibility which war pro¬ 
duces. Behold tho heart of a wliole 
nation throbbing as that of one man 
at the call of patriotic duty! Behold 
our nobles^ standing forth, as their 
fathers did in the olden time, as the 
traditional leadens of tho people, and 
casting aside all tho follies and frivo¬ 
lities of pca£c to exhibit the patience 
and fortitude of war! Behold the 
people following them with alacrity 
to the combat, crowding with joy to 
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the scene of danger, braving wounds. 
and death in the cause of their coun¬ 
try, and renewing on the fields of the 
Crimea the devotion of Thermopyljc 
and Marathon! Behold a whole na¬ 
tion standing up with enthusiasm at 
the glorious spectacle, and making 
the shouts of their exultation and the 
thunder of their applause resound 
through the world; and every human 
being within it, from the Qneen on 
the throne to the captive in the dun¬ 
geon, uniting in deeds of gratitude, 
and in the expressions of thankfulness, 
and joining in the beautiful words of 
the Sovereign—“ Let not any private 
soldier think he is neglected; his Queen 
thanks him, his country honours him.'* 
Let us think on these things, and 
compare them with the spectacle 
which the same nation exhibited a 
few years before, when selfish interests 
were alone predominant, tvhen every 
man was trying to make a fortune at 
the expense of his neighbour, and we 
■were raising statues, not to chivalrous 
heroes, but to railway kings! Let us 
think of these things, and bow with 
submission to the lawsof Omnipotence, 
which have made war part of the des¬ 
tiny and the means of punishment 
and reformation to a corrupted being, 
and acknowledge that, if prosperity is 
Joyful, “ sweet often arc the uses of 
adversity.” , 

Even in an economical point of view 
this wretched s^'stcra of reduction, 
which has so often been adopted by the 
English during*pcaec, is as shortsight¬ 
ed and pernicious as it is perilous. It 
inevitably loads to the recurrence, and 
multiplies tenfold the cost of war. 
Deprived of all./;oPsideratkm and re¬ 
spect from the foreign powers by 
w'hoin it is surrounded, a rich and 
renowned, but disarmed state speedily 
becomes tlio object only of envy and 
cupidity to its warlike and rapacious 
neighbours. Attack, attracted by 
riches, prompted by Jealousy, suggest¬ 
ed by ambition, is encouraged by the 
absence of defence, the prospect of 
helplessness. The prestige of for¬ 
mer fame, the remembrance of past 
triumphs, may for a tjme protect 
it, and conceal present weakness 
by the halo of former renown; but 
that cannot be expected to last very 
long. The Inevitable time W'ill come, 
the hour of danger will an-ive, when 


the passions of ambitions and penni¬ 
less rapacity will be let loose on the 
wealtliy and unprotected state—and 
how is it then to be defended ? Enor- 
mouseflbrts, gigantic expenditure, will 
be required to avert disaster or sub¬ 
jugation. !Even if they arc made, suc¬ 
cess can in the end be attained only at 
the cost of immense sacrifices of blood 
and treasure, and after the sullerings of 
a long, hazardou.<«, and burdensome 
war. Four-fifths of the debt which now 
oppresses the industry and weighs 
down the national strength of England, 
lias been occasioned by the selfish 
parsimony of former times. Dan¬ 
ger is averted by preparation; tvfir is 
often avoided by the inspiring of 
dread ; if begun, it is shortened by 
the exercise of strength. Had four 
millions a-ycar additional been cx- 
]>euded on the army between 1764 and 
1793, Paris would have been t:.kcu in 
the firot campaign, and nineteen years 
of subsequent most co.stl^^ war, and the 
contraction of £600,000,000 of debt, 
would have been avoided. If wc had 
had 100,000 infantry and 20,000caval¬ 
ry and artillery, and 80,000 militia in 
the British Islands in the beginning of 
1854, the Czar w'ould never have ven¬ 
tured upon war; or if lie did so, he might, 
with an able Government directing 
their attack, have lost Cronstadt and 
Sebastopol in the first campaign. It 
was the defenceless state of England 
which prompted theEmperorNicliolas 
to his invasion of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia in July 1853. Had we been even 
moderately prepared, he would never 
have crossed the Prulh. If wc would 
discover the real authors of the war, w e 
shall find them in those who counsel¬ 
led admiring and assenting multitudes 
at Manchester that the age of w'ar 
was passed, Jiliat wc should disband 
onr troops and sell onr ships of the 
line. — Their names are RicuAun 
CoBDKN, John Buigiit, and Joseph 
Storge. 

?tenophon says that, if Athens had 
been an insular state, it would have 
conquered Sparta in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, because it could, with 
its command of the sea, have ruined 
its adversary, while its adversary could 
not have reached it. Tliat advantage 
whicTli Athens wanted England pos¬ 
sessed ; but it has been all but thrown 
away by the infatuation of our people 
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and the blind submission (o popular 
dictation of our rulers. Wafted on 
board its powciful navy, its magnifi¬ 
cent steamsliips, tlie army of Kiigland 
could in a fortnight have reached cither 
Cronstadt or Sebastopol, while the 
forces of Russia were Hermetically seal¬ 
ed within their granite bastions. Jfwe 
had hadsneh an array, what marvellous, 
n hat decisive success nnglit, uiulcr able 
direction, have been attained in the 
first campaign I If 40,000 men had 
accompanied Sir Charles Napier to 
the Baltic, wlicre would now have 
been the fleets of Sweaborg and 
Cronstadt? Burnt in theirharbour.«,or 
prizes at Spithcad. If a reserve of 
,‘10,000 men had been at hand in Alalta 
to reinforce the army which conquered 
at the Alma, Sebastopol would long 
ere this have been taken. A real in¬ 
vestment w'onld have been made: and 
while half of our army pres.scd the 
fortress alike on the twrlh and south, 
the other half would have covered the 
siege, and, if attacked, i cue wed the 
triumphs with which ’the campaign 
opened. Decisive success was with¬ 
in our power, if w'c had possessed, 
when hostilities broke out, a force at 
all coraincnsuratq to our national 
strength or materi.al resources, if wc 
have not gained it, and have only 
achieved barren victoiie.s, these are 
owiug to the glorious chivalry of our 
officers, the indomitable courage of our 
men, whicb have, in sonic degree, com¬ 
pensated, though at the (jxpciise of 
their own blood, the loiig-coiilimicd 
blindness and infatuation of the 
country, which rendered useless all the 
immense advantages that rrovidcnco 
had put into our hands. 

The anxiety which we now so gen¬ 
erally feel for the safety of our heroic 
anil}', and the fearful chasm-s which 
sickness and hardships, more than the 
sword of the enemy, have made in its 
ranks, has forcibly drawn the atten¬ 
tion of the nation to the causes of 
these disasters, and the way in which 
the prospcct.s of a campaign, which 
began with such brilliant success, 
have become so overclouded in its 
close. The chief cause, as alre." ly 
shown, is to be found in the mon¬ 
strous reductions of former years, 
and the infatuation with which our 
constituencies demanded, and* our 
press applauded, and our rulers adopt¬ 


ed, the system of economy which 
paralysed our strength just in pro¬ 
portion ns our enemy was increas¬ 
ing his. An army is not made in a 
day; long training, extensive pre¬ 
paration, is indispensable towards its 
formation. It takes two years to 
makcahorse-soldier; fifteen mouths to 
make a thorough foot-soldier. 11 hurried 
into the ranks before thus in.strnctcd 
and trained, they may indeed become 
chair au canon, or encumber hospi¬ 
tals ; but it is in vaiu to expect from 
them the efficiency of real sohbers. 
They may fight bravely in the I'itUl, 
but Miey will liicit away under the 
severity of military diUy: the drip- 
jiiiig bivouac, the stinted rations, the 
service in the trenches, will prove 
fatal to their inexperienced strength. 
Thi.s has been sufficiently proved in the 
siege of Sebastopol. The troops w'hich 
sulfcrcd most from fatigue and sickness 
there, were the new regiments .'iml the 
3 'oung soldiers. The idea so common 
with civilians, therefore, that it is 
time ciKiiigh to raise, soldiers when 
they are required, and folly to main¬ 
tain a costly peace establishment for 
the eventualities of war, is au error 
of the most dangerous kind.— Tfthe 
army is not raised and tniined in 
peace, it cannot act with effect in the 
first years of tear. Jiarly riisastcr is 
inevitable ; and this, actfoulingly', has 
been invariably experienced in Bug- 
land for a hundred and fifty year.*. 
The defeats .in Flanders in 171);!, in 
Aifghanistan in 1810, and in Calfraria 
in 1819 wore examples, of which the 
horrors of the Crimean bivouac lias 
been the last. To raise soldiers and 
send them off af otlce, after a few 
month.s' drill, to the scat of i** 
worse than useless. It is sacrificing 
life and strength, courage and devo¬ 
tion, for scarce any advantage. To 
make a good soldier in 1851, he must 
have been enrolled in 1852, and dis¬ 
ciplined through the whole of 1853 ; 
and a dragOon requires a still longer 
apprenticeship. There is but one 
way of having a powerful and effi¬ 
cient army in the beginning of war, 
and that is to have it established on 
an adequate scale, and thoroughly 
organised in peace. 

Nor is this ail. The administratece 
part of the army is not its least im¬ 
portant department, and it is the one 
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in which long previous organisation 
and preparation is peculiarly indis¬ 
pensable. It is the one, .accordingly, 
which invariably is found most defi¬ 
cient, and from the faults of which 
most disaster ensues on the first break- 
ingout of hostilities. The waggon train, 
theprovidiug huts and tents for the sol¬ 
diers, the cooking department, the 
securing of magazines, the organising 
the means of transport for tbe bag¬ 
gage, the providing mules and bat- 
horses for the officers and men, the 
arrangement and preparation of hos¬ 
pitals, medicines, surgeons, and nurses, 
the clothing and cqui})ments of the 
men, are as much the duty of those 
at the head of an army, and fully as 
essential to its success, as comb.»t- 
iiig bravely in the field. C.Tsar tells 
ns, in his Commentaries, he began al’ 
his expeditions with lie frunientaria 
provisa;” .and Marshal Saxe said, 
“ he w'.as the best general who fed 
his soldiers best.” These administra¬ 
tive duties, however, arc less conspi¬ 
cuous than those in the fic*ld. Tlioy 
arc less imperatively called for in 
peace, and therefore, under an eco¬ 
nomical system of government, wlilcli, 
disregarding the interests of the 
public service, looks only to the 
diminution of its expenditure, they 
are the first to be neglected. Wlieio 
is now the fldmivable waggon train, 
orgajiiscd by IVcdlington, wliich 
brought up ill the depth of winter 
the siege equipage th<it tore down tlio 
ramparts of Ciudad Rodrigo? Wliei e 
the hospital cstablisli incut which 
awaited, and so wonderfully icstored, 
the sick and wounded at Lisbon ? 
The whole adinitiisflative department, 
which by incessant elTort dniiiig six 
years he had brought to such perfec¬ 
tion, has been quietly consigned to 
the vault of all the Capulets, in order 
that Liberal Ministries might obtain 
loud cheers from both sides of the 
House by bringing forward reduced 
estimates; and the camp'at Sebasto¬ 
pol, the cb.arnel-house at Scutari, the 
horrors of the niid-p.assage, have been 
the consequences. 

Add to this, that the'duties of a 
soldier are only /ui// learned by all the 
military tuition ho has received dur¬ 
ing the last forty years in the British 
Islands. Take a soldier in the Guards, 
the Highland Brigade, the Scots 


Greys, or the 11th TIu?s,irs. He is 
admirably drilled, disciplined, and 
equipped; he is as brave as a lion, 
and excites the admiration of every 
beholder by liis gallant bearing in 
Hyde Park and the hills of Chobham. 
If called into battle he will exhibit the 
heroism of the Alma, the devotion of 
Balaklava, the iron constancy of 
Tnkerraami. It is woH; his country 
may well bo pioud of him, and she is 
proud. Is that all she has to do? Do 
these heroic cflbrts in the field exhaust 
his military duties? What prepara¬ 
tion has been made for the remainder 
—that is, for ninelccii-twentielhs of 
the duties he has to perform, the life 
lie has to lead? Put him in the 
trenches of Sebastopol, with the water 
up to his knees, and a cannon-ball 
ev'cry minute whizzing over his head; 
place him on a niglit-w.itch, with a 
stealthy Mii.<!covito battaliuii creeping 
up ill the dark to his feet; send him 
to cook liis victuals, to put np his 
tent, to a.ssist in getting firewood, 
to lend a hand in dragging guns 
through the mud, to forage a country 
for provender for the horses, to do 
any other of tlie dail}' puc'tfir. duties 
of a*soldier in thejicld, and ho is as 
ignorant of tlicip as the child unborn, 
lie has never been taught them, and 
lie is left to pick them up as he best 
can, by the pressure of hardship and 
siificiiiig in the field, olien under tlio 
guns of an enemy, or by observing 
what is done by his better instructed 
and experienced Allies. 

It Is commonly said that this is 
owing tO'Our insular situation, and 
happy cxcmjition from actual warfare, 
by the respect excited by former vic¬ 
tories. There never was a greater 
mistake, at least so far as the last 
forty years are concerned. The truth 
is, that, hO far from having had less 
military experience than other Powers 
during that period, we have had iw- 
contparablg more; and^ hi particular, 
far more than the troops either of 
France or Russia. Our naval supre¬ 
macy and colonial empire have 
brought us into collision with fierce 
and barbarous nations in every quar¬ 
ter of the globe. The former of 
those Powers has never fired a shot 
during that period, except at Antwerp 
ill 1^2, at Algiers in 1830, and with the 
Arabs in Algeria afterwards. The lat- 
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ter has had uo warfare siacc the peace 
of 1815, except io Turkey ia 1828-9, 
and Poland for nine months io 1831, 
and Hungary in 1849, with occasional 
conflicts with the Circassians and 
Persians. But the English during 
that period hare maintained great and 
long wars in every quarter of the 
globe: they have successively en¬ 
countered thq Mahratta alliance oT 
1817, the Pindarree war of 1819, the 
first Burmese war of 1825, the storm 
of Bhurtpore, the Goorkha war, the 
two Affghanistaun expeditious, the 
Scindc campaigns, the Gwalior con¬ 
flict, the desperate passage of arms 
on the SiUledge, the battles of Fero- 
zeshah, Sobraon, Chillianwallah, and 
Goojerat, the second Burmese war of 
1852, the three Chinese campaigns, 
the two bloody ones in CaflVaria. All 
the armies of continental Europe put 
together have not had the mili¬ 
tary experience w hicU those of Great 
Britain, especially in India, have en¬ 
joyed since the battle of VVatciloo. 

Uow, then, lias it happened that an 
army composed of such admirable 
materials, headed by such noble oHi- 
cers, and trained by so much and such 
dear-bought experience, is always 
found so lamentably deticieiit in prac¬ 
tical skill and administrative organi¬ 
sation, when serious hostilities first 
break out ? The answer is to be found 
in two circumstances, .springing out 
of our constitution and government, 
which have been little attended to 
in the first conflict of parties during 
the last anxious mouths, more so¬ 
licitous to heap blame upon iudivi-’ 
duals than affix a stigma on institu¬ 
tions or customs. It is in these, how¬ 
ever, that the real cause of the pre¬ 
sent disasters and anxiety is to be 
found, and in the awakening of the 
nation to them that the only security 
against their recurrence is to be looked 
for. 

The first of these is, that, from onr 
army having been reduced to so low 
a figure since 1815—at an average 
not more than 100,000 or 110,000 
men, of whom one-half was absorbed 
in isolated colonial stations, or de¬ 
tached garrison duties at home—g-cat 
part of our army, and nearly all the 
young soldiers, have never known 
what it was to act in large bodips to¬ 
gether. There are many regiments 


in our army which, for the first time 
in the experience of nine-tenths of the 
officers and men in them, bad never 
been brigaded with another b^ore 
they stood shonider to shoulder at the 
Alma or Balaklava. They had for¬ 
merly seen only outpost duty in Ire¬ 
land, or garrison duty in the Medi¬ 
terranean or the West Indies. This 
is an evil of the very first magnitude, 
which, in the long run, and for the 
active Administrative dntics of a cam¬ 
paign, often renders the courage and 
strength of the men and heroism of 
the officers of little lasting .avail. 
They arc sent into active service, and 
exposed to the hardships and sufter- 
iiigs of real warfare,'^ without the 
smallest knowledge or preparation for 
it on the part of cither the civil or 
military authorities of the array. If, 
like all the Continental states—even 
the smallest—wc had had camps of 
20,000 or 30,000 men togetlicr annn- 
ally formed, moved about and prooi- 
sio/icd frojH watjazines in England 
and Ireland ‘during the last twenty 
years, wo should never have seen the 
woeful and almost incrcd'blu ignorauce 
in those respects which the Crimean 
campaign has exhibited, and with 
Avhich, not less than with thecourageof 
our troops, Europe is now ringing from 
side to side. It is impossible it could 
have been exhibited, if experience bad 
taught our civil and military officers 
ill ilie (ineon’s service, as it has long 
done those in the Native Indian army, 
the necessities of meft when banded 
together. But the thing could not be 
thought of fill 1853, when it was be¬ 
gun on a small scale at Chobhaiu, be¬ 
cause wc iiad no(rn««Ti to brigade to¬ 
gether; and if wo bad possessed 
them, the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer could not have faced a reformed 
House of Commons with a proposal of 
.£200,000 or £300,000, to instruct our 
troops in the first elements of real 
military service. 

The sccoipd is, that, during the forty 
years of peace and incessant clamonr 
of the constituencies, the House of ' 
Commons, and the press, for econo¬ 
mic reduction, it has become a fixed 
habit of all superior functionaries, in 
all departments of the public service, 
to estimate inferior ones according to 
the reductions of expenditure which 
they could effect in their several depart- 
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ments, and of these inferior functiona¬ 
ries to lookfor approbation or promotion 
according as they exhibited the same 
(Qualities, without the slightest regard 
on either side to the interests of the 
public, or the right administration of 
the public service. Dread of visible 
expense was the bugbear which stood 
before every one’s eyes. There was 
an enemy whom they all had to face, 
lie was to be found, not on the Con¬ 
tinent, but in the House of Commons. 
His leader was neither Nicholas nor 
Napoleon, but Joseph Hume. Kc- 
duction in all departments was the 
one thing needful: it was the condi¬ 
tion of ministerial existence, the sine 
tjud non of olficial toleration or pa¬ 
tronage. If any young public officer, 
unacquainted with tlie secrets of 
the service, was indiscreet enough 
to propose anything involving pre¬ 
sent expenditure, however small, 
to avert future disaster, however 
great, he got first the cold shoulder ; 
next, if ho persevered in his efforts, 
dismissal. We speak of a matter as 
notorious as the sun at noonda}'. Tf 
any one doubts it, lot him consult, in 
juivdte, any Government functionary, 
in any department of the public ser¬ 
vice. This has been the main 
cause of all our disasters during 
tlie present campaign, whicli otlicr- 
wise would bq incredible. ICvery pub¬ 
lic functionary, from the Cli.'incellor 
Ilf the Exchequer downwards, has 
been taught during nearly half a 
century to avoid everything which, 
however slightly, could entail present 
additional expense on the public ser¬ 
vice ; and not even to hint at defi¬ 
ciencies or cvilSf,. how great soever, 
which by possibility could swell the 
estimates for the ensuing year. So 
invariable has been this practice, so 
stern tliis necessity, that it has 
stamped its image and superscription 
upon our whole public servants from 
the highest to the lowest. They all 
bent to necessity, and tbjt was the 
necessity of propitiating a clamorous 
I House of Commons, which during the 
sbmc period was earning popularity 
by taking off taxes: they* all looked 
for favour and promotion, and that 
by pursuing a course which was year 
by year bringing the nation nearer 
to perdition. 

In proof that this was the real 


sufficient to niention th'*. fact, that 
the evils which have been experienced 
have been all those whicli belonged 
to what may be called the extra- 
administrative service^ and required 
extraordinary outlay at the beginning 
of war beyond the. usual and accus¬ 
tomed estimates. The ordinary com¬ 
missariat was cxcelleiy:, and jt fed 
the troops a.s well at Constantinople 
or Varna, or dag by day at Sebas¬ 
topol, as it had done at Chobhani 
or Kniglitsbridgc; but nothing was 
provided for storing magazines in fine 
weather, and during summer, for the 
storms of winter, or providing a road 
wiiile the sim shone which would 
stand when the storms of Mintcr 
began. The ordinary clothing was 
good, and excited the admiration of 
all who belicld it, when the troops 
first anived at the Bosphorus; but 
winter clothing was never thought 
of fill absolute want forced attention 
to it upon Government, in the begin¬ 
ning of November. The regimental 
surgeon.s wore excellent, and in more 
than the usual proportion to the men; 
extra surgeons, a medical staff at 
hscutari, though destined to receive 
tlie wliole wounded from the Crimea, 
thei'o were next to none. The artil¬ 
lery horses were good as they appeared 
at Cliobham ; where were the reserve 
horses and waggon-trains to bring uj^ 
the siege stores and magazines, and 
supply the casualtic.s of the cam¬ 
paign? It is not to be supposed that 
the many sensible and able men in the 
■various departments in the adminis¬ 
trative and medical branches of the 
army were not alive to these defi¬ 
ciencies, and, in fact, they were 
pointed out by the medical and civil 
officers of the army. But no one 
ventured to urge them on the Go¬ 
vernment, and tlie Government had 
not sense enough to propose tliem, for 
they Jiad the former experience of a re¬ 
formed House of Commons before 
their eyes. We say the former ex¬ 
perience : for, like all other popular 
bodies, the reformed House, though 
steadily j’csisting previous expense or 
preparation, became loudly clamorous 
for effort, and rcgai-dles.s of expense, 
when* the danger was before their 
eyes;,and the British people, now 
thoroughly awakened to their danger,, 
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would gladly agree to the most liberal 
gi ants of money. 

^ Two other particulars deserve espe¬ 
cial notice before concluding this 
subject. 

The first is, that the department 
of the army in which the superiority 
of the Russians has been most ap¬ 
parent, is the very one in wrhich the 
English, in the pride of intellect, ex¬ 
pected the most decisive success. We 
boasted of our science, our mechanical 
skill, our arts; and the complacent 
admirers of existing things told us 
confidently our artillery would at once 
provcitssuperiority to the Russian, and 
that Sebastopol would be “ smashed" 
in three days. Where arc these boasts 
now ? AVc have defeated the enemy, 
but it was by the qiiaHtics which have 
descended to our officers and their 
soldiers from their Norman and Saxon 
forefathers, but from no aid which 
we have derived, either from the 
wisdom and forethought of our popu¬ 
lar Government, or the skill or genius 
of onr mechanical people. In both 
these respects wc have been beat 
by our despotic enemy, outdone by 
bis barbarian subjects. In niunbcr 
and weight of guns, the Russian artil¬ 
lery has shown itself as sitpeiior to 
ours as tlicRussIanadministrationhas, 
in the raising, feeding, and bringing up 
of largo bodies of .soldiers. Whence 
this extraordinary ditference, so exact¬ 
ly the reverse of everything wliich, in 
the pride of civilisation and intellect, 
Avc had expected? Simply in this, 
the one cost money, the other did not. 
The blood flowing in the veins of our 
officers, which recalled the chivalry of 
Richard Cntiiir-dc-Lion, in those of our 
soldiers the constancy of Agin court,cost 
^Ministers nothing; but it would have 
cost them a great deal, and they must 
have faced a reformed House of Com¬ 
mons five years ago, to produce an 
artillery and siege equipage superior 
to what the Czar had cffilccted ajt the 
very extremity of his dominions. 
Thence the victories of Alma and 
Inkernann won by onr soldiers, and 
the siege of Sebastopol still protracted, 
‘'iinidst heroic constancy, from the 
long-continued faults of our Govern¬ 
ment. 

The next circumstance worthy of 
notice is, that the deficiencies jvhicli 
have appeared in our service have 


appeared chiefly in those departments 
where, according to the popular doc¬ 
trines, wc should least have ex¬ 
pected them, and the snccess baa 
been achieved in those where, if their 
principles were correct, deficiency 
and ruin were to be expected. There 
lias been no failure in the Guards, 
beaded by the flow'cr of the aristo¬ 
cracy, at the Alma or Inkermanu,or in 
the cavalry led by the chivalry of Eng¬ 
land in the immortal charges at Bala- 
klava; but can the same be said of the 
commissariat department, the reserve 
medical staff, the harbour arraiigo- 
ments at Balaklava, the providing of 
draught-horses and passable roads at 
Sebastopol ? In these* departments, 
intrusted to the direction of the sons 
of the middle classes, the deficiencies 
wc all deplore have chiefly appeared. 
Observe, wc do not ascribe blame to 
the employdsin these de]):irtmeiits; u e 
do not i-ay they ha\o failed because 
they w'ere the soii.s of clergymen and 
ph3'sicians. AVc know well what the 
British empire owes (o the sou.s of 
these men. We neither repudiate nor 
arc asliamcd of our own order. But 
what wo do say is, that the cala¬ 
mities wc deplore have been owing 
to a general cause le/iieJi has rode 
nv€ 7 ' them hvtliy and that that cause 
is to be found in the senseless eco¬ 
nomy and reductions which have been 
forced upon successive Governments 
since the peace, b,v public clamour and 
the Liberal prcs.s ; and that it is unfair 
to .say it would bo rciTicdied by sub¬ 
stituting for the class in which glorious 
success has been obtained that in 
which chiefly deficiency has been ex¬ 
perienced. 

Having said so much on the gene¬ 
ral causes of our present difficulties, 
Avc have little space left for that which 
occupies 80 large a portion of public 
attention, which is, tho comparative 
merit or demerit of the persons engag¬ 
ed in the service that has experienced 
them. ^ 

We are not among those wlio re • 
quire much from a War Minister,, 
still less of those who assert that civi¬ 
lians arc incapable of rightly discharg¬ 
ing the duties of the office. On tho 
contrary, wg think that a civilian, if an 
able and instructed man, is sometimes 
more likely to fill the office with advan¬ 
tage than a militaiy man, because he is 
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loss liable to the influeaco of insignifi¬ 
cant militaxy details, objects ot care to 
mu-tinets, or of powerful military cou- 
nections. But admitting this on the 
one hand, it seems equally clear, on the 
other, that there are some things 
which the nation has a right to ex¬ 
pect in one who undertakes the 
direction of its military armaments. 
It is entitled to expect that he shall 
know that winter succeeds summer; 
that it sometimes rains, and somewhat 
heavily, on the shores of the Black 
Sea in November and December; 
that a Russian winter is severe, and 
absolutely requires warm clothing for 
the troops to be ready before it sets 
in; that it takes three weeks for the 
military tailor to clothe an army, a ad 
three weeks more to send it to the 
Crimea from London; that men re¬ 
quire food at all times, and armies 
magazines in bad weather; that 
wounded and sick men require sur¬ 
geons, and attendants, and hospitals— 
and vessels conveying the maimed to 
them, suitable atteudmits; that if 
roads are bad, or liable to be broken 
up, they should be mended during the 
fine weather; and if a winter cam¬ 
paign is to be entered upon, the men, 
if they are not to die like dogs, 
must be hutted; that meat cannot 
be ate raw, nor collcc drank unroast- 
cd; that hre^ cannot be made with¬ 
out fuel, nor fuel got without beasts 
of burden to bring it to the camp; 
that Russia is a great military power, 
aud England, <n comparison of its 
strength, a very small one. These are 
not great requirements from a AVar 
Minister; and if to these are added the 
essential requisite^- ^f moral courage^ 
aud ability to face a reformed House 
of Commons, the main duties of a 
War Minister will be satisfactorily 
discharged, though he possesses neither 
the energy of Napoleon, the admini¬ 
strative powers of Marlborough, nor 
the constancy of Wellington, 

The first blame which wg attach to 
Government, in the conduct of the pre- 
•sent war, is that they did not call out 
the militia of the whole empire., and 
largely increase the rcgplar army 
years before it broke oiU. They tell 
us themselves that it was long fore¬ 
seen, that it was known to them, that 
it was unavoidable, and that they 
were made aware by the words of the 


Czar himself to Sir H. Seymour, that 
he coiitemplated the partition of the 
Turkish Empire, and invited us to 
share in its spoils by accepting Egypt 
and Candia. Well, knowing this, aware 
of an impending rupture with the 
greatest military power in the world, 
what did they do to guard against its 
dangers? Why, they went out of qffke 
in February 1852 raih^ than ca/l the 
militia out even in England., and for 
six weeks pertinaciously resisted Lord 
Derby’s effort to establish it. In Scot¬ 
land aud Ireland it was not called out 
till August 11, 1854, and it is not yet 
embodied. Lord Egiinton and Sir A. 
Alison loudly complained of this ex¬ 
traordinary neglect at thc'great meet¬ 
ing on Scottish Rights, held at Edin¬ 
burgh on November 4, 1853, six 
months before the war broke out, but 
four months after the Prnth had been 
crossed, and it was evidently unavoid¬ 
able ; but they met with nothing hut 
ridicule and abuse for their pains, espe¬ 
cially from the Times newspaper. Ilad 
their advice been followed, we should, 
in May 1861, have had 40,000 addi¬ 
tional disciplined troops to defend 
our own shores, aud serve as a nur¬ 
sery for the troops of the lino. The 
Foreign Enlistment Bill was the child 
of this snpiueness and folly. Wc were 
obliged to iucur tbe contempt of the 
Avorld by seeking for foreign merce¬ 
naries with a population of27,000,000, 
because we had not courage to face 
the hostility of a reformed House of 
Commons, by proposing in time the 
requisite measures for the arming of 
onr own pqople. 

When the war did break out in 
March 1851, our preparations at that, 
the eleventh hour, were wholly dispro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the con¬ 
test in which wo had engaged. Mr 
Gladstone proposed an increase of 
15,000 men to the regular army, and 
£3,000,000 to the estimates, to com¬ 
bat^ an empire possessing 70,000,000 
of inhabitants and 000,000 men in 
arms! It is true, £3,000,000 addi¬ 
tional was voted when the war W'aa 
raging and the House had somewhat 
warmed in the fight, but still no word 
of the Scottish or Irish militia, which 
to this day is not embodied, though 
wo have been three months in mor¬ 
tal strife in the Crimea with above 
100,000 Russians. When we now 
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ece what the contest is in which we 
have engaged, it is lamentable to 
think of the snpincness which has 
characterised our preparations for it. 
WhathavethcRussians done? Levied 
1 man In 100 in their whole dominions, 
which will bring at least 250,000 men 
into the field. What has Louis Napo¬ 
leon done ? Called out 150,000 men, 
and contracted a loan of £20,000,000. 
What has England done? Ordered 
25,000 men additional to be added to 
the rcgnlar army, of which only half 
are enrolled; and none can be made 
ctfective soldiers for a year to come— 
that is, till Sebastopol is cither taken, 
or the siege raised, and the fate of 
the campaign is decided. Thence the 
introduction of thoForeignEulistment 
Bill, pr( posing to join German mer¬ 
cenaries to our noble soldiers, who 
“go into battle shouMiig England, 
England! and die saying we have done 
our duty.” 

We attach no blame to Mmhters — 
whatever wc may do to all Miuistrlvs 
and Houses of Commons since 1815, 
for their senseless reductions—for 
not sending out a larger army to the 
East in April last, nor for the des¬ 
tination which they gave it. They 
sent out nearly 35,0U0 men, as that 
was all they had to send at the time. 
In fact, the regiments sent off were 
made up to that amount only by such 
copious drafts frera those left at home 
that they were rendered perfect skele¬ 
tons, and have since been filled up 
entirely with raw recruits,'wholly un¬ 
equal to the fatigues, however ade¬ 
quate they may be to the, dangers of 
the campaign. As little is it any 
reproach that they were scut at first 
to Varna. To defend Constautiuople, 
at that time seriously menaced by the 
Russians, was the first object of the 
campaign: it was justly the first ob¬ 
ject to erect linos in front of it, like 
those of Torres Vedras before Lisbon. 
It was not till the siege of Silistria was 
raised in July that offensive opera¬ 
tions could be thought of; and then 
Sebastopol was the great object, be¬ 
cause its capture and the destruction 
of the fleet would at once, and in the 
very first campaign, have attained 
the principal objects of the war^ 

The fact of the victory of the Alma 
having been gained, and the Rjissians 
shut up, though with an army yet in 


the field, in Sebastopol, proves that, 
though not nearly so strong as Dsight 
have been desii^, the allied army 
was at least able, in the first instance, 
to beat the enemy, and seriously men¬ 
ace his great stronghold. It was not, 
however, more than half the force re¬ 
quired for its reduction, as Sir Howard 
Douglas has clearly demonstrated in 
his most able paper on the Crimean 
campaign, annexed to his great work 
on gnnuery, and published in the 
United Service. Journal for January 
1856. Blit it was there that the 
great want of foresight in the con¬ 
duct of the campaign became conspi¬ 
cuous. We had no resent force 
in Malta or Cor/ic to k*eep the army in 
the field up at its level of 27,000 men, 
which it had attained when the Allies 
landed iu the Crimea. The reinforce¬ 
ments sent out in September and 
October were mere driblets, not 
ainountiug in all t(» .‘3000 men. In 
November 12,300 men, according to 
the J.)uko of Newcastle, were sent 
out; but “ trop tard” to avert the 
carnage of liikermann, and repair the 
.subsequent waste of life during tho 
siege. Eight thousand men, with a 
few ginis, wore, then exposed to the 
iis.sanlt of at least 50,000 Hussians, 
with 8i gnus placed on an adv.aiita- 
geons height. Had they not resisted 
ivith an heroic constancy which rivals 
the devotion of Thermopylje, the allied 
army would have been pierced through 
the centre, and jirobably forced to 
capitulate. licInforcEd by a rcsei'vc 
of 20,000 men from Malta and Corfu, 
as the army might have been—for the 
men were in the British Islands, aud 
loere sent out, tlmtyfi too late for the 
attainment of present success, or the 
averting of frightful disaster, between 
July and December—wo wouhl have 
routed the Russians at Balaklava, pre¬ 
served the road byKadikbifrom Bala¬ 
klava to the camp, hurled the Musco¬ 
vites in confusion down the .steeps of 
Inkermaiip, and enabled tlieFreuchou 
the same day, iii repulsing the sortie 
against them, to capture Sebastopol 
and terminate the war in a single 
day. • 

But the greatest mistake of all, and 
which is the most incomprehensible, 
is tho OMISSION FROM FIRST TO LAST 
TO INSTITUTE ANY REAL OR EFFEC¬ 
TIVE BLOCKAOE OF ODESSA OU THE 
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Sea of Azoff 1 Oiio and all of tlie 
Russian prisoiicrstakeii at Inker matin, 
said tliey rmne hij sea from Odessa, 
and that the two Grand-dukes came 
in the same way. Llinistcrs denied 
this; hut the fact is now ascertained 
that Odessa has never yet been block¬ 
aded, for the Gazette of Jan. 10,1855, 
contains for the first time a notifica¬ 
tion of an effective blockade of that 
harbour from February 1, ISoS ! The 
troops who canto tip in such unex- 
peetod strength at Inkermann, and so 
nearly destroyed tlie allied army, 
reached their destination, it would ap¬ 
pear, a fortnight sooner titan was anti¬ 
cipated, because, with thirty ships of 
the lino and forty steamers in the 
Euxine, we had never blockaded the 
enemy’s groat commercial harbour. 
Odessa has been to them through the 
w'hole campaign as effective a maga¬ 
zine and pher rrarmes as Constanti¬ 
nople was to us ! No wonder the 
Russian troops arc well fed while 
ours were starving. No wonder they 
brought 80,000 men into the field 
from Balaklava to Sebastopol on No¬ 
vember 5, and, but for the heroic gal¬ 
lantry of our troops, would have ruined 
the entire allied army at Tnkerraatin. 
The effect of Dannenborg’s corps, 
•10,000 strong, coming up so much 
sooner than tvas expected, was incal¬ 
culable, for thp a'ssault /lad tmn fixed 
for the vert/ next day, November 6th, 
and to all appearance would have been 
successful. Jn repulsing the sortie of 
the Russians on* November 6, during 
the battlo of Inkermann, the Fiencli 
were nctualli/ in tSrhasto/wf, and the 
Russians sprung the mines, their last 
resource! Whened/’’'':astonishing,this 
inexplicable, this inexcusablcomission 
on the part of aPower possessing a de¬ 
cided and undisputed maritime supe¬ 
riority ? "Why were not Odessa and 
the Sea of Azoff blockaded closely 
since May 1851 ? How incalculable 


would have been the results of so ob¬ 
vious a measure! We do not pretend 
to solve the mystery; we leave IVIi- 
nisters to do that. We suggest only 
one question which we should like to 
sec noticed and answered : AVere 
Odessa and the Sea of Azoff loft open 

to COXCEAI. THE KFFECTS OF FlvKK 
TKADK, and prevent the verification of 
the predictions made hi/ihe rrotection- 
ists as to the effect of tiiat measure, 
by rendering us dependent on foreign 
supplies, to raise grain, cren after the 
finest harcest in these Iifamis, to fa¬ 
mine/Jcices, when the, foreign sapplg 
was intercepted? 

Nothing need be said as to the nn- 
accouutablc administrative omissions 
of Jlinisters in providing for the plain¬ 
est .and most obvious ueces.3itles of 
tlie allied army in the Crimea on the 
approach of winter. Wlien was the 
order for winter clothing issued by 
Government? 'J'ho Duke of New¬ 
castle lias told ns. It was on Novem- 
h(r 8, three days after the battle of 
Inkermann, and when the bad w'catlier 
bad already commenced. The loss of 
the Prince was of little moment, as 
the parliamentary papers regarding 
its contents proved.* Wlien the Avarm 
clothing did arrive at Balaklava in tlie 
first week of January, after half the 
A\ inter was over, Avhero were the 
beasts of burden to bring it up to the 
camp? Were there no bat-horse.s to 
be bonglit iu Constantinople or Tur¬ 
key—a city containing 1,000,600, an 
empire bo.asting 35,000,000 inhabi¬ 
tants ? Why AYcre huts not provided 
for the mcn^t Constanlinoplc in fiep- 
tember and October? Were there no 
shipwrights in the Golden Horn? 
Wliy not buy a few old merchant¬ 
men, and break them up into 
Avooden log-houses for the soldiers? 
Why is our cavalry dismounted, onr 
artillery Avithout horses, our batteries 
unarmed Avitli guns ? Where Avas the 
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* Tlie Avarm clothing lost in* the Prince was, according to the rarliameiitary Kc- 

tiivii— 


Woollen socks, . . .^.'>,300 

Woollen frocks, . . 53,000 

Flannel draAvers, , • 17,000 


Watch-coats, . . 2,500 

Blankets, . . . 1G,I00 

Rugs, . . . .3,700 


A grievous loss, certainly, but by no means the clothing for the Avhole army which 
Avas ordei'ed on November 8. Besides, who appointed, in tho face of serious warn¬ 
ings, the captain of the Prince, or the harbour-master, Avho, after .she had been in 
harbour, and landed the 46th regiment, sent her loifh such a caiyo on board into the 
open sea, under the precipitous rocks of the Crimea, in the stormy mouthof November I- 
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reserve medical staff when the wound¬ 
ed arrived in thousands from Alma 
At Scutari ? Where were the attend¬ 
ants fur them during the passage 
from Balaklava? Where are the 
magazines of biscuit stored up in the 
British camp for winter use, as they 
were in the French during the six 
weeks of fine weather after the army 
first arrived at Sebastopol? It is 
plain that nofliing was foreseen or 
provided for; and the only conceiv¬ 
able reason why it was so, must have 
been that forcthoMjht implied pre- 
paration, and in-eparation expense. 
Even the miserable excuse of terror 
of expense is awanting, for the coun¬ 
try, long before November, was in¬ 
cessantly urging the necessity of win¬ 
ter preparations, and the papers loudly 
demanded it. 

Mr Cobden said at Leeds that wq 
had no concern with an aggression 
three thousand miles off—tliat wo 
should leave the llnssians and Turks 
to fight it out themselves, and with¬ 
draw our troops without delay from 
the Ciiiiica. He forgets that, if we 
can reach the Crimea in fifteen days 
from Portsmouth, the Russians can 
reach Portsmouth in fifteen days fnnii 
Seb.astopol; and that if we shun the 
contest in the Crimea for that great 
fortress, w’C may have to maintain it 
in Hampshire for our own arsenals. 
He says the Czar is not more ambi¬ 
tious now than the French were in the 
time of Napoleon, or than wo our¬ 
selves have been in India'. This is 
too true. It is hard to say whether 
the American Government, elected by 
universal .sullVage, and sfrongly in- 
lluenced by inercantile interests, or 
the French Convention, springing from 
the storms of the Revolution, or tlie 
British rule in India, directed by a 
inercantile company, or the Russian 
in Europe, wielded at the will of the 
Czar, has proved itself most ambi¬ 
tious. 'We are all more or less ambi¬ 
tions—prudence or inability to* rob 
alone restrains us. The conclusion 
Mr Cobden draws from this is, that 
since we live in a world of robbers, ive 
should submit quietly to be robbed— 
since we live in a world of smit is, 
we should present our cheek to bo 
smote. The conclusion wo draw is, 
that we should prepare ourselves 
manfully for the struggle, and*avert 
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disaster by taking measures to pi'C- 
vent it. 

Happily for the country, there can 
now be no longer any doubt as to the 
course which should be pursued to 
attain this object. In this respect, 
at Icabt, the reformed Parliaments 
have done a very great service to the 
nation. They have presented a Acti- 
(:o7i to be avoided by all future rulers. 
We have nothing to do but undo 
everything which they have done, and 
ice are sure to he right. 'J'licir prin¬ 
ciple w'as to sacrifice the future to the 
present, and we see the consequence; 
let ours be to sacrifice the present to 
the future, and we shall see the con¬ 
sequence. Submit to [ircscnt burdens 
in order to purchase future advan¬ 
tages—that is the well-known secret 
of success in private life, and it is the 
equally certain means of attaining 
prosperity and security in public 
affairs. There is no royal road to 
safety in nations, any more than to 
kings in geometry. If we would bo 
secure in tlie cud, wo must make sac¬ 
rifices iu the beginning, just as, it 
we would be rich in old age, wo must 
be industrious in youth. Why is the 
Czar now so formidable, and able to 
bid defiance to banded Europe, and 
hold the balance, even notwitiistand- 
ing his comparative poverty, with the 
united forces of England .and France ? 
Simply hecauso in pcac*e ho did not 
relax the sinews of war, hut, on the 
contrary, employed forty j’cars of 
pacification in making a great and 
ceaseless preparation lor future hosti¬ 
lity, as Avc did in relaxing former 
efforts, and abandoning the means of 
future defence —rt ub hoste do- 
ceri. Let us, now that W’C are engaged 
ill this conflict, imitate this example ; 
and the superior wealth, energy, ami 
courage of our people must in the 
end, as it did in the war of the Revo¬ 
lution, Ecciirc to us the victory. 

Let ns not be deterred by early 
disaster, even if, guod Deus nocrhii, 
it should ‘occur. Recollect the dis¬ 
arming, after the victories of Marl ¬ 
borough, was punished by the con¬ 
vention of ^Closterscven ; that after 
the American War, by the flight from 
Flanders ; but recollect also that the 
energy of the Earl of Chatham pro¬ 
duced the peace of l*aris, the cou- 
stancy of Wellington the triumph of 
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Waterloo. To attain similar advan¬ 
tages, however, we must make similar 
efforts. I'lie first thing to do is to 
double the strength and increase the 
eflicicncy of onr army. There is bat 
one way to do this—draw yoitr purse¬ 
strings. Foreign mercenaries will 
never do. To defeat the Muscovite 
hordes, we must have bone of our 
bone, and flesh of our flesh. But we 
cannot do this without an increase of 
pay. The war market in Europe has 
to compete with the peace market at 
home and in the colonies; and an in¬ 
crease of wages can alone secure for 
it the preference. lim'sG the pay of 
foot-soldiers to Is. Gd. a^day, and of 
dragoons and'artiUerynien to 2s., and 
you will have no want of soldiers of 
your own race, who will perpetuate the 
glories of Agincourt and Inkermann. 
Encourage virtue and fidelity in the 
ranks, by opening the path of honom 
and promotion, in limited numbers, 
to the most deserving. Increase im¬ 
mensely yonrfeld and kcary artillery, 
that ceaseless object of Russian in- 
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crease and of English dimInnSon. 
Remove from the officers the frightful 
injustice, that he who perishes in the 
services of his country loses the price 
of his commission, and leaves his 
family beggars, while he who deserts it 
leaves them in comfort. Call out with¬ 
out an instant’s delay thewAofe militia, 
and raise by ballot a landsturm ” or 
local militia, immovable, save in case 
of invasion, to nourish its ranks and 
those of the regular army. Let the 
rich submit to a doubled income-tax, 
the poor to enhanced spirit, tea, and 
house duties. We are aware of the 
dangers of prediction in public affairs, 
but we will hazard one. We have 
the means of success within ourselves 
and our noble allies, if we will only 
use them: like the Douglas and 
Percy together, Engl.md and France 
may bid defiance to the world in 
arms. It is the unforeseeing only 
who are ultimately punished. Victory 
will in the end reward the arms of 
freedom, if those who wield them are 
worthy of its cause. 


our Dangers? 
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TO AN ITALIAN BEGGAR-BOY. 

Thou miniatarc of woo I 
Thy half-clad, meagre form 

Along the streets doth go— 

Starvation’s spectre! Sun ard storm— 
To thee alike— 

Unheeded strike 

Tliat Lead which ne’er did covering know. 

Thy ravenous eyes do glare 
Like a young wolf’s, dread boy ! 

Fearful is childhood’s stare. 

Bereft of childhood’s joy : 

It makes me wild 
To see a child 

Who never gladdened at a toy. 

Oh, hard must be the lot 
That makes a child a dread ! 

Where children’s smiles arc not, 

Thorns grow in llowerets’ stead ; 

A child’s glad face 
Is Heaven’s own grace 

Round manhood’s stern existence shed. • 

Tnm off that hungry eye, 

It gnaws at Pity’s heart! 

Here’s bread—but come not nigh— 

Thy look makes agues start! 

There—take the whole- 
To thy starved soul 

No crumb of joy will bread impart. 

Thine is the famished cry 
Of a young,heart unfed, 

The hollow spirit’s sigh 
For something more than bread. 

“ Givol give!” it says— 

Ah, vain he prays 

To man, who prayer to God ne’er said ! 

Wert thou of woman born— 

Did human mother’s breast 

Nourish thee, thing forlorn ? 

Hath any love care.st 
Thine infant check ; 

Did’st ever speak, 

Or hear, the name of father blest ? • 

No, no, it cannot be ! 

Thou art the birth of Want— 

Thy sire was Misery • 

Thy mother Famine gaunt 1 
Thou hadst.no home. 

The naked dome 

Was all the roof earth thee conld grant. 
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t!co! here a liappy troop 
Of real cliildreu come, 

Their lips the fond names group 
Of Father, Mother, Home! 

They' go not far— 

Love is the star 

That draws them back whene’er they roam. 

Blit wherefore, with mock grin, 

Dost thou pursue these now ; 

Hath childhood any kin 
Or kith with such as thou ? 

One hand did form 
The bird and worm— 

No other kiushix) these allow. 

Hark I there rings Nature’s laugh 
• Fresh from those well-fed throats, 

Old age leans on his stall 
To listen to its notes : 

That gush of Joy 
Makes him a boj’— 

How glad remembrance o’er it gloats ! 

Docs that spasmodic scream, 
tTerkcd from thy shrunken chest, 

A human effort seem 

To haugh among the rest? 

It shocks the ear, 

O God ! to hear 

Woe, through a child’s false laugh, coufest! 

And have these children all 
One Father, who each owns ? 

, How partial blessings fall 
Upon His little ones ! 

Why, outcast boy. 

Must thou mock joy. 

While these pour out its natural tones ? 

All 1 why indeed V Be hushed, 
Short-sighted soul 1 and wait, 

Tcr k arn why worms are crushed, 

AVhilc birds sing at heaven’s gate ; 

Why pools infect, 

While lakes reflect, 

The pure sky, and bear Fortune’s freight. 
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Ciur. XVIII.—TUIi VLEKUi. 


A LITTLE group of reverend gentle¬ 
men stand in the porch of Briarford 
school The aubdued hum behind, 
full of awe and a little excitement— 
the sun-burnt urchin peeping from the 
window, with his hand over his eyes 
for custom’s sake, to shade him from 
the sun, though no sun is here—tlm 
neat little woman curtseying and re¬ 
spectful behind, taking leave of the 
Vicar and his reverend associates, 
give you note that .some pastoral 
oversight or examination has been 
going on in this small noisy sliccpfold 
to-day. 

First of all, here is Air Wyburgh, 
vicar of the parish. If the good man 
ivere miuded to disguise himself, 
scarcely a scarlet coat could serve 
the purpose, for his trim and snowy 
linen, his close clerical vest and s])ot- 
le.ss costume, his still' plain baud of 
white neckcloth, is not more distinctly 
and decorously professional, tiiau is 
rlie very voice and smile, the little 
gesture of the rcvcrcud hand, and 
measured cadcncc of the rosi 
lootstep, so fa miliar.- 


highway^,>* 


'iTall parochial 


. xon will perceive that 
Jv. Richard Wyburgh is what, 
lieu wc w'ould speak after a compli¬ 
mentary fashion, wo call “ under the 
middle size”—in plainer words, a 
small spare figure, without an ounce 
of superfluous >Yeight to eiicunibcr his 
activity; not a strong man by nature, 
but knitted into sinewy vigour by a 
life of patient exertion, undemonstra¬ 
tive and unboastful; a little short¬ 
sighted, as those concentrated puckers 
round his keen, kindl)’, twinkling eyes 
bear witness; a little bald, with thin 
locks half-way bctiVceu white and 
sand colour in complexion, and 
strang'’ly feathery in texture, fringing 
his well-fonncd head; otherwise^not 
a sign of age about him—as quietly 
alert and full of spirit as in his yoU' i. 

A singularly dilferent person is Mr 
■Wyburgh’s curate, who stands beside 
him. Tall, lank, stooping, and “ ill 
put together,” there is not much that 
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you can call handsome in the outer 
man of good John (Jreen ; and poor 
Angelina, though she sighs over them 
most dolefully, cannot manage to 
bleach those refractory neckcloth i 
into anything like the purity of Mr 
Wybiirgh’s. This prosaic and com¬ 
monplace care is ji very novel ouo for 
the Curate’s pensive bride; but, after 
nil, she would do her diit^ if she could; 
and it is melancholy to See the Kcv. 
John, how he holds out these neck¬ 
cloths at arm’s-lcugtli, and shakes his 
head with a comic ruefulness before 
he puts them on—though he is, after 
all, so much of a sloven by nature, 
that this is a fitting clia.stisemeut of 
liis own evil ways. Mr Green’s coats, 
however made^ tvear into a peculiar 
fashion of their own: the skirts so 
soon Icavu to hang heavy with pon¬ 
derous volumes, of w hich burden they 
retain the shape even when Itself is 
removed; and the collar stands out 
high and distinct from lhe.pce.1^ 
slmit^ 33 Kay ^ oiooping lonvard. 
Aii'Crccn carries a prodigious stick, a 
most truculent and suspiffiou-s-looking 
bludgeon, and lia.s a wardrobe ot 
handkerchiefs of all the colours of the 
rainbow thrust into anc pocket, to 
balance the book iu the other. So it 
is ill reality a very odd figure which 
overshadows the Vicar, drawing back 
a little within the porali of the village 
school. 

The third person is Mr Fovvis, lec¬ 
tor of the small adjoining parish of 
Woodchurch, cadet of the antedilu¬ 
vian great family in Wales, servant 
and suitor of Margaret Vivian of the 
Grange; and it is needless to say 
liow luistaiiicd and glossy, how irre¬ 
proachable,* at oiicc iu worldly fasliioii 
and in clerical propriety, is the cos¬ 
tume of Mr Towis, in whom is nothing 
odd, nothing characteristic, not a 
stray lock or a spot of dust, to sug¬ 
gest to you that he has not newly 
stepped from his dressing-room or 
“ from a bandbox,” as the village cri¬ 
tics say. Daylight docs not detract 
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from the good looks of Mr Powis; he 
is still a very haudsorae young man, 
and not exactly a coxcomb either, but 
with grace enough to be slightly shy 
in his consciousness of his own good 
looks. You could not find in all the 
county three men who have less 
natural alliaity; and Mr Fowls, with 
distinct politeness, and Mr Green, 
with a lumbering impatience much 
more sincere but not quite so courte¬ 
ous, stand lingering and holding apart, 
to hear the little lecture on education, 
on its importance, and the extreme 
necessity of clerical supervision, which 
Mr Wyburgh delivers with Ids clear 
voice and his forefinger, for the in¬ 
struction of his juniors, who are by 
no means auxious to be instructed. 

And now they advance along the 
village street towards the Vicarage; 
Mr Wyburgli and Mr Fowls, ex¬ 
tremely decorous representatives of 
the ecclesiastical estate, proceeding in 
good step and line; Mr Green some¬ 
times straying a little before, some¬ 
times falling a little ^hind. And 
now before the vision of the reverend 


“ Rogues and reprobates,” said Mr 
Green laconically, shaking his head, 

“ The more reason we should do 
something forthem—the more reason,” 
said Mr. Wyburgh. “ Fhilip Vivian 
must take measures, sir, to improve 
the condition of his tenantry, now 
he is come to man’s estate. Not that 
I complain of his mother—a most 
admirable person; but Fhilip is 
young, and has all hls^bfe before him. 
We must do great things in this parish 
yet.” 

“ Do they have much intercourse 
with Castle Vivian, I wonder?" said 
Mr Fowls. “ Sir Francis is a very 
influential person. Arc our friends 
on good terms with the other branch 
of the family, Mr Wyburgh ? " 

“ I have heard of Sir Francis Vi¬ 
vian,” said the Vicar, in his turn 
shaking his head; “ but I think my 
knowledge goes no further. They 
are on good terms undoubtedly ; fa¬ 
mily feuds ai’e unknown at the 
Grange; but X suppose there is little 
intercourse. I never remember to have 
seen their relation here.” 


urctiircn ftppcsirs tuu 
Grange, overlooking village and coun 
trv. with its backsfround of tren.i 


lao viOudi, r '‘et„ around it like aerial 
companions, ami the sun 
and cheery upon its shining roof and 
picturesque "gables, but leaving the 
front in shade. A smile in which there 
was just a suspicion of complacency 
and simpering, and a little sigh senti- 
nmntal and conscious, came to the lip 
of the young Rector, in acknowledg¬ 
ment of the homo of his lady and love 

“ A pleasant family the Vivians-^ 
a great addition to tho society hero,” 
says Mr Fowls, with an ah' of abstrac¬ 
tion. Society is a word very much in 
Mr I’owis’s mouth. 

“ Capital young people, sir—excel¬ 
lent girls,” answers the Vicar. “ Many 
a cottage in JBriarford will miss Miss 
Vivian when she is married. That is 
to be immediately. By‘the by, I^Ir 
Green, I think of asking I*[ulip for a 
bit of ground beliiud tho hill yonder 
for our district school; a good situa¬ 
tion, Sir; capital for the* poor brick- 
makers, who begin to squat about 
thero in these wretched huts of theirs. 
We must do something for those poor 
fellows, Mr Green.” 


jCX. giUiXV lauiuutuu AIXI 

Fowls. “ So influential a person as 
Sir Francis Vivian is an invaluable 
friend for young men. I have heard 
he has a great deal in his power.” 

A slight half-perceptible sigh con- 
' '1 fill’s speech. Tho Vicar turned 
cuuvv* .. intelligent 

his quick eyes .. i,;^ 

penetrating glance upon ... ii.ing 
companion, and there was somei.. 
of irony in tho Vicar’s smile. 

“ Church preferment, a largo share? 
I liavc hCfird of said tho Vicar 
quickly. 

_ “1 cannot say. General influence 
m the world, and active life, is what I 
mean,”saidMr 1*0wis,with momentary 
confusion. ‘ ‘ Large landed propertyand 
wide family connections make almost 
any man important, and Sir Francis 
is an extremely energetic matt—cer¬ 
tain to advance any one in whom 
he took ail interest — aii invaluable 
friend.” 

“ Good for Fercy Vivian,” said 
the Curate, “ it I’crcy were a steady 
fellow, and would work at anything— 
which he won’t do." 

“ Time enough, sir, time enough. 
Wo never do great things when we 
are boys at home,” said the kind 
Vicar. “ I would rather not trust to 
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a Sir Francis, for my part. A good 
life and a trae, where independence 
is, has more comfort in it than prefer¬ 
ment. I have always found it so.” 

“ I cannot see what possible cause 
there is why the one should compro¬ 
mise the other,” said Mr Powis cold¬ 
ly, but with an increasing colour and 
some annoyance; and the young 
Rector was very w'cll pleased to turn 
aside, and take leave of Mr Green at 
the Vicarage door. Mr Powis was to 
dine at the Vicarage to-day, not 
greatly to his own enjoyment; but it 
was one of the professional duties 
which this most proper and exemplary 
youth would not neglect on any score. 

Mr Green, who had dined already, 
lumbered on upon his way; and shoot¬ 
ing like a great cloud into tlie dim little 
parlour, where Angelina had at last 
been persuaded to have a lire, stood 
turning his back upon the shadowed 
window, and spreading his great 
hands over the grate for a moment 
before he sought his own more spe¬ 
cial retirement. 

“ There’s that young Powis asking 
all sorts of questions about some great 
friends the Vivians have in the other 
end of the county,” said tho Curate. 
“ If your friend Miss Margaret is to 
have him, Jana, she had better look 
uji all her connections. A pretty 
fellow! I believe ho li kes he 
yet if they i iiiilil niiln li hI "" 

ladder, “P 

]jp,,ar"?*Vd,igaret Vivian might pine 

T' ''l.;if to death lor aught ho cared. 
Pity that she gives him such a chance. 
But we're all fools enough in such 
concerns.” 

So saying, the good Cuiatc sw^Tt 


away, knocking half-a-dozen little 
books off a table with a whisk of 
his heavy skirt as ho passed, and 
putting ill serions jeopardy Angelina’s 
inkstand, and tho light - coloured 
carpet which an ink stain wonld 
“ruin.” ^ Escaping rather more swiftly 
than he intended, after this, Mr Green 
saw nothing of the dark slender figure 
in shadow of his wife’s green curtains, 
who had heard all ho had to say; and 
only some ten minutes after, when, 
glancing up from his own window at 
a passing shadow, Mr Green saw 
Zaidee Vivian hurry forth from the 
door, did tho hprror of having ’iiado 
this speech to other cars than his 
wife’s break upon liim.. Starting np, 
he hurried again, lumbering and dis¬ 
quieted, to Augelina’s parlour. Yes, 
without dispute, Zaidee had been 
there. 

■ “ Slic will never think of it again,” 
said the Curate, nibbing his forehead 
ruefully. “ That girl is always 
dreaming and abstracted — slie will 
never think of it more.” So sayiug, 
Mr Green charmed away his own 
annoyance^ by the headlong jilunge 
he made into next week’s seruion, 
wherein tlio divine speedily forgot 
that there was such a family as the 
Vivians in the worliI._^__ 

Curate have guessed, 
by any possible reasoning, how heav¬ 
ily these words fell upon poor Zaidee’s 
heart, or how- she lingered on her 
homeward way, desolate and solitary, 
with tho last overwhelming drop 
iiauging on the brim of that cup of 
bitterness, whicli was almost too 
much for her hand to hold. 


ciiArTEii XIX.—i’AMir.v raosPECTS. 


“ I think, mamma, it would bo 
good for Zaidee to go with me,” said 
Elizabeth ; “she grows very pale, 
and looks very sad. Poor child, 
tho change would rouse her again. 
What can be the matter, I won¬ 
der ? But I think she should go with 
me ’’ 

“ Bernard would not like it, Eliza¬ 
beth,” said Mrs Vivian. 

“ Bernard could say so, mother,” 
said the bride, with her sweet itran- 
quil composure, and her faint passing 
blush. “ Wo have not so slij^ht a 


confidence in each other surely wow, 
that we cannot speak without dis¬ 
guise. ‘If it displeases Bernard, he 
will tell me; but I do not think it 
can.” 

“ Bernard will not like to share 
your company with any one. 1 
should not be pleased if he did,” said 
Mrs Vivian. “ Your Aimt Blundell 
is going to* London. I did think I 
should send Sophy and Zaidee with 
her for a little change. I confess, Eliza¬ 
beth, Zaidee bewilders mo; and she 
is not ill either, for I have spoken to 
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Dr Ellia. This is, let me see, the 
10th of November —in a fortnight 
comes Philip’s birthday, and the 27th 
is your Lizzy. If all this—her 
new dresses, and the present I have 
for her, and being one of your brides¬ 
maids, and all the gaiety—makes no 
improvement, I shall certainly send 
Zaidee away for a change.” 

“ Take my advice for once, mamma 
—scud her to school,” i.ald Margaret. 
“ I am quite ashamed, for my part. 
We have all a tolerable education but 
Zaidee. It is quite a disgrace to us 
how she has been neglected.” 

“ You forget that I am in fault, if 
that is the case,” said the mother 
quickly. “ Zaidee has not been ne¬ 
glected -- nonsense. But I daresay 
she has been spoiled. Six months at 
a good school might do very well, and 
improve her greatly ; I shall certainly 
think of that. But you must not take 
her, Elizabeth — certainly not—on 
a wedding tour. The thing is quite 
out of the question.” 

She looked like a queen assenting 
graciously to some great edict concern¬ 
ing a nation. But Elizabeth only said, 
“ Very Avell, mother, if you think 
so,” as she turned away. Elizabeth 
did not ask to be convinced, and that 
sweet grace - o'f .icouiesccnce with 
which will and personal opimdii' lie'll 
so little to do, had a singular con¬ 
formity with' the majestic looks of 
this simple-hearted bride. 

“We are almost ready, mamma,” 
.said Margaret. • “ I wonder if I could 
finish my poor little picture before 
Lizzy comes home to Morton Hall. 
There is really nothing to do now% ex¬ 
cept what raustobe done at the lime; 
and all the things are so well prepared, 
and all the servants so interested to 
have them right. I don’t think we 
have forgotten anything, which is rare 
enough w'hen there is so much to do. 
I think 1 niiiy perhaps get my picture 
finished, after all.” 

“ Has any one scon it lately ?” said 
Mrs Vivian, in the same undertone in 
which her daughter spoke. This 
picture, crown of all the love-tokens 
which Elizabeth should carry with 
her, was “ a great secret,” intended to 
be hung privately in the bride’s own 
retirement in her new home, to sur¬ 
prise her when she returned, and was 
laboured at with great mystery, and 


in the strictest seclusion, though Mar¬ 
garet had so many confidants as to- 
startle her with perpetual fears of 
discoveiy. 

“ No, mamma; no one to speak of 
—only—oh yes, there was Mr Powis,’' 
said Margaret,blushing deeply. “That 
was Sophy’s fault; she is so unguarded 
—it was not mine.” 

“And what did Mr Powis say?” 
said the mother, who"was certainly 
not displeased. 

“ Oh, Air Powis thought very well 
of it,” said Margaret hurriedly, Avith 
an attempt at being careless. “A 
great deal better than I do, I am 
sure. 1 daresay he did not think I 
could do anything of the kind. T’liilip 
and Percy are coming to lunch, 
mamma—I can see them. Oh no, 
indeed, it is not Philip—I do believe 
it is ihiit Mr Powis again.” 

Well, he is not a ghost to startle 
you so,” said Airs Vivian with a 
smile ; “ .and Ave must give him some 
lunch, I fancy. Philip is in the library 
—go and call him, and don’t look 
frightened. Lizzy, Bernard is not near 
so handsome as Air PoAvis.” 

“Do you think so, mother?” said 
Elizabeth. She Avas rctuniiiig from 
the little room at the moment, and 
such a bright sparkle of mirtli .and 
satisfaction aAA'oke in Elizabeth’s smile. 
“■ .. ^ ‘■■lire of it,” said the gr.atified 

motliCT, aSliDgtbo, "'ill' 

loss brightaoss® “ There 
grows pretty like the rest of you, am. 
by-and-by 1 suppose I shall grumble, 
like poor Airs Morris, that there is no 
rest for me till you are all gone. A bad 
example, Lizzy--and to be set by you I” 

“I am four-and-tAvout}-, mamma. 
At least I have been iu no haste to 
leave home,” said Elizabeth, Avith her 
tranquil grace, drawing a scat to the 
table by her mother’s side. 

The tears came to the mother’s eyes. 
Something, .til £it sounded indistinctly 
like a blessing on “ my dear child,” 
fell like music on the ear of Elizabeth; 
but the others were trooping in by 
diflerent doors to this little family re¬ 
freshment Philip from the library, 
Avith Alargarct in her fresh sweet 
flush of awakened feeling—shy, and 
hanging back upon his arm; and 
bandsKime Air Powis, very eager to 
please everybody; and Percy, with 
so mfich bright affection, fun, and 
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mischief in his eyes. As they took 
their places round the table —this 
kindly table, which was used for all 
purposes, and was not above a com¬ 
fortable mid-day meal—Mrs Vivian 
had to raise her quick hand to her 
eyes once more before she could sec 
them all clearly ;—those young, joy¬ 
ous faces, those lives so rich with 
immeasurable hope. She thought she 
had never realised so fully before 
the bright unclouded future which 
lay before these dearest children— 
that they themselves had never seen 
its fulness of blessing so well. 

The door opened again. This time 
it is Sophy, tluslied and eager, solemnly 
followed, first by Sermoniens, after¬ 
wards by Zaidne, looking so pallid, 
dark, and pale, like the autumn sky, 
and with something of dogged aiul 
obstinatercsistanceinberface. Sophy, 
who has evidently something to tell, 
and whose excitement, much dillerent 
from her consin’s, makes all licr lilies 
and roses only the prettier in their flush 
and glow, begins hastily, “ Mamma! ” 
—but catching a sudden glimpse of 
"Mr I’owis, pauses and giows embar¬ 
rassed, stojiping in her coiirt.c a little 


within the door. 

“ What is it, Sophy ? No secret, 

I should think,” said Mrs Vivian, with 
a slight frown, calling her f orward 
Mrs Vivian 

■^VmcTj^st fancy hira- 
fi\i the way. 

•• Mamma, T want to tell you of 
Zaidee,” said Sophy hurriedly, “ i 
am sure it is something wroiig—it 
must bo something wrong, or she 


never would have bidden it from me. 
[ have watched her since ever she 
began to bo so sad, and she is con¬ 
stantly stealing away to the little 
room where Margaret found that 
oak chair. She has something there, 
mamma 1 f cannot tell what it is— 
something she hid away in a great 
book, looking as if she could have 
killed me. I am very sorry for Zay. 

I would not vex her for the world,” 
said Sophy, the tears coming against 
her will; “ but only look at her now 
—see how she looks at ns all—and 
make her tell what she has there.” 

Sophy’s oxciteiacnt w.as so real and 
genuine, and Zaidcc’s blank gloom of 
despair so evident, tlmt every one 
was startled. Mrs Vivian rose almost 
with a tremble. “ I do not under¬ 
stand what all this means,” said Mrs 
Vivian. “ What is it, Zaidee V 
Sophy, you must calm yourself. Sit 
doM'ii, cliild, and te'l me what it is.” 

“ Tt is notliing, aunt Vivian,” said 
Zaidee; but Zaldeo’s voice wa.shoarse 
and strained, and had a sound so un¬ 
natural, that pjlizabeth and Tiiilip 
j'ose at once from the table and hurried 
towards her too. 

“If it is nothing, show it to 
mamma; show it to Philip," cried Sophy 
eagerly. ‘,‘.<i44i;Tyvorily let anybody 
^rc'T'it cannot bo nothing if you 


hide it so.” . . 

“ Where is the place ?” said Philip. 
Zaidee looked up at him wildly, into 
his clear prompt eyes, and, with a 
cry, sprang from the ir.uids extended 
to detain her, and fled from tlic room 
like a startled deer. 


CU.VVXEB XX.—AXOTHlill DlSCOVlilU. 


She could hoar his steps behind her 
in swift pursuit as she flew along 
those bewildering passages, and 
Zaidee’s feet rang upon them in the 
wild pace of despair, llcjiching. tbc 
door at last, Zaidee swung it behind 
her in the force of her excitement, 
and ouatched at the book in wbicb 
her secret lay. But, alas I she had only 
plucked the paper out, and held it 
visible in her trembling fingers, when 
riiiUp entered after lier into tliejittle 
distant room. 

Philip was considerably excitca, 
too; for iieiiber frolic nor tiifk\ was 


consistent with the strange despera¬ 
tion of Zaidec’s face. “ Come, let 
me see it, Zed,” he said, witii a hall 
smile. “What is this mystery 
Zaidee, give the paper to me.” 

But Zaidee, with her wild dc.‘«pair- 
ing face, looked up to him and 
clenched her hands upon the treasure 
she held. “ Don’t, Philip 1 it’s only 
mine. I fonnd it—don’t take it from 
me!” cried Zaidee; and her breast 
heaved almost to bursting with a 
great, tearless, convulsive sob. 

“ Tills is something serious, said 
Philip Vivian. “ No trifle could move 
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you to such passion. I mast seo the 
paper. Zaidee, this is like a boy— 
not like a woman.” 

She had been holding it still with 
a wild straggle to retain possession. 
At these words Zaidce’s bauds fell; 
she could resist no longer, deep shame 
overpowering for the moment even 
the stronger emotions which had in¬ 
spired her resistance; and with a 
scared and colourless face, trembling, 
but perfectly silent, she turned upon 
him the breathless eager observation 
of a child. 


thing to lose an inheritance, the cer¬ 
tain patrimonial right to which a man 
is born—no such light matter, in the 
flash of early youth and happy pros¬ 
pect, to look these things called 
beggary and ruin suddenly, without a 
moment’s preparation, full in the face. 
Into this chamber of fate Philip had 
entered only a few seconds ago, the 
young Squire, the Lord of the Manor, 
heir and master of tlie'Grange. Now 
the poorest peasant in Briarford was 
a less penniless man than he. And 
all the misfortunes involved—the 


The paper rustled in Philip’s hand. 
Philip’s strong youthful framewavered 
for a single instant, as if before a 
sudden blow ;* then he went on steadily 
to the end; and even when- he had 
reached the end, was silent still, like 
a man stunned, and needing time to 
recover. Then once more Pliilip 
looked up, and now, as colourles.s a,i 
Zaidee’s, blanched and ghastly was 
Philip’s face, and his tongue stam¬ 
mered, and clove to his mouth as he 


possible consequences to his mother 
and sisters, the overwhelming change 
in his own destiny, the overthrow of 
Percy’s dreamings—flashed upon the 
young man’s mind. A single groan, 
low and bitter, burst from Ids heart; 
it Avas inipos.siblc to feel and see and 
experience all the depths of this fully, 
and make no sign. 

But Philip felt the humble touch of 
Zaidee’s liand, and indistinctly saw her 
at his feet. Then he remembered all 


began to speak. ‘‘ IV’horc did you 
find it?—why did you not bring it at 
once to me?” 

Poor Zaidee made no answer—only 
another loud, strong sob without the 
of tears, burst from her lip. 
Over her eyes lay a dffi7;.b\gj_heavy 
weight, but she could not weer^T* 
There Avas no softening film upon her 
vision to hide Philip’s face, and the 
sudden stroke of calamity which 
Ihilip manfully laboured to bear up 
against, but scarcely could in this 
moment of overthrow. Again the 
same question, and Philip’s lips were 
parched, and filtered still. 

Zaidee was struck Avith all a woman’s 
awe and compassion for tlio suflering 
of the man before her. She could not 
bear it. Involuntarily she sank down 
upon the ground at liis feet, and touch¬ 
ed them humbly. “ Philip, it broke 

heart,” said poor Zaidee, and she 
lifted up to Philip’s eyes a face which 
bore full testimony to the truth of 
what she said. 

Philip throw himself abruptly upon 
an old bench which they had left here, 
the only piece of furniture*in the deso¬ 
late little room, and, bending down his 
head, covered his face Avith his hands. 
Why should he be too proud to ac- 
knoAvledge that this blow stunned and 
fitnpified him ? It is no such easy 


uvi iiviLiiiiy iici wuw-uuguui; 

and ghost-like face, licr cliiidish for¬ 
lorn unhappiness, her very words so 
recently spoken,“ it broke my heart”— 
and Philip’s heart Avas moved with a 
softening compassion, Avliich brought 
heavy tears to his eyes in the wcak- 
own calamity, lie put 
out his .0" 

her iiead. “Poor child ! “JlH] 

and he, too, Avas so young—a hoi.’., ~ 
bred, inexperienced yoiUli; and they 
burst together into one sympathetic 
outbreak of sudden tears. 

Only a- few great burning drops, 
Avlncli he hid with his hands in the 
shame of ninnliood; but they did re¬ 
lieve the hysterica jmssio Avliich strug¬ 
gled at his breast; and Philip Vivian 
looked down oiicc more on his little 
orphan cousin, noAv Aveeping in wild 
abandonment, all her defences broken 
dowm “Poor child!” repeated the 
disinherited heir, whom Zaidee’s hap¬ 
less existence deprived of his birth¬ 
right and tenderconipassion, true and 
brotherly, was in Philip’s heart. He 
thought it was a very sad fate to bo 
the means of depriving one’s dearest 
friends of all they had in the world. 
He pever for a moment thought that 
Zaidee could find any counterbalanc¬ 
ing t^nifort in the inheritance which 
she gained; and it seemed to Philip’s 
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ingenuons, unworldly eyes, as if his 
own misfortone was actually less than 
hers, llis heart was full of the sincer- 
est, unalTccted pity for Zaidee, and ho 
laid his hand upon her drooping head, 
with a vain attempt to comfort her, 
and repeated again, “ Poor child! ” 

And Zaidee suddenly stayed her 
weeping, and took his hand within 
her own. “ Philip,” she said, looking 
up with sudden courage, “yeu will 
not make ns all unhappy—yon will 
not kill me ? I cried, because I had 
nothing in the world to give you on 
your birthday. Philip, will you take 
thi.s from poor Zaidee? You never 
w'^cre cruel to anj’ one all your life 
before. Do not shake your head, 
and hide your face. Oh, Philip, you 
W'ould not kill me?” 

“ No, Zay ; 1 would not harm you 
for all uhe pride on earth,” said Philip, 
with strange and touching humility; 
“ and I am grieved for you more than 
I can say. But the Grange is yours, 
Zaidee. Neither it, nor this sacred 
piece of paper, can E accept from you. 

I know your heart very well, how 
sincere it is, but you arc only a child ; 

and i”-The young man rose with a 

singular boyish perception of his man¬ 
hood, erect and noble-“ I, though 

I am now a very poor man, helpless in 
the eyes of the world—f a m yonr 
natural protectorjZajili^^ 

^ your nghts.” 

It is not my right—it is your 
right, Pliilip!” cried Zaidee, starling 
up ill her turn with lla.shing eyes. 
“ IMy grandfather Vivian was mad- 
he niii.st have been mad, pr he conhl 
not have done anything like this. Aiui 


grandfather Vivian never thought 
of me; it was my father ho thought 
of. Lly father is dead. Mo I I .am no 
one—I am only a woman, Philip 1 It 
was never meant for me.” 

But Philip remained unmoved. The 
youth had recovered his balance of 
mind and purpose; and tlioiigli his 
he.art was heavy still, a hundred 
sudden .springing hopes roused him 
already to strength and confidence. 
Something slightly comforting, too, 
was in this last view of the subject 
w'liich he Jiad just (aken, A will cculd 
disinherit Philip, but no will could 
make him less the liead of the family, 
the rcprescutativc of the ancient line, 
the dedicated champion and defender 
of all its chilUi'Cii and its riglits. A 
chivalrous glow w'armed the breast, 
which tills strqjic Iiad .stnuucd for the 
moment, and with a grace of generous 
love and protection, he held out his 
hand *0 this “pooi child.” 

“ Come, Zaidee. they mu.st all 
know,” said Philip. As he spoke, his 
face once more clouded. This was no 
jileasaut news to curry to thorn in 
their happy family a.st'Cmbling; and 
liowever he might mastr*/ the calamity 
in his own person, it «.as very hard 
to re.alisc it once again for them. lie 
took Z!ii(lee^sJiT:^L.a^^^^ wVui sotem- 
iie scarcely heaid her renew¬ 
ed burst of snppHc.atioji and tcais, 
and Zaidee (;ould not .struggjc against 
the absorbed force of decision and 
purpose in her cousin’s face. Very 
pale, very awe- stricken and silent, sno 
submitted to his guidance, and they 
went down solemnly together to tlic 
family room. 


CllACTEK X\T—.V i-’otir.r 


MTSFOUTCXC. 


The family party had been excited 
in no small degree by tl>e sudden 
flight of Zaidee and pursuit of 1 hilip. 
Mrs Vivian and her elder and youngei 
daughters gathered together in a little 
croup apart, in considerable anxiety 
and .iismay, fearing something, though 
they could not tell what. Percy was 
expostulating. Margaret alone, o-'ciy 
pied with other thoughts, sat in 
her place by the table, py<iiadmg' 
herself that common civility demawled 
of her some answer to Mr 
soft-toned speeches. Mr Powis^ieemcd 


rather to enjoy the confusion,JiEargiiret 
thought, and insensibly his chair had 
approached her own. 

“ Because it pleases Zay, a roman¬ 
tic young: lady, to make a little mys¬ 
tery,” said the sensible Percy — 
“ everybody know’s the habit.s of young, 
ladies—because this X Y Z of ours has 
some crotchet in her lirain, here arc 
yon all distiirhing yourselves m it 
there was an earthquake. You, 
mother !—a,lid even so composed a 
person as Eli/.ahetli. I suppose this 
little bit of excitement is a pleasant 
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foretaste of what awaits us. I sup¬ 
pose women like to be flurried. Sophy, 
I beg you won’t cry at leastmake 
the most of it, if you must, but spare 
your tears.” 

“ Oh, mamma, how long they are! 
What can it be ? ” cried Sophy, wring¬ 
ing her hands. Sophy’s distress was 
far too real, even to hear what Percy 
said. 

“We must look to Zaidee, Eliza¬ 
beth,” said Mrs Vivian. “ Poor child, 
I believe it is all her foreign blood, so 
excitable, and with such strong feel¬ 
ings—c must do something wlien- 
ever there is time.” 

Percy shrugged his shoulder.^. 
“ There is not*a philosopher among us 
but Peggy, yonder; see how well she 
bears up,” said Percy ; “ and, in good 
time, lierc are the herp and the hero¬ 
ine. Lo, they come ! ” 

Put even Percy turned with a start 


“ All these years, while I have had 
the credit of it, she has been the true 
heir of the Grange. Here is the will. 
But it is my office to see her righted 
now.” 

And Philip loosed his liold of 
Zaidee’s hand, and hastened to sup¬ 
port his mother. A flush of generous 
pride and courage supported liimself; 
but it was very liard once more to 
realise-and recognise tl'is mistortnne, 
as it fell sudden and sharp upon them. 
And Philip’s “ office ” was to support, 
to protect, and comfort. The old 
Squire and his arbitrary will could 
take nothing but house and lauds 
from Philip; not an atom more of 
natur.d uglit or dignity could be sub¬ 
tracted from the inalienable pos.^ses- 
sioii of the young chivalrou.s Head of 
the House. He felt this in his inmost 
licai t, and it defended liini like triple 
mail. 


to consult the looks of the others when 
Philij)’a pale determined face, so 
singularly changed, and Zaidec’s awed 
and trembling pallor appeared at the 
open door. The two .advanced 
solemnly and .silently, like leaders of 
a procession ; Philip holding Arm in 
his own Zaidec’s hand, and Zaidee 
rendering a passive helpless obedience 

strange to'see.’" 

‘^Mother,!" said Philip 
as ho approached; and his voice 
was strange and harsh, and the word 
came with so much difficulty that he 
had to repeat it again. “Motlicr a 
great change has beffillen ns alh ’ I 
can s.ay uothiug to prepare you—lean 
only beg you to mlmml all youJ 
courage. Zaidee has had good cause 
for her grief-poor little Zay 1 B ? 
nm young, and so is Percy ; we will 
set out on the world together,” con¬ 
tinued poor Philij), almost hysteri- 

Alother, you do not understand mo • 
you cannot understand me, I know • 

Grangirf. of the 

Mis Vivian rose from Iier seat with 

h,!,?7 n‘daughters clustered 
hui 1 ledly about her; Marofaret for tJip 

a pci.-'Ori as Mr Powis, who for his 
pai t stood at a little distance, with 
moie curiosity than he cared to show. 

It IS Zaidee,” said Philip, hastily 


with very dilferent feelings. “ My 
boy ! my boy! ” cried Mrs Vivian, 
“ what do you tell me—a will—the 
W'ill iny poor Percy looked for so 
long?—and you are disinherited for 
Ziiidcc V—that child ! and wc have all 
had her in our heart so long? OIi 
Philip, Philip, do not speak to me 1 
At her ago I would have died a hun¬ 
dred times rather than wrong another 
so! ” 

‘‘Zny could ■■ not 0/V. 

mother, Zaidee is not to blame'. 

telari^®^’ iicr 

.1 ‘'It J>er. Poor 

child ! p.aid Elizabeth, her sweet 

u grief. 

Whatever comes to us, Zaidee will 
siitfcr most of all.” 

‘iicd: 

Za dee would have broken her heart 
and perished, before she said a word ’’ 

111 tone ; 

but J thank heaven I am her natural 

Cndw right shall be done to 

nf * • flares speak to me 

Right. l^rcy was his father’s eldest 
S 011 --S 0 ,s Philip Philip is the heir of 
U® the head of the family, 

P ,-f- The Grange 

IS Plulips birthright, children,—do 
3 on ai^ hear? 1 will dispute it to the 
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g I, a fiiendlcsa little oiphan, who less and drj were Zaidee’a pvps An»i 


--“•—13 «VW|| avfO auu 

Kindness here; and my brave noble 
boy—0 Philip, PJiilip, it flriii break 
my heart!» 

Mrs Vivian threw herself into her 
chair once more, and sobbed aloud. 
Elizabeth knelt down before her, and 
took in her oVn her mother’s hands. 
No one spoke. In their youthful re¬ 
spect they all forgot what individual 
share in the matter they had, and 
grouped around her silently, the prin¬ 
cipal sutfercr ; while a natural instinct 
taught them all, that their mother her- 




them wdth such a glow of pain that 
she aln.'ost fancied she must be goinsr 
mad. Wild flashes of light came 
and went before her sight; a Avild 
hum of sound rung in her car.s; her 
heart leaped in her breast with a 
strong and rapid pulsation ; her hands 
were burning hot, as tlic}' clasped each 
other with that involuntary desire to 
hold by something winch assailed her 
m her solitude. Put Zaidee neither 
moved nor spokci When her cousins 
ciowded round their mother, she alone. 


would subside to a softer ciuotion now. 

An interval of silence, during which 
iMrs \’'iviun struggled with this iiys- 
tciical sobbing, followed, and then 
she laid her hand softly on the beauti¬ 
ful licad bending at her knee. “Eliza¬ 
beth, too!" said the niolher, “my 
dear beaiitilid Elizabeth—a bride— 

and all this misery to come now;__ 

and Percy setting out in life—and 
Marg.arct,—where is Jilargaret V lias 
she left me at such a time as (his? ” 

“ I am here, mamma," said Mar¬ 
garet, faintly, from lieliiiid her molliei‘’8 
cliair ; for Margaret had just seen 
Mr Powls edging stealthily towards 
the door, as if in fear. ■*" 

n'as so and so tliank- 
..'r:*ior you all,” continued the mother, 
“ this very day—at tabic here-—when; 
the bread is not broken still—not half 
an horn- ago, Philip ; troubled for no¬ 
thing but for Zaidee ; llijnking you 
were all so well—so well—alniost 
boasting to myself. God help rael 
How can 1 bear to see you all cast 
down and brought to poverty ? 1 
could bear anything for myself; but 
yon, children—you! ” 

“ We will help each other; wc will 
hold together,” said Percy, eagerly. 
“ Uo not fear, mother; you have two 
sons." 

And iirs Vivian melted into gentler 
weeping, saying their names as they 
g.ithered round her, each pressing 


sign. In a strange haze of other half- 
discerned tvords, Mrs Vivian’s lirst 
bitter exclamation came back upon 
Zaidee again and again, and she 
reasoned nJth licr own vexed soul. 
Should she have died? Almost a 
sanction seemed to come to (liis dread 
experimenf, from (he outcry of Mrs 
Vivian’s griid’. Would it be lawfid 
now to go away and die, to relievo 
lliem at once and J’or ever, fium such 
a miserable supplantci ? 'rhe thought 
burned inujmn Zaidee’s brain what 
should she do? 

jiy Wiili li ati 

Vf?yiim'(lo in the great straits of life. 
She went away with her noiseless step, 
alone and silently, to tlie far-away 
n-tiicmcnt of her own room. She knelt 
down upon her little cushion, laid her 
burning brow upon Iict father’s Pible, 
and carried lier desolate heart to God. 
She was no philosopher, this poor 
cliild. Careful thought and reason¬ 
ing were unknown tcf her—she never 
thought it unlawful to carry one desire 
or another into that sacrcil presence, 
but went with them all, simjily and 
liiimbly, in the boldness of a child. 
And Zaidee asked for the immeasur¬ 
able boon of Death; asked that it 
might be freely given her from the 
good haml of God, and, witli weeping 
and passionate sobs of Jove, prayed 
for blessings on them all, name l.y , 
name, but that she herself miglit die* 


closer than the other. Such a w‘'aUh The early afternoon darkened over her 
of youthful energy, affection, l.ope, forgotten loneliness, but neither anger 
and generous emulation! She Avas nor bitterness came to the forlorn 
mistress of the Grange no long**!’, but heart of Zaidee ; she Avas only heart- 
so rich a mother still. I broken—very sad. 
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nlAPTEB sxn.— WHAT EVERT ONE MUST DO. 


“ Zay, Zay! yon are not asleep ? ” 

“No, Sophy.” Toor Zaldee docs 
not add what she believes, that she 
will never sleep again. 

“Mamma sent me to bring you 
down stairs; wo did not forget you, 
Zaidec. I have been thinking of you 
all the time,” said Sophy, putting up 
her hand to her eyes, which were red, 
and had wept many tears ; “ but 
Elizabeth said it was best to leave you 
alone. People might think it was very 
weak, perhaps,” continued Sophy, with 
a little relapse into crying, “ but w'C 
are all so very sad.” 

Zaidee, in her de.'»pair, writhed un¬ 
der these words as at another blow. 

“But everybody knows very well you 
are not to blame. How could you be 
to blamcV ” said Sophy. “'J’hat wicked 
old gi'.andfatlier Vivian never saw 
you. I am sure he did not care for 
you more than for Philip. They say 
wo must not Cidl him. names,” said 
Sophy, clenching her pretty rosy hand; 
“ I aJii sure 1 cannot help it. If it 
was good for you, 1 should not care, 
but yon arc as safl as any of ih. Oli, 
Zny, that wicked old man ! ” 

cannot harm any one now. it li- vAu’v 
the living ^'ho can do liarm. If i 
had died when I was a baby, or before 
1 camo to the Grange, grandfather 
Vivian s bad will could not have 
wronged Philip. I wish T had only 
died when my mother died.” 

“And I wish you would not .speak 
so, to make things worse,” said Sophy, 
with a half-petulant sob. “ What 
good does it do to talk of dying? 
You are to come down stairs, Zay— 
they' are all there—and we are talking 
of what we are to do.” 

But aunt Vivian does not want 
to see me; aunt Vivian cannot bear 
to look at me, Sophy,” said Zaidee, 
sadly. 

“ You must come; mamma sent me 
overcome at first, 
Philip says you must forgive her, Zay,” 
said hophy. “ Poor mamma, she was 
so proud of Philip ! Zaidee, you must 
come.” ■' 

Without the chamber door, Serrao- 
niciis, very solemn and disconsolate 
sat erect, keeping watcli. Sermo, in 
his wisdom, saw that the climax had 


arrived, whatever it was; but why 
his old ally and dearest friend should 
forsake his company, Sermo could not 
tell, and he was depressed like all the 
rest. Wistfully inquiring with his 
eyes what the mysterious cause might 
be, Sermo descended after the two 
girls; but still more bflwildcred grew 
Sermo in sight of those youlhful loot- 
steps grown so heavy, and the silent 
clinging together of those young 
figures—not a word passing between 
them, each so drooping and downcast 
Sermo could make nothing of this 
strange and sudden change. 

Once more within this kindly room, 
the family rest and haven—once more 
in this sweet glow of horae-like twi¬ 
light, the curtained windows at one 
end, the bro.ad cold sky and sweep¬ 
ing clouds looking in through the 
heavy raullions at the other, the warm 
central Hush of ruddy light from the 
fire. But no one observes now this fall 
and kindly comfort—no one notices 
those pretty effects of light and sha¬ 
dow ; common use and custom estab¬ 
lish them all in their n'onted places; 
yet far from the wonted use of fire¬ 
side discussions is this one which is 
beginning now. 

which 

does not 

blow ; not a heart that is not w 
and uneasy, ready to groan over the 
now and unacenstoraed pain, but toil¬ 
ing after a fictitious cheerfulness for 
tlio othcrs’.saUc. Every one thinks “ / 
could have borne it gladly, had it been 
only we; ” every one questions, won¬ 
ders, “what can I do?” Calamity 
has found them singularly miprcpar- 
ed—open at every point of attack, and 
sensitive in all; but the first rosnlt is 
a rush together, a silent embracing, 
and blending into one of all their in¬ 
terests—and a nnanimous struggle to 
throw off the burden, and find modes 
ot exit and deliverance from this 
lamily overthrow. 

And there sits Mrs Vivian, the fairy 
godmother of poor Zaidee’s fancy, 
more upright than she ever sat before, 
playing the tips of her fingers rcst- 
lessIy*npon her lips, and leaning upon 
the aj-m of her chair. Mrs Vivian’s 
conflicting schemes, 
confljjcting feelings; for the mother has 
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she shrinks wUh Sen hnS’ation^ ne^^mcan” foS'^Vam onF'^ 

aZt ll^ oZS7h"e nlLf.% 

hardships-but,alas!itisherselfrathS oh,anSt Cia^SnsteSd nf 
in her elder age that mnst be kept my heart aFl do ^ f 

out, whereas the heat and burden of 7ni,w of i f ^ ^ 

the day remains for them Rut IVlrs liannw again, so proud and 

shcisso »nx,ous loo, to do somctliing. Philip is ho ,r„e S.- 

£' RidWn m^'’’ wandered to that fatal bit of papi? 

^ spread open upon the table--fjiF 

already wanmc^l-or document ivhici. Rhilip ivoliiil 

already waineci hoi. She rose and not trust out of the r.an<'c of his own 

LrmvFskie “'” ° of his own 

i ® ^‘'’”'•3 *icr own, ‘‘ Oh, aunt Vivian, s.io.ak fov mo 1 » 


and folding them over each other with 
tremulous agitation—“ they tell me I 
^id something very ciuel to-day. 
I oor child, yon do not think I ever 
meant to blame yon—you whom 
have bnuight up 

were al- 

"any ? Ent Zaidcc, it was 
micadful to think of I’liilip. I never 
grudged anything to you,; but Philip 
was the heir, the head of the Vivians, 
and ray own noble boj'! ” 

Zaidee made no answer, except by 
a shudder which crept over all her 
frame, alow and violent—a kind of 

_ it _ .1 * ^--.1 _AH-_ -1 l.^ 


not trust out of the range of In's own 
hcitid, and the vif^ihincc of his own 
eye ; and Mrs Vivian sighed drearily, 
and shook her head once more. 

Oh, aunt Vivian, speak fov mo 1 ” 
cried Zaidee. “ Philip is proud, but 
you know better, lie would not kill 
me with his own hand, but it will be 
as bad. 

d^iiy one say that the Grange is 
mine!” 

And Zaidcc suddenij,* started up 
with pn.ssion in lier eyes, and all 
her tears dried in a moment. She 
could not (iistingnish what the remon¬ 
strances were which rose around her ; 
she only understood a vague outcry 
of e.xpostulation and reproof, in which 

every one Joined sifvc Sophy, who 

1 ____ 


imiiiu, siu>v aim viuieiit —n kiiuj ui cvuiy uuy juiiu'u sieve oupiiy, wiiu 
bodily earthquake—and continued to alone, scared and horror-stricken, sat 
look up intently into the speaker’s face, silently weeping, and looking up with 
“ I have known this as his birth- mute looks of appeal into Zaidee’s 
right all his life,” continued Mrs face. Rut a gentle arm stole round 
Vivian rapidly, looking down upon the excited girl. Elizabeth, mild 
Zaidee’s hands, and plaiting them and self-possessed—a little paler than 
over each other. “1 have never usual, but with her sweet womanly 


thought but of the natural succession, 
that he should hold his father's place; 
ana it was a great shock to me—and 
in the shock I spoke rashly. You will 
never think again of what I said—for 
Philip and the Grange have aiways 
been one to me, Zaidee—I never 
thought of them apart.” * 

“ Then you will speak for mia aunt 
Vivian?” said Zaidee, cagerly,!but iu 
the very low tone of deep emotion. 


composurg unbroken—drew her young 
cousin to her own side—.subdued her 
outburst of passion, Zaidcc could not, 
tell how—melted her once more into 
quiet weeping—and, keeping round 
her the kind cnclo.sing arm which 
seemed to restrain Zaidec’svery heart, 
brought her back to the family circle. 
The}' all owned the calming influence 
of Elizabeth, and gathered dose again 
in their household deliberations, for- 
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getting this agitating episode, and re¬ 
suming the council where it hud been 
broken off. 

“I hope cveiy one understands," 
said PJjilip, with the slightest possible 
tremor in his voice, “ that though we 
are all grieved for Zaidcc, this is a 
subject whicli must never be mention¬ 
ed again among us. Every one must 
perceive at once my duty to Zaidee, 
and I trust no one doubts that I will 
do it.” 

A flush at once of manly pride and 
3 'outhful modesty—the rising blood of 
the brave young heart which entered 
thus upon its generous vocation as 
family head—covered Tliilip Vivian’s 
face. Ilis mother and sisters looked 
at him proudly nitli tears in their 
ej’es. riiilip had been but a youth, 
easy in his nmlisputed right, and own¬ 
ing all the family subordinations—him¬ 
self no Iiead, but only a member of 
the loving circle, when this morning 
rose. Now, and suddenly, Philip was 
a man—deciding for himself with a 
man’s steadine.ss, if still jvith a youth’s 
rash and raj)id promptitude, and with 
a man’s loving and solicitous fore¬ 
thought looking anxiously into the 
future for them all. Little wonder that 
jMrs Vivian covered her eyes with her 
iVrJtirVued ^^art blessed 

“ my noble boy ! ” , 

'flfl’ohitment 

in India that Sir I rarcis Vivian offered 
to get for Percy V” said 
iiig 1 apid/y. “ Mother, our own feel¬ 
ings must not s<;and in the way. If 
It IS still to bo had, I will accept it. 
x nave made up my mind ; and Percy 
can still go to London. After ilie lirst 
ycai, 1 Will surely be able to help him 
thioiigli his studies. This misfortune 
can have no effect on Elizabeth : and 
lor yoiirsclf, mother, you are Zaidee’s 
natural guardian. I think yon should 
remain with Margaret and Sophy at 
home. I mean,” said Philip, bdtering 
as he cast a wistful glance roiiiul the 
laimliar room—“ I mean, here, in the 

1 • Philip, 1 cannot! ' ex- 

tlanncd Mrs Vivian. “ Stay here, in 
piy own liousc, after it becomes the 
property of another heir—after you 
are banished from it, and all my cbil- 
di-en scattered ? I cannot, Philip. 
Artytlungelse—anything else! But I 
cannot stay in the Grange, when it 
neither yours nor mine.” 
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“ We could go to Loudon and be 
near Percy,” said Margaret. Mar¬ 
garet was" very pale, and her eyes 
looked heavy. ‘ Altogether, a startled, 
chilled exjiression, full of apprehen¬ 
sion and dread, which she would not 
whisper to herself, but which appalled 
her with her first suspicions of human 
truth and trustwortliiness, was upon 
Margaret Vivian’s face. Ami tlicy 
all perceived it—all hasl a perception 
of its cause, but no one dared to speak 
of sympathy to the maidenly reserve 
which would rather die than bo pitied 
on sucli a score. 

“ It would not be so very expen¬ 
sive living in London ; they say 
people may live as they like there. 
I .should like that, mamma,” said 
Sophy; “and tiicii, if we must lose 
Philip, we should at least have Percy 
still.” 

Mrs Vivian made no answer for 
some time; and w’hen she did speak, 
it was rather her thoughts breaking 
forth and becoming audible, than 
words addressed to her little audience. 
“ And Colonel Morton — ami your 
Uncle Blundell—and all our fiicnds 
who were to be here.—Colonel Mor¬ 
ton is a worldly man.—Heaven belp 
us I What if we have greater mis¬ 
fortunes in store? Elizabeth, my dear 
love, what will yon do?” 
beg|u..'.v.e, ’ ;Miswered readily in her 

Elizao'iHTr anAfl.’iyy', ■ 
most tramjuil voice: •*"j. w.fg 
to Bernard to-night, mother; 

Co oncl Morton is Philip’s guardian 
ami ought to know. If anything 
changed by this, I will say it ' 
happened-.well ; but I fear 
change.” 

Ihe bride did not blush now. Her 
be.iutiful check rather paled a little, but 
ncr composnre was unchanged. Eliza- 
lieth, who never .spoke of such a thing 
as love, nor knew what high-flown 
expressions meant, knew—a better 
satisfaction—how surely a true heart 
might be trusted, and feared no evil 
Like laith herself in her lofty bn- 
millty, Elizabeth always trusted and 

dence from her very look, tliero was 
so strange a power in its repose. 

Flizabeth’a arm 
lound her—subdued and broken down 

‘^ 0 ''«er, and weeping 
tears—Zaidee had no part 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—A NEW IDEA. 


Yet Zaideo, helpless and without a 
word, listened to all they said. They 
nvncied her absorbed in her own griev¬ 
ing, and inattentive to their delibera¬ 
tions. They forgot that her keen 
senses were never so much absorbed as 
to lose sight of anything that passed 
before her; and they were too much 
occupied themselves to think how 
every word and look penetrated the 
heart of this poor child, who was the 
innocent occasion of all their care. 
Always quick to perceive the changes 
of these beloved faces, Zaidee read, 
as in a book, the cliivalrous resolve 
of Philip, the impatient eagerness of 
Percy, the dreadful doubt'and trem¬ 
bling which struck poor Margaret like 
a palsy. Through her tears looking 
at them all, she interpreted every 
glance aright; but Zaidee’s words 
were all spent and exhausted. Eliza¬ 
beth’s arm round her controlled her 
strangely from any renewed outbiii’st 
of passion or entreaty. She had no¬ 
thing more to say. 

By - and - by the family council 
broke up. They dispersed to write 
letters. Philip, Elizabeth, and their 
mother, had each to communicate this 
unlooked-for change to some one; and 
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, .imated their sudden fate. 

“ Never mind, Sophy,” said Percy, 
with the ghost of his former smile 
trembling on his lip, “ some great for¬ 
tune will come to us yet. Never fear. 
Philip will marry a Begum'; or some 
great lady will lay hold of me. Never 
fear.” 

But Sophy only sat still on her 
stool by the fireside, and cried'. Mar¬ 
garet went wistfully to that great 
mullioncd window, where the darken¬ 
ing sky of night looked in, and from 
which all those solitary bleak lines of 
road stretched away under a ‘faint 
gleam of early moonlight into the 
horizon before her eyes ; while Percy 
himself, afraid to compromise his man¬ 
hood by a sympathetic weakness, left 
the room hurriedly for some ocen^ a- 
tion of his own. Unnoticed in the 
darkness, Zaidee escaped after* him, 
her cheeks burning, her heart tiirob- 
bing. A new chance openqd to 
Zaidee. She was still but a ‘phild, 


and, fearless in her innocence, never 
dreamt of evil interpretation to her 
guileless, thoughts. Witli something 
like renewed hope she hurried once 
more to her own apartment, to 
think over this possibility which ap¬ 
peared before her tearful eyes. She 
was no reasoncr, poor child ; and to 
think over, with her meant to muse 
upon and realise in fancy the thoimlit 
presented suddenly in a flash of In¬ 
spiration to her rapid mind. Breath¬ 
less and greatly agitated, much unlAe 
a person gravely thinking over a rea¬ 
sonable project, Zaidee,idled away a 
few troubled moments in her own room. 
Tlien dashing away her tears with a 
hasty hand, hearing her heart boat 
loud in her ear.s, and feeling all her 
pulses throb with terror and excite¬ 
ment, she desceiuled once more with 
the flying step of tier old use and 
wont. The drawing room was still 
dark, and still Sophy sat di.sconsolate 
by the bright hearth, and Margaret 
stood wistfully gazing out from the 
window. Zaideo’s errand was not to 
tliedrawing-rooin; she pa.sscd through 
it hastily to the library-door. 

AV ith one dim light hv-nil*'" I’.'.'t 
.,*'.?!:y®,"^VvHtu"fhe tire dying on the 
hearth, the curtains undrawn, and that 
black, pale, wintry sky looking in 
again like a watchful .“ipirit—very chill 
and gloomy was the aspect of this 
room. Its dark pilcs.of books with¬ 
drawing into the sli.adow, its black 
inilightcd corners, and that old vacant 
casy-chair, where Zaidee conld almost 
fancy grandfather Vivian, triumphant 
in successful malice, glorying over the 
desolation he bad made. But to look 
uponthatraanlyyoutbfiil face, glowing 
with new necessities and new powers, 
fnllof generous ardour and an old-world 
knightly devotion, was enough to de¬ 
feat the malice of any Satan. If 
Philip had lost the Grange, he had 
found better gifts to make compensa¬ 
tion. As for Zaidee, catching only 
with her quick glance how he sat 
there at the table writing, with the 
light of the lamp full upon his face, 
she did not venture to look at Philip, 
but, gliding in with her sileut rapid 
footstep, came unobserved to his side. 

“ Zaidee!—is it you ? ” Philip’s 
nerves were somewhat excited; so 
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that, loohiog up in the half light, and 
seeing suddenly this figure beside him, 
he was considerably startled, and left 
a trace of his start on the page before 
him, in shape of a great blot. 

“ Philip ”—Zaidee was breathless 
with agitated haste—“ Philip, Percy 
says you may marry a rich lady. You 
will not let me bum that paper. 
Philip, will you marry mo ? ” 

Philip Vivian’s f?co flushed crim¬ 
son ; bnt, in her earnest innocence, 
Zaidee, unblushing, stood before him, 
her eyes lifted to his, her whole soul 
in her intent and steady look. In 
most cases there is something snlli- 
clently embarrassing in the commonest 
proposal of this kind ; but Philip, in 
the present strange reversal of ordi¬ 
nary wooing, faltered under Zaideo’s 
grave and resolute eyes like a timid 
girl—faltered, blushed, could find no 
words to answer her. But no blush 
came to the dark pale face of Zaidee, 
lighted up with the gleaming anxiety 
of those eyes. Ko more than of some 
abstract creature did ^ Zaidee think 
of herself—herself had no share in 


Philip turned away his head: for 
the moment, with a young man’s sen¬ 
sitive pride, he only saw how absurd 
his position was, with his little cousin 
standing here by his side, urging this 
extraordinary proposal upon him. 
He felt ridicnlously embarrassed and 
ashamed; and, in the second place, 
he felt impatient and angry. “ I have 
no answer to give,” said Philip hastily; 
“ and I must beg you to leave me, 
Zaidco. Go to my sisters—go to 
Elizabeth, and do not tell her what 
strange things yon have been saying. 
Never mention this to any one. I 
suppose you are too young to know,” 
said Philip, very red and much em¬ 
barrassed still; “ yet one always ex¬ 
pects a girl to have some percepdou. 
Zaidee, go.” 

Zaidee went, but not to Elizabeth. 
The poor girl in her solitude strayed 
out to the dark, to the windy ele¬ 
vated fore-court which lay between 
the moat and the door of the 
Grange. The trees bent and swayed 
with their long bare branches before 
the wild Cheshire wind. Frcsl) and 


ims ooiu proposal; and sincere and stray leaves m the corners where last 
child in her de- night’s gale had left them; and the 
fended the budding woniaiT. ^‘'lideo clouds rushed at a flying pace along 
know no shame. ' ‘ strange time to the 

To Philip Vivian the moment of 
silence seemed an hour. “ ZaidL ’’ do^ rW ‘ 

he stammered, his embarm^St 
taking almost.the aspect of an«cr 

ofaTn/? 

sM Zaijleo,, ilroopins I,or I'.oad 'and ““d lo 


me unwomanly, Philip—but I cannoi !r*- ® breast at that moment, to 

I.elp it; it is iot a"y Ll“ JtSfta “ ‘f” !!«"»»"«> womin , 

my fault, though /am“o raSlo in onco 

but you could send me away," she tions’ all slighter emo- 

continucd, lookin<» iin xviii, vm,., , "O expedient served her • 

uupplicatiinTn i do U .f'dlod-and Bho ,VM 

yon . sent mo to-I could io a™ of her cousin! 

l^Iuhp, will you answer me ?^’ ‘ PhiUp’s'Kelrif'^^^^^^^^ 


ought to tao„, they ahoufj nil 
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of the Grange. “1 will tell Eliza* 
■I will tell Aunt Vivian; and 
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both 
then—” 
And then 


What should fol¬ 


low did not appear; but something 
had softened once more the dull de¬ 
spair in Zaidee’s eye. Again there 
was a gleam of light in her face—a 
wavering illumination of reverie and 
nk using. Some project or other, per¬ 
haps as wild as her last hope, but at 
least sufficient to give temporary com¬ 
fort and animation, had risen again in 
Zaidee’s mind. She turned her face 
homewards once more. There were 
lights now in the forsaken, disconso¬ 
late drawing-room, where Margaret, 
composing herself by an effort, sat in 
melancholy state by the table alone. 
Margaret was professedly reading, 
but you might have watched for 
hours before you saw her turn a 
page. 

Zaidee directed her steps this time 
towards the bower of the household 
—that pretty bright “ young ladies’ 
room," which with all its decorations 
— those home adornments which 
made home so lovely—preserved still 
a glimmer of brightness where every¬ 
thing else was dark. Mrs Vivian 
and Elizabeth wore seated here to- 
gelher by the fire, and nothing ne¬ 
glected or out of order proclaimed the 
calamity which had com^jjjjftUn^ 

wludi tliese tew iw common 

“ - glie almost perauadi d 


mind ever to do it again; hut she 
was comforted to find no thunderbolt 
of condemnation descend upon her, 
after all. 

“ Mamma, will you come and have 
some tea?” said Sophy, looking in 
with a disconsolate face. Sophy 
could still drown all her grievances in 
a good lit of crying; and her heart 
was all the easier that her eyes were 
red. They followed her silently once 
more into the family room. They 
were all weary and languid with the 
emotion of tlie morning; they had no 
heart for further consultation—fur¬ 
ther discussions cjr arrangements 
'I'he fire was low and the lights few, 
for Margaret was fanciful iu lier grief; 
but no one bad the heart to brighten 
this comparative gloom. Far apart 
and silent, the family, who were wont 
to cluster so lovingly together, had 
thrown themselves into corners of 
sofas and separate unused chairs. A 
faint murmur of couvci'Siitioii, ques¬ 
tion and answer, only tiiado the quiet 
heaviei'. The drawing-room of the 
Grange liad never looked so dreary 
since Srpiirc Percy died. 

In thh window lay a little heap of 
Zaidee’s work. With a faint percep¬ 
tion of Zaidee’s moaning in labouring 

at these coarse andJmra^lLouselioUl 

ueccssUiflii-^rv' iviaiTMthcrcd them 
nlil lady. Zaidee looked up ut hci 

’Sli pS. ita Vivian continnad 
to move about with melancholy ac 

5?ritabte 80""’. 


S™% “7o ^^Sstr'rfane?S‘o/somo great 

^[“vloa kademeanoar. waitnig to TUcre is sureiy no jwl 

’■'Saf^ilrvivUn only Id^od tbe 

msm mm 

hift the prntt/ tools of th« a«t«n-tb<. 
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materials of their graceful indastry— 
she had begun to arrange in solemn 
order, and shut up in drawer and 
workbox; and sh^ had even lifted 
some books, naturalised In the draw¬ 
ing-room, to carry them off to their 
proper position in the library. At 
Percy’s remonstrance his mother sud¬ 
denly stopped—said, wi‘h a long sigh, 
“that is true "—and retreated drearily 
into the nearest vacant chair. It was 
a chair in a corner quite apart and 
separate: they were all seated so. 

“ I have written to most of the 
people, Philip,” said Mrs Vivian, 
after another long pause; and very 
strangely Mrs Vivian’s voice rang 
through the, unusual silence of the 
room. Philip made no answer. There 
seemed some spell upon them all; for 
every one tried to find something to 
saj', and no one could succeed. 

When suddenly Zaidee rose, and 
hovered with a blush and hesitation 
between her aunt and Philip. “ Will 
you do this for me, then ? ” broke 
forth Zaidee abruptly. “ If you will 
only do this for me, 1 will ask nothing 
more. Don’t tell any one yet. There 
is surely no need to tell any one. 
Let everything go on till Philip’s 
birthday. Aunt Vivian, I will never 

■—'O’inc else, if you will do this 

'' vou 

will, on Pliilip’s birthday. 

•''i Zaidee ? ’’ 

S l*ard to do, 

and it had better be done soon.” 

hJo, no,”said Philip hastily; “ we 
have held a false position too lono-: 
let ns be done with it now.” 

I * ? anytliing again,” 

pleaded Zaidee;—“never all my life. 
Aunt Vivian. I will never trouble 
}Oii again, if you will but do this for 
me now.” 


And Percy, who had been whisper 
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ing with Elizabeth, interposed, with a 
gleam of mischief in his eye. “If 
Philip will neither take the estate, 
nor marry Zaidee, nor do anything 
she wants, I think, mother, at least 
he has no excuse for refusing so 
modest a request as this.” 

Philip, who was grievously ashamed 
of Zaidee’s proposal, and dreaded 
nothing so much as a mention of it, 
shrank back in inst#ant confusioiu 
Zaidee, who did not quite know why 
her cousin should be so mightily 
ashamed, stood her ground ; and 
Zaidee triumphed. The letter which 
Mrs Vivian had written to Colonel 
Morton, and lillizabcth’s comraunica- 
tion to licr betrothed, were the only 
ones sent to-night; and it was with 
a sigh, half of satisfaction, half of dis¬ 
appointment, that Mrs Vivian com¬ 
mitted her other letters to the liames, 
and sat by, absorbed in thought, 
while tliey fell to ashes at her feet. 
If the record of this day could but 
be destroyed as easily 1 “ And I 

might have burnt it, and no one ever 
have known," said Zaidee, with bitter 
self-reproach. But no burning of that 
fatal bit of paper, though the Grange 
itself made the bonfire, could suffice 
to destroy it now. Grandfather 
Vivian’s will was in Philip’s keeping, 
and Philip’s proud young honour was 
establish it. The rights 
voweu ai.. m^'niing, could 
which were 

never be rescued back again fronft„ 
change which had come upon them • 
for while memory lasted, every Vivian 
hero would remember this day. 

“‘ought of something 
pvr “ay happen still befort 

1 hihp s birthday.” This was Sophy’s 
secret comment. No one else made 
any comment at all, but they wont to 
their rest heavy and wcarilyf torieep 
01 not to sleep, as their case was. 


Zaidee has indeed thouglit of somc- 
ihing. What is this the girl is about 
in her little turret-chamber, where 
breaks in, in many 
coloured patches, and the wild wind 

tlnlo” ’r,’ ““ admit¬ 

tance, against the casement ? Not a 

very elevated or lofty task; but her 
fece Zaidee’s 


It is only an old copy-book, snreif! 
upon the window-sill before hcr^ and 
work for which she has less tite 
could scarcely bo than this doleful 

neS absorbed earn^est- 

ncss., Tiuth to tell, with no great 

sShVlfuM Zaidee’s 

straiflit lines will not be straight, and 

thesq capital letters limp wcfully, 
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heading the lessening file of words, 
which come to such a dwailish sta* 
ture before they reach tlje cud of the 
line. When the page is finished, it is 
hard to see any imrrovcinont; and, 
shaking her head sadly over it, witli 
a dreary sigh Zaide*' begins again. 

The chamber d 'or is closed for 
hoars—closed upon Sophy, who is 
offended, and wonders what it means 
—wonders if •Zaidee is changed in 
heart by her new position—and goes 
away heavier than ever in her own 
spirit;—closed upon Sernio, too, who 
sits without, now and then appealing 
p.athctically with paw and voice, lint 
Zaidee has no leisure for Serinonicus, 
and he also must go away, inucti 
W’ondcring, to find another companion; 
while hour after hour—alas, such 
lengthy, wc.ary, slow-iiaced hours !— 
Zaidee, faithful to her copy-lines, 
bends over her book and writes, till 
more fatigue overcomes the rising 
fervour of visible improveineut, aiul 
the now heiress of the (Iraiige lises 
fro)n her labour at last. 

Tt is only to put on hastily her 
jdain brown straw bonnet, with i(s 
blue ribbon, and to dra\v her little 
cloak o\er her shoulders. Ytry 
sombre In colwjr is the dross of Zaidee 
—not much unlike that brown girlish 
complexion of hers, through which 
you can scarcely prophesy what kind 
of womanhood may bloom. Sernio, 
poor fellow, has only now retiree^ in 
offended dignity, to his place by JNIrs 
Vivian’s footstool; but Zaidee docs 
not care to have Senna with her in 
lier ])rcscut expedition. The rain is 
sweeping white across the country, 
from which every sign of life seems to 
have been driven by the blast. The 
sandy path leading, to Briariord 
trickles all over in little channels 
with streamlets of the rain; and the 
w'ind, though somewhat cowed, does 
no discredit to the mouth or to the 
locality. There is little out of doors 
to tempt the wayfarer; but Zaidee, 
much indifferent to the weather, passes 
throngh it undismayed, turning her 
solitary rapid footsteps towards the 
litilo house, w’ith its scrubby flower¬ 
pots and green shutters, the curate’s 
cottage, where Angelina ha her 
bower. • 

A very shady and not ovcr-ch^rful 
apartment to-day is the bower oflAu- 
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gelina. This young lady has not 
learned yet the charm of the fireside; 
and instead of the fireside, the Curate’s 
wife sits by the window with her 
poetry book, looking out upon the 
dreary rain, upon those poor drenched 
dahlias and hollyhocks in her little 
garden, .and upon the broken hedge 
and rushy watery field which lies 
without. Augoliua, to tell the tnUh, 
is .as dull to-day as the dullest young 
lady who has no “ resources.” A 
needle and a thread, if she had skill to 
use them, would bo unspeakable com¬ 
fort to this mistaken lover of tlie 
Muses; but Angelina lias a lofty dis¬ 
dain of all the firctty labours of lady¬ 
like leisure, and has nc^t learned act 
the hoiisowilely necessities which by-, 
and-by will compel her to ocdipatioii. 
T’he jioctry book, however, proaes a 
very poor substitute for the woman’s 
avoik uhich Angelina scorns; and 
slic looks out disconsolately over her 
drenched flower jilot looks in with a 
dreary glance to Mic dim room sha¬ 
dowed with its green curtains—won¬ 
ders if anybody will call—and tliinks, 
with a tear rising in her eye, of 
mamma and her little, sisters, and all 
the needful, natural subordination 
from which she, was so proud to escape 
itiiu tlie dignilied freedom of a iiiar- 
lieil lady—a clergyman’s wife. But, 
however, hero she is now, uiicommaiid- 
ed and insubordinate.—noone toplea&e 
but the indulgent Curate shut up in 
his study, who may .‘ihiiig his shoul¬ 
ders sometimes, but never grumbles 
in comprehensible words. So the Cu¬ 
rate’s wife once more draws herself 
up, and bends her face between her 
drooping curls over her book of poe¬ 
try— a production not much more 
cheerful to look upon than the dreary 
Cheshire flat before her, under this 
white blast of November rain. 

When suddenly there flashes upon 
her disconsolate reverie the illumina¬ 
tion of Zaidcc’s face. Zaldee’s face 
has been wetted by rain-drops, and 
flushed with striving against the wind, 
but is glowing bright with iutentioii 
and purpose, such as never fell to 
Angelina’s lot. Looking forth with 
vague wonder, theCurate’swife almost 
forgets to smile a recognition of her 
welcome visitor. What can Zaidee 
want? Mrs Green marvels—for no one 
can doubt that Zaidee wants some- 
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thing. Meanwhile Zaidee herself, “I want you to tell me,” said 
without so much as observing that Zaidee hurriedly, “if you have ever 
there is any one at the window, presses found that girl yet for the nursery 
forward to the door aud enters, the ffovemess; for, if you hare not, I 
frinaes of her clottk—alas the day /_ know one that would lik ^ to go. ” 
dripping upon the light-coloured da- “ hat girl ? ” Zaidee ? abrupt- 
mask which covers Mrs Green’s chairs, ness confused Mrs Green, who was 
and leaving a visible print upon the never over-quick of comprehension. 
BOfa as she brushes by. “ Yon told mo—yon remember? ” 

“How w^et you arc!” cried Ange- said Zaidee, with a slight gesture of 
liiia, springing up to unfasten the impatience, “ about the young lady 
cloak, lest Zaidee, careless of the who was to be married, and had 
damask, should throw herself, fringes written to yon. Have you found the 
and all, into the easy-chair, the glory governess yet? ” 
of the room. “ Dear Zaidee, did you “ No, indeed, Zaidee,” said Angc- 
come all this way through the rain to lina eagerly. “ How strange you 
see me?” should come to speak of that; for I 

“ No,” said Zaidee, rvith unhesitat- have just had another letter from 
ing and simple sincerity. “ But I Charlotte this morning.” 
ought to say Yes," she added imme- “ And what does slie 8.ay ? ” 

diately. “I came to speak to you Mrs Green fortunately did not pause 

about something. The strings are to wonder at her visitor’s strange and 
wet—never mind the cloak. Arc you anxious interest, or Zaidee niiglit have 
snre Mr Green is busy, aud no one been moved to some greater demon- 
will come here but yon ? ” stration of inipaticuce ; for Zaidee, 

“ I m7ist mind the cloak,” said JSira alas ! was only a very fallible human 
Green, not quite so sinqcre as Zaidee; girl, aud knew she might be arbitrary 

“ you will catch cold; aud so shall I, with this sentimental Angelina almost 

I believe, it is so very wet. I will to any extent she chose, 
ring, and send it away”—andAngelina “She says, poor thing, that she 
held the unfortunate garment at arm’s can’t be married till some one comes 
length, and went daintily towards the to lake charge of the children,” said 
bell—“and then we shall be quite the Curate’s wife. “ There arc six of 
alone.” them, Zaidee ; no wonder she is 

Zaidee had not thrown herself with- anxious to get away. It is a delight- 
in the magfliliceut arms of the easy- ful task,no doubt; bntthcii one’s own 

chair. She stood before the fire, hold- little brothers an(l sisters are liard to 

ing her bonnet in one hand, her face manage sometimes. And you think 
a little downcs^t, her other arm hang- you know some one? Shall I go to 
ing listlessly by her side. The Curate’s sec her ? What shall I do ? ” 
wife shivered slightly, and complained “ I want you to write now. Pray, 
how cold it was; bat Mrs Green took if yon please, do this for me,” said 
her chill, not /rom the weather, but Zaidee, trembling slightly. “ I want 
from the look of Zaidee, so absorbed you to lose no time: here is your 
and self-contained, and full of incom- blotting-book. I will never ask you 
prchensible energy and intention, anything again, if you will do this 
Zaidee was at all times very uncon- now for me.” 

scions of being looked at—she was Mrs Green could not explain why 
more so than ever now. she too trembled and was frightened 

Mrs Green, full of expectation, sat when Zaidee thrust a pen into her 
down in the casy-chair. Zaidee stood hai»d, and stood over her with an ex¬ 
still, full of her own thoughts, before cited face; but Zaidee bad never 
the lire. The cloak had been removed, been so peremptory and despotic be- 
tlu) door was closed — they were fore. Her friend faltered, but could 
hlonc. not refuse to obey. 

CHAPTER XXVI.-A LETTER. 

■ “What shall I say?” asked Mrs her [hand, and looking up with a trou- 
Grecn, holding the pen suspended in blcA, timid eye. She had wondered at 
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Zaidec many a time; but Angelina, 
to tell the truth, was now a little 
afraid. 

“ Yon know whether you were great 
friends,” said Zaidee impatiently. 
“ If you were, yon should say ‘ Dear 
Charlotte,’ I suppose.” 

“ Oh, 1 assure j^ou, I need no in¬ 
struction how to begin,” said Mrs 
Green, witli considerable offence; say¬ 
ing which, in a handwriting which 
could not have been distinguished from 
!Miss Disbrowe’s own, or from the 
handwriting of any of all Mrs Green’s 
female correspondents, so exactly 
similar was its running angular lines 
to theirs, Mrs Green began— 

“My dearest Charlotte”— 

(“ I tlionght you were not very great 
friends,” said Zaidee, in astonishment. 
Angelina’s rapid pen ran on)— 

“ I cannot toll you how much de¬ 
lighted 1 am with what you tell me 
of your prospects. May you be happy, 
my sweet friend! for, alas! so bright 
a lot docs not fall to all; and I, who 
have now experience in life, know 
better than you can do, how bare it is 
of all those blessings avc expect when 
we are girls. I know it becomes us 
all to be thankful and submissive, and 
I hope I fulfil my duty and try to bo 
so; but I do congratulate you, dearest 
Charlotte, on your approaching union 
with the first object of your uu- 
withcred affections—the man of your 
heart!”- 

Angelina paused—and so did Zaidee, 
out of breath. Zaideo’s interest was 
caught for the moment into another 
channel. She looked up anxiously in 
in her friend’s face. “ Do you mean 
you arc not happy,” said Zaidee wist¬ 
fully ; for since she came to know 
what unhappiness was, a great pity 
had risen in Zaidee's heart. “And 
hlr Green—he is so good a man, too. 
I like him myself.” 

“ I wonder what you mean, Zaidoc,” 
cried the Curate’s wife in alarm. “ I 
am sure I have not said a single word 
of Mr Green. I am quite sure I did 
not mean anything—and he will come 
in and see it, and think I am com¬ 
plaining of him. And it is all your 
fault; Zaidee Vivian. Oh, whe shall 
I do?” 

“Yon are not to put it away. 
Don’t, if you please,” said Zaidee. 
“ Tell the young lady about tnc go¬ 


verness, and I will send it away my¬ 
self.” 

After a pause of faltering indecision, 
Mrs Green took her pen once more. 
“But I know nothing of this governess 
—^you have not even told me her name 
—1 can’t tell if she will suit or not. 
fray, Zaidee, be content, and leave 
me till I can write by myself; it 
flurries me so, to have you here.” 

“ Say she can read,” said Zaidee 
hurriedly, without at all heeding this 
remonstrance, “ and write, br.t not 
very well; and can work at her needle 
too, though not like Margaret or 
Elizabeth; and I would be content to 
do anything, ’ continued the girl, un¬ 
consciously appearing in the first 
person, as her face reddened wdth 
emotion and the tears came to her 
eyes. “ I would serve the children, 
and teach them all I could, and work 
at what the lady wanted, and bo very 
quiet and humble, and never angiy; 
and I do not want any money—only 
to let me go into their house into Lon¬ 
don—and k§cp me there.” 

“ Zaidee, you! ” Mrs Green’s pen 
fell from her hand in the pause of 
utter dismayed astonishment which 
followed Zaidee’s speech. 

“ Yes, it is me,” said Zaidee. “ I 
cannot stay at home any more. I 
must go away somewhere, and you 
will do me good if you will send me 
there. No one is to know. I want 
to go where no ono can find me again. 

1 want to go away for ever and ever. 
You need not cry, though it is very 
kind of you; for I should do a groat 
wrong if I did not go away. Now 
that you know it is me,” contin¬ 
ued Zaidee, suddeijly sitting down 
on a stool by the fire, with a sigh of 
weariness, “you can say yourself 
what I am able to do.” 

Pale with fright and agitation, the 
Curate’s wife sat looking at her, as^ 
she turned with a strange worn-out 
indifference to gaze into the fire. IMrs 
Green waited long for Zaidee looking 
round again, that she might catch 
her eye ; but Zaidee never looked. 
round. She seemed to have com- *- 
pleted her revelation, and sat waiting 
passive and absorbed till her com¬ 
mands were obeyed. 

“ But I dare not do it, Zaidee,” 
cried poor Angelina at last, almost 
bystcrically. “ I dare not for my 
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life. I must tell Mr Green and Mrs 
Vivian first, and bear wliat they say. 
I could not help you to go away se¬ 
cretly ; it would be a sin. Oh, Zaidee, 
surely you cannot mean it! They are 
so hind to yon at the Grange. Why 
would you go away ? " 

Zaiilce rose hurriedly. “ Do you 
know the pool in the hollow at the 
foot of Briarford Ilill?" she asked 
with great gravity, but almost in a 
whisper. “ If you tell Aunt A'ivian 
and Mr Green, and any one tries to 
keep me here, I will go to the rvater 
yonder and die; for I am in earnest— 
I am not deceiving. Mind, no one 
shall hinder me. If you will not help 
me to go away, T have only the pool 
left—nothing more.” 

The Curate’s wife was st.ayed in 
her scream of horror by Zaidee’s 
gesture. “It is a dreadful sin — a 
dreadful sin,” cried Mrs Green, trem¬ 
bling over all her frame. 

“ I do not know that—T cannot bo 
sure of that,” said Zaulee, speaking 
quick, and with a bewildered face. “ I 
think of it till my head aches, but I 
can never tell. It would be for them 
—not for myself, but for them ; and 
nothing that was done for them could 
be so great a sin.” 

“ Will you ask Mr Green—he could 
talk to 3 oil? ” said Angelina, in great 
distress. “ I cannot say anything in 
such a dreadful matter, Zaidee. I 
am older than 3 'oii, but I do not know 
veiy much. 1—1 dare not do any- 
tliing. Ob, pity on us! Wliat can I 
do? ” And fairly overcome by horror 
and perplexity, poor Augt'Iiiia, quite 
unprepared for such a strait, burst 
into tears. 

]5ut there were no tears in Zaidee’s 
shining eyes. She put her hand upon 
her friend’s arm, and Angelina looked 
up from her weeping. “ Tell the 
young lady I will go. You will make 
me happy—you will save ray life,” 
said Zaidee. “ Write what I can 
do—say I will do anything, if thej' 
will let me come. You cannot change 
me, but you will make me happy if 
you write." 

“ Then lot me ask Mr Green 
first?” sobbed the victim of Zaidee’s 
despotism. 


Zaidee withdrew her hand. “ If 
yon please," she answered with solemn 
composure; “ but I have told you 
then what I must do.” 

“ Ob, Zaidee, never say that—never 
think of that,” cried Angelina, with 
.a shiver of terror. “ I will do any¬ 
thing to put that dreadful thought 
out of 3 'our mind. Yes, T >vill — 1 
will, indeed, whatever you like, Zai¬ 
dee. Tell me what to SUy.” 

It was some time beloio a letter 
could be produced which satisfied 
Zaidee: but it was concluded at last. 
Zaidee herself had relapsed into her 
former quietness, but the Curate’s 
wife trembled with agitation, embar¬ 
rassment, and terror. “ Wbat will I 
say to Mr Green? What would Mr 
Green say to me, if he knew what I 
bad done ? ” mounicd Angelina, Avho 
had at heart a devout belief in her 
husband, ami respect for liim. But 
tuc thing was done, and Zaidee sat 
before her, looking into the lire, with 
her face so pale, her air so sclf-occu- 
pied and resolute, her simple girlish 
sincerity so visible through all, that 
Angelina’s perceptions were quicken- 
od into clearer insight than their 
wont. “ She could do it—she would 
do anything she had made up her 
mind to,” concluded Mrs Green, look¬ 
ing on, awe - stricken and afraid; 
for there Avas no possibility of doubt¬ 
ing that Zaidee had made up her 
mind. 

She Avent aAvay by-and-by, pacing 
Avith her long quick dreamy steps along 
the road—the letter in her bosom, ami 
the purpose firm in her heart. Poor 
desolate heart—it throbbed so high 
with its wild romance of love; for Zai¬ 
dee’s yonth had been nourished with 
dreams, and in.spircd with the breath 
of those great heroisms Avhich teach 
ns the secret of self-sacrifice. Zaidee 
knew Ilis example, first of .all, avIio 
gave Himself, an nnspeaka’ule ransom, 
for a Avorld of enemies; and Zaidee 
Avas too young and untaught to think 
there Avas sin in withdraAving from 
the visible ordinance of Providence; 
or to remember that she had no right 
to dispose of the life which God had 
given her for His will, and not for her 

OAVU. 
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FERRIER’s institutes of MKTArilYSIO. 


WiiAT is Metaphysic? Imagine a 
trout rudely taken out of a deep brown 
pool in^ a broad viver, where it can 
either lie in luxu.ious ease, and wait 
for the rolling worm, or, darting off in 
its moreliveljjnioofls, arrogate to itself, 
with a large unchartered liberty, the 
whole breadth of the clear niany- 
plashing stream; imagine the smooth, 
shining, rapid, well-conditioned crea¬ 
ture suddenly lifted up from these 
largo waters, and transported into a 
gardcti pond of moderate dimensions; 
and then consider what will take 
place. Do you conceive the linny 
animal will sit down at once, satislied 
with its condition, and make no at¬ 
tempt to explore the character atid 
the boundaries of its new habitation? 
A.«sarcdly no fish, though physiolo¬ 
gists say they have very small brains, 
was ever so stupid. Depend upon it 
the creature will make many a dcs 
peratc bolt, and not a few magnificent 
leaps, and glorious plunges, before it 
settles down contentedly in one quiet 
nook of this very limited corner of the 
watery world, within which your 
huinau masterdora has confined it. 
Before it has consumed Us first worm 
in this narrow tabernacle, it will cer¬ 
tainly have made the range of its 
whole confinement, and, after poking 
its nose against half-a-dozen ragged 
promontories, and blinding itself more 
than once in unknown beds of slime 
and reeds, will betake itself to'it.s first 
meal in somewhat of a sullen temper, 
and after dinner suffer, for the first time 
in its life perhaps, no doubtful indica¬ 
tions of incipient dyspepsy. Its first 
sleep ill the new narrow world will, in 
like manner, be troubled with very dis¬ 
agreeable dreams ; imaginations of 
grinning vampyres and water-kelplea 
sitting upon its stomach—of merciless 
shepherd boys grasping its slippery 
throat with firin hand—and half-a- 
(h acn other sensations of pressure, 
stricture, and asthmatic anxiety about 
the chest. After waking from this 


first troubled sleep, the creature, in¬ 
stead of saluting the first twinklings 
of the bright morning sun with a clear 
serene joy, will no doubt preface its 
morning meal by another cx])loring 
expedition. Every little creek, for¬ 
merly passed over, will now be 
minutely explored; every trouolcd 
eddy, indicative of the eiitranjc of 
some meagre brooklet, a feeder of the 
stagnant water, will be shot Mirougli 
with many An impatient dash ; and 
the 1 ittlc brooklet itself traversed eager- 
l}’, till, scarcely affording water for so 
large a tr.avcller, it ends in a water¬ 
fall thinly plashing down a high stonc- 
faced wall, over which, alas! to trout 
of trout born, there is no lca|uiig; for 
my lady -certTinly did not make her 
pond ill such a fooli.'ili fashion, that a 
bright-scaled tciiaiit, once in, miglit by 
any possibility get out; except, of 
course, ill tlm desperate suicidal way, 
which no wise fish w'ill attempt, of 
leaping, with white - spotted belly, 
clean upon the dry grass and the 
biitter-cnps. There is plainly no hope 
for the fish to get beyond the waterv 
boundary thus set; but the fish will 
not believe this, and ought not to be¬ 
lieve it, till it has made every possible 
trial to get out. After having made 
these trials, however, it will begin to 
consider how best it may make the 
most of its altered Condition ; it will 
first cease exploring, and then forget 
even to grumble ; it will make a 
minute and accurate survey of its 
narrow realm, and Ibaru to find out 
the admirable variety that to a scruti¬ 
nising eye is revealed, even within the 
limits of what to the first glance ap¬ 
peared a very weary and dreary 
monotony. In a word, it will gradu- 
, ally be developed out of a sullen grum¬ 
bler, and a desperate kicker against the 
pricks, iijto a very bland, benign, 
philosophic trout, talking to itself, 
like old Goethe, largely of the benefits 
of limitation, and painting out in 
imagination, with a mild artistic 
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satisfaction, the dangers which arise 
to fish and men from too largo liberty, 
and the various frightful accidents of 
storm and flood. 

Those things, to the non-ractaphysi- 
cal reader, may serve as an allegory. 
Metaphysics, according to our notion, 
is the science that teaches man the 
length of his tether. Philosophy— 
we use the word with Professor 
Ferrior Jind the Germans—is that 
system of reasoned first truths that 
teaches the delicate-plumed human 
soul whci'c and how far it can flap its 
wings with comfort and prosperity. 
It teaches a man that he may not fly 
to the moon; that he cannot know 
what is not kndwable; that he cannot 
walk before his own nose, or leaj) out 
of his own skin. In a word, it is the 
Strict, systematic, scientific stateinont 
of the ultimate ciremnambient and 
inherent necessities of our nature. 

Many people have doubled wliethcr 
such a science be possible ; the majo¬ 
rity certainly do not sec the use of it, 
even if it were po-ssiblc ; and what is 
worst of all, vciy many of those who 
have attempted to establish it, instead 
of biinging out any clear and intelli¬ 
gible rc.sult, h.ave only succeeded, like 
the poor fi.sh whom we have syml>ol- 
ised, in rai.'iing a commotion among 
beds of otherwise quiescent mud, and 
blinding tlieir,own eyes with the re¬ 
sults of their onii unpertiuent enter¬ 
prise. lint, de.spito of all such unloitii- 
nat* issues, man is a restless creature, 
and must pliilosOpliise.* Fyes may 
be blinded and noses may be broken, 
but the coast of our limited human 
thought must bo surveyed, and the 
soundings of our 'little ocean register¬ 
ed. If it bo vain to hope to know' 
everything, it were cowardly to try 
to know nothing. Wherever there is 
thouglit and n.spiration, there must be 
metaphysics of some kind. Most 
men are content to carry it about 
with them in a concrete form ; it may 
be in the .shape of a calmly enveloping 
atmosphere, it may be in that of a rude, 
dashing instinct: but there arc men 
who will dig at the root of our mys- 
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tcrious life-tree, and see how it grows; 
who will elaborate for years a subtle 
theory of our vital growth, and pile it 
up into a bright, intelligeutialpalace of 
absolute truth. One of these full- 
mailed, heavy-armed soldiers of spe¬ 
culation is Professor Forrier; and iii 
these days of light skirmishers and fly¬ 
ing rillcmcn, it is really a rare delight 
to greet an academic gentleman, lu 
full harness, striding, without any mo¬ 
desty, like a strong Ajax, into <hc 
bristling battle-field of abstract spe¬ 
culation with mighty paces — vuKQa 
(Sibils — and brandishing his h tge, 
seven-hided sliicld in the face 'd' a 
whole army of Hectors, .'is lightly as 
if it w'cre my lady’s fan. Whether 
Professor Ferricr be right or wrong 
in the fniKlaniental position of his 
subtle theory, in.iy puzzle wiser heads 
than those who swear by Held and 
itewart to dctonniiie; but certainly 
he conies fortli like :i true metaphysi¬ 
cal knight, and magniiles his vocation 
gloriously. No one will charge him, 
as Hume, we believe, did Beattie, 
witli dressing up “ philosophy for the 
ladies.” 

To those extremely practical and 
cxclu.'.ively utilitarian people who will 
persist in asking, W/iat ts the mr of 
metaphi/sics ^ wo might content our¬ 
selves wiili replying by asking a 
wider question, What is the use of liv¬ 
ing " There is no use of living, be- 
cau.‘''e living is an end and not a 
means—a supreme T«Xor, as Aristotle 
is always saying, concerning which 
tlie question for irhat purpose (to 
ov is not put bj' any sane man. 

A cup exists for the sake of a draught; 
and a draught exists for the sake of 
being drank; and drinking exists for 
the sake of supporting life; but life 
exists for no sake at all. It is. Men 
love life for the SJike of lile, and for 
no ulterior purpose. For T you say 
that you love life that yon may enjoy 
it, thiij adds no new idea, but merely 
expands that which we already pos¬ 
sess. For all life, in its normal state, 
i.s pure enjoyment; and it is only by 
its normal state that the nature of 
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anything can be accurately charac¬ 
terised. Now, metaphysical investi¬ 
gation requires no plea of utility any 
more than life, of which, in fact, it is 
but one among many forms. As the 
life of a bird consists principally in 
flying and singing, of a toad in creep¬ 
ing, and of a weasel in running after 
rats, and an ichneumon in breaking 
crocodiles’ eggs, so the life of certain 
persons called metaphysicians consists 
in hunting after first principles ; and 
no person is entitled to question the 
use of this particular species of acti¬ 
vity, any more than to inquire why ail 
foxes should not bo bears, or all 
bears should not be foxes. The good 
people of Miletus, as Aristotle tells us 
in the first book of the Politics, used 
to be very hard on Thales, the grave old 
water - philosopher, for his strange 
habits of star-gazing when sensible 
people were ash'ep; in .astronomy and 
meteorology they could see no use: 
but when on a certain occasion, bylu'lp 
of curious meteorological observations, 
the philosopher had foretold the state 
of the weather and the prospects of 
the olive crop—and not only so, but 
also filled his own pockets and outwit¬ 
ted all the merchants in Ionia by get- 
tingthe command ofthe oliveniarkct— 
then they doubted no longer the utility 
of philosophy, and the solid terrestrial 
value of gazing at the far firmament. 
But Thales did not for that reason 
become a merchant. He happened to 
make money by his meteorology on 
that occasion; but money was not the 
thing he cared for—he therefore re¬ 
mained a philosopher as before, think¬ 
ing nothing of this grand exhibition of 
the utility of his speculations, lie 
thought that knowledge, and the exer¬ 
cise of our highest faculties, was in 
itself, and with no nlterior purpose, as 
worthy an object to be lived for—or 
say rather as proper a function of liv¬ 
ing—as gathering olives from green 
trees, squeezing oil out of them, and 
exchanging th.at oil for so many pieces 
of yellow gold. Nothing indeed could 
more distinctly show the necessity of 
metaphysics, than that certain people 
will pat the question is the ' ae of 

it. The very putting of this question 
shows that the persons who put it 
have formed to themselves no distinct 
idea of what an end or object is a3 dis¬ 
tinguished from a weans, a work as dis¬ 


tinguished from a tool; are perhaps Ur> 
ing altogether at random, or in the 
daily habit of mistaking a material 
instrument for a moral purpose, a mere 
machinery for a manufacture. For if 
the first result of metaphysical investi¬ 
gation be, as we have just indicated, a 
merely negative one, to ascertain be¬ 
yond what limits the human mind can¬ 
not go, there comes out also, as the ne¬ 
cessary correlative of this, the positive 
result of how far the human mind can go 
and ought to go. It is a pettish humour 
that leads the baffled speculator alto¬ 
gether to despise what appears a merely 
negative result; no result of a large 
and well-condncted in^iry is, or can 
be, merely negative. If you find your 
north-west passage blocked up with 
eternal ice, youhavesit all events sailed 
over some large space of salt w<ater 
that is not hlocked with ice; you 
have made your observations on white 
and red snow, on bears and porpoises, 
on the northern lights, and on the 
magnetic pole ofthe earth. You have, 
moreover, spurred the enterprise and 
steeled the hardihood of our British 
navigators. Though baffled in what 
you set up as your main pad, you have 
gratifietl your curiosity iu a thousand 
other points equally interesting—in a 
largo human view, perhaps more so. 
Your negative result, how far soever 
l)eneath the .altitude of your .anticipa¬ 
tion, is certainly a great way above 
the level of nothing. Be thankful for 
thiit. 

It is amusing amdng men to ob¬ 
serve how many persons in this 
country, fond of proclaiming their 
aversion to met.aphysics, are found 
d.aily in their reasonings to proceed 
on principles of which metaphysical 
science supplies the only exact and 
satisfactory foundation. A painter, 
for instance, if he be an honest devotee 
of his art, and no hireling, is dissatis¬ 
fied when you .attempt to break off 
from the disenssion of the merits of 
some famqus work of art, by quoting 
the vulgar maxim Dc gustilms non 
cst disputandum, and publicly declar¬ 
ing your belief in Lord Jeffrey's 
famous heresy, that beauty is a mere 
matter of association, and has no 
fixed principles of certitude. Ho 
knows by experience, or at least he 
feels, and has spent his life in the 
practical carrying out of the contrary. 
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Ifo believes tliat fliero are eternal 
priiicii)le3 of beauty, lecognised equally 
by Praxiteles and Itaphael, subject 
to no innovation, and imperatively 
commandiiigassent from every thinker 
that knows what art means. The be¬ 
lief in these principles, as indeed of all 
first principles, is essentially meta- 
pliysical,'*‘can bejustified by no science 
but that which is above and beyond 
anything that mere external nature and 
sensnous feeling can witness to—and 
yet your painter hates metaphysics 1 
So onr Protestant theologians, who 
are eager to build the exquisite archi¬ 
tecture of their creeds on “the Bible, 
the whole Bible, and nothing but the 
Bible,” are continually starting from 
a foundation which owes any stability 
it can possibly receive, not to the 
Bible, but to that substructure of in- 
eradicalde convictions and institictsin 
the mind of man, which it is the busi¬ 
ness of metaphysics to muster and to 
marshal. And yet your theologian 
.suspects philosophy! It is in vain, 
indeed, that the far-sprfcading, fair¬ 
blossoming, rich-fruited branches of the 
great tree of our humanity strive to 
shake themselves free from the deep 
earth-imbedded root, which, though it 
lives in darkness, is the great conduc¬ 
tor of those vital juices, without which 
neither branches, nor blo.ssoms, nor 
frnits can exist. No man is bound to 
cultivate, but as little is he entitled 
to despise, metaphysics. If yon liave 
no time or no inclination to make a 
reasoned system of the principles ami 
motives on which you are daily act¬ 
ing, and as a man cannot bnt act, 
you have no right to quarrel with 
those who do so! 

Such are the general views that 
strike us with regard to the nature 
aud objects of metaphysical science, 
and its right to maiutain that position 
which it has alway's claimed among 
the liberal arts. We shall now see 
how Professor Feri-ier states his own 
case. 

“ A system of philosophy is hound 
by two main requisitions,—it ought to be 
true, and it ought to be reasoned. If a 
system of philosophy is not true, it will 
scarcely be convincing; and if it is not 
reasoned, a man will be as little satisfied 
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with it as a hungry person would Le by 
having his meat served up to him jaw. 
Philosophy, therefore, in its ideal perfec¬ 
tion, is a body of reasoned truth. 

“ Of these obligations, tlio latter is 
the more stringent: it is more proper 
that philosophy should be reasoned, than 
that it should be true; because, while 
truth may perhaps be unattainable by 
man, to reason is certainly his province, 
and within liis power. In a case where 
two objects have to be overtaken, it is 
more incuinbcnt on us to compass the one 
to whieli our faculties are certainly com¬ 
petent, than the other, to which they are 
jicrluaps inadequate. 

“ This consideration determines the 
value of a system of philosophy. A sys¬ 
tem is of the highest value only vlicn it 
embraces both these requihitions-—that is, 
when it is both true and reasoned. But 
a system which is reasoned without being 
true, is always of higher value than a 
system which is true without being 
reasoned. 

“ The latter kind of system is of no 
v-alue; because philosophy is “the attain¬ 
ment of tnitli liif the trill) of iCdi^i'ii." 
That is its definition. A system, there¬ 
fore, which reaches the truth, hut not by 
the way of reason, is not philosophy at 
all; and has, therefore, no scientific 
worth. The best tliat could be said of it 
would be, that it was better than a sys¬ 
tem which was neither true nor reasoned. 

“Again,- an unreasoned philosophy, 
even though true, carries no guar.autee 
«l'its truth, it may be true, but it can¬ 
not be certain; because all certainty de¬ 
pends on rigorous evidence—on strict 
demonstrative proof. 1’herefore no cer¬ 
tainty can attach to tho conclusiciis of 
an inireasoiied philosophy. 

“ Further,—the truths of science, in 
so far as science is a means of intellectual 
culture, are of no importance in them¬ 
selves, or considered apart from each 
other. It is only the study and appre¬ 
hension of their vital and organic connec- 
tiou which is valuable in an educational 
point of >iew. But an unreasoned body 
of philosophy, however (rue and formal 
it may be, has no living and essential in¬ 
terdependency of parts on parts; and is, 
tliereibre, useless as a discipline of the 
mind, and valueless fur purposes of tui¬ 
tion. 

“ On the other hand, a system which 
is reasoned, but not true, lias always- 
some value. It creates reason by exer¬ 
cising it. It is employing the proper 
means to reach truth, although it may 
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fail to reach it. Even though its parts 
may not be true, yet if each'of them be a 
step leading to the final catastroplie—a 
link in an unbroken chain on which the 
ultimate disclosure hinges—and if each of 
the parts be introduced merely because it 
is such a step or link,—in that case it is 
conceived that the system is not without 
its use, as affording an invigorating em¬ 
ployment to the reasoning powers, and 
that general satisfaction to the mind 
which the successful extrication of a plot, 
whether in science or in romance, never 
fails to communicate. 

“ Such a system, although it falls 
short of the definition of philosophy just 
given, conies nearer to it than the other; 
because to reach truth, but not by the 
way of reason, is to violate the definition 
in its very essence; whereas to miss 
truth, but by tlie way of reason, is to 
comply with the fundamental circumstance 
which it prescribes. If there are other 
ways of reaching truth than the road 
of reason, a system which enters on any 
of these other paths, whatever else it 
may be, it is not a .system of philosophy 
in the proper sense of the word.” 

This looks mo(le=t enough ; but the 
Professor is by no means destitute of 
that high confidence in his own sys- 
lem, without which no man ivill at¬ 
tempt so arduous a work as a reasoned 
theory of “ Knowing and J3eiug." 
Indeed, through the whole body of the 
work, he may well be charged rather 
w’ith an over-confidence in his own 
footing on ground so slipperj’^, than 
with a deficiency in that decision which 
is necessary for the proniinciatioii 
of a distinct dogma. He tells you, 
londly, that he considers himself to 
have" made a great speculative dis¬ 
covery that no man ever made before, 
unless it were Plato, perhaps, and 
Bishop Berkeley, and Spinoza; but 
these three, great as they were, only 
saw through a glass darkly, whereas 
Professor Ferrier looks on absolute 
knowing and being in the face, and, 
like Diomede, sees clearly all the gods 
inthebattle, because Pallas Athenahas 
blown from his eyes the mist that 
obscured the vision of all previous 
champions. This will, no doubt, he 
an offence to many; and then is a 
whole army of keen Hamiltonians in 
this city who will not willingly bo 
reputed blind : but, for our own yart, 
we have a very kindly feeling to’any 
man who is mounted on a hobby, 


especially a metaphysical hobby ; .and 
when he rides so valiantly, and so 
gracefully too, as Professor Ferrier 
unquestionably does, instead of 
curling the critical brow, wc arc in¬ 
clined rather to give our good humour 
full swing, and to cry, Jimvo! Enyet 
rroffiwt ! even to what w e do not per¬ 
fectly uuderstan<l. A ship with full 
sail and a galloping tide will ofccu 
ride gallantly over shallows, w’licre a 
raoderately-iiggcd slow-sailing bulk 
would be stranded. With a half- 
conviction wc should never have got 
this theory of Knowing and Pcing at 
all; but now we have it, and rejoice. 
In such matters, a great attempt is 
better than in other matters a small 
success. If, again, the grand problem 
lias been truly solved—if the to llvTas 
oj/—that w’hich veritably exists—the 
alone true and the truly substantial— 
is, through the subtlety of our Saint 
Andrcan Profcsi-or, at length within 
oiir gripe—there is nothing impossible, 
or contrary to the history of liiiinan 
science, that * the discovery should 
now for the first time have been made, 
or at least clearly and consistently 
stated; for though the principles of 
metaphysical truth are deeply seated 
in the heart of humanity, their evolu¬ 
tion is slippery, and their exposition 
ditficnlt. On this subject the Profes¬ 
sor’s introduction contains some ad- 
mirjible observations, which we shall 
here subjoin:— 

“ The unreasoned ariU generally nn- 
sathstactory state of idiilusopliy is to 
be explained by the circumstance, that 
no inquirer has ever t got to the be- 
giuning; and this, again,ie to be accounted 
for by a fact for which no man is answer¬ 
able, but which is inherent in the very 
constitution of things—the circumstance, 
namely, that things which are Jirst in the 
order of nature are last in the order of 
knowledge. This cousidoration, while it 
frees all human beings from any degree 
of blame, serves to explain why the 
rudiments of philosophy should still be 
to seek, and why speculation should have 
exhibited so many elaborate, although un¬ 
reasoned and ungrounded, productions, 
while its very alphabet was in arrear. 
This view may be the better of some 
illustration. 

“First principles of every kind have 
their influence, and indeed operate 
largely and powerfully, long before they 
come to the surface of human thought 
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and are articulately oxiioiindeil. This is 
more particularly exemplified in the case 
of languujfe. The principles of grainmar 
lie at the root of all languages, and pre¬ 
side over their formation. But these 
principles do their work in the dark. No 
man’s intellect traces their secret opera¬ 
tion, while the laugiiage is being moulded 
by their control. Yet the mind of every 
man, who uses the language with pro¬ 
priety and effect, is imbued with these 
principles, although he has no knowledge 
of their existence. Their practice and 
their influence arc felt long before their 
presence and their existenceare perceived. 
The operative agencies of laugunge are 
hidden ; its growth is imperceptible. 

‘ t'reicit occulto, velut aibor, a'^o.’ 

Like a tree, unobserved through the soli¬ 
tudes of a thonsand j ears, up grows the 
mighty stem, and the mighty bi'anclics of 
a magnificent speech. No man saw the 
seed jdaiited—no eye noticed the infant 
sprouts—no mortal hand watered the 
nursling of the grove--no register was 
kept of the gradual widening of its girth, 
or of the growing circumference of its 
.shade—till, the decidnousf dialects of snr- 
rouudiiig barbariajis dying out, tlie unex¬ 
pected bole stands forth in all its magni¬ 
tude, carrying aloft in its foliage the 
poetry, the hifetory, and the philosophy of 
a heroic, people, and dropping for ever 
over the T\hole rivilised world the fruits 
of Grecian literature and art. 

“It is always very late in the day 
before the seminal iirinciples of .'speech 
are detected and explained. Indeed, 
the language which owed to tlicm both 
birth and growth may have ceased to be 
a living tongue before these, the regulat¬ 
ing elements of its formation, couic to 
light, and are embodied in written gram¬ 
mars. That most elementary species of 
instruction which we familiarly term the 
A, B, r, had no express or articulate ex¬ 
istence in tho minds, or on the lips, of 
men, until thousand.s of years after the 
inventiou and employment of language ; 
yet these, the vital eoiistitiients of all 
speech, were there from the beginning. 

“ Logic is another instance. IMeii 
reasoned, generation after generation, 
long before they knew a single dialectical 
rale, or had any notion of tho construc¬ 
tion of llie syllogism. The principles of 
logic were operative in every ratiocina¬ 
tion, yet the reasouer was incoguisant of 
their influence until Aristotle anatomised 
tlie proccB-s, and gave out the law of 
thought iu its more obvious and ordinary 
workings. Whether Aristotle’s rudiments 
of logic have not an antecedent rudi¬ 
ments—which time may yet bring to 
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light—is a somewhat unsettled problem 
in speculation. 

“ The .same analogy may be ob¬ 
served, to a large extent, in the forma¬ 
tion of onr civil laws. The laws which 
liold society together, operate with tho 
force of instinct-s, and after the manner 
of vague traditions, long before they are 
digested into written tables. The written 
code does not create the law ; it merely 
gives a distinct promulgation, and a 
higher degree of authority, to certain 
floating principles which liad operated on 
people’.? practice antecedently. Laws, in 
short, exist, and bind society, long before 
they exist as established, or even as 
known laws. They have an occult and 
implied influence, before they obtain a 
manifcat and systematic form. They 
come early in the order of nature, but late 
in the order of knowledge ; early in the 
order of action, but late in the order of 
thiukiiig ; early in the order of practice, 
but late in the order of theory. 

“ So in regard to philo.sophy. 1 t.s 
principles, like all other principle,?—like 
the elements of every science and of every 
art—though first in the order of nature, 
are last in the order of intelligence ; only 
there is this difference betw’ecn i>hilo.sophy 
and all other cre.ations, that its principles, 
being the earliest birth of time, are there¬ 
fore among the very last that shall be 
completely extricated from the masses in 
which they lie imbedded. They force 
man’.? general powers fovwanl into tlie 
light; for tliemselvcs, they shrink back, 
and keep aloof from observation. The 
invariable rule seems to be, that what i.s 
earliest in tho progress of existence is 
latest in the progre.sa of discovery — a 
consideration which might lead us to 
.?iippo.sc that all science can advance only 
by going, in a manner, backwards, or 
rather by cuiiunij rmind; that the infinite 
future can alone comprehend or interpret 
the secrets of tlie infinite past; and that 
the apotheosis and final triumidi of hu¬ 
man reason will be, when, after haviug 
traversed the whole cycle of thouglit, she 
returns—enriched only with a deeper in¬ 
sight and a clearer consciousness—to be 
merged in the glorious innocence of her 
primitive and inspired wctmahida. 

We shall now endeavour to give 
a short exposition of Professor Fcr- 
rler’s system, and its relation to those 
of most note in the speculative world. 

Concerniug “ knowing and being,” 
as the two nlliraate entities or forms 
of entity with which the science of 
first'principles has to do, there are 
four main schemes towards one or 
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other of which all thinking men feel 
themselves necessarily determined,— 

I. That which can be known, and 
that which alone exists, is one thing, 
viz., ^TAri'EK. 

II. That whicli may be known, and 
that which alone exists, is one thing, 
viz., Mind. 

III. Two things essentially diverse 
and opposite exist, the one active and 
the other passfYC — Matter and 
Mind ; and both are knoivn separately 
and independently. 

IV. Matter and mind both exist, 
bnt in such necessary interaction and 
intercommunion that they cannot be 
separated, and are not separately 
kuow.iblc. Nothing exists truly, or is 
kiiowable, but the conjoint concrete 
action of these two elements of all 
existence. 

Of these schemes the reader will at 
once recognise in the first the system 
W'hich is usually denominated Mate- 
EiALisji. Of all schemes of the phi¬ 
losophy of existence, this certainly is 
the most unsatisfactory and absurd ; 
for it starts with ignoring that which 
we know better than anything else, 
viz., the spiritual unity within, and 
ends by turning the perplexing, but 
certainly not orderless, multiplicity 
without, which we can never directly 
know, into a chaos. ’iVcninch doubt, 
indeed, whether a thoroughly consis¬ 
tent believer in meie matter ever ex¬ 
isted ; for mere matter, as w'e com¬ 
monly conceive it, is something that 
docs not and that cannot ouginatc mo¬ 
tion. The question, then— m£epffapxf) 
Ti)s KivTij-fcis — irhenre the bt'ijinnutij of 
motion') —witli which Aristotle pressed 
the early metaphysicians of his coun¬ 
try, the materialist can only answ er by 
assuming along with matter, or rather 
inherent in matter, a motive power or 
force, which altogether contradicts and 
annihilates tljc idea of matter as vul¬ 
garly conceived; and a materialist 
will then be, not a person who believes 
ill mere matter, but in matter com¬ 
bined with blind, unintelligent, and 
pun^aeless force. Thus stated, this 
system, though altogether inadequate 
for the iuterpretation of the laws of 
a w'orld where order is everywhere 
manifest, and confusion only occa¬ 
sional, at least takes a form wliich is 
not utterly nonsensical in the mere 
statement of it; and, in fact, nothing 


is more easy than to point out how 
such a di.sorderly w'ay of viewing the 
universe may arise. When a man’s 
inner life has got into a habit of mere 
whim, freak, impulse, and ephemeral 
passion, and he has thus, by real ex¬ 
perience, become acquainted with a 
little world of disorder within his own 
breast, it is not dilficult, but rather 
extremely natural and easy, to sup¬ 
pose a similar chaotic state of the 
great Avorld of which he is a part. 
Men are accustomed to make their 
gods after their own likeness. A con¬ 
fused microcosm—to borrow the phra- 
seologj' of some of our old mystics— 
will not re<adily conceive, or may not 
willingly admit, the idea of a well- 
I ordered macrocosm. The broken 
' surface of a troubled pool will not re¬ 
flect the clear image of the one un¬ 
broken sun. An ill-governed mind 
and a disorderly life, joined to a loose 
habit of thinking and a love of para¬ 
dox, will generally bo found siiflicient 
to account for the existence of a tho¬ 
rough and consistent system of mate¬ 
rialism such as we Imve described. 
But the fact is, that no ivord is used 
ill a more loose way than ^laterial- 
ism ; and as the most piousqianlheists 
are in common parlance often .slumped 
into the same category with insane 
and godless atheists, so we have no 
doubt that mauy an honest thinker 
has been branded as a iilhtcrialist, 
who, if his maligners had understood 
the meaning of their own language, 
uould have been sent adrift iloating 
in the limbo of an unsubstantial Spiri- 
tiiiolisin with Bishop Berkeley. 

The second of the four schemes 
above indicated is even tJiis Idealism, 
or transcendental Spiritualism, regu- 
laily associated in this country with 
the name of the pious Bishop ofCloyno 
and tlic long-forgotten virtues of tar- 
water. This philosophy, in its pure 
and iinmixcd form, is more noble than 
the other, but not a whit more rea¬ 
sonable. Using the word “mind” hi 
the sense naturally belonging to the 
word, as a permanent, central, intan¬ 
gible force, capable of projecting or¬ 
dered schemes of thought and action, 
to say that nothing exists but mind, 
is to speak mere nonsense; for the 
world is made up not merely of mo¬ 
tions, but of things that move and aro 
moved. Pure idealism, therefore, like 
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pare materialism, starts with a glar¬ 
ing contradiction to its own terms; 
and it is not to be supposed that a 
sensible and sane man would be satis- 
lied with such a baseless phantom of 
a theory of the to oj/tws ov even in a 
ilrcam. Professor Ferrier accordingly 
denies that Bishop Berkeley refused 
his belief to the existence of matter; 
he only said that it was not knowable 
to the mind except through the me¬ 
dium of ideas, and docs in fact derive 
all its worth and all its truth from 
mind, just as the solid many-nurtur- 
iug earth derives all its form, all its 
colour, all its blossom, and all its 
fruitage from the divine power that 
walksaloftdu the sky, which the oldest 
Greeks called Hyperion, and their 
later children Apollo. In this sense, 
also, we shall see that Professor For- 
rier himself is an idealist; while to 
materialism, and every possible form 
and inodilication of tlio seusnous phi- 
losophj', from Epicurus down to 
Locke and Condillac, he presents a 
front of irreconciliible. and internecine 
hostility. 

The third scheme is not the scheme 
of any particular school of philoso¬ 
phers, so ‘much as it is everybody’s 
scheme, and the catholic categorical 
declaration of common sense. It is 
that scheme which, in his famous 
article on the theory of perception, 
Sir William Hamilton designates na¬ 
tural realism, or natural dualism. 
According to this doctrine, the exist¬ 
ence both of, mind and matter is as¬ 
sumed as the great primordial fiict 
given in the act of conscionsucss, 
which no man ever doubts of hut phi¬ 
losophers ; because philosophers are 
the only race of men subject to the 
disease of attempting to prove eveiy- 
tliing, and who, with their feet firmly 
planted upon a rock, are guilty of the 
madness of being curious to <lemon- 
slrate that they are not floating in the 
air. ’Tis an old story. Nihil est tarn 
absnrdum qnod non dixerit aliquis 
philosophorum." But, on the other 
hand, common sense, when pronounc¬ 
ing on such matters, must not be 
allowed to be over-conccitcd. Com¬ 
mon sense was given ns to judge of 
common matters; but surely onto¬ 
logy, or the science of the rb tI 
fivm, is not so very simple and super¬ 
ficial a matter, but that “ vulgar 


thinking” may possibly err in pro¬ 
nouncing definitely thereon. There 
arc mysteries about the connection, 
and intei-dcpeiidencc of mind and 
matter, which no common sense ever 
did explain. While, therefore, we 
would by no means quarrel with tlutsc 
philosophers who assume mind and 
matter as two opposite and separable 
entities, which wo are bound religi¬ 
ously to believe and take cognisance ot 
as contrary, distinct, and separate, we 
cannot, on the other hand, charge witii 
any flagrant absurdity the thinker 
who refuses to take cogiiLsance of 
matter ov mind separately, but insists 
pertinaciously on the fact, that what 
we know and what we are i.? not so 
properly an opposition of two sepa¬ 
rate and contraiy things, as a com¬ 
bined concrete action of two tilings 
contrary, indeed, but always con¬ 
joined (like the opposite poles in a 
magnet), inseparable, and not even to 
bo conceived of as separate. This 
view of the matter is the fourth of the 
four schemes, and also the theory of 
Frofessor Ferrier; to whom—what¬ 
ever may be thought of its value— 
unquestionably belongs the merit of 
having been the first among our Scot¬ 
tish metaphysicians, clearly, dis¬ 
tinctly, and elegantly to set it forth. 
No doubt “ vulgar thinking” will be 
apt to be startled at a ductriiic so 
directly in the teeth of its dearest and 
moat familiar dogmas; but vulgar 
thinkingwould annibilate metaphysics 
altogether if it could; and it is the 
special mission of such thinkers as 
Professor Ferrier to teach common 
sense to take in a reef from iis high¬ 
blown conceit, and confess, with So¬ 
crates, how much wisdom lies some¬ 
times in a confession of ignorance. 
That a man of Professor Ferrier’s 
subtlety and leavniug should profess 
himself not thoroughlv satisfied with 
the received doctrine of the relation 
of mind to matter, may teach self- 
satisfied Common Sense that there 
may possibly be more things in Heaven 
and Earth, and in the human brain, 
than are dreamt of in the philosophy 
of the shop and the market-place. If 
a mouse, capable of living in a hole, 
and nibbling cheese, were to project a 
theory of political economy, this, placed 
side by side with Plato’s Common¬ 
wealth and Aristotle’s Politics^ would 
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present an instructive sample of the 
“vulgar thinking” current among 
mice, no doubt; but men would object 
to many things, and perhaps find the 
whole attempt ludicrous. So the 
“ vulgar thinking” of our wisest men 
of the field and the forum may con¬ 
tain many maxims at which angels 
smile, and which to a god shall appear 
sheer delusion. There is a vulgar no¬ 
tion, for instance^ that gravitation is 
a property of matter, that attractions 
and repulsions of all kinds are proper¬ 
ties of matter; but when this vulgar 
notion comes to be analysed, it will 
be found that there can be no attrac¬ 
tion without the permanent action of 
a force; .and that a force permanently 
acting according to a law, is the pro¬ 
per function, notof matter, butof mind, 
even according to the ideas of “ vulgar 
thiiikiiig” itself. There is, therefore, 
in the whole extent of the external 
world, nowhere to be found anything 
corresponding to that which “ vulgar 
thinking” calls matter/w se; but al¬ 
ways aud everywhere that matter is 
presented to us in organic combina¬ 
tion with mind working according to 
a law. In other words, as old Anax¬ 
agoras saw, more than two thousand 
years ago, to talk of a mass of ordered 
t^i) without a yovs to put it into order, 
and to keep it in order, is just as 
absurd as to suppose an organ playing 
without wind. So in all existence 
and in all knowledge where “ vulgar 
thinking” supposes that there is an 
object, separably and distinctly known. 
Professor Ferricr, as a metaphysician, 
says that cognition is not the mere 
apprehension of an object, but the re¬ 
sult of an action between the object 
and the knowing mind. As when an 
acid is brought into contact with an 
alkali, it is impossible for the keen 
fluid ever to lay hold of the acrid solid 
in snch a way as that the alkali shall 
still be an alkali, and the acid an 
acid—but the action of the two is 
only possible on the condition that 
both shall lose their separate identity, 
and co-operate towards the produc¬ 
tion of a new compound; so know¬ 
ledge is not possible of a thing, but 
only as the product of two things— 
which tw'o things, for aught that we 
know, may be as inseparable and in¬ 
dispensable to one another, as the 
numerator is to the denominator of a 


fraction. It is not the sun that gives 
light, when we see, nor the eye that 
sees; but seeing is the product of a 
living eye and a quickening sun, and, 
except as the expression of the con¬ 
junct action of these two factors, has 
no meaning. 

Metaphysics have generally been 
accused of being useless; and Sir 
William Hamilton, in one of his mas¬ 
sive and masterly essays in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review, has favoured this idea 
so far, as to limit the utility of meta¬ 
physical thinking to the gynm?stic 
which it supplies to the faculties ; but 
in the doctrine which Professor Fer- 
rier in this book presents, elaborated 
with such ingenious aud efudite care, 
wo are made familiar with a princiifle 
than W'hich none that we know e.xer- 
cises a Avidcr influence on the growth 
of opinion aud the formation of cha¬ 
racter. The sophism of hasty genc- 
rali.«ation has been often alluded to 
by logicians as the great source of 
error in our common reasonings; that 
is to say, our tendency from a few 
carelessly collected and inaccurately 
observed facts to draw sweeping con¬ 
clusions, which may seem to ns as a 
hobby-horse with wbicli we.shall over¬ 
ride the universe. But take the other 
grand sophism of “ vulgar thinking,” 
which Mr Fcrrier has exposed, viz., 
the imagination that the object of 
thinking is an object separ,ate from the 
mind that knows it, and we shall soon 
see what a litter of lame Vulcaus this 
haughty Juno, apart from her male 
and legitimate lord, has brought to 
light. A painter never pretends to 
give you the object which he repre¬ 
sents—he only gives you his view of 
it; that is, in Professor Ferrier’s 
phraseology, the object plus his point 
of view, his faculty of vision and 
representation —that is, notwithstand¬ 
ing the plus, something always con¬ 
siderably less than the whole object: 
but in our moral, political, and reli¬ 
gious judgments of all kinds, we con¬ 
tinually forget that the thing on which 
Avc give judgment is one thing, and 
the point of view from which we judge 
it another thing. Not that wc would 
articulately declare ourselves infallible 
—we leave it to the Roman Pope to do 
that; but we do not deliberately and 
clearly see, perhaps never wish or cfiro 
to see, how much the result which 
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we present as a parety extrinsic and 
objective something, is inoculated with 
a strange virns which comes from our 
own bad blood. We quietly assume 
that our judgment of the thing is 
really iiientical with its inmost nature 
and character; we drop the ego out 
of the account, and calculate very 
valiantly that 5 — 2 is still equal to 
5! Hence arises the gigantic pretence, 
the dogmatism, the despotism, and 
the intolerance of opinion in indivi¬ 
duals, but specially in great masses 
and associations of men. Hence church 
rages against church, and dogma 
tramples dogma on the ground; hence 
the Czar of Russia stylos himself the 
alone orthodox, and docs not care to 
know anything of the claims of John 
Knox and other orthodox personages 
in this qu-artcr of the world. l*’or 
why? — simply because they nave 
ignored Professor Perrier’s great pro¬ 
position, that all cognition is a com¬ 
pound of the object known and the 
mind which knows it; and that some 
fragment of every belief, not yet 
purged by philosoi>hy, must be a lig- 
raent of him who holds it. So much 
for the amount of error, which the 
untutored Ego may impart into cog¬ 
nition ; bnt the Ego, when separated 
from tlie disturbing elements of crude 
passion that envelop it, is the founda¬ 
tion of the most important familiar 
truth; i» which capacity also, how¬ 
ever, it i.s too often disregarded, and 
becomes the source of another class of 
errors, whiclj Professor Perrier has, 
in the following passage, very forcibly 
and elegantly set forth. 

“That the common, permanent, ami 
necessary constituent of all knowledge 
should not have been brought clearly to 
light, and turned to good account, and 
had all its con.sc«inences pressed out of it 
long before now, is not a little remark¬ 
able. It has scarcely, however, bc«iu even 
enunciated — certainly not emphatically 
dwelt upon. There cannot be a doubt 
that speculation, from a very early period, 
lias aimed at the .‘iscerliiinment of the 
immutable and universal* feature nhich 
all cognitions present. It might have 
been expected, tlierefore, that the first 
consideration which would have occurred 
to the inquirer would have been this, that 
the factor in question must be that which 
we are more familiar with than we are 
with anything else—must be that, to find 
which we must have a very short way to 


go. For, surely, that which we always 
know, and cannot help knowing, mu.'it bo 
that which we are best acquainted with, 
that which lies nearest tt our hand, and 
which may be most readily laid hold of. 
This reflection might have been expected 
to bring him to the question, What, then, 
is that which we are most familiar with, 
and cannot help knowing, during every 
conscious moment of our lives ? And this 
question would have been followed, one 
might have thought,by the prompt an¬ 
swer, It i.s oiirsclvcf. Nevertheless, both 
the question ami the answer were missed. 
The common element has indeed been 
sometimes obscurely indicated, but its 
importance has never been ufiieieiitly 
proclaimed; its fruits have never beiii 
gathered in. The words iiii?. ribed o' er 
the porch of the temple at Pelphi, 
vtatmv —which, jiropcrly interpreteil, un bi 
mean “ Consider well ; it is thmlf, oli 
man, that thou art conscious of, in ami 
along with all that come.-, befoie thee — 
have been oracular in vain. 

“(Several causes might be pointed out 
in I'xplanatioi of this oversight: they 
arc. however, mostly, if not entirely, re¬ 
ducible to tin* one groat and leading 
cause which Iki-^ been already referred to; 
it) wit fis’.ilianty. The inflneiieo of this 
prinoipb- uj deadeoing tlie acti'ity and 
snsc''ptibiiity of the mind is overwhelming 
to an f xtreme. Drugged with this nar¬ 
cotic. man’.' ’ntclk-'*t aims with indiller- 
ence from the common and the trite, and 
courts only the startling and the strange, 
livery one must have remarked, both in 
'lis own n.Tsc and in that of othor.s, how 
prone we are to suppose that little advan¬ 
tage and no valuable result, can aecrut* 
from a carof'il study of that to wliich xvo 
are thoroughly liabito-ted. “Perpetual 
custom,” savs Cicero, “ makes the mind 
callou.s, and people neither admire iior 
rci|ij'.rc a reason for tlio e tliiiig.s which 
they constantly behold.’ Rare event-, 
are th'> ’■.atni.! aliment of wonder ; and, 
wl'cn it cannot be supplied with these, 
our inquisitiveues.* is apt to languish ami 
cxpiiv. Abundant examples of this ten¬ 
dency- -this proncncss to prefer the un¬ 
usual to the customary, and to conceive 
that things are marvellous in proportion 
to^ their larity, and th.at the seldomcr 
they appear the more .are they entitled to 
our regard—might be drawn from the 
practice of mankind in the daily conduct 
of life, as well as from the history of 
science in all periods, but e.specially in 
the earlier stages of its development. 
The Science of an untutored age passes 
by unheeded the ordinary appearances of 
nature; but her interest is easily aroused, 
her attention is readily enchained, by such 
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mysterious portents as the earthquake 
aud the eclipse. She is blind to the com¬ 
mon and familiar phenomena of light; 
ehe is deaf to the common and familiar 
phenomena of sound : she has eyes only 
for the lightning; ears only for the 
thunder. She asks with eager curiosity, 

Qtias fulminis esset origo,— 
Jupiter, an venti, discussd uubc tonarent y 

lint she leaves unquestioned the normal 
or every-day pre^ntments of the senses 
and the universe; she pays the tribute of 
admiration to nature's exceptions far 
more promptly than to her majestic rule. 

“ It is thus that uncultivated men 
neglect their own household divinities, 
their tutelary I’enates, and go gadding 
after idols that are strange. But this 
proclivity is not confined to them; it is a 
malady which all flesh is heir to. It is 
the besetting infirmity of the wliole 
brotherhood of man. We naturally sup¬ 
pose that truth lies in the distance, and 
not at our very feet; that it is hid from 
our view, not by its proximity, but by its 
remoteness; that it is a commodity of 
foreign importation, and not of domestic 
growtli. The farther it is fetched the 
better do we like it — the more genuine 
are we disposed to think it. The extra¬ 
ordinary moves ns more, and is more 
relished, than the ordinary. The lie.'iveus 
are imagined to hold sublimer secrets 
than the earth. We conceive that what 
is the nstonifilihig to vs, is also the as¬ 
tonishing in itSiflf; thus truly making 
‘ man the measure of the universe.’ in 
this superstition the savage and the savnn 
fraternise (bear witness, mesmerism, with 
all tliy frightful follies •)—aud, drunk 
with this idolatry, tliey seek for truth at 
the shrine of the far-ofl’ and the uncom¬ 
mon ; not knowing that her ancient altars, 
invisible because continually beheld, rise 
close .at hand, and stand on beaten ways. 
Well has the poet said, 

‘ That is the truly secret which lies ever open 
befuic us; 

And the least soeu is that which the eye 
constantly sees.’ 

But, dead to the sense of these inspired 
words, we make no efl'ort to shake oif the 
drowsing influence, or to rescue our souls 
from the ac(iniescent torpor, which llicy 
denounce — no struggle to behold that 
whir*’ we lose sight of, only because we 
behold it too much, or to penetrate the 
heart of a secret which escapes us only 
by being too glaringly revealed. In lead 
of striving, as we ought, to tender our¬ 
selves strange to the familiar, we strive, 
on the contrary, to render ourselves fami¬ 
liar with the strange. Hence our better 


genius is overpowered; and we are given 
over to a delirium, which we mistake for 
wisdom. Hence we are the slaves of 
mechanism, the inheritors and transmit¬ 
ters of privileged error; the bondsmen of 
convention, aud not the free and deep- 
seeing children of reason. Hence wo re¬ 
main insensible to the true grandeurs and 
the sublimer wonders of Providence; for, 
is it to be conceived that the operations 
of God, and the order of the universe, are 
not admirable, precisely in proportion as 
they are ordinary ; that they arc not 
glorious, precisely in proportion as they 
are manifest; tliat they arc not astoniri- 
ing, precisely in proportion as they ire 
common ? But man, blind to the maivels 
which he really .sees, sees others to which 
ho is really blind. Ue keeps stretching 
for^prds into the distant; }\p ought to be 
straining backwards, and more hack, into 
the nca»; for there, and only there, is the 
object of his longing to be found. Per¬ 
haps lie may come round at last. Mean- 
wliilc, it is inevitable th.at he should miss 
the truth.” 

From this extmcfc the reader will 
see that in Frotessor Ferrior he has 
not to do with more metaphysician— 
that is, according to “ vulgar thinking,” 
a dim grey anatomy of abstractions, 
but witli a living man that can handle 
a pen, in liter.ary form, feature, and 
expression well-rounded and com¬ 
plete. There arc, indeed, many indi¬ 
cations in the present volume that the 
author is something more than an 
academic thinker, and is well able to 
put forth fair buds and blossoms of 
rich cmicrcto beauty, so far as his 
subject will allow. Oji sevcr.al occa¬ 
sions he bursts out not at all like a 
sober Profe.'^sor with a black gown, 
but very like an alert brush-tailed red 
squirrel, sometimes even like a bomb 
at Sevastopol exploding furiou.ely be¬ 
side a sick man’s hammock. >\'itncss 
the following:— 

“ The early physiologists gave out that 
the miud was some kind of aura or finer 
breath, some highly attenuated species of 
matter; but they certainly never suc¬ 
ceeded in showhig tliat it w.a.s known as 
this. Thai wery important point was 
prejudged. Their hypothesis was found- 
c<l upon analogy. Matter was patent to 
universal observation. All tilings were 
seen to be material. Man’s organism 
was material,—wliy should not his mind,, 
his most intimate self, follow the same 
analogy, and be material tool Hence 
its materiality was assumed. Th' word. 
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indeed, by which the thinking principle 
is designated in all languages bears evi¬ 
dence to the inveteracy of the supersti¬ 
tion that the conception of mind might 
be formed by conceiving a material sub¬ 
stance of extreme fineness and tenuity. 
Many circumstances bavc conspired to 
keep this fanaticism in life. Tlte sup¬ 
posed visibility of gho.st3 helps it on con¬ 
siderably ; and it is still further rein¬ 
forced by some of the fashionable delira- 
raeiits of tlic day, such as clairroyanee 
and (even .v. li. Kifi-l, oredite posteri/) 
spirit-rapping. These, however, are nut 
to be set down—at least so it is to be 
hoped—among the normal and catholic 
superstitions incident to humanity. They 
are much worse than the worst form of 
the doctrine of materiality. These aber¬ 
rations betoken a perverse .'ind prijfient 
play of the abnormal fancy—groping for 
the very holy of holies in kennelstrunuing 
with ihe most senseless and god-aban- 
dbned abominations. Our natural super¬ 
stitions are bad enough ; but thus to 
make a systematic bu&iness of fatuity, 
imposture, and profanity, and to iinagii.e, 
all the while, that we are touching on 
the precincts of God’s bpiritual kingdom, 
is unspeakably shocking. The horror 
and disgrace of such proceedings were 
never even approached in the darkest 
days of heathendom and idolatry. Yc 
who make shattered nerves and depraved 
Ecneation.s the interpreters of truth, the 
keys which shall unlock the gates of 
heaven, and open the secrets of futurity 
— ye who inaugurate disease as the pro¬ 
phet of all wisdom, thus m.aking sin, 
death, and The devil, the lords paramount 
of creation—h^vo ye bethought your¬ 
selves of the backward and downward 
course which yc arc nmniiig into the pit 
of the be.stial and the abhorred I Oh, ye 
miserable mystics ! when will ye know 
that all God’s truths and all man’s bless¬ 
ings lie in the broad health, in the trodden 
w.ays, and in the laughing sunshine of 
the universe, and that all intellect, all 
genius, is merely the power of seeing 
wonders in common things !” 

What say you to this, gentio 
reader? Surely the man that wrote 
these sentences has blood iii his 
vcin.s; and tliat’s more, one some¬ 
times tliinks, than could be said of 
Aristotle. Professor Fcrrier, indeed, 
seems in his whole make and type to 
fraternise more largely with Plato 
than with the Stagyrite. What a 
fine compliment to the grand archi¬ 
tect of the ideal philosophy is paid 
in the following short passage 
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Keverthelcss, if Plato was confused 
and unsystematic in execution, lie was 
large in design, and magnificent in sni- 
mise. His pliant genius sits close to 
universal reality, like the sea whiuh fit.s 
into all the sirnosities of the land. Is'ot 
a shore of thought was left untouched 
by his murmuring lip. Over deep and 
over shallow he rolls on, broad, urbane, 
and unconcerned. To this day all phi¬ 
losophic trntli is Plato rightly divined ; 
all philosophic error if Plato misunder¬ 
stood.” 

But there arc other things about 
Plato, in Mr Ferrier’s book, well 
worthy of very serious consideration. 
What, for instance, will Professor 
Thomson of Cambridge, and his 
brother Platonists, say to the follow¬ 
ing exposition of the diodrjToif and tlic 

vorjTov ? — 

“ We have Iiad expositors of Plato, com¬ 
mentator after commentator, talking of 
their great master's supcr-sciibiWe world 
as something very sublime—something 
very dilfercut from the sensible world in 
which the lot of us poor ordinary mortals 
is cast—insinuating, inoreover, that ih/tj 
bad got a glimpse of this grand supra- 
inuudaiie territory. Hank impostors. 
Not one of them ever .saw so much as the 
fringes of its borders ; for there isnosucli 
world for them to see ; and I’lato never 
referred them to any such incomprehen¬ 
sible sphere. This U-na incoijaUa is a 
mere dream—a fable, a blunder of their 
own invention. hitvViipble iroi ltf 

is our sttisibfe tcurM. We shall see by- 
and-by in the ontology that thi.s an¬ 
nouncement may rcfiiiire a very slight 
modification, but one so slight that mean¬ 
while it may be proclaimed, in the 
broadest terms, that Plato’s intelligible 
or super-sensible is our sensible world— 
just the material universe which we see 
and hear and handle : this, and nothiTig 
but this, is Plato’s ideal and intelligible 
home. But then,—his sensible world 
must be moved a peg downwavd.s. It 
must be thrust down into the regions of 
nonsense. It must be called, as we have 
properly called it, and as he certainly 
meant to call, and sometiiuca did call it, 
thc'nonseusical world, the world of pure 
infatuation, of downright contradiction, 
of unalloyed absurdity ; and this the 
whole material universe is, when divorced 
from the element which makes it akuow- 
ablc and cogitable thing. Take away 
from the understood the element which 
renders it understandable, and nonsense 
must remain behind. Take away from 
the intelligible world—that is, from the 
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eystem of things by which we are ear- 
rounded — the essential element which 
enables ua, and <111 intelligence, to know 
and apprehend it, and it must lapse into 
utter and unutterable absurdity. It be¬ 
comes—not nothing—remember that— 
not nothing, for mthlug, just as much as 
thing, requires the presence of the ele¬ 
ment which we have supposed to be with¬ 
drawn; but it becomes more than no¬ 
thing, yet less than anything; what the 
logicians term *an excluded middle.* 
The material world is not annihilated 
when the intelligible element is with¬ 
drawn—as some rash and shortsighted 
idealists seem inclined to suppose. Very 
far from that: but it is worse, or rather 
better, than annihilated : it is reduced to 
the predicament of a contradiction, and 
banished to the purgatory of nonsense.'* 

lleforeconcluding, wemnat make one 
remark on a pliasis of Professor Per¬ 
rier’s philosophy, not the least impor¬ 
tant in a practical point of view,—we 
mean the remarkably concrete and 
real character which it presents. The 
shallo\y conclusion, from a first glance 
at tlie Professor’s book, that some 
persons may have made—vi/.., that 
he is a transcendental idealist, who 
will have nothing to do with matter— 
will be sufficiently checked by the 
following extract:— 

“ It may be proper at this place to re¬ 
mark, parentlietieally, that the discussion 
respecting matter per se is interesting and , 
important, not so much on account of any 
conclusion as to the independent exis¬ 
tence or non-existence of matter which 
the inquiry may lead to, as on account of 
the truths in regard to knowing and think¬ 
ing which the research brings to light. 
Philosopliers have been too apt to over¬ 
look this consideration, and to suppo'^e 
that the n.aiu object of the research was 
to prove something either pro or con re¬ 
specting material existence. That, how¬ 
ever, is a point of very secondary impor¬ 
tance, and one which, at the outset, ought 
not to be attended to at all. The inquiry 
should be gone into as if it were merely 
the smelting process, by which the most 
secret and essential laws of cognition and 
of thought arc to be extricated from *the 
dross of ordinary opinion, and submitted 
to the attention of mankind. Viewed in 
this light, the importance of the discus¬ 
sion cannot be too highly estimated. The 
agitation of no other question can mal 
known to us the fundamental laws of all 
knowledge—the binding necessities of all 
reason. If any other topic will answer 
this purpose, let it be announced: pliilo- 
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BOphera will very readily proceed to its 
examination. ' Would people inquire di¬ 
rectly into the laws of thought and of 
knowledge, by merely looking to know¬ 
ledge or to thought itself, without attend¬ 
ing to wJtat is known, or to tehat is thought 
of 1 Psychology usually goes to work in 
this abstract fashion; but such a mode of 
procedure is hopeless,—as hopeless as the 
analogous instance by which the wits of 
old were wont to typify any particularly 
fruitless undertaking,—namely, the ope¬ 
ration of milking a he-goat into a sieve. 
No milk comes in the first instance, and, 
even that the sieve will not retain ! There 
is a loss of nothing twice over. Like the 
man milking, the inquirer obtains no milk 
in the first place'; and, in the second 
place, ho loses it, like the man holding 
the sieve. Modern wit has* not equalled 
that Intolerable jest, which describes ex¬ 
actly the predicament of our psycholo¬ 
gists, in their attempts to ascertain the 
laws of thinking and knowing, by merely 
looking to these, considered as mental 
operations. Our Scottish pliilosophy, in 
particular, has presented a spectacle of 
this description, lleid obtained no result, 
owing to the abstract nature of his in¬ 
quiry; and the nothingness of his system 
has escaped through the sieves of all his 
successoi-s. They drag for abstractions 
in nets composed of abstractions; and, 
consequently, they catch very few fish. 
If we would avoid this termination to our 
toils; if we would protect ourselves 
against the nn pleasantness of losing no 
result twice over, we must go to work in 
a very different way. It is of no use in¬ 
quiring into the laws of knowing and 
thinking, considered as abstract opera¬ 
tions. We must study the contents, and 
not tlie mere form of knowledge; for tlio 
form without the contents,—the law with¬ 
out that wliic'h the law determines,—is 
elusory as the dream of a shadow. We 
must ask, and find out, what wo know, 
and wfiat we think;—in other words, we 
must inquire whether matter per se be 
what wo know or think, or whether we 
have not, all along, been practising an 
imposition upon ourselves in imagining 
that this was what we knew, when, in 
trntfa, this was not what we knew. If 
any important conclusions are to be 
reached, the concrete, and not the ab¬ 
stract, must be the object of our investi¬ 
gation, and this is what these Institutes 
have endeavoured to keep constantly in 
view.” 

• 

In these observations is brought out 
a point of the utmost importance for 
all metaphysical inquirers. ** They 
drag for abstractions in nets ermposed 

M 
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of abstractions ; and^ consequently^ they 
catch very few fish." We would have 
this sentence written in letters of gold 
on the frieze of every metaphysical 
professor's hall. By all means, Mr 
Ferrier, let us have done with abstrac¬ 
tions 1 If we are to have a reasoned 
system of hrst principles, let it be a 
system of the principles of our whole 
life in this complex order of things, 
not merely of oue-half of it, imagined 
as separate from that from whicii it 
never is separated. From this dis¬ 
tinct recognition of the essentially 
concrete nature of all knowledge, we 
anticipate the greatest benefits to me¬ 
taphysical science. Under this form, 
it will no longer insist on standing 
alone, as it were, on a haunted tower, 
holding grey communion with itself, 
and with the ghosts of its own con¬ 
ceit ; but it will go forth lustily, and 
lend itself to poetry, and history, and 
art, inhabited, like the eloquence of 
Plato, by the very soul of music, and 
clad with the beauty of green fields. 
Wo hope, also, at no distant day, from 
the fair promise of the present volume, 
to see Professor Ferrier engaged in a 
work afibrding a larger field for “ con¬ 
crete” philosophy than the subtle dis¬ 
cussion of the present volume pre¬ 
sents. We have already said that he 
■wields the pen gracefully, and that he 
is anything but a dry bloodless spe- . 
culator, a" “ mere metaphysician; ”— 


which, like a mere mathematician, a 
mere lawyer, a mere theologian, a 
mere scholar, or a mere anything else, 
is a monster always with a most reli¬ 
gions instinct to be shunned. Wonld 
Professor Ferrier, who evidently reads 
Greek—not at all a necessary, accom¬ 
plishment in a Scotch professor of 
Moral Philosophy — perhaps be so 
kind as work out for ns an elegant 
exposition of the philbsophy of Plato 
in its principles and it's applications? 
Or shall we still be indebted for all 
our good books, on such subjects, to 
the Germans, with their eternal prosy 
interminable tomes, and complex 
overladen sentences, the very aspect 
of which in a healthy-minde<i Briton 
produces horror? Shall it be said that 
philosophical scholarship is to be fouu 1 
nowhere within the bounds of broad 
Scotland, save in the brain of Sir 
William ITamilton ? After two such 
names as Dr Adams of Banchory, and 
Colonel Mu«k, may not Scottish schol¬ 
arship at length aspire to rise from 
those “ grammatic flats and shallows ” 
in which it has been floundering, and 
dare to wing its way into those higher 
regions of thoughtful learning which 
have hitherto been swept almost ex¬ 
clusively by birds of German feather ? 
Is it altogether beyond the power of 
onr five universities to produce a 
Stahu, a 13 rand£ 3 , or a Sciileikr- 
MACUEU? 
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SCHAMYt. AND THE WAR IN THE CAtTCASUS. 


The question has doubtless ere 
this been asked, How could it for a 
moment have entered into the heads 
of any of her Majesty’s Ministers, 
that it was possible to remodel the 
constitution of the country by a new 
lieform Bill, and at the same time, by 
way of a light employment between 
its heavy readings, to conquer the 
Russian empire, a distance on the 
surface of which may be measured 
equal to half the diameter of the 
world at least, with a contingent of 
some twenty-live thousand men? The 
only answer to such a question must 
be, that Russia’s powers of resistance 
liave been greatly underrated, or at 
least that they have been measured 
by her apparent powers of aggression. 
And her powers of aggression have 
been measured by her inability to 
completely subdue a little mountain¬ 
ous corner of her vast dominions. It 
is quite true—while Russia was in 
amity with the Western powers, 
while England was busy spinning 
cotton and France was busy settling 
and unsettling her domestic affairs, 
as she is wont when she has nothing 
better to do, just as fastidious house¬ 
keepers move their furniture and re- 
hang their pictures, never satisfied 
with the last arrangement—that all 
this time the whole military power of 
this monster empire, unbroken and 
nndistracted, was kept at bay year 
after year by a ridge of mountains, 
and a handful of semi-barbarous tribes 
garrisoning them. And this fact ap¬ 
pears the more surprising when wc 
consider that the Caucasus has been 
for a long time nothing more than a 
large fortress completely invested, 
having Russian land to the north and 
south of it, and Russian lakes to the 
east and west of it; nor even thus a 
compact fortress, but a long'line 
requiring defence cut through the 
middle by the pass of Dariel, and di¬ 
viding diagonally the tcapezoid figure 
formed by a line drawn from the 


Caspian to the Black Sea on the 
north, by the coast of the Caspian on 
the east, by the coast of the Black 
Sea on the west, and the Russian 
province of Georgia, on the south¬ 
west and south, and thus assailable 
by sea or by land by a power possers- 
iug the resources of both, in every 
part of it. 

Nor most it be forgotten that Rus¬ 
sia has long established her garrisons 
in the outer wdrks of this grcfit for¬ 
tress ; that many of its original de¬ 
fenders have succnmbcti to her, and 
have even co - operated with her 
against their neighbours; and that it 
is only, as it were, the central keep or 
natural donjon which has held out in so 
unparalleled a manner. If wo exa¬ 
mine the conditions %vhich have made 
snch a state of things possible, oiir 
attention is primarily directed to two 
facts. The ftrst is the easy dcfeiisibi- 
lity of a country which is both moun¬ 
tainous and wooded; the second is 
the overwrought and uncompromisiiig 
religions fauatidsm of the inliabitants. 

Now, it appears that there is but 
one way of cflectually subduing a 
country that is both mountainous and 
wooded. This is to pierep the moun¬ 
tains with military roads and destroy 
tlic bnsh. But as the country must be 
subdued to a great extent beforo 
either of these measures can be taken, 
wo are reminded of a means of bird- 
catebing familiar to all nurseries. 
That even mountains comparatively 
bare present great military obstacles, 
has been abundantly proved, as they 
constitute natural fortresses of the 
very strongest kind—the deficiencies 
of which, where they exist, the very 
rudest kind of art is capable of sup- 
plying. 

Nowhere do we get a better notion 
of this than in the picturesque narra¬ 
tive of Xefiophon, where he describes 
the march of theTen Thousand through 
the mountains of Kurdistan before 
they debouched on the wintry table- 
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lands of Armenia. Wherever there 
is a dcdle there are heights above it. 
The army must march through the de¬ 
file, and the heights are in posses¬ 
sion of the enemy; so it is neces¬ 
sary to storm the heights, in the face 
of all opposition, before the defile 
can be used; and even in case of 
the best success, when tlie heights 
are stormed and tlie main army has 
safely passed—unless the storming 
party are prepared to occupy the 
heights for ever—they must expect 
annoyance in retiring, as the enemy 
w'ill probably immediately occupy the 
vantage-ground they have left. But 
diflicult as it may be for a military 
])Ower to act in a bare mountain 
country, this difllculty is incalculably 
increased by the existence of woods. 
In naked mountains, the enemy, 
though often dilficnit of access, may 
be found when looked for, and at¬ 
tacked ;'for where one man can climb, 
another can. Nor are even caverns an 
ellicient protection, as a poor North 
African tribe once found to their cost, 
when, as has probably happened in 
more instances than one, they were 
smoked out. Bat it is otherwise in 
the case of woods. This any one who 
has been in the habit of fox-hunting 
may judge of from his own expe¬ 
rience. Every s])ortsman knows the 
average extent of the largest covers, 
and how small they appear in compa¬ 
rison with a genuine continental wood, 
lie also knows that he may have the 
bad luck to be kept in one a whole 
day, galloping in every direction, for¬ 
wards, backw’ards, and sideways, 
pushing through thickets, plunging 
throngh quagmires, with his horse all 
thorns, and sweat, and excitement, 
pricking up his own ears at all kinds 
of strange noises which give alternate 
hope and disappointment, till at last 
his temper fails, and he begins to 
think Lord Chesterfield right, wdio, 
when asked why he did not go hunt¬ 
ing, replied, “ I have been.” Now, 
this will give no bad' notion of 
what war must be in the bush ; the 
only difference being—and that no 
slight one, even to the strongest 
nerves—that each party is pursuer 
and pursued. It is hunting an 
enemy, who will never break cover if 
lie can help it, for the good reason, that 
his means both of ofience and defence 


consist in keeping close to it, added 
to the occasional whistle of a ball from 
before or behind, and a puff of smoke 
from some tree or other; and as there 
are trees everywhere, any one of them 
may screen the next assailant. Thus, 
as we should expect, history abounds 
with instances of regular forces being 
bewildered and cut off in woods by 
irregular, who of coar?e arc the best 
suited to this kind of work. Besides 
many modern instances, one of the 
most striking of which was the mis¬ 
fortune of the French general Van- 
dammo, in a cut-de-sac of wooded 
hills at Culm in Bohemia, we have 
an abundance of such cases before the 
invention of firearms; such as the 
loss of theAtheniauforce,nnderDemos¬ 
thenes the general, in the woods of 
iEtolia; the defeat of the Roman army 
at theCaiidineForks; and the destruc¬ 
tion of the legions of Varus in theWest- 
phalian forest, ivhich was part of that 
llercynian wood which then covered 
the face of half German}'. But sup¬ 
posing the wood to be on even ground, 
and of limited extent, it is possible to 
clear it of the enemy, by a line of skir¬ 
mishers advancing across it. Rot so 
when it climbs the side of a snow- 
covered ridge, and extends far away 
over the horizon. This is perhaps the 
greatest condition of difficulty to an 
attacking army ; and it is with this 
that the Russians have had to con¬ 
tend in the Caucasns. With a coun¬ 
try of such a iiatnre, it requires no 
great amount of courage in the defend¬ 
ers to give much trouble. But suppos¬ 
ing courage and resolution in the de¬ 
fenders superadded to the difficulties 
of the ground, the unequal nature of 
the contest is increased, and wc do 
not wonder that, in this “way, mere 
handfuls of men have often put to 
flight large battalions. The most 
striking case of, this that occurs to us 
was the battle of Morgarten in Switzer¬ 
land, in which a large body of Austrian 
meri-at-arms, amoniiting to some 
thousands, wa.s attacked and discom¬ 
fited by a few hundred herdsmen of 
Schwytz, Uri, and Unterwaldcn. To 
arrive at Schwytz from the plain coun¬ 
try of Switzerland, it was necessary 
for the invading army to pass along 
the shore of the Lake of Egcri, at the 
end of which they found the passage 
closed by a wooded mountain dipping 
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down to the water’s edge. As they 
were defiling round this corner, diffi¬ 
cult enough of itself, on a sudden they 
were astonished by an avalanche of 
rocks and tree-trunks rolled down 
upon them from above by invisible 
hands ; and, while in confusiou, made 
more inextricable by the encumbrance 
of armour, they were attacked and 
slaughtered hand to nand by the light- 
limbed mountaineers, who drowned 
those they could not cut to pieces, and, 
stopping both ways of retreat, left few 
to tell the tale of the day. 

We have mentioned the first condi¬ 
tion which has enabled the Cancasi- 
ans to hold their own so long against 
Russian iiggression, and to keep their 
liighlands standing dry in the deluge 
of her dominion, like a hog’s-back reef 
in the sea. We now come to the 
otlier condition—the animus of the in¬ 
habitants, a strong independent feel¬ 
ing fostered by a religious fanaticism, 
kept at its highest pitch by a succes¬ 
sion of prophets pretending to divine 
inspiration. Now we know that it is 
most poetical to refer heroic deeds 
done by small forces against large, to 
the simple inspiration of the love of 
liberty; but we question whether this 
feeling has not been immensely over¬ 
rated as a motive of action. No people 
in the world, always excepting our 
friends of the Peace Society, like to be 
murdered and robbed without resist¬ 
ance; and no less than this has gene¬ 
rally been the alternative of fighting, 
in cases where resistance has commonly 
been attributed to au innate love of 
freedom. The story of Tell, who is 
looked upon as the champion of Swiss 
liberty, is quite a case in point, 
Avhether it be true in fact, as we moat 
sincerely believe, or a myth, as literary 
heretics love to think. Tell only flies 
to arms when the tyranny of Gessler 
has become personally inconvenient 
to himself. The abstract love of free¬ 
dom is the result of education, and 
capable of becoming a strong motive 
of action only with the educated and 
refined. Hence the indifiercncc of 
the great mass of the Italian people 
to the efforts of the revolutionary agi¬ 
tators, and, consequently upon t’ at, 
the speedy exhaustion of the revolu¬ 
tionary fire. It is difficult to move 
the peasant of the Campagna, as long 
as his siesta may be taken equally 


undisturbed under Pio None or Maz- 
zini. Wedonot wish to pursue thissub- 
ject further here, than merely toobserve 
that, hoirever agreeable it would have 
been to ourselves to represent the Cau¬ 
casian tribes as actuated by a stern 
attachment to liberty in their resist¬ 
ance to Russia, it is perhaps more 
consistent with truth to say, that such 
resistance was principally brought 
about by religious fanaticism, kept at 
boiling-point by a series of personally 
interested chiefs. This is a case in 
which wo must, it is to be feared, 
part with romance for the sake of 
truth, as Aristotle parted »vith 
Plato’s theory of ideas, alleging that 
Plato and Truth being both his friends, 
his conscience obliged him to prefer 
Truth, in a case where they clashed. 
We should be delighted to make 
Schamyl and his people appear pure- 
minded and iinscUish champions and 
martyrs of liberty at war with despot¬ 
ism. Wo fear that they must bo looked 
upon chiefly in the light of bigots of 
the first water, puritan Mussulmans, 
hating everybody and everything 
Christian, and objecting to the Czar 
for a very different reason from that 
for which we object to him—namely, 
because they cousidcr him as the very 
embodiment and quintessence of Chris¬ 
tianity. They oppose him to the 
death, because they believe that his 
object is to convert them to his faith. 
That they think he means also to sub¬ 
vert their ancestral liberties, has 
doubtless a force witbuthem, but a se¬ 
condary one. 

Before M'o proceed to speak of 
Schamyl, the chief instigator of the 
crusade against Russia—if that, in¬ 
deed, can be called a crusade, which 
is a war of the Crescent against the 
Cross—we will just observe, by the way, 
that with the Circassians, properly so 
called, this movement has little to do. 

The Circassians or Tcherkcsscs in¬ 
habit the mountains west of the Elburz, 
w'hich overhang the coast of the 
Black Sea;> while it is in the moun¬ 
tains east of the Elburz, and even 
farther still, east of the pass of Darlel, 
that the chief resistance to Russian 
power has been kept alive, the country 
to the westward having more or less 
submitted to Russia, and having been 
bridled with a set of frontier fortresses, 
extending from Redout Kal6 to Anapa. 
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This limitation must be carried still 
farther. We see by tlie map that the 
Caucasus cuds to the east in a point 
called Capo Apscheroii, in the Cas¬ 
pian. From this point westward the 
mountains increase in extent and 
height, and being more accessible for 
some distance, from this point west¬ 
ward, have been Russianised, so that 
Daghestan w virtually joined to 
Georgia for nearly half its length; and 
to that extent the Russians may boast 
“ il n’y a ])lus do Caucasus,” as the 
French boasted once with regard to 
Spain, “il n’y a plus de Pyrenees.” 
Thus the really independent tribes in¬ 
habit a comparatively small portion of 
the Caiicasust They are included in 
a loop formed by the Terek to the 
north and west of the main chain of 
mountains to the south, and the 
Koissu to the east, and aie called by 
the general names ofTchetchenzes and 
Lesghians. Amongst these tribes are 
laid the principal scenes of the life and 
exploits of Schamyl; and it will be 
seen by the map that the neighbour¬ 
hood of Tiflfs in Georgia is more ex¬ 
posed to their inroads than other parts 
of that Russian province. By tliis it 
appears how \nach more the subjection 
or independence of mountain tribes 
depends on geographical than on moral 
conditions. Thus the recesses of the 
Caucasus have proved, in modern 
times, as effectual a barrier to Russian 
coni.|iie8t, as those of the Granijiians 
did in ancient times to Roniaii, or in 
the middle ages to English ; in mo¬ 
dern times, the Improvement of the 
means of offence requiring for the de¬ 
fence greater inaccessibility. Of these 
Caucasians the Ossetines are said by 
Dr Prichard to be probably of tbe 
purest and most ancient blood. These 
inhabit as nearly as possible the centre 
of the chain, close upon the country of 
the Tchetclienzes, whom we must 
therefore conclude, taking alsoinlocon- 
sideration the dilliculty of their coun¬ 
try, to partake in a great measure of 
the same characteristics. • It is not 
probable that the Tartar and other 
conquerors of the East found the cen¬ 
tral Caucasus easier to subjugate than 
the Russians, who, whatever may be 
their barbarism in other respects, are 
quite as forward, as wo find to our 
cost, as any nation of Europe in the 
art of war. The hostility of the Cau¬ 


casian tribes to Russia is not new. 
We find in 1711 that the murder of 
several merchants’ families by tho 
Lesghians, induced Peter tho Great 
to inarch against them at the head of 
twenty thousand men, supported by 
vessels in the Caspian. He punished 
the Lesghians effectually; built the 
fort of Sviatoikrest (Holy Cross) on 
the Siilak; took Dcrbend ; ordered a 
descent on Baku, a town to the south 
of Cape Apschcron, where the roads 
from Georgia and Dagliestau meet 
round tho mountains, and pointed out 
the spots most favourable for the plac¬ 
ing of castles. The Empress Anne 
lost all her possessions in the Cauca¬ 
sus, and contented herself w’ith f und¬ 
ing Jiisliar, on an arm of the Terek of 
tbe same name, as a boniuinry to the 
Russian possessions in this direction. 
The Empress Elizabeth endeavoured 
to reduce the Ossetines, by sending 
missionaries to convert them ; but 
their success was not equal to her 
wishes : they built a cluircli, but could 
not fill it. The Empress Catherine 
II., however, was more success¬ 
ful. She took possession of llabardah, 
and founded Mosolok, on the northern 
curve of the Terek, and several of the 
surrounding tribes submitted to her. 
The power of Russia gradually in¬ 
creased all about the Caucasus, until 
the cud of the eighteenth century; but 
the heart of the conntiy still remained 
untouched. About the year 1812, 
General Jermoloft* received the com¬ 
mand of the Caucasian province, and 
he has left a reputation second to none 
of his predecessors. Yet it must be 
taken into due consideration, that the 
hostilities between Russia and the 
mountaineers were not so impoitant 
then as they have become since, be¬ 
cause at that time the different clans 
were at feud among themselves. Jer- 
moluff conciliated the submissive 
tribes, but showed great severity to¬ 
wards those which still held out against 
him.* The Schamyl of that time w’as 
Amulad Bey, who excited insurrection 
in Daghestan. He was taken prisoner, 
but man.nged to escape. Jermoloft', 
nevertheless, succeeded in suppressing 
the rebellion, and put a price on tbe bead 
of Aranlad. He, however, contrived 
to avoid all pursuit, and to vanish from 
the scene of action, leaving no trace 
behind him. In the year 1818, this 
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Jermoloff built some fortresses in the 
Tcbetchna country; but the mountain¬ 
eers surprised the castle of Amir 
Hadji Yar, and put the garrison to the 
sword. Two Russian generals, Gre- 
kof and Lissanewitch, came to besiege 
this castle, now in the enemy’s posses¬ 
sion. The Tchetchenzes fought till 
their powder was exhausted, and then 
made a rush, sabre in hand, by which 
they succeeded in cutting their way 
out through the Russian army. The 
Russians now thought it w'orth while 
to invite them to a conference. They 
dared, however, to admit only one 
Mullah to the council of war. Fear¬ 
lessly did this Tchetchan listen to their 
proposals; bnt when the generals be¬ 
gan to speak of falsehood and trea¬ 
chery, the proud mountaineer gave 
them back their owm, and expressed 
his hatred against the oppressors of 
his country in the strongest and most 
unmeasured terms. “ Peace, traitor,” 
said general Grekof, “ or 1 will have 
thee lianged.” “ Is that the way ye 
honour the laws of hospitality?” 
answ'cred the Tchetchan, in a fury, 
threw himself on the general, and 
stabbed him to the heart. There was 
a clash of sabres, a report of pistols, 
the room was tilled with soldiers; but 
before the Russians could bring dowm 
the Mullah, nut only General Lissane¬ 
witch, bnt a colonel and two subordi¬ 
nate ofBcers, had yielded their lives to 
the force of Ids single arm. 

After the recall of Jermoloff, Paskie- 
witch was appointed to th'c command 
of this province. Without immediately 
assailing the central Caucasus, he 
drew the meshes of Russian conquest 
closer round it, by the subjugation of 
the Persian provinces to the south of 
it, and by his brilliant campaign in 
Asiatic Turkey in the year 1828. 
After this he was engaged in an ex¬ 
pedition against Abchasia in 1881, 
which he left for the Polish war, re¬ 
signing his command to General Pan- 
cratieff. About the same time fhe 
Russian general Pullah received a 
sever'' check in the so-called Devil’s 
Pass, the Gibraltar of the Tchetch- 
enzes. 

General Wiliaminoff, who dieu a 
natural death in 1839, inherited Jer- 
moloff’s popularity with his country¬ 
men. He affected a peculiar style in 
his general orders, which commonly 


began, “ The worthless Tchetchcnzcs 
have again revolted; ” and used such 
expressions as, “If heaven were to 
fall, the Russian bayonets would bo 
able to prop it up.” Absurd as this 
style may appear to European ideas, 
it was calculated to impose on Orien¬ 
tal imagination, and w'as defensible on 
the same grounds that the pompous 
restoration of the gates of Somnauth, 
in India, was defended. 

A General Sass made his name so 
terrible in the Caucasus, by his rapid 
expeditions and severe measures, that 
it became a bugbear to unruly 'Child¬ 
ren, as those 'of many worthy and 
unworthy heroes of modern and an¬ 
cient times have been.* The same 
compliment was occasionally paid to 
Lizianoff; and Jermoloff himself was 
called by the Circassians the “Rus¬ 
sian Devil.” But the official successor 
of Paskiewitch, as governor-general 
of the Caucasus, was General Rosen. 
In the mean time the war had consi¬ 
derably extended its limits; for Kasi 
Mnllah, like a true descendant of the 
Prophet, had gone forth preaching a 
holy war, with the standard of insur¬ 
rection in one hand, and the Koran in 
the other. He raised Daghestan to 
revolt, attacked the Russian garrisons 
on the Caspian Sea with partial suc¬ 
cess, and plundered the adjacent 
country. To stop his aggressions, 
Rosen determined to attack him in 
his stronghold of Ilimri, the place 
where he was born. lie placed him¬ 
self at the head of the *expcdition di¬ 
rected on this point in the year 1832; 
but though he shared its fatigues and 
perils, its laurels were reserved for 
Wiliaminoff. On the 18th of October 
Kasi Mullah was massacred with his 
Murids; whilst Schamyl, one of this 
riligious order, whose fame dates from 
that day, escaped in a marvellous and 
apparently miraculous manner. Be¬ 
fore we proceed with our notice of this 
singular personage, we must caution 
readers that doubts have been enter¬ 
tained as to the simple fact of his ex¬ 
istence, as if he had lived long ago 
instead of in our own time—the same 
kind of doubts that have been thrown 
out regarding the existence of Theseus 
or Hercules, or other semi-mytholo- 
gical characters. An habitual reserve 
and assumed sanctity has wrapt up 
Sebamyl in the same obscurity in 
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which other heroes are enveloped by 
time and distance. Most of the facts 
related with regard to him only rest 
on hearsay evidence; some of them, 
as we shall sec as we go on, being of 
a character to invalidate the evidence 
on which they rest. He is extraordi¬ 
nary and mysterious in every way, 
most extraordinary in the hair-breadth 
escapes he is said to have experienced. 
In this, as well as the general charac¬ 
ter of his exploits, he resembles closely 
the semi-fabulous hero of ancient 
Messenia, Aristomenes. This dilli- 
culty of obtaining authentic informa¬ 
tion regarding Schamyl, seems owing 
in part to ttjo unapproachablencss of 
the scenes of his life, in part to the 
religions sccinsion in which he lives, 
cither from natural disposition, or with 
a view to his influence on those about 
him. The very nature of the narrow 
escapes told of him would make many 
sceptical as to his surviving them; for 
supposing them true, his safety would 
appear miraculous. 

We have before monfioned the affair 
of October 18,1832 (only twenty-three 
years ago, we must remark), when the 
Russians stormed the castle of Himri, 
after having long been kept at bay by 
Ka*i Mullah, and the Murid Scliamyl. 
They won the stronghold only after 
they had battered the defences with 
cannon, and also had fought for a long 
time hand to hand witli the besieged. 
In the storm, Kasi Mullah fell, and 
several of the Murids. Schamyl liim- 
eelf, wounded *by a musket-shot and 
bayonet-thrust, managed to cut his 
way out and disappear, to be heard of 
soon again in some otlier direction. 
This was the first of these strange 
escapes. One version of this event is 
singular. It was long maintained by 
some that Schamyl was taken prisonfr 
at Himri, and, after having been 
brought to St Petersburg, appeared in 
his own country again as a Russian 
officer in arms against his countrymen; 
but having taken umbrage at some 
conduct of his general, deserted back 
to his own people. This story is 
again said to bo true, not of Schamyl, 
but of one Daniel Bey, a Caucasian 
chieftain, who deserted the Russian 
service, in which ho lield a command, 
to join Schamyl. Two years after¬ 
wards, Schamyl is said to have had 
another escape of the same kind. The 


story of this is connected with the 
“ vendetta,” or traditional family fend, 
which appears to be as common in the 
Caucasus as in Corsica, or as formerly 
among the Highland clans. In the 
country of Daghestan, that region 
about the south-western coast of the 
Caspian, lived a khanum, or princess, 
of the name of Pashiibike, W'ho, boiiig 
Russianised, had actod as an enemy 
towards Kasi Mullah. Hanisad Bey, 
the follower of this prophet-chief, who 
was killed, as wo may remember, at 
Himri, having enticed the two sons 
of this khanum into his tent, under 
pretence of negotiation, slew them, 
and by these means more ca'^ily suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing Ctinnsak, licr ca¬ 
pital town, and putting tlio khannm, 
their mother, to death. Here was a 
glaring case for the avenger of blood. 
Omar Khan, the eldest son of tlic 
khanum, had been brought np with 
two brothers, named Osman and Hadji 
Murad. These brothers fell on Ham- 
sad Bey, as Iio was worshipping in the 
mosque, and, undismayed by the sanc¬ 
tity of the place, killed him on the 
spot. Tliis tlecd, however, cost one 
of them his life. Osman was sabred 
by the Murids who were present. His 
brother, however, escaped, and raised 
a revolt among the people, who fell 
upon the Murids in overwhelming 
numbers. Those who escaped tbo 
nnassacre which ensued made their 
way to the tower. Scliamyl was one 
of these,; and his presence, added to 
their despair, prolonged the defence. 
Iladji Murad ordered the tower to be 
set on lire. Two Murids only escaped. 
One was a man who had betrayed to 
Iladji Murad the original plan of his 
associates, after swearing to keep their 
secret. Ills escape was only for a 
time, for he was dragged back and 
burnt alive. The other was Scliamyl. 
How he escaped, none knew; but he 
did escape, leaving no clue as to where 
or how he was gone. Schamyl’s third 
extraordinary escape happened in the 
year 1839, at the taking of the fortress 
Achulko. This was a siege In which 
a remarkable contempt of death was 
displayed on both sides. The Tche- 
tchenzes defended, and the Russians 
attacked.^ The place was at last car¬ 
ried in spite of the precipices on which 
it stood, and which were crowned not 
only by men, but by women, who 
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emnlated the fabled Amazons of the 
Caucasus, and were .'.een above, in 
fluttering robes, loosening masses of 
stone, handling firearms, and exciting 
to the contest the men themselves. It 
was on account of Schamyl, aud with 
hope of taking liim that this eagle's 
nest was attacked. Achulko was taken, 
but not Schamyl. He was looked for, 
first among th^ slain, tlieii among the 
prisoners; but he was nowhere to bo 
found. There were left, indeed, a few 
Tchetchenzes, who had climbed to the 
'clefts of-the rocks higher up. Their 
movements were watclied; and some, 
who gave tliemselves up, were asked 
if they knew what had become of 
Schamyl. After much hesitation, they 
confessed that he wa.s still above, but 
intended to let himself down in the 
night, and make for the open country, 
llis capture now seemed certain, and 
a party of soldiers were expi'cssly set 
to watch for him. After waiting till 
midnight, this party heard a very 
slight noise overhead. Down came 
one of the mountaineers, wdio, after 
an examination of the ground, made 
a sign to those above that the coast 
was clear, and on this down came 
another as softly and as nimbly as a 
cat. A third followed. It must be 
he, thought the Russians, who as yet 
had not moved, for this one was wrapt 
in the white mantle wliich Schamyl was 
known to wear. The soldiers rushed 
out, pounced upon them, caught all 
three, and went off with tl^m to the 
General’s tent, eager for tbanks and re¬ 
ward. Great was their disappointment 
when they found that neither of these 
was Schamyl. As for the real Schamyl, 
he liad taken advantage of the short 
absence of the Russian guard to slip 
down at the same spot, and to gain 
the bank of the river Koissu. They 
fired in the direction in which they 
thought he was gone, but tliey could 
not prevent him from gaining the other 
bank and vanishing in his peculiar aud 
supernatural manner. 

Schamyl kept his own counsel with 
reg;ird to this escape from Achulko; 
if his people considered it miraculous, 
so much the better for his influence 
over them. 

This singular man, who has ever 
since these occurrences been the life 
and soul of the anti-Russian party in 
the Caucasus, is said to have been 


thirty-seven years of ago when he be¬ 
came chief of the Tchetchenzes. He 
was born in the village of Ilirasi, the 
scene of the first of bis great escapes, 
in the year 1797, and is consequently 
at present fifty-seven years of age, 
though said by some to bo nearer 
seventy. , 

Of course, in such cases figures arc 
hardly ever infallible. Men and 
women who lead hard lives in the 
mountains, look older than they are; 
aud most semi-barbarous people seem 
to have a superstitious objection to 
too great accuracy on these points, so 
that those wllo obtain information 
from them can onlyprofess to approxi¬ 
mate to the numbers of>a tribe or the 
age of an individual, as some railway 
directors, in defence of tlicir notorious 
unpunctualities, only profess to ap¬ 
proximate to the hours marked on 
their time-tables. 

Srhamy], even in boyhood, distin¬ 
guished himself by precocious intelli¬ 
gence, and a proud spirit impatient of 
control. Ile.was never satisfied with 
a second place iu any attainment, 
physical or intellectual. He ever 
strove to overcome a natur.al weak¬ 
ness of body by exertion .strained to 
its highest pitch; and whenever lie 
was surpassed in the sjiorts and trials 
of strength in wdiich he and his com- 
panious engaged, he would shut him¬ 
self up for whole d.ays to’mourn over 
the discomfiture. Nor was his mind 
less active than his body^ This was 
the reason why the, untamable boy 
was yet all respect and obedience to 
one man who had power over him, 
that man being his tutor, Jellaladdin. 
By him he was thoroughly imbued 
with knowledge of the Koran and of 
the Arabian school of philosophy. Ilis 
tutor, a member of the school of the 
Sufis, directed all the latent enthusi¬ 
asm of the pupil into tlie channel of 
religious fauaticism, and by this mean 
prepared him to achieve his peculiar 
gre<atness. At the death of Hamsad 
Bey, Schamyl was invested with his 
mantle by acclamation. lie has ever 
since remained tiie acknowledged bead 
of an ultra-Mahomedan sect, the very 
Jesuits of Islam. He professes to be 
guided iu all he says and does by 
direct inspirations from Allah. Tiien 
a feverish exaltation, not in his case 
witliout its majesty, attends his words 
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and deeds, and has a strong eftect on 
those who are nnder him. “ Ho lias,” 
says a poet of J)agheatan, “ lightnings 
in his eyes flowers on his lips.” 

He is of middle height, fair coun¬ 
tenance, and light hair ; but fire is 
added to his eyes by their contrast 
with the shade of dark and basliy 
brows. The only exception to an aj)- 
pcarancc of energy and yonthfnlness 
is a beard which has bccotiie grey early 
ill life. Nor is this fiery activity artifi¬ 
cially kept up, for, though an old cam¬ 
paigner, he messes like an anchorite. 
He eats little; he drinks, assume would 
say, nothing, as he only drinks water; 
and sleeps the fewest possible number 
of hours. , 

These particulars rest on the evi¬ 
dence of Russian prisoners of war 
Tvlio have returned from Daghestan, 
Schiunyl’s residence, or rather stroiig- 
huhl, nas for a lung time the castle of 
Acliulko, the scene of the third of the 
strange escapes we have mentioned, 
lie made his Russian piisoners build 
him a two-storeyed hmise there in 
European style. From thi.s little spot 
he made his sway felt far and wide for 
many years. For some time ho was 
without the sinews of war—he had no 
pay for bis troops—in fixet, it is said 
they had to keep him; yet their fan¬ 
atical spirit, kindled by bis, made him 
ns rich in iniluenco as if bo bad pos¬ 
sessed miilioti.'*. T1 elivcsofbisMiirids 
were at his disposal at a moment’s 
notice, and at the slightest sign. 

The Russian general Grabbc was 
the most determined enemy that 
Scliamyi ever had. Having obtained 
pcrmis.sion to reach him if lie could in 
ins rat’s-bolc of Acbulko, in the spring 
of 1837, he set out on his perilous 
expedition. The place was sixty 
versts from the most advanced Russian 
jiost. I’ho intervening country was 
cut up with ravines, and it cost the 
Russians many toilsome days to arrive 
at the foot of the rock where Schaiu} I’s 
castle stood. But as yet the invadeis 
had none bnt natural difiiciilties to 
overcome. TheTchetchenzes had been 
gathering at Achulko to receive them, 
and thus had forborne to impede their 
match. The Russians thought that 
the great business was to get their 
gnus and mortars within range of the 
castle; and this done, the surrender of 
the enemy would follow. 


Shot and shell soon did their work 
on the rudely-built walls; bnt they 
were as far from taking the ]>lacc as 
ever. The rock was burrowed like a 
rabbit-warren ; and from the subter¬ 
ranean passages of this inland Gibral¬ 
tar, the monntaincers, out of danger 
themselves, fired with the deadlie.st 
effect upon the besiegers. Nothing 
was to be done without storming, so 
an assault was attempted, which fail¬ 
ed, with the loss of txvo-thirds of the 
assailants. Consideration fur the 
lives of his men might have deterred 
a Wellington from a desperate attack 
on Burgos, and induced liim to place 
his fame in abeyance till the next 
campaign, bnt was not likely to inter¬ 
fere with the programme of a Rnssian 
general. Two fresh assaults put the 
Russian commander In possession of 
two important points, and it was de¬ 
termined to attempt to carry the 
whole place by undi'rmining it. The 
besieged, fearing to be blown up with 
the fortress, withdrew for a time to 
the surrounding rocks, and prepared 
to resist the assault there. 

I'lie Russians took advantage of 
their moinent.ary panic to assahlt the 
])lace, and this time with success, on 
the ii2d .\Hgust 1839. All the garri¬ 
son were put to tlie sword, Schamyl, 
it was believed, being among tliem. 
^Ve have already related the particu¬ 
lars of his escape. He turned tip 
.suddenly and unexpectedly among 
tlic 'reherkes.''es or Circassians proper; 
and how be came tiicrc, no one knew. 
Driven from Daghestan, he preached 
with but moderate success the holy 
w'ar against Russia among the Adighes 
and Ubiches. Finally, be leappeared 
in his own mountains, and established 
himself in Dargo, where Grabbe again 
determined to find him out, making 
the attempt in May 1842. This time 
the Russian general fared worse than 
the last. The Rnssian column got 
entangled in the woods and defiles, 
and in this state was fallen upon by 
Schamyl’s people, and obliged to 
retreat with the loss of half its num¬ 
ber. Ever since that time, war has 
been going on with changing fortunes, 
but unabated violence. Latterly, the 
pressure of the Russian power lias 
been taken off the Caucasus by the 
war with Turkey, and Schamyl is said 
to have taken advantage ot this to 
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make forays into the Russian terri¬ 
tory, in which the mountaineers have 
carried off a considerable amount of 
booty, and on one occasion several 
Russian ladies, whose restitution the 
representatives of the allies at Con¬ 
stantinople are said to have endea¬ 
voured to procure, as a graceful 
present to a national enemy—with 
what success we knew not. It is to 
be feared that s&nie of them may have 
already been added to the numerous 
w'ives of the mountain chiefs, this 
fate having befallen other captive 
ladies. Schamyl is now no longer 
the mere head of the Tchetchenzes, 
but all the neighbouriug tribes i)ay 
him the blindest obedience, llis 
deeds against Russia are only a pjirt 
of his greatness. The state of the 
CaucasUsS in onr time has been like 
that of the Rhinc-land in the middle 
ages--a soj t ol' feudal anarchy, where 
what the Germans call “fist-right” 
was the only code of laws systoniati- 
cally acted upon. Not only was every 
tribe hostile to its neighbour on civil 
and religious grounds, but family was 
ill feud with family in the same tiibe, 
and the law of blood-vengcance, which 
we have already adverted to, was the 
rule under which all lived and many 
died. Schamyl, seeing that the ))er- 
lietuatioii of this state of things pre¬ 
vented any common action against 
the public enemy, and esjiecially 
objecting to offering up valuable lives 
to petty feuds, has managed to modify 
it so that even the hostile sects ol the 
same religion—namely, those of Omar 
aiul All—arc induced by him to make 
eommon cause against the Christian 
foe. When it is taken into consider¬ 
ation that religious sects commonly 
hate each other more in proportion to 
the slightness of their doctiinal differ¬ 
ences, and in all cases each other 
more than those of an entirely oppo¬ 
site religion, this will not appear the 
least diflicult task that lie had to 
perform. Tlie whole of the country 
over which he rules is divided into 
twenty provinces, each governed by 
a man called J1 Naib ; but only 
four of these governors, who arc the 
most tried adherents of the prop -et, 
have absolute authority: the rest are 
obliged to refer to the superior power 
for the ratification of their acts. Each 
furnishes three hundred' horsemen— 


every ten families providing one. 
The family to which that one rider 
belongs is exempt from other 
imposts: the other nine furnish 
cquipmert and provision. These 
horsemen must be ready to mount 
and ride for their lives at all times, 
even in the night. Tliis reminds one 
of the martial law enforcetl by the 
fiery cross of tiie Highland clans. In 
the year 1843, Schamyl had eight 
thousand of such horsemen. These 
serve for his standing army; but 
besides these he has a militia. The 
whole male population of the Auls 
or Cauciisinn hundreds is exercised 
in arms and horsemanship. This 
militia is bound to defend its own 
district in case of attack, and on 
emergency to take a part in the 
pro])het’s expeditions. Schamj I’s own 
body-guard consists of a thousand 
men, each of whom has a fixed ])or- 
tion of the spoils of war, besides an 
allowance of three florins a-month. 
To belong to this iKuly is an object of 
ambition to ail the Auls of Daghestan. 
Schamyl’s revenues consisted at first 
cutire.ly of the black mail he levied in 
the Russian provinces. Of tliis ho had 
a fifth, according to immemoiial cus¬ 
tom . Of late, however, a regular tax¬ 
ation has been introduced, and the 
common treasure is swelled by a tithe 
of the harvest. Another source of the 
sinews of war is remarkable, consider¬ 
ing the fanaticism on which the sys¬ 
tem rests. It consists of a kind of lay 
impropriation of the revenues of the 
mos(iuea and dervisheS; but some of 
the ministers of religion are iiidemiii- 
fied by being taken into military ser¬ 
vice, and others by leceiving civil 
appointments; and, after all, the war 
might be considered in the light of a 
crusade, and that, in carrying it on, 
religious funds would not be much 
misapplied. A system of couriers 
riding from village to village has also 
been set on foot, probably revived 
from antiquity, as we know the Per- 
si-ius had it.in the time of Xenophon. 
Bravery in war is honoured, in the 
European manner, by orders; while 
the puiiishmeut of death is inflicted 
for cowardice, treachery, theft, or 
murder. Schamyl docs not disdain 
to resort to pious frauds to uphold his 
power, and pretends, perhaps himself 
in part believing, that he has confer- 
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enccs with Alliib on the most impor¬ 
tant matters. These conferences are 
supposed commonly to take place 
once a-ycar, and ho prepares lilmsclf 
for them by a long course of seclusion, 
prayer, and fasting. During the whole 
of this time his house is strictly 
w’atchcd, and no one is admitted to 
his presence. That Schamyl practises 
systematic imposition, is to be expected 
from his fanatical character; nor must 
we suppose this to detract from the sin¬ 
cerity of his fiinaticism. A fanatic may 
impose, without being an impostor in 
the worst sense of the w'ord. Nor 
is it quite correct to call Mahomet, 
or Cromwell, or Schamyl, half-fana¬ 
tic, half-imppstor. All fixnatics prac¬ 
tise imposition, because fanatics ; nor 
must they therefore be charged with 
the moral meanness of those who im¬ 
pose for little selfish ends. Full of 
their own views of religion, they have 
no eyes to see the plain right and 
wrong of simply moral questions. 
The end of all they say and do is to 
them so paramount, that the means 
become a secondary’consideration. 
This seems to us to constitute the very 
distinction between fanaticism and 
healthy zeal, But we must be cautious 
here of extending our charily too far; 
for by fur the greater number of reti- 
gion.s impostors are certainly not fana¬ 
tics, but mere swindlers. Do not let 
us for a moment be supposed to place 
Schamyl in the "amc category with 
Joe Smith, the JMormon prophet, and 
the blasphemous leaders of the “ Aga- 
pedome.” Joe Smith’s memory has 
the advantage of a quasi-martyrdom, 
and on the strength of this his fol¬ 
lowers are making hundreds of con¬ 
verts, especially among the Welsh 
sects. It is almo.st a pity that the 
people who lynched him did not con¬ 
tent themselves with tar and feathers. 
Unless we take the more charitable 
view of Schamyl’s fanaticism, nothing 
cm be said in palliation of a crime 
which, according to Dr IVagncr, will 
for ever stain his memoi;>*—a crime 
no less than matricide. The story 
is told by the German doctor 
much as follows: it seems to 
us of doubtful authority, as it was 
told to a Russian officer, name uii-. 
mentioned, by one of the most conli- 
dential of the Murids, being not im¬ 
probably a mere cock-and-bull story, 


to inspire an exaggerated fear of the 
character of the propiiot-w anior. Tii 
the year ISIS, the inliabitatits of the 
Greater and Lesser Ti’lietchua, being 
hard pressed oii all siiies by Russian 
troops, ami left helpless by the Lcs- 
ghian communities, resolved to send 
a deputation to Schamyl, with the re¬ 
quest that he would citlier scml a 
sufficient number of warriors to enable 
them to make head a'^ainst the Rus¬ 
sians, or else empower them to sub¬ 
mit to the Russian government, as 
their means of resistance were at an 
end. Now, it was well known that 
any one taking such a proposition to 
Schamyl, did it at the risk of his life, 
and in consequence no one could be 
found to volnutecr to play the part of 
Archibald Bell-the-cat. The Tchetcli- 
enzes saw there was nothing to be done 
but to choose their envoys by lot. 'I'lie 
fatal choice fell on four inliubitant.s of 
the village Gumri. Dangerous as was 
theirinission, these prom’ luountainecis 
dared not show timidiiy, and they 
started on their jourm*y to sock out 
Schamyl in his township of Dargo. 
Ill proportion, however, as they ap¬ 
proached it, the danger of their errand 
appeared to them in stronger light, 
and the instinct of self-piescrvation 
was awakened. Thej’^ held several 
consultations as to the .safest means 
of approaching the chief on the sub¬ 
ject, yet without fixing on any plan, 
till at la.«t the eldest of them, called 
Tepi, turned to his companions with 
these words-You know," said he, 
“ how impossible it wouUl be even for 
those Murids, who are most intimate 
with the mighty Imam, to use with 
impunity the expression ‘ submission 
to tlie Giaour.’ What would then 
be our fate if wo dareil to appear in 
his presence with such a mission V 
lie woidd at once command that our 
tongues should bo cut out, onr eyes 
put out, or our hands lop])t-d otf; and 
all this would not do our people the 
least; good, but simply leave onr 
families without support. I have 
turned the matter over in my mind, 
and thought of only oue feasible plan 
of effecting our mission." Topi’s 
companions, of course, pressed him 
to communicate this plan. '* I have 
heard,” he continued, “ that there is 
but one person who exercises a de¬ 
cided influence on the Imam, and 
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(lares to utter words in liis presence 
which Adjuld be the death of any 
OTIC else. That person is his mother. 
A connection of mine, Ilassira MuHah, 
in Daifio, will manage to introduce 
us to lier without much difliculty, 
especially if wo make him a present 
of part ofthe money wehave brought.” 
The other envoys were satisfied with 
this proposal, jiud empowered their 
companion to carry out his views. 
When they arrived in Dargo, Tepi’s 
friend received them in an hospitable 
manner, and Tepi took the earliest 
opportunity of letting Ilassim Muliah 
know the object of their visit, and 
asking for his co-operation. No sooner 
were the words uttered than Ilassim 
broke out in a passion. “ How conld 
I,” said ho, “ be so unmindful of my 
honour as to put my hand to help so 
shameful a project as tliat of subjec¬ 
tion to the Giaour?” Topi knew his 
man,—made a dive into his pocket, 
and lot slip, as if quite by accident, a 
handful of gold pieces on the carpet. 
Hassim Mullah’s features immediately 
relaxed from their sternness, and lie 
begged his friend to go over the story 
again, ns he had understood him but 
imperfectly the first time. He asked 
him, at the same time, how many of 
snch gold pieces he had brought with 
him. “ 'L'hrcc hundred pieces," an¬ 
swered Topi. “ Our whole tribe has 
subscribed to make it up. Here are 
seventy of tliera. We intend to devote 
the residuary two hundicd and thirty 
of them to the Klianum, if she suc¬ 
ceeds in obtaining our object from her 
son.” Alasfor human mature ! Has.slrii 
Mullah agreed to further their design, 
on condition of cutting down to two 
hundred pieces the old lady’s bribe, 
and pocketing tlic remaining thirty 
liirasclf. When all had been agreed 
upon, Ha.ssim went to the Khanum, 
a lady universally respected for her 
benevolence, but who nevertheless 
was know'll to have an itching palm, 
and succeeded in pcranadiiig her to 
speak with her son on the danger¬ 
ous subject. Accordingly, the same 
evening she entered her son’s apart¬ 
ment, who, with the Koran in his 
hand, was just preparing to desp. ich 
tho Murids in attendance on him witli 
exciting messages to different tribes. 
In spite of this urgent business, he 
granted his mother a private audience, 


which was prolonged beyond mid¬ 
night. precise nature of what 
passed i)c(.«t'eu tliem was never ascer¬ 
tained. The next morning, when 
Hassim Mnllali visited tho Khanum, 
he found her in tears, and deadly pale. 
“My son,” she sai<J, with faltering 
voice, “ does not by himself venture 
to decide on so important a point as 
that of the submission of the Tchetchr, 
enzes to the Giaour; so he is gone 
into the mosque to pray and fast there 
till the moment when the Great Pro¬ 
phet shall reveal fiis will to him from 
his own mouth.” Scharajdhad, in fact, 
shut himself up in the mosque, having 
commanded all the people of Hargo 
to come about it and pray until he 
should make his appearance with the 
Proplict’s verdict. The whole people 
responded to this appeal, ainl sur¬ 
rounded the mosque, praying and 
howling. But thrice twenty-four 
hours passed; many of the devotees 
failed for hunger and want of sleep. 
At last the door opened, and Schaniyl 
came out, palp, and with bloodshot 
eyes. After he had .«!poki n in a low 
voice to one of the Murids who stood 
near, he mounted on the flat roof of 
tho mosque, whither several ^Murids 
accompanied him. There he remained 
standing in silence for '^omc minutes, 
while all the people looked up to him 
with trembling expectation ; and as 
for the Tchctchcnzian envoys, they 
scarcely dared tobieathe. Suddenly 
one of the Murids, who had been sent 
to fctcli tho Khanum^ appeared with 
her on the same roof. Tho Imam 
immediately ordered her to stand be¬ 
fore him, and exclainuTd, raising bis 
soiTOwful eyes to heaven—“ Great 
Prophet, thrice holy are thy com¬ 
mands ; they will be done.” Then he 
turned to the people, and spoke with 
a loud voice. “ Men of Dargo, I have 
a fearful thing to announce to yon. 
The Tchetchenzes have entertained 
the shameless thought of submitting 
tliemselves to the Giaonr, and have 
even gone so far as to send envoys to 
ask for my' permission. These mes¬ 
sengers well knew tho criminality of 
their business, so they did not venture 
to appear before me, but turned to 
my wretched mother, who, with tho 
weakness of her sex, gave way to 
their importunity, and laid tho wicked 
plan before me. Jly tender love for 
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licr, and her urgent entreaty, em¬ 
boldened me even to consult Maho¬ 
met, the beloved of God, with regard 
to the Divine will. Wherefore have 
I, through three days and three 
nights, supported by your prayers, 
i 11 vokcd the Prophet’s j udgmen t. He 
has honoured me with liia answer; 
but that answer came on me like a 
thunder-clap. According to the will 
of Allah, it is decreed that the first 
person who brought the infamous pro¬ 
posal of the Tchetchenzes before me 
must be punished with a hundred 
lieavy strokes of a whip. Alas ! this 
lirst person Avas no other than my 
mother.” When the poor old Avoman 
heanl her •name so mentioned, she 
raised a shriek of lamentation ; but 
Schainyl was inexorable. The Murids 
tore the long veil off the Khannm, 
bound her to a pillar, and Schamyl 
himself took the scourge to accomplish 
the friglilful penance. At the tifili 
stroke, the Khannm dropped down 
dead under the l.ish of her son, Avho 
fell weejiing at her feet. This Avas 
enough for nature; in a few minutes 
he sprang suddenly up,'and his eyes 
sparkled Avith an expression of joy, 
lie raised himself to his full height, 
and spoke in a tone of dignity, “ God 
is God, and Alahomet is his prophet; 
he has heard my earnest prayer, and 
permitted me to take upon myself the 
rest of thb strokes to Avhich iny poor 
mother was condemned. I do it joy¬ 
fully, and recognise therein, lloly 
Prophet, an uivaluable sign of thy 
grace.” And quickly, and with a 
smile on his face, he threAv off ins 
upper garments, and commanded two 
of his Murids to inflict upon him the 
rest of the blows. They did so, lay¬ 
ing on the bare back of their com¬ 
mander ninety-five heavy strokes, 
each of Avhich drew blood, without 
his face changing a feature. After 
the last stroke, he put on tlie clothes 
lying at his feet, came down among 
the astounded people, and asked, in a 
quiet, collected tone, “ AVhere are the 
miscreants for whose sake my mother 
was obliged to suffer this frightful 
punishment ? Where are the envoys 
from the Tchetchenzes ? ” • “ Here, 
hero,” cried a hundred voices; and in 
another moment the trembling victims 
were dragged before the face of the 
fanatical chief. Every one expected 


their instant death, and some Murids 
were already unsheathing their heavy 
sabres to be ready to execute them at 
a word from the Imam. The Tchet¬ 
chenzes lay Avith their faces to the 
earth, and mutteredtheirdying prayer; 
but not one of them dared to lift liis 
head to ask for a pardon Avliich all 
thought impossible. Schamyl, to the 
surprise of all, lifted up Avitli l)i3 
OAvn hand, bade them take courage, 
and said, “ Keturu to your own people, 
and relate to them, as a fit ausAver to 
their criminal and inconsidorate re¬ 
quest, all that yon have seen and 
heard about me." One may easdy 
conclude that no message of sin; lar 
import ever again found it.s Avay to 
Dargo. Now, on whatever authority 
this horrid story may rest, Ave caiiiioC 
help being sceptical about it, for in¬ 
ternal evidence scorns against it. If 
Schamyl could obtain the Prophet’s 
permission to receive ninct 3 ’^-five lashes 
for his mother, bo surely might, in 
the first place, Iiha'c obtained ju-rmis- 
sioii to be her substitute for the whole 
huudrod. Any hero ofthc same stamp, 
Avhatevei; his religious ficuzy, would 
h a ve preferred suicide to parricide. We 
have Sciiptural authority for Jeph- 
thah’s sacrifice of his daughter; and 
such stories as those of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia by Agamemnon, and thecase 
of Aristodemiis the IMessenian king in 
classical antiquity, have probably a 
true foundation ; but in Oriental cus¬ 
tom, as in Roman laAv, children Avero 
considered the slaves and property of 
their parents; in no ca.se, even under 
the Avoinan-dcgrading regime of Islam, 
parents of their children. In fact, the 
entire subjection of the child wmdd 
point, if anything, to an exaggeration 
of parental reverence. We cannot 
believe that Schamyl’s influence over 
his people would have been increased 
by the sacrifice of his mother, though 
it might have been by hi.s own vicari¬ 
ous penance. They must have in- 
veirted this part of the story to frighten 
the Russians. As to lii.s strange es¬ 
capes, there is no reason to believe 
them untrue, any more than those of 
the Bruce or any other authenticated 
hero. Some of our own men in the 
Crimea have escapes to relate just as 
miraculous. We will quote a fcAv 
Avords from a letter in the Times from 
a private in the Scotch Fusiliers, a 
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native of Girvan, in Ayrshire. “ A 
musket-ball went through my right 
arm. It was just like a pin touching 
me at the time. 1 continued firing 
abont five minutes; then I got a ball 
in the loft breast. I never fell; but, 
thank God, the ball passed quick as 
lightning through my back, just below 
ray shoulder. The wound is three or 
four inches higher before than it was 
behind, becauselthe enemy werchighor 
than we, they firing in a slanting di¬ 
rection.” He goes on fighting, never¬ 
theless. “ I was staggeringdown the 
hill as well as I could, Avhen I was soon 
strnck on the arm with abitof a shell. 
I had no time to say a word till an¬ 
other ball went through niy left thigh. 
I got abont twenty yards fiirtherdown, 
then fell on rny face. I never got 
timorous till then,” [Did you get 
timorous then, Joseph Coulter ? We 
question it; at all events, we should 
think ourselves rather bravo with your 
allowance of timidity.] . , . “ I tried 
to get up, and with the help of God I 
got to ray feet once more. I was not 
one minute on my feet till a ball struck 
me on the first joint of the middle 
linger of my left hand, and broke it. 
I still kept my feet. . . . My 
thigh is quite well. In ray next I will 
tell you how I got off the field. I am 
now able to walk about. I will soon 
be as good a man as ever. . . . Our 
quartermaster-sergeant, happening to 
pass, called out, ‘ Halloo, my dear fel¬ 
low, wdiere are you struck? ’ I said, 
‘ Well, sir, T am strnck with four balls 
and a bit of a shell.’ ‘ Good God! ’ he 
said, * and are you not dead yet ? ’ ” 
He surely ought to have been dead long 
ago, on the same principlo as that on 
which the Duke ought to have been 
beaten at Waterloo. He was dead 
by every rule of science, but he told 
his own story. Here is an escape as 
miraculous as any of Schamyl’a. It is a 
great disadvantage toSchamyl’s repu¬ 
tation that he enshrouds himself in such 
inaccessibility. Few Europeans have 
been favoured with an interview with 
liim. The Caucasus has been danger¬ 
ous to any travellers who might have 
been taken for Eussian spies, and it 
would be difficult, without aknowlet’.jo 
of the language of the inhabitants, to 
identify oneself. One of our steamers 
was fired at, in mistake for a llussian, 
by theCircassians whea they were b nrn- 


ing the forts that the Eussians had 
abandoned, although, when they found 
out their error, they were profuse in 
apologies. Our officers who landed 
on a subsequent occasion, though they 
fraternised with the Circassians, could 
learn little or nothing abont Schamyl. 
The fact is, that Circassia proper has 
been only occasionally the scene of 
his operations, and the fishers on the 
Black Sea have been in a manner, 
more so formerly than now, brought 
under llussian power. The.se very 
Circassians about whom most is known. 
and with whom Mrllcll and Captain 
Spencer became acquainted by actual 
residence among them, arc very odd 
people. The position of woman amongst 
them in some respects resembles that 
of woman in the West. Being to a 
groat extent monogamists, probably 
because they cannot afford polygamy, 
their women seem to play a higher 
part than in Turkey pro[)er. We lia\’c 
mentioned their expl>)its in war, equal 
to those of the maid of Saragossa. 
Nevertheless they e.xport their daiigh- 
tersfor .sale in the Tnrki.sh slave-mar¬ 
kets,andto replenish Turkish .seraglios. 
It may be that the high position of 
woman is an old fadition in the purer 
race.^, and t hat some of th 0 origiua I Idood 
of the Teutonic stock still lingers in the 
Caucasus, which in tlie West runs in 
the veins of those who, heathen or 
Christian, havcalways reverenced wo¬ 
man; so that Tacitus remarked, in iis- 
touishniciit at this trait of civili.satiou 
eighteen hundred years.ago, “ Ali(piid 
divini incsso putant.” Wo must not 
be considered nngallaut if we do not 
impute this Teutonic woman-worship 
entirely to moral and intellectual supe¬ 
riority. The women of the German 
races are more beautiful than the meu. 
It is not so with the Turks and Greeks 
—not so even with the Italians, in spite 
of Lord Byron—or, dare we say, even 
with the Spaniards. We haveonrselves 
observed a superiority in the beanty of 
the men of Catalonia and Arragon, at 
least in the mountains, to that of the 
women, whoare beaten by their French 
.sisters on the other side of the Py¬ 
renees. But in the Caucasus, female 
beauty appears to bo in perfection, and 
must have its effect on society in spite 
of Mahomedanism. Thus we cannot 
help thinking that all the good the 
Caucasians have, belongs to their ori- 
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ginal traditions. They resemble in 
their good points the mountaineers of 
the Tyrol and Servia; but they are 
spoiled to a groat extent by Islamisra. 
It is ivell to ponder this. Our ladies 
and the ladies of Paris are really iu 
danger of alittlc sentimental Islamism, 
for they play Omar Pasha quadrilles, 
forgetting that the Turks, like the 
fabled Tenth, “neverdance;” and they 
wear in their head-dresses gilded 
crescents, as the Athenians used to 
wear golden grass-hoppers. This is 
.anything but the place for theological 
discussion, but we have surely a, right 
to observe, in spite of our Ottoman 
alliance, that a religion can be worth 
nothing which is no religion at all for 
half the world, except by special 
favour, and that half the fairer .and 
the better. Those whose Turkish 
sympathies would lead them astray, 
would do well to take Scott's Talisman 
from the slielf, and road over the dia¬ 
logue between Sir Kenneth and Sala- 
din. AV’'e do not believe that civilisa¬ 
tion in Turkey can ever bo more than 
a mere varnishing of decay. Her 
Christian races must rise, her Ottoman 
race must fall, and woo be to ns if wo 
attempt to arrest the decrees of Hea¬ 
ven. It is for her Cliristian races 
that we are warring now, if we know 
what we arc about, and that they may 
be left to their natural development, 
unshackled by Alnscovite interference. 
A\''e must not for a moment suppose 
that we- arc fighting to rivet the 
sceptre in the hand of a power— 

“ A Dio sjiiaccnte, od a nemici iuoi”— 

or no great good fortune can attend 
our arms. 

The highest praise we can give the 
Turkish government is that of “ lais- 
sez fairc,”—that it does not interfere 
Avith its Christian subjects. As lung 
ago as 1849, w’o met at Chamouny 
some Moldavian gentlemen. They 
assured us that under the Porte they 
enjoyed nearly perfect civil and reli¬ 
gious liberty, for they iiever saw a 
Turkish official; they only paid a 
trifling tribute; while, even then, they, 
lived in continual dread of the en¬ 
croachments of Eusaia. All this, 
however, is owing, not to the benevo¬ 
lence, but the imbecility of Turkey, 


whatever galvanic life Omar Pasha 
may give to her armies. Considering 
all this, Ave must not hope too much 
from Schamyl's co-operation. It is 
doubtful whether he Avill CAror bo 
ill a position to carry on war beyond 
his OAvn mountains; though in his 
own mountains the diversion our arms 
arc making makes him easily impreg¬ 
nable, and takes otf the Avcight that lie 
has felt for the Avhole of his former life, 
BO that he may fortify himself in them, 
always supposing his existence, at his 
leisure. The Cauc.asus safe, Georgia 
is isolated, .and a little organisation 
of the Turkish armies there by Euro¬ 
pean officers would give them the 
upper hand. Their Asiatic armi js are 
disorganised now, because the officers 
are sunk in sloth and every degrading 
vice ; for it is in the rich, and not in 
the poor, tliat the Avorst elTects of 
Islamism arc seen. Scliamyl might 
possibly be able to get as far as 
Till is, as Ave see that a spur of his 
mountains runs out in that direction ; 
but Ave question if he has artillery for 
a siege, and Ave should fear that his 
manner of carrying on war might make 
his alliaiicc (picstionablc, for the same 
reasons that Lord Cliatliani ohjecteil 
to our employing the Ued Indians and 
their scalping-kiiiv'cs in the American 
AVar. If Ave cannot beat lliissia by 
fair civilUed fighting, we had better 
not beat her at all. As it is, she has 
shown blit a bad example, .although 
the Emperor is to be acquitted of 
such deeds ns murdering tlie Avounded, 
as he publishes an ukase against it; 
yet Avo should scarcely be justified iu 
retaliating, as long as she is more 
cruel to her own soldiers than to the 
enemy—such cruelly npjieiiring to be 
part of her military system. This is 
due to the Tartar blood of subordi¬ 
nates, more than, we should think, to 
tho disposition of Nicholas. AVhen 
speaking of Schamyl, we forget how 
little the Czar himself, Avho Is so ranch 
moj'o accessible, is really known by the 
world as a private man. He is pro¬ 
bably only now beginning to come 
before tho Avorld in his true colours. 
He is too near us for us to see him, as 
Napoleon Avas to our fathers. Pos¬ 
terity Avill see him and judge him, and 
Ouc higher than posterity. 
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Wk have often, regretted that the 
inimitable author of Gil Bias has not 
given us, in his entertaining volumes, 
a minute and detailed biography of 
that ingenious personage, Ambrose dc 
Lamcla. Ho appears but too rarely 
in the pages of that excellent romance, 
and we arc rather tantalised than sa- 
tisfied by the glimpses which we are 
permitted to obtain. Iligid persons 
may object to certain of liis actions as 
slightly latitudinarian, but we are left 
ill no doubt as to his principles. If, 
from some unexplained confusion in 
his ideas, he decamped with his m.-vs- 
tcr’s portmanteau two days after 
entering his service, he had previously 
made a visit to church, “ w'hero he 
had been, to return thanks to heaven 
for having preserved him from all 
evil accidents on the road from Burgos 
even unto Valladolid.” A little later, 
wo find him levying contributions on 
the country, in the disguise of an ab¬ 
staining anchorite ; next, he puts on 
tl^ic garments of an Imiuisitor, and 
mpke.s free with the ducats of a Jew ; 
ali'erwards, being convinced of the 
iniquity of cheating, he becomes a 
Carthusian monk, and is advanced to 
a place of trust in the convent; and 
finally, towards the close of the ro¬ 
mance, we find him, in consequence of 
a relapse from the ways of virtue, 
walking in procession to tiic pile as 
one of the victims of an auto da fe. 
To this sad fate, Le Sage, though by 
nomeans the most .austere of moralist^', 
thought fit to condemn his pattern of 
the h 3 'pocritic.al rogue ; nor, though 
we admit the ingenuity of Ambrose, 
and are vastly tickled by tho account 
of his depredations—though wo ad¬ 
mire his dexterity in gulling the pub¬ 
lic, and acknowledge the aptitude of 
the means which he employed—can 
we find fault with the author for his 
measure of retributory jnsticc. On the 
contrarv, we should have felt rather 
shocked had we been compelled to 
take leave of Ambrose in the charac-. 
ter of a grandee and millionaire, ei 
riched by tho proceeds of his swind¬ 


ling, and maintaining a considerable 
position in society, on account of the 
wealth amassed by such very equivo¬ 
cal proceedings. 

It is, Avo think, a most desirable 
thing, that in all works of fiction, 
whether high or low, there should bo 
a distinct development of the Nemesis, 
or retributive power—that vice O' 
fraud, however exhibited, should not 
be portraj'cd as finally triumphant— 
but that each action, according to its 
merit or demerit, should have its pro¬ 
per moral consequence, and produce 
its iegitimato eflect. What interest 
Could any of us find in Bluebeard, if 
]iopular tradition had allowed old In¬ 
digo to chop olF Fatiniii's head, to hurl 
the screaming sister Ann from the 
heights of the bartisaii, and to impale 
the avenging brotliers on the stake? 
Is it not an immense relief to our feel¬ 
ings wliou, in the concluding act of 
the melodrama,*Jack, Avho is supposed 
to be far away at sea, pei haps Avhiten- 
ing the corals of tho P.icitic Ocean 
with his bones, darts upon the stage 
all alive and hearty, at precisely the 
right nick of time, and scores with his 
cutlass the skull of that villanous 
smuggler, who, after having impugned 
his fidelity, is now proceeding to take 
liberties with the disconsolate and 
despairing Poll ? Rely upon it, there 
is a fine moral stratuip at the base 
of the popular heart. Even thieves 
and housebreakers will admit that the 
reputation of Jack Sheppard would 
have been lessened, and the profes¬ 
sional glories of David Haggart have 
been dimmed, had not these illustrious 
individuals consummated their career 
upon tho gallows. Wo cannot do 
Avithout our moral. Some of the 
dramatists, such as Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Dryden, Congreve, and 
others, attempted to reverse the rule, 
and to exhibit vice as triumphant. 
Posterity has righteously judged them 
for their olfence, and has dismissed 
them with ineffable disgust to a limbo 
from which there is no return. 

Passing from the domain of fiction. 
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and entering the territory of history, we 
find but few instances of rogues openly 
congratulating themselves upon the 
success of their roguery, and confi¬ 
dently demanding from the public ap¬ 
plause and congratulation. Haggart, 
to whom wo have already alluded, 
did certainly, while under sentence of 
death, compile or dictate a biography, 
in which his various misdemeanours 
were palliated with excusable leniency; 
but tlien he never denied the justice 
of the sentence, nor attempted to 
maintain that predatory courses were 
the best qualification for honour and 
distinction in this w'orld, or for happi¬ 
ness in that to come. Vidocq, the 
French police spy and informer, has 
given us some curious revclatious; but 
he does not exhort others to adopt 
the same line of business, neither arc 
his antecedents likely to allure many 
followers. Ten years have elapsed 
since the railway mania w'as at its 
height, and yet we arc without any 
authentic memoir of a “stag.” Doubt¬ 
less, some of these agile beings must 
have escaped the general “tinchel” 
or demolishment of their race; but no 
survivor has had, as yet, the hardi¬ 
hood to tell us how he imposed upon 
a credtdous public—by what nefarious 
means he inveigled victims to buy 
his worthless scrip at an astounding 
premium—or how he emerged, in the 
possessioA of a plum, from the general 
wreck of bankruptcy. Wo believe, 
with Shakespeare, that this kind of 
creature has fine feelings of his own ; 
and that the tears “ have coursed 
down his innocent nose,” not by any 
means on account of his own losses, 
but from a due sense of Christian com¬ 
miseration for the fate of multitudes 
whom he had swindled. That every 
one should put some flattering unction 
to his soul, for every misdeed wliich 
he has committed, is natural and com¬ 
mon. The gold-fever, at the period 
to which wo allude, was so universal 
that it may almost be styled an epi¬ 
demic ; and therefore we arc the less 
inclined, perhaps entitled, now to 
challenge the erratic movements of 
those “ dumb denizens of the forest.” 
They are, at all events, quiet; and 
do not, reversing the parable, call 
their neighbours, and kinsfolk, and 
the public in general, to rejoice with 
them over certain pieces of silver. 


which they never had lost, but which, 
on the contrary, had been acquired in 
a manner, and through a process, not 
quite creditable to their ow n morality. 

Adventurers there have been in all 
ages, who, calculating upon the in¬ 
exhaustible score of credulity contain¬ 
ed in the public reservoirs, have turn¬ 
ed that superabundance to their proiit. 
The world has known quacks of all 
degrees, from. CaglioStro of the dia¬ 
mond necklace down to St John Long 
of the cabbage leaves, and doubtless 
it will know many more; but up to 
the present time adventurers, quacks, 
and other impostors have bceu chary 
of their confessions. Some, having 
achieved their end and made the.r 
fortunes by unscrupulous practices 
Instead of honest industry, liave set¬ 
tled down into respectable ohscuritj', 
and even changed tlicir names, hi 
Older to escape an unenviable noto¬ 
riety. Otliers have attempted to 
brazen out their impostures, and 
have maintained to the very last 
that they were in truth and in reality 
what they represented themselves to 
be; and the same credulity wliich 
supported them when alive has gain<jd 
them posthumnns adherents. But it 
was reserved for our age and gene4a- 
tion to be requested to honour a man 
who, after having practised, by bis 
own confession, innumerable decep¬ 
tions upon the public—after Iiaving 
fleeced them so successfully tiiat ho 
has already, though but in middle life, 
realised a large fortune—has the as¬ 
tounding audacity to make a full re¬ 
velation of his practices; representing 
himself, at the same time, as an 
eminently moral and religions char¬ 
acter, and absolutely closing bis book 
Avith an expression of his gratitude to 
heaven for the blessings wdiich have 
been showered upon him I 
Mr riiiueas Taylor Barnum is, we 
are thankful to say, not a native of this 
country. If he is, as the preface to 
the English edition of his Life advises 
us, “ essentially a popular man in his 
own country”—America—we cannot 
form any exalted idea of the standard 
of morals which prevails among our 
Transatlantic brethren. But we 
rather apprehend that the writer of the 
said preface is by no means a master 
of synonymes, and that he confounds 
“ popular,” which is one thing, with 
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“ notorious, whichisanother. Dando, 
the oyster-eater, was decidedly noto¬ 
rious, but we never heard him describ¬ 
ed as popular; and we doubt much 
whether Barnum has any more title 
than Dando to the latter epithet. The 
great predatory consumer of the bi¬ 
valves left behind him no autobiogra¬ 
phy. Had he done so, we are sure 
that, ill the words of the preface, 
“ the career of such a notability must 
present details of much interest, with 
le.ssons of practical wisdom and as 
Dando ■was really a genius in his way, 
ive can hardly doubt that his adven¬ 
tures, had he chosen to relate them, 
would have been quite as interesting 
as Banium’s. Both of them adopted 
as their motto and rule of life, from 
an early age, the apothegm of ancient 
ristol:— 

“ Why, tlieij the woiIiVs mine oyster. 
Which 1 with swoiil will open.” 

But Dando was a straightforward 
creature; and, being unskilled In 
tropes, interpreted the passage lite¬ 
rally, and confined his cllbrts to the 
criistocae; whereas Barnum, having 
the Vesh'f/es of Creation in his eye, 
considered man in the light of a de¬ 
veloped oyster, and attacked thc 
figurativo mollusc. But how his ac¬ 
knowledged and vaunted success in 
this enterprise should render him 
“ popular,” we ready arc at a loss to 
conceive. Dando was not popular 
cit>icrwilh oysters or oyster-venders— 
does the higher state of development 
necessitate a lower tone of the moral 
sentiment? 

Seriously—we have not read, for a 
long time, a more trasliy or olfensive 
book than this; and wc should not have 
considered it worthy of the least notice 
had we merely looked to the intrinsic 
merits of its contents. But it is worth 
noticing as a satire upon all of ns; and 
we hope it may have the efliect—very 
different from what its author intended 
—of opening the eyes of the public, for 
some little time at least, to the shame¬ 
less cyhibitions which have become 
matter of regular trade and.specula¬ 
tion. In saying this, we arc so far 
from making a reflection upon hon«.jt 
showmen, that we are really advocat¬ 
ing their interests. In the days of 
onr boyhood there were no zoological 
gardens; and we remember what in¬ 


tense delight the arrival of a caravan 
of wild beasts occasioned. There, on 
the Mound of Edinburgh, stood the 
mysterious quadrangle of waggons, 
with a huge and somewhat incongru¬ 
ous picture of lions, tigers, panthers, 
leopar.ls, wolves, and boa-constrictors, 
making their way towards some com¬ 
mon centre-piece of carrion; whilst 
pelicans wore seen ladling up bucket¬ 
fuls of fish; and macaws, with bills 
like pickaxes, were smiting into the 
hearts of cocoa-nuts. But what were 
the outward depicted glories to those 
of the interior? Wretched paint 1 
Our shilling paid, or rather paid for 
us by a sympathising relative, wo 
walked into tlie menagerfe with a far 
more excited feeling than any middle- 
aged traveller experiences when he 
first catches a glimpse of Timbuctoo. 
Strange and wildly tropical was the 
commixed odour of the sawdust, am¬ 
monia, and oraugc-pcel. An unde¬ 
fined sensation of terror seized us on 
the trap-stair, while descending into 
the interior oC the caravan ; for a 
hideous growling, snarling, liissing, 
baying, barking, and chattering, warn¬ 
ed us that the inmates were ujion the 
alert, and between the eiitrancc and 
the quadrangle there seemed danger 
of a protruded paw. ]»ut—once in— 
what a .spectacle 1 There was “ Nero,” 
the indulgent old lion, who would 
stand any amount of liberties--into 
whose cell yon might go, safely as an¬ 
other Audrocles, for the moderate fee 
of half-a-crown, and pluck with im¬ 
punity the beard that erst had swept 
the sands of the Sahara. But in those 
days nobody gave us two-and-six- 
pence to make the experiment; and, 
sooth to say, we would rather have 
expended the money, if ofiered, in the 
purchase of nuts and gingerbread, for 
the monkeys, racoons, and the dearly- 
belovcd elephant. What a nice beast 
that elephant was, and what an appe¬ 
tite he possessed 1 From nine in the 
morning till six in the dewy eve, his 
trunk was a •mere vehicle for cakes, of 
which he must have swallowed as 
many as ought to have deranged the 
digestion of a ragged school; and yet, 
when the ordinary pasture-hour ap¬ 
proached, the unappeased devourer 
trumpeted with his proboscis, and 
absorbed as many carrots as would 
have made broth for the army of the 
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Titans. Then there was “ Wallace,” 

_styled, poT excellence^ the Scottish 

lion—a rampant, reddish-maned ani¬ 
mal, who, though whelped in the 
North, retained all the ardour and 
passion of the Libyan blood, was char¬ 
acteristically tenacious of his dignity, 
elevated his tail in detiance, and would 
not tolerate the affront of being roused 
by the application of the long pole. 
Horrid, with his demon eyes, lay 
couchaut the awful form of the royal 
Bengal tiger, for whose innate ferocity 
we needed not the vouchment Of the 
keeper. Never shall we forget the 
ecstasy of fear that came over us, 
when the prowler of the lloogley, 
waking up from some pleasant reverie 
of masticated Hindoo,’ directed his 
glassy stare right at onr chubby coun¬ 
tenance, and gave utterance to his 
approval of our condition by a sii. - 
pressed growl, accompanied by a lick¬ 
ing of his grisly chaps, and a di.'-'play 
of the most tremendous tangs! Need 
we be ashamed to confc.ss tliat wc re¬ 
coiled from the dangerous proximity 
with a scream of ablect terror; anil, 
in doing so, came within sweep of the 
trunk of our former friend, the ele¬ 
phant, Avho-, possibly conceiving that 
onr cap contained inexhaustible stores 
of gingerbread, picked it from onr 
bead, and instantaneously added it to 
the miscellaneous contents of bis sto¬ 
mach ? *rhen there were at least 
half-a-dozeii leopards, leaping over 
each other iu fun, as thougli they 
were the mos^. innocent creatures in 
the world; and liyienas with their 
everlasting snarl; and shaggy wolves ; 
and, O, such a mngniticent grizzly 
bear, brought direct from the Rocky 
Mountains! Wo need not speak of the 
serpents, who, poor devils, spent most 
of their time under blankets, and 
seemed to survey with perfect indif¬ 
ference the rabbits who were munch¬ 
ing greens beside them; nor of the 
ostrich, good to swallow a peck of 
twopenny nails, if not to furnish head ■ 
gear to a lady from its somewhat be¬ 
draggled plumage ; nor of the zebra, 
whom we greatly coveted for a pony. 
There can be no doubt whatever that 
the ambulatory menageries were most 
valnablc schools for instruction in 
natnral history; and therefore we re¬ 
gard with reverence the names of 
Wombwell and of Polito. 
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But we cannot extend our com¬ 
mendation to the traffickers in liumau 
excrescence and abortion. They are 
not one whit better than slave-dealers; 
nay, in some respects, they are posi¬ 
tively worse. We might bo brought 
to tolerate a fellow who should ad¬ 
vertise an exhibition of spanking 
Georgians or Circassians; for beauty 
has its allurements, and we never yet 
knew the man who wbuld not like to 
get a peep at the interior of the Sul¬ 
tan’s seraglio. But beauty is no re¬ 
commendation at all to the modern 
caitiffs of the caravans. They look 
out systematically for deformity, and 
earn their degraded beer through the 
medium of the inishaps of nature. 
What advantage, what pleasure, what 
information can any one gather from 
an interview Avith a blinking Albino, 
Ai hose eyes are as red as those of a 
ferret, and whose hair, ostentatiously 
combed over her shoulders, is as white 
as the snow on Ben-Nevis V What 
charm can the most ardent votary of 
Bacon lind in the conversation of the 
J’ig-faccd L.idyV What coalitioiiLt 
could brave the disgust engendered 
by a survey of the Pie-bald Girl ! 
We do not object to a certain degree 
of cii-hun-pomi in females; but, Avhen 
they surpass the weight of ttventy 
stone in the scales, they arc anything 
but pleasant to look oti. As wo never 
happened to fancy one of the Carya¬ 
tides, Ave may be excused for ab¬ 
staining from Avorship at the enor¬ 
mous feet of the Swiss Giantess; and 
a sneeze, rather than a sigh, is our 
tribute to the Hottentot Aphrodite. 
AVc object to giants quite as strongly 
as did Jack of Cornwall. They arc, 
generally speaking, a knock-kneed, 
ill-made, ungainly, unshapely, and 
preposterously stupid section of mor¬ 
tals, Avho are only superior to the 
standard population in respect of a 
fcAV inches, to Avhich cork soles do con¬ 
siderably contribute, and they are of 
an*ogrc-like appetite. Look at one of 
them, and what do yon see to admire? 
Has he the form of an Apollo, the 
front of a Jove, or even the brawn of 
a Hercules? Nothing of the sort. 
He is shaped like the monster in 
Frankenstein — his forehead is vil- 
lanously low—and the calves of his 
logs, from long confinement, are as 
flaccid as the bladder in the interior 
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of a well-kicked football. Then look 
at the dwarfs;—can anything be more 
absolutely loathsome? When Provi¬ 
dence, in its inscrntable ways, sends 
such an addition to a honschold, it is 
as csirefully kept out of sight as if it 
were a fairy changeling. All the family 
arc kind to the emit, as such a de¬ 
formity is called in Scotland, but it is 
certainly not paraded as an object of 
w'onder and congratulation. Yet there 
arc men who gain their livelihood by 
hawking such unhappy and nnfortn- 
nate bciugs as shows; and a Legisla¬ 
ture which has prohibited dogs from 
being used ns draught animals of car¬ 
riage, to the ruin of many a dismem¬ 
bered tar, Who would rather have 
wanted ’.neat for his own mouth 
than neglected the companions of his 
pilgrimage, sanctions, without any 
scruple, these disgusting and degrad¬ 
ing exhibitions of human deformity ! 

We repeat, that showmen, in their 
legitimate sphere, have our entire 
sympathy. They have done, in their 
own line, good service to the State, 
and we ho}>e they may continue to do 
so. Even the liimiblest penny show, 
with no more apparatus than a mag¬ 
i' ifying glass, through which is seen a 
t derable view of Paris, Home, or St 
Petersburg, tends to give new and 
more extended ideas to thousands of 
our riiral population. A lecture from 
Lord .r<dm Russell upon the Consti¬ 
tutional History of England has ira- 
mr.asurably less elfect on the popular 
mind, than the poor engine, rescnibling 
an orga'U in atrophy, which yonder 
plodding mendicant canics upon his 
shoulders; for within it there are pic¬ 
tures of the death of Nelson at Tra¬ 
falgar, the final charge at Waterloo, 
and the coronation of our beloved 
Queen, which will make youthful 
hearts bound and throb with a sensa¬ 
tion of patriotism and loyalty, more 
estimable by a thousand times than 
the dull assent of dotards to the effete 
prosing of a Whig. And, before* the 
year is out, there will be, in every 
village and hamlet, representations of 
Alma and of Inkermann, battles in 
which Jack, Tom, and Hairy heve 
not merely an historical but a real 
family interest; for in the one a father 
was engaged, and in the other a 
brother was wounded, and the na¬ 
tional quarrel has become their own, 


and the boys are ready, if need be, 
to devote themselves for their Qneen 
and the country. 

Recognising, as we thus do, the 
power of showmen, it follows that we 
regard as a huge delinquency, or rather 
crime, the conduct of those who abuse 
and desecrate such power. By his own 
showing, Barnum is the chief of such sin¬ 
ners. The moral obliquity of the man 
is so decided and confirmed, that wo 
need be at no pains to point it out, 
for he openly proclaims it. He can 
discern no distinction between truth 
and falsehood, save as cither tends to 
swell his amount of personal profits. 
Wc need hardly remark, after this, 
that truth is at a fearful discount; and 
he chuckles over successful knavery, as 
if it were a passport to the gates of hea¬ 
ven ! The memoirs of such an individual 
do not form the most agreeable subject 
for an ■nticle; but es Barnum pro- 
fo.sscs to love piiblicitj', he shall have 
it, at least in so far as lii'S in our poiver. 
It would be cruel to d^'ny to biicli a 
distinguished and indefatigable aspir¬ 
ant any of the honours of the pillory. 

While saying this, however, we by 
no means pledge ourselves to give him 
a regular review. All fish aronot worth 
the gutting; and really Barmiin pre¬ 
sents to us such a superabunJance of 
garbage, that we are compelled to ex¬ 
ercise a due discretion. Therefore we 
shall pass over, without any especial 
notice, the family-tree of tlicillustrious 
Barnums, merely remarking that the 
plant in question had Jts roots in the 
state of Connecticut. Nor need we 
bother ourselyes much with the in¬ 
fantine recollections of our Scapiii, 
whoso precocious genius for money¬ 
making was exhibited at the early age, 
of six, when he commenced business 
on his own account, or rather iyhisowii 
account, as a manufacturer and vender 
of molasses-candy, gingerbread, and 
cherry-rum. This is pretty well to 
begin with. The young purveyor who, 
at six years, was at once a confectioner, 
cook, and •distiller, and made large 
piofits on each branch of trade, is al¬ 
most as good a snbject for a heroic 
hymn from a Yankee Homer, as was 
Hermes, whose predatory exploits, 
four-and-twenty hours after he was 
born, have been celebrated by the, blind 
old man of Scio’s rocky isle. By the 
way, wc should like to know what 
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kind of state this Connecticut really is. 
If we are to take Baruum’s word for 
it, the division in which he and his 
were raised, was a mere colony of 
sharpers ; every man, woman, and 
child in it attempting to outwit, over¬ 
reach, and defraud their neighbours. 
Ourfriciids in America had better look 
to it in time ; for if the statements 
in this book as to the tone of the moral 
perceptions prevalent among the bulk 
of the middle classes arc allowed to 
remain nncontradictcd and unrepndiat- 
cd—if Barnum’s sketches of society are 
acknowledged to be true—then they 
dare not hereafter take exception to the 
harshest and most unfavourable pic¬ 
tures which have been drawn by 
European travellers. We say this in 
the most friendly spirit to America and 
the Americans; recollecting how often 
they have complained, with evidert 
soreness, of being maligned and mis¬ 
represented. Well, then, wc can assure 
them that this book ofBarniim’s, which 
we doubt not will have a very con¬ 
siderable circulation in this country, 
is calculated to do them more harm than 
anything that was ever written by an 
alien. Wiiat can w'e think of a com¬ 
munity in v'hich a combmaker, re¬ 
presented as a man of some sub¬ 
stance, suborns a boy, the son of a 
practising physician, to steal horns 
from a warehouse in the docks, and if 
he can “ manage to hook some of them 
occasionally,” olfeis to give him rather 
less than half their market value? No 
doubt such things occur in London, 
among the slopscllcrs and venders of 
marine stores ; but not in the way of 
selecting boys of respectable parentage 
as their instruments. Tn the instance 
Avliich Barnum cites, the youth was a 
great deal too knowing to place him¬ 
self within the grasp even of such law 
as is administered by the “ Judges " 
of Connecticut; but he had no mind 
to forego the plunder; so, with an 
acuteness which might have done 
honour to Macchiavelll ere he assumed 
his first pair of breeches^ the sharp 
juvenile accepted the engagement, and 
drove for a considerable period a pro¬ 
fitable trade in horns. These, how¬ 
ever, were abstracted, not from the 
wharf, but from the stores of his un¬ 
conscious employer, who was thus buy¬ 
ing bis own property from his own ac¬ 
credited thief I Ancient Sparta, with 


its queer system ofinfautcthics, isout- 
done by inoderii Coimocticut. 

Beautiful pups these people of Con¬ 
necticut appear to bo, according to 
the revelations of Mr Barnum! Here 
he is, as a clerk in a stoi’e, having 
previously dabbled in lotteries. Let 
ns hear our moralist, wtafis 17, on 
the state of provincial traffic:— 

“ Messrs Keeler and Whitlock sold out 
their store of goods to Mr Lewis Taylor 
in the .summer of 1827. I remained a 
short time as clerk for Mr Tiiylor. They 
have .a proverb in Connecticut, that “ th'' 
best school in which to have :i boy loam 
human nature, is to permit him to be a 
tin pedlar for a few years.’ I think his 
chances for getting ‘ his eye-teeth cut ’ 
would be equally great in a country bar¬ 
ter store like that in which I was clerk. 
As before stated, many of our cuhtomers 
were hatter.s, and we took hats in jiay- 
ment for goods. The large maiiufae- 
turors generally dealt pretty fairly by us, 
but some of the smaller fry ocoasiunally 
sli.avcd ns prodigiously. Tliore probably 
is no trade in which thero can he inoiu 
cheating than in hats. If a liat was 
damaged ‘ in colouring ’ or otherwise, 
porhap.s by a out of half a foot in length, 
it was sure to be patclied up, smoothed 
over, and slipped m with others to send 
to the store. Among the furs u.sed for 
the nap of hats in tliosc days, were otter, 
beaver, Russia, nntria otter, cony, inn.-k- 
rat, etc., etc. The best fur wa.s otter, the 
poore.st was cony'. 

“ The hatters mixed their inferior furs 
with a little of their beat, and sold us hats 
for ‘otter.’ Wein retnrii mixed our sugars, 
leas and liquors, and gave them the most 
valuable names. It was ‘ dog eat dog ’— 

‘ tit for tat.’ Our cottons were sold for 
wool, our wool and cotton fur silk and 
linen ; in fact, nearly everything was dif¬ 
ferent from what it was represented. The 
customeis cheated us in their fabrics ; we 
cheated the customers with our goods. 
Each party expected to be cheated, if it 
was possible. Our eyes, and not our 
ears, had to be our masters. We must 
believe little that we saw, and less that 
we heard. Our calicoes were all ‘ fast 
colours,' according to our representa¬ 
tions, and the colours would generally 
run ‘ fast ’ enough and show them a tub 
of soap snd.s. Our ground coffee was as 
good as burned peas, beans, and corn 
could make, and our ginger was tolerable, 
considering the price of corn-meal. The 

* tricks of trade ’ were numerous. If a 

* pedler ’ wanted to trade with us for a 
box of beaver hats worth sixty dollars 
per dozen, he was sure to obtain a box of 
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‘conics which were dear at fifteen dol¬ 
lars per dozen. If we took our pay in 
clocks, warranted to keep good time, the 
chances were that they were no better 
than a chest of drawers for that purpose 
—that they were like Pindar’s razors 
‘ made to selland if half the number 
of wheels necessary to form a clock 
could be found within the case, it was as 
lucky as extraordinary." 

The old cntoThological adage as to 
the necessity of creeping before flying 
is well illustrated in the case of Bar- 
num; and therefore we need not refer 
to his small preliminary “ dodges.” 
With that strange infatuation, or 
rather moral obliquity of vision, to 
which we have already referred, he 
docs not seem to be conscious that 
all his professions of piety and re¬ 
ligion aio utterly negatived by his 
conduct; and that, while he wishes 
to be considered theoretically a saint, 
he is practically describing himself, by 
his deeds, ns a very serious and in¬ 
veterate sinner. Many vices there 
are to which youth is subject and 
peculiarly prone; and rarely does it 
happen that even the best guarded 
and instructed pass throngh that fiery 
ordeal without stains, which ought to 
be so many mementoes to them to 
avoid harsh and illiberal judgments, 
and to be merciful and forbearing in 
their estimate of their fellow-men, as 
they trust one day, at the highest 
Tribunal, to obtain the meed of mercy. 
Bu* are the passions of youth, or its 
excesses even, to be named in the 
same category with that lust of gold, 
which, when it once gains the mas¬ 
tery, overthrows every moral prin¬ 
ciple or precept which stands between 
it and the coveted acquisition? God 
forbid! Possibly Mr Barnum, in the 
course of his literary researches, never 
happened to fall in with the sayings 
of the son of Sirach, and therefore may . 
not be able to appreciate the ethical 
force of such sentences as these:— 

“ Set not thine heart upon goods 
unjustly gotten ; for they shall not 
profit thee in the day of calamity.” 

“ Winnow not with every wind, 
and go not into every way; for so 
doth the sinner that hath a doul.e 
tongue.” 

“ Devise not a He against thy 
brother; neither do the like to thy 
Mend.” 


“ Use not to make any manner of 
He, for the custom thereof is not 
good.” 

“ Hate not laborions work, neither 
husbandry, which the Most High bath 
ordained.” 

Such learning can hardly be ex¬ 
pected from one who is clearly ignorant 
of the rudiments of ethics, lie meets 
the adage that “ honesty is the best 
policy” with a broad and emphatic de¬ 
nial. He seems to think that if a man 
professes teetotaHsm,i3 punctual in his 
payments, and discharges his family 
duties in a creditable manner, he is 
entitled to claim carte blanche as to 
anything else, and play whatever 
tricks he may find most pouducivc to 
his immediate profit. Before he was 
twe-and-twenty, he had set up stores, 
started all manner of lotteries, taken 
unto himself a wife, established a 
new'Spap.'r called the Herald of Free¬ 
dom, and been fined t.itd imprisoned 
for libel I Until we read this book of 
his, wo really believed that Mr 
Dickens, in his Martiv Chuzzkicit, 
had slightly exaggerated matters in 
his depiction of “ Colonel Diver,” and 
the boy-editor “Jell'crson Brick.” 
We now acknowledge oyr error, and 
cheerfully admit, on the strength of 
this corroborative evidence, that the 
sketches of Mr Dickens, so far from 
being caricatures, are very decidedly 
within the mark. Let us hear Squire 
Barnum’s own account, as published 
in his own paper, of Ids tiiumphal 
return from jail:— , 

“ P. T. Barnum and the band of music 
took their ae-ats in a coach drawn by six 
horses, which had been prepared for the 
occasion. The coach was preceded by 
forty horsemen, and a marshal, bearing 
the national standard. Immediately in 
the rear of the coach was the carriage of 
the orator and the president of the day, 
followed by the committee of arrange¬ 
ments and sixty carriages of citizens, 
which joined in escorting the editor to 
his home in Bethel. 

“ When the procession commenced its 
march, amidst the roar of cannon, three 
cheers were given by several hundred 
citizens who did notjoininthe procession. 
The band of music continued to play a 
variety of national airs until their arrival 
in Bethel (a distance of three miles), 
when they struck up the beautiful and 
appropriate tune of ‘ Home, sweet Home! ’ 
After giving three hearty cheers, the 
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procession returned to Danbury, The 
utmost harmony and unanimity of feeling 
preTailed throughout the dayg and we 
are happy to add that no accident oc* 
curred to mar the festivities of the occa- 
bion." 

What were the triumphs of Scipio 
Africanus, of Porapey, and of C®sar, 
compared with the ovation of Barnum ? 

Of coarse, a man who had received, 
and, as he tells ns, merited such 
honours, could not be expected to con- 
line himself for the rest of his life to 
dealing in paltry traffickings in wooden 
nutmegs, or the sale of pocket-books, 
combs, beads, cheap finger-rings, and 
“ stewed oysters.” He acknowledges 
that his mercantile business did not 
thrive; and we are not surprised at 
the confession. In iy:)5, he com¬ 
menced his real career. Ilis first 
speculation was of the following 
kind- 

“In the latter part of July 18.35, Mr 
Coley Uartram, of Reading, Ct., and at 
present a resident of the bameState, called 
at our store. lie was acquainted with 
Jlr Moody and myself. lie informed us 
that he owned an interest in an extra¬ 
ordinary negro w'oman, named Joins 
IlEni, whom |ie believed to be one hun¬ 
dred and sixty-one years of age, and whom 
he also I elieved to have been the nurse of 
(leneral Washington. He had sold out 
his interest to his partner, R. W. Lindsay, 
of Jelfersoi^ county, Kentucky, who was 
now exhibiting her in Philadelphia, but 
not having much tact as a showman, lie 
was anxious to sell out and return home. 

“ Mr Uartram also handed me a copy of 
The Pennsiftrnnia Iinjuirer, of July 1.5, 
183.5, and directed my attention to the 
following advertisement, which 1 here 
transcribe rerbatim ,;— 

‘•ClIUlOSriY—The cili/eus of PhilaUelpIua 
nnd Its v.ciiiity have an opporliiiiity uf viitiioiis- 
iiii; at the Masovic 1(ai.i. one of the ftrentest 
n.stui-nl ciirio.sities ever witiiesSfcl, vi/., .lOfCT'j 
IIKTII, a neff'ess, aged Kil years, who foiiiierly 
belonged to the father of tioneral Wa&liiiigtoitt 
She has been .a member of tlic linptist Cluircb 
IIS >ears, and can rclieiirse many hymn.s, and 
sing them arcurding to former ciisloni. She was 
born near the old I'otomac river in Virginia, and 
lias fur bU or lUU jenrs lived in Paris, Kentucky, 
with tlie Kuwlmg family. 

“ All wlio h.ave seen tliis extraordinary woman 
am satisfied of the Iriitli of the account of her age. 
Tlic evidence of tlic IJowliiig f.uiiily, which is re¬ 
spectable, is strong, bat tlie oiigiiial bill of sale of 
Aiigiistiue Wasliington, In his own liandwiiling, 
and otiicr evidence wliiiii tlie proprietor lias in his 
possession, will satisfy even the most incredulous. 

■' A lady will attend .at tlie liall during tiieaUer- 
noon and evening for tlie accommodation of tliose 
ladies wlio may c^l. 

“The New York newspapers had al¬ 


ready furnished descriptions of this won¬ 
derful personage; and becoming consider¬ 
ably e.xcited upon tho subject, 1 proceeded 
at once to Philadelphia, and had an in¬ 
terview with Lindsay at the Masonic 
Hall. 

“ I was favourably struck with the ap¬ 
pearance of the old woman. So far as 
outward indications were concerned, she 
might almost as well have been called a 
thousand years old as any other age. She 
was lying upon a high lounge in the mid¬ 
dle of the room; her lower extrcmitie.s 
were drawn up, with her knees elevated 
some two feet above tho top of the lounge. 
Slie was apparently in good health and 
spirits, but former disease or old age, or 
perhaps both combined, liad rendered her 
unable to change her position ; in fact, 
although she could move one of her arms 
at will, her lower limbs were fixed in 
their position, and could not be straight¬ 
ened. She was totally blind, and her 
e es were so deeply sunken in their 
sockets that the eyeballs seemed to have 
disappeared altogether. She had no teeth, 
but possessed a head of thick bushy grey 
hair. Her left arm lay across lior breast, 
and she had no power to remove it. The 
fingers of her left hand were drawn down 
so as nearly to clo.se it, and rem.iined 
fixed and immovable. Tlie nails upon 
that hand were about four inches iiv 
length, and extended above her wrist. 
The nails upon her large toes also had 
grown to the thickness of nearly a quarter 
of an inch. 

“She was very sociable, and would 
t.alk almost inces.sant1y so lung a^ visitors 
would converse with her. She .sang a 
variety of ancient hymiKs, atid was very 
garrulous when ‘■.peaking of her protegd 
‘dear little George,’ as she termed the 
great father of our country. She declared 
that she was present at his birth, that 
she w'as formerly the slave of Augustine 
Washington, the father of George, and 
that She was the first person who put 
clothes upon him. ‘ In fact,’ said Joice, 
and it w.as a favourite expression of hers, 

‘ 1 raised him.’ She related many in¬ 
teresting anecdotes of ‘ her dear little 
George;’ and this, mixed with her con¬ 
versations upon religious subjects—for 
sho claimed to be a member of the Bap¬ 
tist thurch—rendered her exhibition an 
extremely interesting one.” 

We give the passage entire, in order 
that our readers may understand what 
kind of exhibitions are popular in 
America. Supposing the story to bo 
true, though even Barnum does not 
aficct to believe it, here is a miserable 
old object, scarce better than an ani- 
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mated corpse, sold, at the age of 161, 
to be hawked about the country, for 
the gain of the exhibitors. Mrs Stowe, 
in her famous novel, has brought for¬ 
ward nothing so hideously repulsive ; 
and we are satisfied that, had she 
narrated such a story in her book, 
one-half of her European readers 
would have thrown it down with an 
impatient exclamation of incredulity. 
But old as she* was, Joicc Heth ap¬ 
peared to Barnum capable of the pro¬ 
duction of many dollai's. He sold all 
that he had, and even borrowed ; 
but in the end became the proprietor 
of this unhappy being for the sum of 
one thousand dollars, engaged a cer¬ 
tain lawyer, Mr Levi Lj man—no in¬ 
appropriate name—as an assistant in 
exhibiting, and set the press to work. 

The exhibition, for a time, proved 
very profitable, as the old woman was 
made to sing a succession of Baptist 
hymns; but when it began to fail, the 
adroit Barnum was ready with a new 
stimulant for the public curiosity. 
Here it is:— 

When the auclitncea began to decrease 
in numbers, a short communication ap¬ 
peared ill Olio of the newspapers, signed 
‘ A Visitor,’ ill which the writer claimed 
to have made an important discovery, 
lie stated that .foice Heth, as at present 
exhibited, was a humbug, whereas, if the 
simple truth was told in regard to tlie 
exhibition, it was really vastly curious 
and interesting. ‘ The hict is,’ said the 
eninTiiiiiiicatiun, ‘ Juice Hetli is not a liu- 
man being. Wliat purports to'be a re- 
iiiaikably old woman is simply a curioiisly- 
constriieied automaton, made up of whale¬ 
bone, India-rubber,and numberless springs 
ingeniously put together, and made to 
move at the slightest touch, according to 
the will of the operator. The exhibitor 
is a ventriloquist, and all the conversa¬ 
tions apparently held with the ancient 
lady are purely imaginary, so far as she 
is concerned, for the answers and inci¬ 
dents purporting to be given and related 
by lier, are merely the veiitriloqiiial voice 
of the exhibitor.’ 

“ Miielzel’s ingenious mechanism some¬ 
what prepared the way for this announce¬ 
ment, and hundreds who had not visited 
Juice Heth were now anxious to see the 
curious automaton ; while many who li >d 
seen her wore equally desirous of a second 
look, in order to determine wlicther or 
not they had been deceived. The conse¬ 
quence was, OUT audiences again largely 
increased.” 


The success of this expedient, 
“ dodge,” or whatever else it may be 
called, was so marked, that it was 
necessary to curtail the psalmody of 
Joice. it is impossible not to recog¬ 
nise the candour of the following 
avowal:— 

“ We liastcned our return to New York 
to fill a second engagement 1 had made 
with Mr Niblo. The American Institute 
held its annual Fair at his garden, and 
my engagement was to commenco at the 
same time. The great influx of visitors 
to the Fair caused our room to bo con¬ 
tinually crowded, insomuch that we were 
frequently cuiiipollcd to aiiiioiiiice to ap¬ 
plicants that the hall was full, and no 
more could be admitted for the present. 
In those ca.ses we would liurry up the 
exhibitions, cut short a hymn or ticof 
answer questions with great rapidity, and 
politely open the front duor as an egress 
to visitors, at the same time opening the 
entrance from the garden lor the ingress 
of fresh c'lstoraers.” 

Sorry are we to say, that the out¬ 
rages upon the old uegress did not 
end even with Jier death. She expir¬ 
ed a few montlis after Banniin bought 
her, and the dissection ot the body 
gave ri.se to a controversy touching 
her age: in the course of*which con¬ 
troversy, Lyman, Bavnum’s assistant, 
stated to the editor of a newspaper, 
with a view to publication, that the 
whole history and the years of Joice 
Ileth was the invention df his em¬ 
ployer; that Barnum had found the 
ncgiess in tlie outhouse of a planta¬ 
tion in Kentucky, extracted her teeth, 
and instructed her iu the \\ ashington 
story. 

Mark the impudence of the follow¬ 
ing remark on the part of the moral 
Barnum I He had been accused by 
the editor of a leading iievvspajier, 
upon the information of his own 
^sistant, not only of having perpe¬ 
trated a gross imposture upon the 
public, but of having used brutal 
cruelty on the person of an old 
woman, to give her the appearance 
of a perfectly fabulous age. He was 
so far from manifesting any resent¬ 
ment towards his assistant, that be 
continued him in his employment 
until Lyman became a Mormonilc, 
and removed to Nauvoo. And so 
little desirous was he of wishing the 
American public to understand that, 
in his first essay at showmanship, he 
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bad acted in good faith, that ho now 
says:— 

“ Tlie Btory of Lyman has since been 
generally accredited as the true history 
of the old negress, and never, until the 
present writing, have I said or written a 
word hy way of contradiction or correc¬ 
tion. Newspaper and social controversy 
on the subject (and seldom have vastly 
more important matters been so largely 
discussed) served my purpose as ‘ a show¬ 
man,’ by keeping my name before the 
public.” 

"Wliat does this amount to, but an 
assertion that, in America at least, 
it is better to be accounted a clever 
rascal than an honest man ? Again 
we icpoat, Uiat this is a matter for the 
Americans to take up. It is for them 
to decide whether llarniim has libelled 
his countrymen, or whether the gene¬ 
ral moral tone prevalent on the other 
side of tlic Atlantic is such as he in¬ 
sinuates it to be. For IJarnmn’s pre¬ 
tensions are very large. He repre¬ 
sents himself now, not only as opulent, 
blit ns being a man of high considera¬ 
tion ; and he attributes his position 
to ])ractices inconsistent with common 
honesty. Is he right or is he wrong 
in his estimate? We cannot say. 
Impudence like this battles specula¬ 
tion ; and wc must leave him to the 
judgment of his countrymen. 

“Aunt Joicc” being evidently not 
likely to last long, whether her age 
was ICO, or only tlie lialf of it, Bar- 
num, with his usual prudence, looked 
out for a uovQlty to take her place, 
and pitched upon a certain plate- 
spinner, or mountebank, called An¬ 
tonio—a very poor Italian snake, no 
better than the half-nude acrobats 
who arc permitted, by the negligence 
of the police, occasionally to infest our 
streets -whom, having got thoroughly 
washed, he dignified by tlie name ^ 
Signor Vivalla. This signor coiiiu 
balance guns upon his nose, walk 
on stilts, and perform various of the 
feats which are now only astonishing 
to the most remote of our«griciiItiiral 
population. But they were quite now 
when Barnum engaged him, and might 
possibly, as feats, have drawn a dollar 
or two per night for their exhibition, 
after all the expenses were paid. 
Not much more assuredly; but the 
acute Barnum saw his opportunity. 
A native professor of gymnastics had 


a strong party, and, when Vivalla 
first appeared, tliat professor liad col¬ 
lected a sibilant audience. Imme¬ 
diately Barnum took his line, lie 
cli^lenged, in the name of the great 
Vivalla, any native performer to com¬ 
pete with him on the stage, for a 
wager of a tliousand dollars, luid, 
that being accepted by tlie American 
acrobat Roberts, r.asldy, and in such 
a way as must liavc'lcd to his for¬ 
feiture of the stake, Barnum brought 
the two men together, made the show, 
and reaped the advantage, as long as 
it would pay, of the seeming conipt'ti- 
tion between the American and J a- 
lian artists. That Barnum slioiilil 
have engaged in such petty framls is 
not surprising; our only wonder is at 
the apparent complacency of his re¬ 
velations. 

Vet, notwithstanding all hia 
“ lodges,” Barnum was for a long 
time unsuccessful. In fact, he was 
so far from making a fortune in 
America, that in 1841 he became, as 
he candidly admits, “ about as jioor 
as I should ever wish to be. I looked 
around in vain for employment con¬ 
genial to my feelings, that would servo 
to keep my head above water.” 

Ills first decided hit was the pur¬ 
chase of tlie American museum, New 
York, a transaction which he con¬ 
trived to carry through upon credit. 
This emporium of delights is not to bo 
classed with the collections of speci¬ 
mens of natural history and antiqui¬ 
ties which are to be found in most 
large cities. It was, and we presume 
is, a gigantic congregation of shows of 
all kinds, as may be gathered from 
the following description of it by the 
spirited proprietor 

“ Industrious fleas, edneated dogs, jug¬ 
glers, automatons, ventriloquists, living 
statuary, tableaux, gypsies, albiiioes, fat 
boys, giants, dwarfs, rope-dancers, cari¬ 
catures of phrenology, and ‘live Yan¬ 
kees,’ pantomime, instrumental music, 
singing and dancing in great variety (in¬ 
cluding Ethiopians), etc. Dioramas, pa¬ 
noramas, models of Dublin,Paris, Niagara, 
Jerubalcm, etc., mechanical figures, fancy 
glass-blowing, knitting machines and 
other triumphs in the mechanical arts, 
dissolving views, American Indians, in¬ 
cluding tbeir warlike and religions cere¬ 
monies enacted on the stage, etc., etc. 

“I need not specify the order of time 
in wliich these varieties were presented to 
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the public. In one respect there has been 
a thorough though gradtfal change in the 
general plan, for the moral drama is now, 
and has been for several years, the prin¬ 
cipal feature of the Lecture Koom of the 
American Museum. 

“ Apart from the merit and interest of 
these pciformanccs, and apart from every¬ 
thing connected with the stage, my per¬ 
manent collection of curiosities is, without 
doubt, abundantly worth the uniform 
charge of admission to all the entertain¬ 
ments of the establishment, and I can 
therefore atibrd to be accused of ‘ hum¬ 
bug ’ when I add such trausient novelties 
as increase its attractions. If 1 have ex¬ 
hibited a questionable dead mermaid in 
my Museum, it should not be overlooked 
that 1 have also exhibited camelcopards, a 
rhinoceros, grisly bears, ouraiig-oiitangs, 
great serpents, etc., about which there 
could be no mistake, because they were 
alive ; and i hope that a little * clap¬ 
trap ’ occasionally, in the way of trans- 
pareiicic-j,flags, exaggerated pictures, and 
ptifling advertisements, might find an oft- 
set ill a wilderness of wonderful, instruc¬ 
tive, and amusing realities. Indeed, I 
cannot doubt that the sort of ‘ clap-trap ’ 
here reforreil to is allowable, and that 
the public like a little of it mixed up 
Yith the great realities which I provide. 
I’Jie titles of ‘humbug,’and the ‘prince 
of huiiibiigs,’ were first applied to me by 
ni} self.” 

The story of the mermaid is rather 
a curious one. It was, says Barnuni, 
“ an ugly, dried-up, black-looking, 
and diminutive specimen, about three 
feet long. Its mouth was open, its 
tail turned over, and its arms thrown 
up, giving it the appearance of having 
died in great agony." This interest¬ 
ing exile from the bowers of Amphi- 
trito was in reality neither more nor 
less than an ingenious uianufacture, 
composed of the head, body, and arms 
of an ape, and the tail of a lish, 
and was said to have been brought 
from Japan. An ordinary showman 
would probably have rejected it as 
little likely to prove attractive : Bar- 
num, however, saw his way at once, 
and hired it for his museum. The first 
thing was to set the press to work, 
and the puff preliminary was admi¬ 
nistered in the following fashion :— 

“In due time a communication appeared 
in the New York Herald, dated and 
mailed in Montgomery, Ala., giving the 
news of the day. trade, the crops, political 
gossip, etc., and also an incidental para¬ 


graph about a certain Dr Griffln, agent of 
the Lyceum of Natural History in London, 
recently from Pernambuco, who had in 
his possession a most remarkable curio¬ 
sity, being nothing less than a veritable 
mermaid taken among the Fojee Islands, 
and preserved in China, where the doctor 
had bought it at a high figure for the Ly¬ 
ceum of Natural History. 

“A week or ten days afterwards, a 
letter of similar tenor, dated and mailed 
in Charleston, S. C., varying of course in 
the items of local news, was publibhed in 
another New York paper. 

“ This was followed by a third letter, 
dated and mailed iii Washington city, 
published in still another New York paper 
■—there being in addition tlie expresseu 
hope that the editors of the Empire City 
would beg a sight of the cxtniordiu iry 
curio.sity before Dr Qnffiu took ship for 
England.” 

Flinty indeed would have been the 
heart of “Dr Grilliti,” had Jio re¬ 
sisted such appeals; and accordingly 
a gentleman, bearing that fabulous 
name, in due time appeared at one of 
the principal Ijotcls in riiilndclphia, 
where “ his gcuticinanly, dignified, 
yet social muiincrs and liberality, 
gained him a fine reputation.” Pre¬ 
vious to taking his depasture, lie in¬ 
dulged the landlord aud a few select 
friends with a view of the remarkable 
phenomenon in his possession ; and 
this fact being duly chronicled in the 
Philadelphia papers, natnratly excited 
considerable curiosity in Now York. 
Now, who was “Dr Griflin of Per- 
nambneo?” Even thesamc trusty Levi 
Lyman, who acted as Banium’s assis¬ 
tant in the disgusting exhibition of 
Joice llcth, and in conse({ucnco of 
whose communications to the news¬ 
papers, his employer had been accused 
both of imposture and cruelty ! 

This fraud was rather successful. 
Barnnra prepared woodcuts of most 
enticing nereids, and got them in¬ 
serted in the newspapers. He had 
transparenccs painted, and hung out 
gigantic Hags with such exaggerated 
pictures upon them, that even Lyman 
experienced the unusual sensation of 
shame, and threatened to strike work 
and abscond, if the energetic Banium 
did not draw it a little milder. How 
the American public could tolerate 
such a piece of impudent imposture is 
to us incomprcliensible. 

The mermaid, however, could uot be 
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reckoned on as a lasting attraction, 
and Baruiim was on the look-ont for 
novelties. At Bridgefort he heard 
of a remarkably small child, whoso 
age was, in reality, Jive years. Bar- 
num hired him from his parents, had 
him brought to New York, and an¬ 
nounced him for exhibition in his 
Museum bills, “ as General Tom 
Thumb, a dwarf of eleven years of 
age, just arrived from England!” 

The infant was sharp, and, under 
the unscrnpolous training of Barnum, 
rapidly became an adept in the art of 
deception. We need not chronicle 
the success of this speculation, both 
in the United States, and in England, 
whither Barnum brought his dwarf. 
By dint of persevering impudence he 
made his way. Tom Thumb was ex¬ 
hibited at Buckingham Palace, and. 
in consequence, every one flocked to 
see him. The profits of a succes.sful 
show are enormous; and Barnum real¬ 
ised a competency before he returned 
to America. 

Many will remembef that passage, 
which poor Ilaydou, in the hour of 
his bitter agony, entered in his journal 
but a few days before his deplorable 
cud—contrasting the reception of this 
diminutive mimic with that which tiic 
English public accorded to bis last 
pictorial efforts. He wrote :— 

“Thej^ rush by thousands to see 
Tom Thumb. They push, they fight, 
they scream, they faint, they cry help 
and murder! and oh I and ah! 
Tliey see my bills, my boards, my 
caravans, and don't read them. Their 
eyes are open, but their sense is shut. 
It is an insanity, a rabies, a madness, 
2k furor, a dream. 1 would not have 
believed it of the English people.” 

Such thoughts must have corae^ 
naturally, and painfully, not to Hay- 
don alone, but to many neglected men 
of genius, who in the midst of their 
poverty, misery, and despair, saw an 
adventurer reaping a fortune by the 
exhibition of a freak of nature. But 
the reflection is hardly»just. The 
public has an undoubted right to select 
its own amusements; and if people 
choose to pay their shillings or half- 
crowns to see the absurd mummeries of 
a dwarf, rather than for recreation of 
a higher intellectual order, we have 
no right to blame them. Tastes vary. 
Queen Elizabeth, though she had no 


objection to the representation of the 
plays of Shakespeare, was more partial 
to the spectacle of a bear-baiting; 
and there are practical philosophers 
who would rather enjoy a pipe and a 
pot of porter, than regale their minds 
and fatigue their limbs by a vi.^it to 
tlio glories of the Crystal Palace. 
We have already stated our dislike 
and objection to the exhibition of 
dwarfs, or any other monstrosities of 
the human species; but wc have no 
wish to dogmatise even upon tliat 
sentiment. Those who have a hank¬ 
ering after giants, dwarfs, and albi- 
nocs, will of course repair to tlie cara¬ 
vans; nor shall we push oiir censure 
further than an expression of extreme 
dubiety as to tlic correctness of tlxfir 
taste. We do not blame Barnum for 
having exhibited Tom Thumb; but 
we denounce him for his .acknowledged 
lies, and for his confessed deceptions. 
Fraud, falsehood, and wilful imposi¬ 
tion were the principal can.ses of his 
success in almost every speculation 
which he has set down; and so far 
from being ashamed of his conduct, he 
is positively proud of it. The men¬ 
dicant who, on tlie highway, exhibits 
sores on his person produced by the 
application to the skin of a half-penny 
dipped in aquafortis, and .‘<olicits 
charity on account of his affliction, 
stands, morally speaking, quite as 
high as Barnnm, who, if oi o-lialf of 
his narrative be true, lias mo.-st richly 
deserved the treadmill. Read his 
book, and you ivill see th.at most of 
what he calls his “ speculations ” are 
attempts to obtain money under false 
pretences—an article of dittay well 
known in this country, and constantly 
visited with punushincnt. If it should 
be said that the public must take the 
consequences of its own credulity; we 
ask what is the difterence between 
the case of Barnum, and that of the 
person who tries to collect alms by 
means of false certificates ? 

We really have no patience to go 
further with this book. It does not 
even amuse us; for the anecdotes 
which are meant to be amusing are so 
disfigured with Yankee slang, and so 
intolerably egotistical, that the gorge 
rises as we read. More merciful to¬ 
wards Barnum than he has proved to 
himself, we pass over the scandalon.s 
story of the “ Woolly Horse ”—that 
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of tie “Bolfalo Hunt,”—and various 
other instances of imposture and de¬ 
predation. His last and crowning 
successful speculation was the engage¬ 
ment of Jenny Lind to sing in Ame¬ 
rica, in consequence of which his 
“ gross receipts, after paying Miss 
Lind,” amounted to 535,486 dollars; 
whereas the Swedish vocalist’s net 
avails Avere only 176,676 dollars. 
Lattcily Aliss Lind seems to have 
been disgusted with the individual to 
Avhom she had surrendered her ser¬ 
vices by contract; and we are not 
surprised at it, for it must liaA'C been 
a very humiliating thing to make the 
tour of the United States in company 
Avith the Baruum family. So she 
threw up her engagement before its 
close, preferring to pay forfeit rather 
than terminate her professional career 
under auspices to Avhich antecedents 
had given so doubtful a character. 
There is, hoAvever, no reason to think 
that Barnum behaved otherwise than 
honourably in his pecuniary transac¬ 
tions Avith the Swedish Nightingale. 

, Ho made au oiler which, after due 
consideration, Avas accepted, and of 
course he Avas entitled to reap the 
benefit. That he should have used 
every means in his poAver to excite 
and maintain the public enthusiasm, 
was only natural, however unpalat¬ 
able to the lady may have been the 
ordeal to Avhich she was subjected. 
In the ej’C? of her exhibitor she Avas 
but as Joice Ilctli, Tom Thtimb, or 
the artificial mermaid. Certainly, 
on this occasion, Barnum did put 
on the steam, as may be gathered 
from the fact that a Bostonian, re¬ 
joicing in tlio name of “ Ossian E. 
Dodge,” ptirchascd a single ticket for 
a concert at auction for 625 dollars. 
AVe should like, however, to Lear 
Ossian E. Dodge cross-examined as 
to the particulars of that transaction. 

Mr Barnum noAv resides near Ncav 
York, at his villa of Ikanistan, 
built, .according to bis oavu directions, 
from the model of the Pavilion erected 
by (Jeorge IV. at Brighton. lie has 
become, like Mr Mechi, an improver, 
and delivers lectures; and, on a deli¬ 
berate revieAv of his career, conce' 'cs 
that ho has a just and altogether 
reasonable claim ” to be regarded as 
“ a public benefactor, to an extent 
seldom paralleled in the histories of 


professed and professional philan¬ 
thropists II!” 

If we could enter, with anything like 
a feeling of zest, Into the relations of 
this excessively shameless book, we 
should be inclined to treat its publica¬ 
tion as the most daring hoax Avhich the 
author has yet perpetrated upon the 
public. But it has inspired us Avith 
nothing but sensations of disgust for 
the frauds which it narrates, amaze¬ 
ment at its audacity, loathing for its 
hypocrisy, abhorrence for tlie moral 
obliquity Avhich it betrays, and sincere 
pity for the wretched man avIio com¬ 
piled it. He has left nothing for his 
Avorst enemy to do ; for he has fairly 
gibbeted himself. No lyiclcan bird 
of prey, nailed ignominiously to the 
door of a barn, can present a more 
humiliating spectacle than Pliineas 
Taylor Barnum, as he appears in his 
Autobiography. 

The book, liowever, jnay be useful. 
It discloses much of AAliich the |)ublic 
arc not generally aware; and is, in 
fact, the profoundest and most pun¬ 
gent satire ever written upon tlic 
modern system of newsiuiper pulfery 
and deceit. “ Advertise ! ” says Bar- 
iium; and, in the main, lip is perfectly 
right. The pOAver of the press is pro¬ 
digious ; but, like all other powers, it 
may be fearfully misapplied. Of course 
so long as advertisements arc, in tlieir 
own character, unobjectionable, they 
must be inserted. If a man cliooscs 
to aver that he vends the best wine, 
meat, bread, tea, siigsir, breeclics, or 
boots in the community, ho is entitled 
to say so, taking the responsibility of 
“ making his vaunting good.” These 
things do not derange trade : the 
serious evil commences when journal¬ 
ists pledge their reputation for the 
excellence of things which they know 
to be truly unworthy, or lor the 
authenticity of deceptions. In Ame¬ 
rica it Avould appear, judging from 
Barnum’s revelations, that the press 
is generally venal. lie takes every 
opportunity to insinuate that ho had 
it at his command, and docs not at¬ 
tempt to disguise that the preliminary 
Mermaid puffs Avere written by him¬ 
self. How then came they to be in¬ 
serted? We would advise the Ame¬ 
rican editors, if possible, “to wash 
this filthy witness from their hands,” 
Otherwise it will bo difficult to acquit 
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them of direct complicity with Bar- 
niim. Snoli, at least, is the de¬ 
duction which every unprejudiced 
reader must form from a perusal 
of his book ; but, as the man is 
obviously not to be relied on, this 
may possibly be a slander. In Great 
Britain, the character of the press, 
generally speaking, is high; but it 
might yet be higher. We know that 
wdienevcr there is a case of palpable 
abuse, a corrective is sure to follow ; 
but we wish that there were fewer 
instances of abuse. Above all, we 
would impress most strongly upon our 
journalists, who have a most im¬ 
portant function to perform, the 
absolute necessity which exists of 
applying themselves vigorously to the 
detection and exposure of the frauds 
which are now constantly attcmj)ted 
to be palmed upon the public. Let 
us state instances. About two years 
ago, if so much, a couple of wretched 
little dwarfs, called Aztecs, were ex- 
hibted here by people of the stamp of 
Baruura. They were, unquestion¬ 
ably, greater curiosities in conforma¬ 
tion than General Tom Thumb, for 
they were not merely dwarfs, but they 
seemed liardly allied to the human fa¬ 
mily. They were, if we recollect 
aright, stated to be children of the 
Incas—hereditary priests of the sun 
— carried olF by the survivor of 
two or three daring explorers, who 
liad ventured their lives by penetrat¬ 
ing into a still-existing city of the an¬ 
cient Peruvians in Central America ; 
and we have a lively recollection of 
the woodcuts which pourtrayed the 
escape of the heroic Yankee from the 
town, clasping the two sacerdotal 
pledges with one hand to his bosom, 
whilst the other was more formidably 
occupied by the presentation of a Colt’s 
revolver towards thoiisan ds of bereaved 
worshippers. The only mistake which 
tha Aztec showmen committed, was 
that they did not lie with sufficient con- 
lidcnce. They wore timid in their state¬ 
ments. They merely said, t^iatsuch was 
the story they had received from the 
individual who first brought these inte¬ 
resting little objects within the pale 
and ken of civilisation, &c.; and by 
declining to indorse the lie authorita¬ 
tively, they gave occasion for suspi¬ 
cion. It is now understood that the 
poor little things were mere crethis 


from some Indian community, selected 
because they were so miserably small, 
decrepid, and helpless, and then 
hawked about, for enlightened Euro¬ 
pean exhibition, under cover of a story 
which was really more preposterous 
than any which Barnum has devised, 
or, at all events, chronicled in his con¬ 
fessions. It was not the fact, but the 
fiction, which, in the case of the Az¬ 
tecs as well as in that of Tom 'rhumb, 
excited the curiosity of the ptildic. 
The humble showman who att.ackcd 
Barnum at Warwick, hit the nail on 
the head when he exclaimed, “ Tom 
Tliumb has got the name, and you all 
know the name’s everything. Tom 
Thumb couldn’t never shine, even i-j 
my van, ’longside of a dozen dwarfs 
1 knows, if this Yankee hadn’t bam¬ 
boozled our Queen—(lod bless her— 
by getting him afore her half-a-dozen 
times.” Barnum deliberately falsified 
the age of his dwarf; the e.xhibitors 
of the Aztecs got up a spurious his; 
tory for theirs—and in both instances 
the success was mainly owing to the 
deception. Nobody would pay six¬ 
pence for the sight of an ordinary 
monkey without a story or a pedigree ; 
but if any showman possessed inge¬ 
nuity enough to persuade the public 
that an ape in his possc.ssion had been 
the pet Jocko of the Queen of Sheba, 
and had received nuts from the hand 
of Solomon, his caravan would be 
crammed to overflowing. Many of us 
who sneer at the folly of clowns who 
have been victimised by pretended 
fortune-tellers, or at tlie intense stu¬ 
pidity of the farmer who lias been pil¬ 
laged by the adepts in thimble-rig, 
have, in our own persons, been quite 
as egregioiisly gulled, John Bull 
laughs with scorn at the mention of 
Popish relics, and professes himself 
unable to comprehend the imbecility 
of those who make pilgrimages to visit 
them ; yet within half an hour after¬ 
wards, the excellent man takes Mrs 
BqU and the junior members of Ins 
family to seo the wonderful exhibi¬ 
tion of two infant priests, brought 
from a mysterious city in Central 
America, as detailed in a newspaper 
account which ho read that morning 
with infinite gratification and amaze¬ 
ment 1 

Great, indeed, is the power of hum¬ 
bug ! In the absence of literary no- 
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veltics from the pens of living authors, 
we are to be regaled with fiction, in 
the double sense, from the dead. 
Scarcely had Mr Lockhart, Scott’s 
son-in-law and literary executor, been 
laid in the grave, than a gentleman in 
Paris announced that he had in ‘his 
possession a most valuable curiosity, 
in the shape of an unpulTIishcd ro¬ 
mance by the author of Waverley ! 
Of course, tliere*is no want of vouch¬ 
ers ; nay, there is a letter said to be 
in Scott’s handwriting, which accom¬ 
panied the present of the manuscript. 
It is judiciously stated that the work 
itself is not of the highest degree of 
literary mciit—not likely, in short, to 
rival Tvitnhoe^ or Gutf Mnnneriny, or 
the IIc((rt of JMidlotfiian in public esti¬ 
mation ; but that it contains unmis¬ 
takable traces of the hand of its great 
composer. In short, the authenticity 
of Moredun, a romance, is now posi¬ 
tively asserted. We arc asked to be¬ 
lieve that Scott was in the habit of 
bestowing valuable works of fiction 
upon his acquaintances, just as the 
Count of Monte Christo is described 
as acknowledging the most petty ser¬ 
vices with sucli trifles as diamonds and 
rubies, of which, it appears, he always 
kept a large stock in his waistcoat 
pocket. Moredun is not mentioned 
in Scott’s diary, which affords a most 
accurate record of his literary labours : 
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■ —but what of that? When the book 
comes out, my masters, you can read 
and Judge for yourselves. Surely you 
know the style of the old master too 
well to be misled by a counterfeit ;— 
is it conceivable that any one wonld 
attempt a hoax which is so easy of de¬ 
tection Alas ! the good public has, 
times without miinbcr, been taken in 
by hoaxes quite as desperate as this. 
There was George Psaimanazar with 
his history and dictionary of Formosa, 
Chattertoii with his llowlcy ])octry, 
and Ireland with his lost tragedy bv 
Shake.spearo. The adroit urchin in 
the brook always tickles his trout be¬ 
fore ho seize.s it. ‘ Tliere is no snror 
way to deceive the publiCi,thau to ap¬ 
peal boldly to its discrimination—no 
better method of vending spurious 
ware, than an expressed appeal to the 
general verdict. How aro men to 
judge unless they read—how can they 
read unless they buy ? 

Ambrose de Laniela! thy lot was 
cast centuries too early, lladst thou 
lived ill the-se latter days, wo might 
have seen thoif domiciled in a Pavi¬ 
lion, with any amonut of dollars iu 
the bank, enligbtening and improving 
the world by virtuous pretept ami ex¬ 
ample, and claiming to b*e “ a jniblic 
benefactor, to an extent seldom para- 
lelled in the histories of professed and 
professional iiUilauthropiats !” 
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THE LIFE OP LOUD METCALFE. 


In the coramencenicnt of the pre¬ 
sent centur)', at his residence in 
Portland Place, London, there was 
living a IMajor and Sir Thomas Met¬ 
calfe, a baronet, an East India Di¬ 
rector, and member of Parliament for 
the borough of Abingdon. His for¬ 
tune and his military rank had been 
obtained in India; his baronetcy had 
been won in Parliament by steady 
voting for the ministry of Pitt. Sir 
Thomas Metcalfe had two sons at 
Eton, Theophilus and Charles. The 
younger of.the.se, having survived his 
brother, succeeded to the baronetcy, 
and w'as afterwards elevated to the 
peerage under the title of Lord Met¬ 
calfe. Leaving England at a very 
early age, as “ writer ” to the East 
India Company, he rose to be Gov¬ 
ernor-general of India; he after¬ 
wards served his country, at a veiy 
critic.al period, as governor of Ja¬ 
maica; and finally,‘under circum¬ 
stances still more dillieult and dis¬ 
couraging, accepted and filled most 
creditably the office of Governor- 
general of tlaiiada. There arc few 
civilians who htwe rendered more 
substantial, laborious, unostentatious 
service to the State; there are few 
ipen whose lives, public and private, 
better deserve a record. More bril¬ 
liant reputations may easily be found, 
but it would be diflicnlt to select a 
safer examj)le by which to stimulate 
our youth to honourable ambition. 
Lord Metcalfe rose by toil to the 
liiglicst posts, and attained the prize 
without a speck upon his cliaractca*. 
Amidst unremitting and often very 
anxious labour, he retained unim¬ 
paired a kind and amiable disposition. 
A firmness and determination, which 
might have become a military hero, 
were in him based entirely on sense 
of duty, not on the sentiment of per¬ 
sonal pride, and were therefore com¬ 
patible in Iiini with a simplicity and 
gentleness of temper which might 
have become a woman. Nowhere 
surely shall we find, in more complete 
unison, an affectionate nature and 


the spirit and talents which constitute 
the able governor. 

Mr Kaye in these memoirs has 
done justice to his subject. I’he only 
objection to which bis work appears 
to ns to lie cxpo.'^ed is, that it is some¬ 
what more bulky thaa was necessary. 
This is owing to the number of letters 
and other documents introduced ; but 
his own narrative would be also im¬ 
proved, if it proceeded wdth rather 
more rapidity and precision. We 
forget who it was that, at the end of 
a long epistle to his friend, apologised 
for its length ou the ground that 
“ lie had not time to write a shorter.” 
Mr Kaye would probably make the 
same apology. lie is lengthy out of 
haste. With a little more time, or a 
Jutle more care, he would have pro¬ 
duced a shorter book, and Avithout 
the sacrifice of a single fact or a single 
thought. There are too many ex¬ 
tracts. Some of these are furnished 
by a jouiTial or conimoiiplacc-boolc 
kept by Metcalfe when very young. 
Now, nothing is more interesting than 
the narrative of the early days of 
men who have distinguished tliem- 
selvcs, but nothing can be less enter¬ 
taining or less instructive lan the 
early cllbrts of composition which tlic 
clever lad makes, whether under the 
head of essay, or theme, or moral 
reflection. Yon miglit as well jire- 
seiit us Avith the child’s copybook, .and 
show us hoAv he made his pothooks. 
They can, at best, be characteristic 
only of tlio sort of tuition ho is then 
and .there growing under. Sonic 
long letters, addresses, and other 
state papers, might haA'e been omitted 
with advantage. Though it is the 
habit or necessity of Indian states¬ 
men to Avritc much, it is not the habit 
of English readers to plod diligently 
tlii;ough official correspondence. Mr 
Kaye seems aware that he has made 
some mistake of this description; 
but as the book was written, he con¬ 
tents himself with answering some. 
imaginary objections in the preface. 

These objections— Avhich are not 
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precisely the same as his reader will 
be disposed to make—are answered 
in a manner so easy and ingenious, 
and which admits of so ready an ap¬ 
plication to every possible dilemma 
in which an anthor can find himself, 
that it would bo injustice to pass it 
nnnoticed. Mr Kaye says in his pre¬ 
face—“The records of Metcalfe’s 
early life some may think have, in 
these pages, bden unduly amplified. 
But, rightly or wrongly, what J have 
Bone, 1 have Bone advisedly, systema¬ 
tically" And further on, when he 
presumes his reader may object to his 
fulness of historical detail, he says, 
“ Such a stricture would not be with¬ 
out justice—so far, at least, as regards 
the fact. But here again, if I have 
erred, I have erred designedly, and 
a fter mature consideration." Whether 
the reader will derive any comfort or 
satLofiiction from being told that the 
weariness which occasionally oppresses 
him was inflicted systematically, de¬ 
signedly, and “after mature consi¬ 
deration,” may perhaps b* doubtful. 
Something, indeed, seems to be added 
about the system which is accom¬ 
panied with this inconvenient result; 
but the whole ends in this, that what¬ 
ever Mr Kaye does, ho does with his 
eyes perfectly wide open—a fact which 
we have not the least disposition to 
dispute, and which, it seems, ought 
to silence any further opposition. 

The defence, however, is as grave 
probably as the nature of the fault 
ro<iuircd. Some share of tediousiiess, 
more or less, seems inevitable in the 
biography of a civilian and a states¬ 
man. llesides, what could Mr Kaye 
do ? The friends or the trustee of 
the deceased commit to his discretion 
whole boxes of letters, memoranda, 
diaries, addresses, .one knows not 
wiiat. Not to select a considerable 
handful from all these boxes would 
seem to cast a slight upon their con¬ 
tents. And aftei' all, the reader has 
his remedy in his own hands—at bis 
fingers’ ends; and we can conscien¬ 
tiously say, that, with the aid occa¬ 
sionally of a rapid manipulation of 
the pages, these memoirs of Lord 
Metcalfe will be found both an ente - 
tainiug and instructive work. I'or 
our part, wc shall endeavour to put 
together, in a brief compass, some 
portion of its most interesting matter. 
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If Mr Kaye objects to this usage of 
bis book, as being somewhat of a 
piratical character, we shall content 
ourselves with replying that, “Rightly 
or wronf^Iy, we do it systematically 
—adviseJly." 

It does not appear to us that Mr 
Kaye is open to the charge of writing 
in that spirit of adulation so often 
displayed by the friendly biographer; 
and we are therefore a little surprised 
that he should deal so liberally, espe¬ 
cially at the outset, in an epithet 
which the world in general confine* 
to a chosen few. “ When Metcalfe 
became great,” before his great¬ 
ness,” are expressions which startled 
us a little. Receiving ous impression 
entirely from the memoirs before ns, 
we yet should not .speak of Mr Met¬ 
calfe as a great man. Tfe was an 
excellent man, and amongst the 
highest order of public servants, and 
a bettor man than many whom wc 
call great; but he does not stand out 
so completely from the throng of men 
as to justify this epithet. We really 
think that Mr Kayo was led into the 
use of it by an unconscious imitation 
of that youthful diary from which he 
has been extracting, and where it is a 
very favourite word. What wo find 
iu the character and career of Met¬ 
calfe, is a noble specimen of the men 
whom England breeds in her public 
schools and public life: d man of 
practical sagacity, of steadfast deter¬ 
mination, of unimpeachable integrity; 
generous and affectionate iu his private 
life, and animated by a duo admixture 
of personal ambition and sense of 
duty iu his public career. Wc say a 
due admixture of these, because a 
man will do very little in the world at 
all, unless he feels the promptings of 
ambition; and certainly very little 
good in it, unless he is directed by a 
strong sense of duty. 

One trait in bis intellectual charac¬ 
ter presents itself at the ontset, and 
it is distinctive not only of himself, but 
of the majority of educated English¬ 
men. The sagacity requisite for the 
hour is combined with decision, and 
steadfastness of purpose; you have 
the man of action, of administrative 
ability, completely before you; but 
there is the utter absence of all spe¬ 
culative thought. Beyond the emer¬ 
gency of the present times, or the 

o 
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plain duties for the next generation,— 
whether these concern government, or 
laws, or religion—he neither sees, nor 
makes edbrt to see. Neither in the 
youth fresh from Eton, nor in the ruler 
of Brahminical India, do we trace the 
least tendency to speculative thinking. 
There is no admixture of the philoso¬ 
phic element. Perhaps it could only 
have been purchased by the sacrifice 
of some portion of the courage, deci¬ 
sion, and activity of the man. We 
are compelled reluctantly to confess 
that this is |hc penalty generally paid 
down for a participation in the medita¬ 
tive spirit. A Sir James Mackintosh 
and a Sir Charles Metcalfe could 
hardly have been united in tlie same 
person. If the laws of mental chemis¬ 
try do not absolutely forbid such a 
combination, it is so rare that wo have 
no right to feel disappointment at not 
meeting with it. We mention tlio 
fact as characteristic of his class. The 
young Etonian (and if it had been the 
young Oxonian, the case Avould not 
have been different) was not likely to 
quit the shores of England with any 
speculative tastes. In the classical edu¬ 
cation of England there is little room 
for philosophy. The camp, the court, 
the republican city—war and peace— 
Hon'er and Horace—something the 
young spirit learns of these. A long 
lino of Pagan deities is seen retreat¬ 
ing through some Gothic vista. But, 
for the rest, if anything divides the 
allegiance he pays to his own spiritual 
hierarchy, itia Zeus and Pallas, Apollo 
and the Nine—not any abstraction 
of philosophy. lie may have almost 
made room in his imagination for 
more gods than his Church is cogni¬ 
sant of, but it is not the clouds which 
nietapliysicians, those untamable 'J'i- 
tans, raise up against all spiritual 
thrones, which have bewildered him. 
“ Metapliysics, I abhor you I ” cries 
young Metcalfe, then between the ages 
of eighteen and nineteen. One glance 
he mu.st have thrown in that directicn 
even to have abhorred-, but every¬ 
thing assures that it was a very hasty 
glance. Judgingfrom thematerials his 
biographer has given ns, he was never 
tempted into a nearer acquaintance 
with this detested shadow. Here is a 
quotation from the Commonplace Book. 

10-19.] 

“ Human Mind, —M- is a strong in¬ 


stance of the weakness of the human 
mind, lie has entered on a discussion of 
too great magnitude for his understand¬ 
ing. He has adopted the modern notion 
that lieason —Blessed Reason —ought to 
be our guide in matters of religiou and 
gOTernment, and that we are authorised 
by all the rights of mau to oppose what¬ 
ever is opposite to our reason. It is this 
fallacious, detestable principle which has 
loaded the world for the last twenty 
years with crime and misery. It is the 
doctrine of Paine, Godwin, and the Devil 
—the root of all vice and the bauc of 
every virtue. 0 Lord, I liumbly call 
upon you to release me from this abom¬ 
inable .spirit, and to keep me steadfast iu 
the right way!” 

The piety of this prayer who caa 
doubt ? But one cannot help remark¬ 
ing that a Scotch youth of the same 
ago might be equally pious, equally 
steadfast iu his faitli, aud pei'liaps 
more conversant with the several 
articles of his creed, bnt ho never 
would have expressed the tenacity of 
his convictions in this manner,—never 
would hfil’o spoken of “ blessed rea¬ 
son ’’ ironically. He never for a mo¬ 
ment could have put his Faith in 
antagonism to llcason, however he 
might have thought this latter word 
abused by the Paines and Godwins of 
the day. His first and last boast 
would have been that his faith was 
the perfection of reason. A Scotch 
lad who had only breathed the air of 
Glasgow, or of Edinburgh, would 
have never shrunk from intellectnal 
contest, or professed that the creed 
lie held aud cherished was not iu per¬ 
fect harmony with .the truly blessed 
reason. He would as soon have 
thought of proclaiming himself a lu¬ 
natic in the public streets, and avow¬ 
ing a preference for a slight shade of 
in.sanity. Sncli distinction we cannot 
help noticing between the systems of 
education m England and Scotland, 
but we have no intention of pursuing 
the subject, or drawing any laboured 
comparison between their respective 
merits. 

Still less do wo by this observation 
intend to throw disparagement on the 
subject of these memoh's. Academical 
education of any kind was dealt in 
very scanty measure ; and if ho does 
not rise into higher regions of thought 
than his own duties require, ha is 
always seen equal to those duties. 
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If we do not trace in him the least 
scintilla of a Sir William Jones or a 
Coicbrooke—if he lives in India, care¬ 
less of whac profound philosophy or 
mystical thinking may lie half hidden 
in that Brahrainical religion which 
has retained possession of the country 
some thoiisauds of years, and still 
continues to exercise a subtle and 
potent influence jver the character of 
the people—ho is nevertheless pre¬ 
cisely the man to point out and mark 
down the lino of conduct to be at this 
moment pursued to^vards that reli¬ 
gion. lie it is who sees with singu¬ 
lar clearness what is due to the reli¬ 
gious coni'ictiou of the popiihacc, and 
what to the common claims of hiinian- 
ify. lie would respect a temple—he 
would abolish the suttee; and if, in 
arguing on abstract questions or 
general principles of government, he 
may sometimes be caught tripping, 
sometimes convicted of inconsisten¬ 
cies, it may be said with perfect 
safety of him that lie has displayed in 
his career more of practical and effi¬ 
cient statesmanship than a whole 
batch of orators—a whole, corps of 
popular members of the House of 
Commons. 

Though reared in England, Charles 
^[otcalle was born in India, at Cul- 
entta, in the year 1785 ; but he was 
still very young when his parents quit¬ 
ted that country. ^Vo hear of him be¬ 
ing “ boarded and birched,” asonr bio¬ 
grapher has it, at some juvenile semin¬ 
ary, kept by a IHr Tait. A't the age 
of cloven ho wa.s forwarded to Eton, 
llcre ho was very studious. 11c left 
before he was sixteen ; yet in these 
feiv years he appears, in addition to 
the proscribed studies of the schools, 
to have read very sedulously in the 
literature of England. Nor had he 
neglected the languages of Franco and 
Italy. He was a quiet, retiring bO}''; 
his play-hours were spent amongst 
his favourite books. Neither the 
“ flying ball,” nor the boat race, 
nor any athletic games, had attrac¬ 
tion fo- him, nor had he any apti¬ 
tude for them. It is said that ho 
could never, at any period of his li-i, 
learn to ride. Books and tranquil 
friendships were his delight; but, as 
is so often the case with these retir¬ 
ing tempers, he nursed nevertheless a 
persisting unobtrusive ambition. Ho 


dreamt early of becoming “great;” 
and his dreams of greatness took the 
form of high official appointments, 
lie will be a statesman; he will one 
day lay his hand on ilie reins of 
government—will dictate treaties— 
will harangue in senates—will sit in 
counci's. 

An indisposition to athletic exer¬ 
cises W'as in him indicative of no 
effeminacy of character. On the con¬ 
trary, he has great firmness of pur¬ 
pose ; and througliout his career an 
open manly spirit pcrv*lcs all his 
conduct. In boyhood, whilst ho re¬ 
treats from the id ay-ground to write 
moral reflections in his journal, one 
favourite subject for his pen is the 
superiority of a public school, with all 
its trials, temptations, and petty 
oppression, over the more timid sys¬ 
tem of iirivato education. In more 
advanced youtli we find him at some 
siege in India, deserting the safe 
position which his diplomatic mis¬ 
sion assigned him, to enter, sword 
in hand, into, the deadly breach. 
His frame, which was short and 
thick-set, was not probably adapted 
for success in any achievement where 
strength and suppleness of limb were 
necessary; but be bore a brave heart 
within him, and had the true spirit of 
a soldier. He had, too, many of the 
qualities which fit men for command 
in armies—self-reliance, steadfast 
I'csolntion, promptitude of decision. 

The elder brother, Theophilns, ivas 
in many respects a* contrast to 
Charles, being fond of sports and 
most other ideasnres extrpt tliose of a 
sedentary nature. 

“ The breaches between them,” say.s 
our biographci’, “ were frequent—as fre¬ 
quent they will be between boys of dif¬ 
ferent character, eaclv with pretensions of 
his own, each, after his own fashion, 
egotistical and intolerant (and there is no 
egotism and intolerance equal to tliat of 
clever boys); but there was a fund of 
good brotherly love at the bottom of their 
hearts, even When they were most vehe¬ 
ment ill their deininciations of each other. 
All through the year 1799 this fraternal 
antagonism seems to have been at its 
height. Their good mother declared that 
she quite dreaded the approach of the 
holidays on this account, and strenu¬ 
ously exhorted them to peace. Her 
exhortations were not at all success¬ 
ful. Early in November the two bro- 
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tilers fell to quarrelling over the politics 
of the day. diaries was at that time, 
like his father, a Pittite; whilst Theo* 
pliiius was in opposition. Charles de¬ 
clared that the ministers * were the only 
men capable <»f governing the country,’ 
and called his brother a democrat. Upon 
this Theophilns fired up, and, adrertiug 
to the expedition to Holland, asked what 
was to be said of ‘ ministerial liberality 
which now accuses the Russians, accuses 
the Austrians, accuses everything—but 
those who would have taken all the 
credit if it h.ad succeeded. So much for 
ministers—||r the only men that can 
govern the country !’” 

But these boyish encounters and 
boyish.feiuls were soon entirely to be 
forgotten,*and changed into brotherly 
love by the long separation that was 
destined for them. To be the sons of 
an East Indian Director, was to be 
banished to wealth and prosperity at 
the other end of the world. Theophi- 
lus was the first W'ho received sentence 
of exile. He had no sooner left Eton 
and begun to enjoy liis freedom and 
iadepondeuce, and sll the pleasures 
of his age, “ making friends, falling 
in love, acting at masquerades, and 
drinking his wine like a man,” than 
he heard that he was to be despatched 
to China. He was to grow rich at 
the Company’s Factory at Canton— 
very rich; probably very yellow also; 
at all events, he w&s to be saturated 
with gold iu the golden land of 
Cathay. 

The intelligence was dismal in the 
extreme. One chance of escape oc¬ 
curred to him. Would not his brother 
Chples like to go and gather gold in 
China, and leave him to present en¬ 
joyment in England? He makes the 
disinterested proposal. 

" When I consider,” he writes to his 
brother, “of the difference between you 
and me, I am astonisbed. You a studious 
grave fellow, studying five hours a-clay ; 
me a wild idle dog, who does not look 
into a book from the rising to the setting 
of the sun. You who would like to go to 
China and make a large fortune; me, who 
would like to stay in England and spend 
what 1 have. Would, Charles, that you 
were to bend your way to China in my 
stead ! And I know not why T should be 
refused remaining in England, when I 
seem so anxiously to wish it. What, be¬ 
cause the world styles it good, is a young 
man to be sent to a place which least of 
all suits bis disposition, to be shut up 


for ten or twelve years from all friends 
and relations ? ” 

But Charles hud as little disposi¬ 
tion to quit England as Theophilus. 
He replied to this, and oth-r letters 
on the subject, that he hoped his 
brother would not be offended; but if 
the decision were left with him, “ he 
would have nothing to do with the 
China factory.” 'Charles, however, 
was never called upon to refuse the 
expedition to China, for ho himself 
was destined to Bengal. 

“ Whilst these yonng gentlemOii were 
arranging for themselves the bu^uiess of 
their future disposal, the elder M^itcalfos 
were settling everything for them, aud 
leaving little choice to the boys. Both, 
after a few years, acknowledged that 
their parents were right. But when it 
was finally decided—and all escape from 
the decision was impossible—that Theo¬ 
philus should be despatched to China, and 
that Cliarlcs should go as a writer to 
Bengiil, the two boys were ready to die 
with vexation. Charles was very sorry 
to leave Eton. He loved the school; he 
loved his tutor; be loved many of his 
schoolfellows; and he loved his books. 
He was sorry to think of leaving Eng¬ 
land, for lie loved his parents, and he 
loved his sisters. Mrs Metcalfe, though 
Theophilus was her favourite, sometimes 
acknowledged that Charles was the more 
dutiful and attentive of the hvo. By his 
sisters, into whose school-room he would 
make frequent disturbing incursions, he 
was held in the fondest affection. He 
was very loving aud very lovable. He 
was not one who could be banished to a 
distant country without grievous lacera¬ 
tion of the heart.” 

In addition to all these forts, here 
enumerated .so energetically, was one 
of a still more tender dcscriptiou. To 
add to his affliction at departure, poor 
Charles must meet at a ball a certain 

fascinating Miss D-, whoso graces, 

both of mind and person, made a deep 
impression on him. He liad to leave 
England with this arrow in his bosom. 
It is remarkable that this is the only 
attachment of the kind we read of in 
his whole life. Though, at a subse¬ 
quent period, Ids gentle manner, his 
courtesy, his hospitality, made him 
the favourite of all the fair sox in 
Calcutta, not one of them seems to 
have touched his heart. From all 
that appears, he passed through life 
a steady and determined bachelor. 
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With all these griefs in his heart, 
he seta aail for India, carrying with 
him the good wishes and sanguine 
hopes of many friends. Amongst 
these we find particularised a certain 
Aunt Winch,who,on hisfarewell visit, 
“ gives him two pounds, encumbered 
with the laudable injunction to pur* 
chase therewith the Whole Lutu of 
ilAen." 

ilo landed in Calcutta under the 
very best auspices. Son of an East 
India director, and of onf whose name 
was still remembered and respected 
at Calcutta, he had a ready passport 
to society. For a time nothing is 
entered in the Diary but the visits 
that he pays, the balls and dinners 
he attends. It is the cool season, too, 
when he arrives. But wlicn the 
novelty of the scene had worn off, and 
the heat of the weather increased, the 
banished youth sank for a time quite 
dispirited. 

“ The exhausting climate of Calcutta 
had now for some months been doing its 
sure work upon the young stranger; and 
he felt, as hundreds before and after him 
have felt, worn, weary, and dispirited; 
needing some great exertion to shake off 
the depressing inilueuceB which were sur¬ 
rounding him, and yet utterly incapable 
of making it. He had been applying 
liimself somewhat too closely to his 
studies; the mind had been on the stretch, 
and the body had been inactive. He had 
neglected to take that regular exercise 
which, in moderation, contributes so much 
to the health of the resident in, liot cli¬ 
mates. lie was not addicted to field 
sports ; he did not excel in athletic exer¬ 
cises of any kind. I le said that ho was 
‘ out of his element ’ amidst such scenes. 
Foul vapours gathered about him, and 
tliere was nothing to disperse them. In 
these fiery months there is a general stag¬ 
nation of the social atmosphere. A few 
languid dinner * parties feebly indicate 
that the spirit of hospitality is not dead, 
but sleepcth. Even the natives of the 
country shrink from the fierce glare, the 
scorching winds, and the intolerable dust 
of the summer solstice, Ilow, tlicn, when 
the sun is up, can English gentlemen pass 
about frtm house to house to visit one 
another, or indulge freely in mid-day in¬ 
tercourse ? The hot weather is generallv 
a period of dreary isolation.” 

What wonder that ClrarlesiMetcalfe 
should have written home to his 
parents to entreat them to remove 
him—to obtain for him some position 


in England—a seat in Lord Grenville's 
office? He was home-sick. He saw 
at present no road open to distinction. 
He seemed to have left behind him in 
England the arena of ambition as well 
as tlie scene of bis affections. Alone, 
in ill health, with no more enlivening 
pursuits than the study of the native 
language, his heart full of homo-affec¬ 
tions, and troubled too by one still 
more tender sentiment, it was in¬ 
evitable that he should write to his 
parents begging to bo recalled. “ I 
cannot exist,” he says, “ in the absence 
of my family.” His parents, how¬ 
ever, who probably foresaw that 
Charles would have to pass through 
some probation of this kind,” and that 
his “ trial-year” would bo a severe 
one, answered with grave admonitions 
—a little sympathy, and much good 
advice. His mother, who is described 
as “ a woman of strong sense and of 
plain discourse,” deals less in sym¬ 
pathy than the father, and rales her 
son for his weakness and instability of 
purpose. 

“ Your letters,” she writes, “have given 
us little satisfaction. Iiistoad of your 
parents being the objects of ypur wish to 
relin(|uish so important a situation, if you 
examine your lieart, you will find it is 

Miss 1) -. Your father has not the 

means or interest to get even the paltry 
appointment of a clerk in Lord Grenville’s 
olfice; and if he had, there you uljht sUiy 

irhatecer wire your abilities . 

If you have a grain of ambition, yon are 
in the field for it, and the ball is at your 
foot. Wliat is it you vvantl Witli friends, 
money, attention, credit, good sense, 
abilities, and a prospect before you which 
hundreds, I may say thousands, in this 
country have not — you want, 1 fear, ray 
dear Charles, a contented mind.” 

But in a short time, and before even 
these letters could reach him, his 
melancholy humours were dispersing 
before a more active- and hopeful 
career. He was appointed assistant 
in the office of the Governor-general, 
and the young “ writer ” had become 
attached, once for all, to the political 
department of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s service. Lord Wellesley, the 
then Governor-generaf, recognised his 
ability and the sterling merits of In's 
character. We must find room for 
Mr Kaye’s vivid description of the 
Governor-general, and the new ofiico 
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in GoTernment House which he had 
lately established:— 

“ Lord Wellesley had some time before 
conceived the idea of planting in Ooveru- 
ment House an office under bis own 
immediate superintendence. In prosecu¬ 
tion of this design, it was his wont to 
select from amongst the young civilians 
at the Presidency those who had given 
the fairest promise of intelligence and 
zeal, and to make them his confidential 
assistants. And it is an eminent proof of 
the sagacity of this great statesman that 
he seldom made a selection that was nut 
more than justified by the after-career of 
the man on whom he had fixed his re¬ 
gards. Nor was it the least pleasing of 
his retrospects, forty years afterwards, to 
recall the persons of the young men 
whom he, during the first year of the 
century, had assembled in Government 
House—the persons of John Adam, of 
Bayley, of .Jenkins, and of Metcalfe, ard 
to think of the distinction that iu the 
interval had been attaine<l by his pupils. 

“ Of all men living, perhaps Lord Wel¬ 
lesley was the one around whose charac¬ 
ter and conduct the largest amount of 
youthful admiration was likely to gather. 
There was a vastness in all his concep¬ 
tions which irresistibly appealed to the 
imaginations of his disciples. Their faith 
in him was unbounded. T}ie promptitude 
and decision with which he acted dispelled 
all doubt and disarmed all scepticism. 
Embodied in the person of Lord Welles¬ 
ley, statesmanship was in the eyes of his 
pupils .a splendid reality; they saw in 
him a great man with great things to 
accompli.sh. As he walked up and down 
the spacious Oentral hall of the newly- 
erected Government House, now dictating 
the terms of a letter to be despatched to 
one political fimctionary,nowto another— 
keeping many pens employed at once, but 
never confusing the argument or language 
proper to each—there was a moral gran¬ 
deur about him, seen through which, the 
scant proportions of the little Viceroy 
grew into something almost sublime. 
There could not be a finer forcing-house 
for young ambition. Charles Metcalfe 
grew apace in it. 

*‘From this time Charles Metcalfe looked 
steadily forward. There were nn more 
vain retrospects—no more idle regrets. 
The teftiffia retrnrsum were not to be 
taken. He had formed the resolution of 
not leaving the country until the Gorernor- 
generalship of India was in his hands ! 
And that such would be the end of his 
career was not a mere passing thought— 
an impulsive hope — but an abiding and 
snstaining conviction.’^ 


From Lord Wellesley’s office Charles 
Metcalfe went for a short time as as¬ 
sistant to the resident of Delhi. He 
was next appointed to a mission to 
Lahore, of no little delicacy. It bad 
for its object to form a treaty with 
lluujeet Singh. Here the young di¬ 
plomatist was thrown upon his own 
resources: he had no one to share the 
difficulties or respmihibilitics of his 
mission. As Mr Kaye very justly 
adds, “ there was nothing like tins in 
Lord Grenville’s office." 

No; the young statesman would 
have found no school in England like 
that which he entered at the Govern¬ 
ment House in India. Even if that 
]iighei*^l)ject of his ambiliou—a seat 
in Parliament—had been obtained, 
his political education, in any high 
sense of the term, would not have 
been much advanced. What a man 
may grow to, under any circumstances, 
there is no saying ; but if we have 
statesmen in England, it is in spite of, 
and not owing to, the special training 
that public life accords. A Parlia¬ 
mentary orator, and skilful tactician in 
party warfare, rises to the post of 
statesman; and when there, lie dis¬ 
plays—what ? Parliamentary oratory 
of a still higher character, and party 
tactics still more skilful. It was in 
the natural order of things that it 
shoidd be so. Our public men talk 
well—they do nothing, or do nothing 
well. The discrepancy is lamentable 
between the speech and the measure. 
The principles on which w'C ought 
to act are so amply discussed, and 
then comes forth the action itself in 
the shape of some dim, disfigured 
measure, or some staggering, bewil¬ 
dered course of daily expedients. 
Any boat will do, so it will live in the 
Parliamentary vortex. It is not at 
all consolatory to be told that the 
evil is irremediable; that the House 
of Commons, with its shifting majori¬ 
ties, must not only shape the bill, but 
sliapc the man who frames the bill. 
We must, adopting the old reply, la¬ 
ment the evil, and lament also that 
it Is iiTcmediablc. Iu reading these 
memoirs, and other works which de¬ 
tail our Indian history, we have been 
forced to confess that there is more 
practical statesmanship displayed by 
the servants of the Company than by 
our Ministenal orators. In India, the 
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graTe gnestion of war or peace is evi¬ 
dently ddibemted upon; in England, 
a few traditional maxima, the current 
of diplomacy, and the temper of the 
House, decide all. The Minister de¬ 
liberates only on his Parliamentary 
statement. 

But we must return to Charles 
Metcalfe and his embassy to llunjeet 
Singh. At that time, as now, we 
were alarmed for the security of our 
Indian possessions, but France was 
the military power whose incursions 
were then dreaded. 

“ Already,” writes Mr Kaye, “ was 
French intrigue making its way at the 
Persian court. That was the sure coni- 
mencement of the great game* that was 
about to be played. It was a great thing, 
therefore, to re-establish our ascendancy 
at Teheran—and a great thing to achieve 
the diplomatic occupatioiiof the <*ountrie.s 
between Per-sia and India before our 
enemies could appear upon the scene. To 
accomplish the former object, J ohn Mal¬ 
colm was despatched to the Court of the 
Shah-i-shah; and to secure the latter, 
Mountstuart Elphiiistone and Charles 
Metcalfe were ordered to proceed, the 
former to Cabul, and the latter to La¬ 
hore.” 

It is a very spirited and entertain¬ 
ing account which Mr Kayo gives us 
here of the first embassy of the young 
statesman; and we wish our space 
would allow us to extract it. Met¬ 
calfe’s object was to frame a defensive 
alliance with llunjeet Singh against 
the French; Ruujeet, fall of his own 
ambitions schemes, sought only from 
the Company liberty to extend his 
conquests as he pleased or could, and 
that over tribes who had put them¬ 
selves under English protection. “ If 
the French invade your territory,” 
said our young ambassador, “ you 
will profit greatly by our alliance. If 
they do not, you will not sufter by it.” 
To which plain reasoning the crafty 
Indian replied, “ If yon want my^ al¬ 
liance, yon must have some object to 
gain; you must therefore give me 
sometiiing for my alliance—give me 
permission to extend my territories 
undisturbed on the southern side of 
the Sutlej.” This was the last thing 
in the intention of England; so that 
onr ambassador had to threaten war 
at one moment, and the next, to pro¬ 
pose bis new fiieodly and defensive 


m 

alliance. The aUlance was framed; 
but the whole business ended practi¬ 
cally in a coercion exercised over 
Bunjeet Singh. Great was the skill, 
tact, patience, and determination 
which young Metcalfe displayed as he 
followed the Indian warrior from one 
encampment to another, or was com¬ 
pelled to wait in idleness while the 
versatile and inconstant chief gave 
himself up to pleasure, and would 
hear nothing of war or of politics. At 
one time he writes to Metcalfe propos* 
ing a meeting on the Sutlej. But he 
is tired of business—is eager again to 
enjoy the delights of the wine-cup 
and the zenana. “ Before the British 
envoy had reached the banks of the 
river, Bniiject had again changed his 
mind, and was running in hot haste 
on the wings of love to Umritznr.” 
hletcalfe had to follow him to the 
“ holy city.” 

In this holy city of Umritznr the 
zeal of the Ilindoos must run very 
liigh. An anecdote is here related, 
which shows that a “ conversion ” in 
those parts may even work more tre¬ 
mendous mischief than it docs with ns. 

“ Kunjcct had hoped for.a little while, 
in the arms of his favourite mistress, to 
forget all of royalty except its sensual 
delights. But that which was to have 
been to him only a source of refreshment 
and repose, became the existing cause of 
unexpected trouble and alarm. His 
favourite was a Mussuimauee dancing- 
girl. It may have been in the pleni¬ 
tude of her Mahommedan zeal — or it 
may- have been in the mere wantonness 
of power — that either by force or 
persuasion she had recently converted a 
Hindoo to the faith of Islam—or at least 
subjected liim to its external ritualities. 
The act, from whatever feeling it may 
have resulted, throw Umritzur into a 
ferment of excitement. The shops of 
the holy city were closed. The priests 
of the great temple issued their mani¬ 
festoes, and forbade the people, under a 
ban of excommunication, to open them 
and return to their wonted business ; 
and the houses of Miissulmanee dancing- 
girls, in expiation of the offence of one of 
their tribe, were plundered hiy the out-' 
raged Hindoos.” 

It may be some consolation to find 
that there arc people, and a priesthood, 
a shade worse than any that exist 
amongst ourselves, and that a con¬ 
version in the city of Umritznr may 
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work more terrible consequencea than 
it does at home. To bo sure we 
have found it necessary to ticket the 
looun^d as they are carried into the 
liospital of Balaklava, or Scutari, lest 
Protestant or Catholic should be 
assailed in this prostrate condition, 
and carried off as convertites by 
champions of an opposite creed, by 
some priest full of immitigable zeal, 
or some Bible-readcr from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tottenham Court Chapel, 
as pious and as implacable. But even 
in the neighbourhood of Tottenham 
Court Chapel we have not heard of 
the shops being closed, or all com¬ 
merce forbidden, on the occasion of 
the most portentous conversion. It is, 
we repeat, some consolation to think 
that there are men madder than our¬ 
selves in the holy city of Umritznr. 

IV^e cannot enumerate the several 
steps of promotion to which the 
admirable temper and ability dis¬ 
played in this mission to Lahore 
conducted the young diplomatist. 
We must pass on rapidly. At the 
age of twenty-six we find him ap¬ 
pointed Resident at Delhi; an ap¬ 
pointment, we are told, coveted by 
the oldest oUicers of both services, 
civil and military, and inferior only, 
in the distinction it conferred, to a 
seat at the council-board of govern¬ 
ment. Delhi is, or was, the imperial 
city of thts Great Mogul. The em¬ 
peror Shah Allnm, old, blind, and 
indrm, still held there the mockery of 
a court. Charles Metcalfe was Mayor 
of the Palace. It was the duty of the 
Resident to superintend the affairs of 
this Great Mogul, now the pensioner 
of the commercial company of Lcaden- 
hall Street. He had, in fiict, to pre¬ 
side over the whole government of 
the Delhi territory, the collection of 
its revenue, and the administration of 
jnstico. Tlie Resident “ was a great 
man—he had a court of his own, 
and a large monthly allowance from 
government to supnort it in a state 
of becoming splendour. lie kept open 
bouse. He had what was called a 
‘ Family ’—all the ofiBcei’S attached to 
the Residency, with their wives and 
children, were members of it.” The 
boy who, a little more than ten years 
ago, was on the play-gi‘ound at Eton, 
is now a veritable prince in India. 

The young prince, Mr Kaye thinks. 


was not quite so happy as ho seemed 
to be. Naturally of a cheerful temper, 
and with plenty of work to do, his 
condition could not have been other¬ 
wise than very endurable. “ But 
there were times whan he thouglit 
that for even his brilliant position he 
had paid somewhat too dearly j and 
wiien lie took up his pen to discourse- 
with some members^of his distant 
family, the old clouds i\liich had 
gathered over him during the first 
years of his Indian residence began 
to overshadow him again, and he 
spoke doubtingly of the apparent ad¬ 
vantages of his present and the pro¬ 
mises of his future life.” He still felt 
tliat he was an exile. Prosperity 
itself loses half its charms when wo 
have not onr old friends about us, aud 
cannot receive their congratulations 
or make them participants in onr 
good fortune. It is in the family 
circle that the public honour is really 
enjoyed. Charles Metcalfe had la¬ 
boured on alone, had received his 
reward alone, lie began to look 
forward, when he returned to Eng¬ 
land, to a solitary life; he should 
have no friends there, no connections. 
Worse than all, one sees that the 
Resident at Delhi had allowed his 
ambition to step in between him and 
the prospect of a domestic licarth of 
his own. Marriage no longer wore 
the same aspect that it probably did 
when he was suffeiing from the 

memory of IMiss D-It was now 

a treaty of alliance to be entered into 
only with one of the noble, or the 
more elevated class of society. With 
these views of a matrimonial alliance, 
he calculates that he shall never be 
rich emvgh to marry. 'Writing to his 
aunt, he says, “ I hope to lay by at 
the rate of i‘3000 per annum, which,, 
in twelve or fifteen years, ought to be 
cuongh to enable me to live at home, 
in the plain manner in ivliicii I mean 
to live as an old bachelor; for you 
must: know that I have no thought of 
ever marrying, as I shall never have 
money enough for it, unless I consent, 
which I will not do, to spend the 
whole of it on what is termed living'' 
Metcalfe thought that money had 
better uses than to bo spent on 
hpuscs and furniture, dinners, coaches, 
and servants. lie was right; but 
could he have found uo woman ta 
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tbink as wisely as himself in this 
respect? If marriage itself had not 
become an object of ambition, would 
he have done this injustice to the 
w'hole female sex, of supposing that 
no wife was to be had who would 
agree with him in preferring an un¬ 
ostentatious mode of living, with a 
fund in hand for purposes of charity 
and generosity ? * 

Very liberal and very generons was 
the llcsidcnt at Delhi, both now and 
throughout his career. In this respect 
lie had a princely heart. His dona¬ 
tions were often mutiilicent, and his 
habitual hospitality had no other limit 
than that which a manifest prudence 
Imposed upon it. 

It was not directly from the Resi¬ 
dency at Delhi that the subject of our 
biography was appointed to be a mem¬ 
ber of council; there were interme¬ 
diate steps too intricate to be hero 
traced out; but we must follow him at 
once to this much-coveted position. 
In the year 1827, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
(for both his father and eldest brother 
are now dead, and he has succeeded 
to the title of baronet) took his seat 
in the supremo council of India. This 
position, Mr Kaye tells us, may be a 
most onerous one, or a most indolent, 
as the holder of it is disposed. He may 
enjoy his privilege of a seat at the 
same board with the Governor-general 
—write a few minutes—draw a salary 
of £10,000 a-year—be addressed as 
an “ honourable,”—and subside into 
a nonentity. Or ho may enter zeal¬ 
ously and indefatigably into the admi¬ 
nistration and measures of the Govern¬ 
ment, and, in innumerable and im¬ 
measurable documents, combat inces¬ 
santly the opinions of others and en¬ 
force his own 5 in fact, he may bo 
overwhelmed in w'ork. 

“ Attended by his secretaries, the Go¬ 
vernor-general meets the members of 
council on certain given days—say twico 
—in every week. All the multiform eon- 
ceriis of government requiring adjust¬ 
ment in the different departments of 
state—in the political, the military, the 
financial, the judicial, &c.—are then cur¬ 


sorily discussed and decided; but the 
real business is done at home on the other 
days of the week, where the government, 
messengers are continually presenting 
themselves at the houses of the members 
of council, bearing certain official-looking 
oblong boxes, containing state papers to 
be examined and minuted by the council¬ 
lors. llongh-hcwn by the secretaries, im¬ 
portant despatches, or minutes and me¬ 
moranda on which despatches arc to be 
based, arc sent round for inspection and 
approval. Then the member of council 
either writes his initials on the draft, and 
passes it on without further commeut, or 
he seats himself down to his desk, and 
draws up au elaborate minute on the sub¬ 
ject. These minutes take the place of 
speeches delivered by the^ members of 
popular assemblies. They contain an 
expression of the individual opinions of 
the writer, supported by such facts and 
such argument.? as he can bring to his 
aid. TJius is it, as was said by a distin¬ 
guished living state.cjuan, that ‘ eloquence 
evaporates in scores of paragraphs.’ But 
tile paragraphs have often more of ' elo¬ 
quence ’ in them than the halting sen¬ 
tences which make up the oral discourses 
whicli would appropriate the name. Now 
it is just in proportion as the contents of 
these boxes of state papers are examined 
and commented upon by the member of 
council that his life is oifo of dignified 
ease or interminable toil. Metcalfe soon 
found that his was the latter.” 

It could hardly have been otherwise. 
A man of active mind, acciistonied to 
self-reliance, well acquainted with all 
the affairs of government, it was im¬ 
possible that he should let the state 
papers in their dcspattli-box pass him 
by with the mark only of his initials, 
lie wrote much, and earnestly. Often 
in the minority, we yet feel persuaded 
that this was because he ontstript, 
not because he lagged behind, his fol¬ 
low councillors in just appreciation of 
the principles on which the country 
should be governed. But wo must first 
attend upon him till he reaches the 
pinnacle of his fortune in India, before 
wo allude to the views or principles 
on which he administered its affairs. 

We are now in the year 1831, and 
Lord William Bentinck is Governor- 
general. In the month of August, 


■* Marriage is one of those subjects which men contemplate under very different 
aspects at different times. We must not be thought to bind Metcalfe all Ins life 
through to the expressions of a single letter. When jested upon this subject by his 
friends in India, we are told that he used to appeal to his own want of personal 
attractions—which was certainly an answer, but not a reasan. 
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the five years’ terra of oflice, as mem¬ 
ber of council, would expire. The 
Court of Directors extended the term 
for two years more; and, tQ pass over 
some minor matters, Metcalfe was 
subsequently ai)pointcd to the govern¬ 
ment of Agra, and was also nominated 
Provision^ Governor-general of India, 
on the death, resignation, or coming 
away of Lord William Bentinck. 

The contingency almost immedi¬ 
ately occurred, lie had scarcely 
reached the seat of liis govenimeut 
when advices arrived of the speedy 
departure (on account of ill health) of 
the Governor-general, and he was 
compelled to return to Calcutta. “On 
the 20th March 18d4, he became, 
what more than thirty yeara before he 
declared that he woidd become, Go- 
venior-general of India! ” 

Whether Sir CharlesMetcalfe would 
be allowed to retain his appointment, 
or whether Ministers in Bngland would 
consent to bestow this great prize on 
any other than a political partisan, 
remained to be seen. LeidMelbourne 
was then at the head of the adminis¬ 
tration. The delay in making the 
appointment was unusual. The Court 
of Directors passed a resolution con¬ 
firming the appointment of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. The Crown JMinisters were 
not disposed to ratify this choice. 
•The Company, on their side, seemed 
equally indisposed to accept <?f the 
Whig nominees. Nothing was done. 
New rumours came to India with 
every ship. Nbver were the people 
at Calcutta kept in greater suspense. 
Before the contest could be terminated 
the Whigs resigned. Sir Robert Peel 
came into power. Ho appointed Lord 
Heytesbury to the Governor-general¬ 
ship of India. 

All through the hot weather and 
rainy season of 1835 Sir Charles 
Metcalfe remained at his post, expect¬ 
ing the arrival of Lord Heytesbury. 
But before this nobleman could set 
sail from England, another change 
took place in the Ministry. The 
Whigs returned to power. One of 
their first acts was to cancel his ap¬ 
pointment. Lord Heytesbury had 
received the valedictory entertain¬ 
ment from the East India Company, 
and had made every preparation for 
his voyage by the Jupiter. The 
Whigs were just in time to arrest his 


departure. The Jupiter carried out 
Lord Auckland as the Governor-gene¬ 
ral. 

To Sir Charles Metcalfe were 
brought flattering messages, and the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. 

After having received bis dismissal 
and his diamond cross, the ex-gover¬ 
nor, if he had consulted his own dig¬ 
nity, should have gracefully retired 
from the scene. He committed the 
anti-climax of accepting the govern¬ 
ment of Agra, now reduced to a Lieu¬ 
tenant-generalship. lie was swayed, 
no doubt, by the flattering solicita¬ 
tion of friends who wished to retain 
him ill India. But it was a mistake. 
The late Goveraor-gencral no longer 
felt himself at home in the subordi¬ 
nate position of Lieutenant-general of 
Agra. He suspected that some of 
the measures he had passed in bis 
higher office had not rendered his 
name popular W'ith the authorities in 
England, and that the oflences of the 
late Governor-general were visited 
upon the iieuienant of Agra. He had 
lo.st, he thought, their confidence, or 
their respect, and under this impres¬ 
sion w'l'ote home to resign bis appoint¬ 
ment. The resignation was accepted 
in a cold official manner, without any 
attempt being made to remove the 
impression under which it had been 
made. Finally, in 1838, he set sail 
for England, leaving Calcutta under 
a shower of valedictory addresses 
from all classes of the commnnity. 

To enumerate the addresses which 
in the various periods of his life cither 
welcomed his arrival or regretted his 
departure, would fill pages. There 
was a trunk full of (them amongst the 
papers be left behind. Our Anglo- 
Indians arc a generous, much-applaud¬ 
ing people, or Sir Charles was an ex¬ 
traordinary favourite. Indeed, he de¬ 
served to be such, for his 'private life 
was as much distinguished by kind¬ 
ness and hospitality as his public 
career by a conscientious and intelli¬ 
gent fulfilment of all his duties. The 
following picture of his daily course 
of life, when member of the Supreme 
Council in India, will bo read with 
interest, especially by those who are 
familiar with that country. 

“ Sir Charles Metcalfe was for nearly 
seven yeara a member of the Supreme 
Council of India, and throughout this 
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period he continually resided in Calcutta 
or the near neighbourhood. During the 
first years of his residence at the Presi¬ 
dency, he occupied a house on the banks 
of the river, at Garden Reach, lie sub¬ 
sequently removed to Allipor4 a more 
inland suburb, taking up his abode at 
Government House during the absence of 
the Governor-general, and spending occa¬ 
sional brief intervals of rustication at 
Barrackpore. •Throughout all this period 
he enlivened Calcutta with magnificent 
hospitality. He was in the enjoyment of 
almost uninterrupted health, and he ap¬ 
pears to have been cheerful and .con¬ 
tented. The want which he most la¬ 
mented was the want of leisure. He bad 
little to devote to his books. Except 
from time to time, on the way to and 
from Barrackpore, when a volume of 
some favourite author—often a classical 
one—was his companion, the gratification 
of his love of general reading was almost 
wholly denied to him. He lived conti¬ 
nually in harness, ofiicial and social. He 
rarely, until the business of the day was 
done, went beyond the limits of his own 
premises, llis house at Allipore was 
surrounded by spacious park-like grounds, 
and at early morning he might sometimes 
be seen riding in top-boots—an article of 
equipment in which he always rejoiced— 
on a plump white horse, with a groom 
upon either side of him. His labours com¬ 
menced every morning at seven o’clock. 
From nine to twelve he devoted to break¬ 
fast and the reception of visitors. For 
the most part they were visits of busi¬ 
ness. From twelve to seven he was con¬ 
tinually at work, and frequently when at 
home, with no social claims upon him, 
returned to business afte]f dinner. But 
in spite of these exhausting labours, in a 
most exhausting climate, he never seemed 
to be exhausted. When he appeared at 
the dinner-table in the evening, he was 
cheerful, animated, and entertaining, al¬ 
ways courteous, aifable, and good-natured. 

But the real history of his life at this 
time is to be found amongst liis papers, 
the original drafts of which are now 
before me. They indicate in a very strik¬ 
ing manner both the laboriousness and 
the conscientiousness of the man. There 
was scarcely a subject connected with 
the whole question of our position in 
India to the elucidation of which he did 
not address himself in an elaborate mi¬ 
nute. He was not a wordy writer. He 
went straight to the point—in a few 


pregnaiit sentences stated his opinions— 
and then proceeded to support them with 
a goodly array of facts and arguments. 
There was a straightforwardness of man¬ 
ner in all his writings—no shams and 
pretences—he was not capable of any 
kind of trickery and chicanery.” 

The character here given of his writ¬ 
ings appears to us to be fully borne 
out by the specimens before us. There 
are especially some extracts from his 
“ Minutes,” which are both interer.t- 
ing and valuable. We wish we could 
transfer some of them to our own 
pages. The reader will find them in 
the second volume, page 190 et feq. Of 
such extracts as these we certainly do 
not complain of a reduifdancy. 

As one member of a conncLi, it 
would be dillicult, we presume, to esti¬ 
mate the inllucuce which Sir Charles 
Metcalfe exercised. We must go back 
to his personal .administration of 
affairs at the Residency of Delhi, or 
elsewhere, to see him in distinct and 
individual action. We have a sum¬ 
mary from bis own pen of the traits 
which distinguislied his administration 
at Delhi. “ Capital punishment,” 
he says, “ was generally and almost 
wholly abstained from, and I believe 
without any bad effect. Corporal 
punishment was discouraged, and fi¬ 
nally abolished. Swords, and other 
implements of intestine^ warfare, to 
which the people were 'prone, were 
turned into ploughshai’es, not figu¬ 
ratively alone, but literally also—vil¬ 
lages being made do give up their 
arms, whicli were returned to them in 
the shape of implements of agricul¬ 
ture. Suttees were prohibited. . . . 
The rights of the people were better 
preserved by the maiutenanco of the 
village institutions, and by avoiding 
these pernicious sales of land for ar¬ 
rears of revenue, which iu other pro¬ 
vinces have tended so much to de¬ 
stroy the hereditary rights of the mass 
of the agricultural community.” —• 
Vol. i. p. 471. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe shows himself 
elsewhere very partial to the village 
communities; * and they form an at¬ 
tractive subject of contemplation. But 


* These village communities have been often described, yet^the following account 
of them, extracted firom the Minutes ” of Sir Charles Metcalfe, will bo read with 
interest:— 

«1 admire the structure of the village oommuulties, and am appreliensire that 
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it must not be lost sight of that they 
are essentialJy part and parcel of a 
despotic arbitral^ government. It is 
the weak herding together, and say¬ 
ing to the oppressor—takeyonr taxes, 
take your tribute, and leave ns to our¬ 
selves, to our labour, our poverty, and 
such peace as your wars will render 
possible. It is a striking instance of 
that law of compensation which some 
are fond of tracing throughout human 
life. The dread of the common op¬ 
pressor binds together the village 
community in a contented poverty 
and an unbroken alliance. But pleas¬ 
ing as such an institution may be as a 
subject of contemplation (for ourselves 
we know notliing of its actual details, 
or whether the picture, if seen close 
at hand, would be equally agreeable), 
it must not be forgotten that its con¬ 
tinuance would be impossible under 
the goveinment of equal laws equita¬ 
bly administered. SucU a government 
would excite the desire of gain—call 
forth, in short, the energies and aspir¬ 
ations by which we i)rogrcss. The 
very element of this iustitntiou is con¬ 
tentment with what is and has been— 
a spii-it of contentment not without its 
charms, but which must inevitably 
give way before the spirit of improve¬ 
ment. 

As Governor-general, his adminis¬ 
tration is chiefly distinguished by his 
measure for *the liberation of the In¬ 
dian press. Under his immediate pre¬ 
decessor, Lord William Bentinck, the 
press had been as*ce as it is in Eng¬ 


land; but there were still certain laws^ 
or orders of a severe character, which, 
at the pleasure of any future governor, 
might be called into operation. These 
Sir Charts Metcalfe repealed. 

Every one will call to mind the case 
of Mr Buckingham, whom the autho¬ 
rities of the time thought fit to expel 
from India. Such a measure was soon 
found to be quite ineffcjctivc. They 
could send back an Englishman to his 
own country, and perhaps ruin him by 
so doing; but they could not banish a 
native Indian. Nothing was more 
easy than to put forth some miserable 
native as nominal editor, on whom the 
threat of banishment to England 
would operate rather agreeably than 
otherwise. It was a hopeless contest. 
Blit what was more to the purpose, 
the Government had outlived those 
terrors which formerly haunted it, at 
the least lapproach of education or en¬ 
lightenment to the native population. 
There was a time, writes Mr Kaye, 
when it ivas our policy “ to keep the 
natives of India in the profoundcst 
possible state of barbarism dnd dai'k- 
ness, and every attempt to difluse the 
light of knowledge amongst the people 
w'as vehemently opposed and resent¬ 
ed.” Such, happily, was no longer 
the reigning policy. It was confessed 
in India, as elsewhere, that light is 
better than darkness. 

On this subject, the education of 
the native Indian, Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe expresses the most generous and 
liberal views, lie will not listen for 


direct cugagemeiits for rercniie with each separate landholder or cultivator in a. 
village, might tend to destroy its constitution. 

The village communities are little republicsj having nearly everything that they 
want within themselves, and almost independent of any foreign relations. They 
seem to last where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down; revo¬ 
lution succeeds to revolution; Hindoo, Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Siklr, English, are alt 
masters in turn; but the village communities remain the same. In times of trouble 
they arm and fortify themselves. A hostile army passes through the country. The 
village communities collect their cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pass 
pnprovoked. If plunder and devastati Jii be directed against themselves, and the force 
employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly villages at a distance; but when the storm 
has passed over they return, and resume their occupations. If a country remain, for 
a series of years, the scene of continued pillage and massacre, so that the villages 
cannot be inhabited, the scattered villagers nevertheless return whenever the power 
of peaceable possession revives. A generation may pass away, but the succeeding 
generation will return. The sons will take the place of their fathers—the same site 
fbr the village, the same position for the houses, the same lands will be re-occopied 
by the descendants of those who were driven out when the village was depopulated. 
And it is not a trifling matter that will drive them out, for they will often maintain 
their post through times of disturbance and convulsion, and acquire strength suifleieni 
to resist pillage and oppression with success.” 
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a moment to the selfish plea of danger 
to our own power from the awaking 
intelligence of the people. Why do we 
govern, if not to improve the people ? 
Do we expect to govern eternally, 
and that by a repressive Isystem? 
How, indeed, any man can justify the 
retention of the territory of India, but 
on the ground that wo are enlighten¬ 
ing the people who live on it, is past 
our comprelic'nsion. And even the 
most hardened and unscrupiilous poli¬ 
tician must admit, that, in the event 
of our having to defend our posses¬ 
sions against any European power, it 
is the intelligent Hindoo, capable of 
comprehending the true interests of 
his country—and not the ignorant 
and passionate Indian, who, to escape 
from one tyrant, would blindly rush 
into the power of a greater—on whoso 
alliance we can most safely depend. 

But we must now leave India, and 
follow Sir Charles Metcalfe to Eng¬ 
land. We must pass over the recep¬ 
tion and the compliments. Sir Charles 
had always cherished the desire to 
enter Parliament. Besides, it was 
absolutely requisite for him to have 
some sphere of public duty. Merely 
to live idle on the paternal estate at 
Fern Hill, near Windsor, would have 
been to him a most unsatisfactory ex¬ 
istence. Coupled, too, with his hos¬ 
pitable practices, Fern Hill was found 
a too expensive residence. “ If I 
must refrain,” he said, “ from seeing 
ray friends, of what use is a large 
house and establishment to me ? ” It 
was evident that all bis tendencies 
were still towards public life. A scat 
in the House of Commons was not 
an impracticable object to a man of 
high reputation, and in possession of 
£100,000. He had no sooner landed 
at Bristol than he received a note, 
intimating that he might have Maid¬ 
stone for the consideration of £3000. 
Sir Charles thought that some open¬ 
ing might occur by which he could 
enter Parliament in a manner some¬ 
what more consistent with his own 
viors of the purity which ought to 
reside In a representative assembly. 
He held, indeed, some not verj wise 
opinions upon this subject, ami de¬ 
clared that ho should vote for the 
ballot, and for short Parliaments— 
yes, our oriental radical thought that 
short Parliaments would improve 


the statesmanship of England ! 
Leeds was afterwards suggested to 
him, and finally he was on the 
point of standing an election for Glas¬ 
gow, when an otfer from the Ministry 
of the day turned his steps in a quite 
difierent direction. Instead of enter¬ 
ing Parliament as member for Glas¬ 
gow, he left England as Governor of 
Jamaica. 

The government of Jamaica was at 
that moment in a dead lock. So little 
harmony had existed between Sir 
Lionel Smith and the Assembly, that 
the latter had passed a resolution to 
proceed with no business except what 
was absolutely necessary to keep faith 
with the public creditor, till certain 
concessions had been made by the 
Governor. But what must be called 
the social condition of the island was 
worse than the political. The aboli¬ 
tion of slavery had deprived the land¬ 
ed proprietors of compulsory labour, 
and a regular market for industry w'as 
not yet opened.- Gnder the old sys¬ 
tem, plots of ground had been allotted 
to the slaves for their own mainte¬ 
nance. By cultivating these, the 
manumitted negroes could continue 
to support themselves.. What motive 
had they to work for their former 
master V To have ejected them from 
these plots of ground would have been 
very bad policy, as this would have 
cut off all chance of a Supply of la¬ 
bour. They were-allowed to retain 
them on the payment of a certain 
rent. * 

And now the proprietors had re¬ 
course to a most unfortunate expe¬ 
dient, and one which wore all the fea¬ 
tures of harshness and injustice. As 
the payment of this rent constituted 
the sole immediate stimulant to labour, 
they raised it in a very arbitrary 
manner. They not only adopted a 
new assessment of the provision- 
grounds, but ‘‘instead of placing a 
fixed rent npon any particular house 
and grounds, they varied it according 
to the number of people occupying it. 
They compelled one person to pay 
rent for a holding already paid for by 
another. Even boys and girls capa¬ 
ble of work were summoned to pay 
rent for sharing in the occupancy of 
grounds rented and paid for by tho 
parents. Some who refused payment, 
or were incapable of payment, were 
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cast into prison." No measure conld 
be more arbitrary. It was, in fact, 
reviving, under the name of “ rent,” 
their old right to compulsory labour. 
Stipendiary magistrates were sent out 
from England to protect the negro. 
These, in their turn, are accused of 
neglecting altogether the interest and 
the fair claims of the landed proprietor. 
Amongst the missionaries, too, there 
were men utterly incapable of taking 
a wide view of what constituted the 
welfare and prosperity of the whole 
island: good men, doubtless, but who 
cared o^y for the black population, 
and the interests, spiritual and tem¬ 
poral, which gathered round their 
own chapels.. 

Such was the state of things when 
Sir Charles Metcalfe wis appointed 
Govoiiior of Jamaica. What, it will 
be asked, did he effect? What could 
any mortal Governor edect? lie 
could not bring with him that supply 
of labour without which the prosperity 
of the planter was at an end. There 
was one thing oiil}’ he cQuld do. lie 
conld reconcile opposing factions; he 
conld do justice to the claims of very 
different parties ; ho could act as me¬ 
diator and pouce-maker. Firm, just, 
and conciliatory. Sir Charles Metcalfe 
appears to have succeeded in allaying 
animosities, and creating a certain 
degree of harmetny amongst the he¬ 
terogeneous races and conflicting func¬ 
tionaries of the island, lie obtained 
the confidence of the aristocracy, and 
was, at the saino time, recognised as 
the friend of the negro. A section of 
the missionaries were angrily opposed 
to him; but even these, before ho 
left, were assured of the honesty and 
impartiality of his intentions. 

Here, as in India, his liospitalily 
was profuse. He thought it part of 
the duty of his position to give balls 
and dinner parlies. But he himself 
was increasingly attached to the so¬ 
ciety of a private or domestic charac¬ 
ter. We hear of him living much 
with “ his friend Higginson and his 
family.” He had children about him, 
'tliough not bis own. To so kind a 
man this must have been tho source 
of much pleasure. 

1 hough bis chief mission to Jamaica 
was to reconcile parties, wc find him 
always prompt to act, where any ne¬ 
cessary thing is to bo. done. Tho 


barracks for the troops had been built, 
it seems, in one of the most unhealthy 
situations in the island. “There are,” 
writes Mr Kaye, “ climates of all 
kinds in Jamaica—the healthiest and 
the most deadly. The latter, in all 
parts of the world, are usually selected 
for the location of our British soldiers; 
and there being within the limits of 
the island pestilential l 9 w-lands, con¬ 
tinued residence in which was almost 
certain death, they were selected for 
the site of our principal barracks. In 
tho year 1840 Sir William Gomrn, who 
then commanded the forces in Jamaica, 
wrote to Sir Charles Metcalfe, that 
the flower of the 8:Jd regiment had 
recently been swept down en masse by 
a sudden ‘ blast of disease: ’ ” adding, 
what perhaps may startle some of onr 
temperance people, that all the health¬ 
iest and the steadiest yonng men in 
tho corps had perished, whilst the 
old drunkards had generally survived. 
Tlie old drunkards were u'ell-scasoncd 
vessels, we presume; the lucky resi¬ 
due of some wide general class of 
drunkards, whose fate we will not 
here inquire into. 

Sir William Gomm found in the pre¬ 
sent governor a zealous ally in his at- 
tempttoremedy thisstatoofthings. Sir 
Charles Alctcalfc at once sanctioned, 
by way of experiment, the erection of 
some barracks on the hills, and took 
the responsibility of the measure upon! 
himself. To write home for instruc¬ 
tions involved a dangerous delay. He 
was ready, therefore, if the arrange¬ 
ment did not meet with approbation, 
to regard the expense as falling on his 
own private pnrse. “I have con¬ 
sidered,” he says, “ the health of the 
troops as too important to allow me 
to hesitate in incurring the risk.” 

When he had accomplished in Ja¬ 
maica all that it seemed in his power 
to perform, he solicited to be recalled. 
He returned again to Ihigland. Now, 
at last, one thinks, the public ser¬ 
vant'will take his rest. And, alasl 
that painful disease of whiclr he 
died lias already made its appearance. 
Before his last voyage ho had con¬ 
sulted Sir Benjamin Brodie on what 
proved to bo cancer in the cheek. 
“ My thoughts,” he says in a letter to 
his sister, “ dwell unceasingly on some 
quiet retreat with yon, in some se¬ 
questered nook, secluded from the 
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world, its beartlessness and its yani- 
tj.” The seqnestered nook has been 
secured: it lies in the beautiful county 
of Devonshire. Surely he will rest 
here. No! Humours reach him that 
he is to be appointed Governor-gene¬ 
ral of Canada. Was it the restless 
heart of the statesman, or the voice 
of duty, which drives him forth? 
Both; but, at all events, wc are sure 
that the senso'of duty was not ab¬ 
sent. The appointment comes, and 
it is accepted; and the old Indian is, 
in a few months, struggling amidst 
the snows of Canada. For he has to 
perform the last part of his journey in 
a sleigh thrpugh the snow; the rail¬ 
roads are blocked up, and onr tropical 
governor is being dragged for four 
days through the deep snows of the 
north. 

No appointment could have been 
found for him, at that moment, in the 
whole political world,whose duties were 
more laborious,more anxious,more des¬ 
perately difficult in their vciy nature, 
than this of Governoi’-gcncral of Ca¬ 
nada. Mr Kaye puts before us very suc¬ 
cinctly the extremely perplexing posi¬ 
tion in which the Governor was placed. 
Besides the opposition of parties, 
embittered as>it was in Canada by the 
diversity of race—besides that some¬ 
thing like a civil war had scarcely sub¬ 
sided—there was a constitution which, 
as matters stood, could not vork. 11 
contained in it two rival Fxeentives— 
the Governor and an Executive Coun¬ 
cil, appointed nominally by the Crown, 
but virtually by the Lower House of 
Assembly, to which the Council de¬ 
clared itself responsible. This Exe¬ 
cutive Council professed to govern the 
country as representatives of the ma¬ 
jority of the House of Assembly. 
Such a plan was sndiciently intelli¬ 
gible, if the Canadas were to bo in¬ 
dependent States, or the Governor 
from England consented to be a mere 
tool ill the liands of the Council. Sir 
Charles Bagot, Metcalfe’s predecessor, 
had been for some time incapacitated 
by iUncss from making head against 
the encroachments of the Council, 
and the struggle' between the two 
powers was reserved for Metcalfe o ad¬ 
ministration. 

Into minute particulars we cannot, 
of course, enter; but the nature and 
results of the contest admit of being 


told in a few words. The Exeentive 
Council demanded that no officeshonld 
be filled, no appointment made, with¬ 
out their sanction. Wo are, they ar¬ 
gued, in the same relation to the 
House of Assembly, as Ministers in 
England to the Parliament in Eng¬ 
land. Wo are responsible to it for 
the acts of Government; these acts 
must bo ours, or the result of our ad¬ 
vice, otherwise we cannot bo respon¬ 
sible for them. Unless our demand is 
complied with, there can be no such 
thing as llcspoiisible Government. 

Oil the other hand, Sir Charles con¬ 
tended, that, by relinquishing his 
jiatronagc, he should be surrendering 
the prerogatives of the Crown ; and 
should also incapacitate himself aud all 
future Governors from acting as mo- 
der.ator between opposite factions. 

It was not long before an appoint¬ 
ment, made by Sir Charles, brought 
the contest to an issue. Messrs Bald¬ 
win and Lafoiitaiu.e, the -two leading 
members of the Executive Council, 
urged upon the Governor to retract 
this appointment, or to promise that 
no other should be made without their 
advice. The Governor was firm. The 
Executive Council resigned. 

They resigned on the full conviction 
that the Governor would be unable to 
find successors to replace them. 
Unless these colonial ministers have 
tlie support of the House of Assembly, 
it is impossible for them to carry on 
the alluirs of Government, and there 
was no other party except that which 
had seceded, to which the house would 
accord its conlidcncc. But as Sir 
Charles had succeeded in Jamaica by 
Iris conciliatory temper, so here he 
triumphed by that tirmucss and con¬ 
stancy of purpose which so admirably 
united with the gentler traits of his 
character. To form n now ministry 
was, under these circiimstauces, a 
most dilficult task. Office went beg¬ 
ging ; a Solifitor-generalsliip is offered 
to six individuals, aud persevoriugly 
refused by all. But Sir Charles is as 
persevering in his offers, and at last a 
seventh is found, who accepts. The 
simplicity aud courtesy of his demea¬ 
nour led his opponents into a great 
error. From the first they despised 
their antagonist. They thought their 
victory was sure. They oven treated 
him, in their official interconrso, with 
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contempt. Sir Chfirles made no alter¬ 
ation in his ovrn demeanour. He was 
the same earnest, straightforward, 
simple-minded man, intent on what he 
understood tobehis duty. Men present 
addresses and petitions to him of no 
complimentary or friendly character. 
Never is there any offence manifested; 
never does he retreat even into official 
coldness and reserve. He takes every 
such opportunity to .argue manfully 
his own case; ho is strong in his own 
convictions; he is perpetually making 
converts of others; and whether iie 
converts them or not, men begin to 
see that the Governor is neither a 
weak man nor a tyrannical man, but 
one who understands the duty of his 
own position, and means to fulfil it. 
He is ten weary perilous months in 
forming a Council or a Ministry, but 
ho succeeds at length. 

The new Council, however, could 
not hope for the support of the Lower 
House of Assembly as then consti¬ 
tuted. It was necess.ai 7 to exert his 
prerogative, and to dissolve the As¬ 
sembly. And now aU depends on 
the issue of a general election. The 
wliole country was in a state of great 
excitement., There were serious ap¬ 
prehensions of riot and bloodshed. 
One party, there can be no doubt, would 
not have been unwilling to push the 
contest to a disruption with the 
mother country. 

When the newly-elected Assembly 
met, the strength of parties was im¬ 
mediately tried in the choice of a 
Speaker. The Ministerial candidate 
was voted into the chair by a majo¬ 
rity of three. In the next division, 
that on the Address, the majority was 
increased to six. Sir Charles had 
won. 

Bat the position of the Governor 
was far from being a secure one. The 
majority continued very small, and 
any dissension amongst his followers 
would convert it into a minority. 
Gladly would he have returned to 
England; but he must stay, he felt, 
and w’atch over the work of his own 
hands. The mortifications, the anxie¬ 
ties, the personal annoyances he had 
to sastaln, were such as tasked to the 
utmost his own fiue temper and noble 
courage. “ I never witnessed,” says 
Mr E. G. Wakefield, who had large 
experience of the anxieties and irrita- 
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tions of Canadian politics—“ I never 
witnessed such patience under provo¬ 
cation. 1 am speaking now of what 
I saw myself, and could not have be¬ 
lieved without seeing. It was not 
merely quiet endurance, but a con¬ 
stant good-humoured cheerfulness and 
lightness of heart, in the midst of 
trouble enough to provoke a saint, or 
make a strong man ill. To those who, 
like me, have seen tln%o Governors of 
Canada literally worried to death, this 
was a glorious spectacle.” 

But the story of his fortitude is not 
half told. These trials of his patience— 
this responsibility of the public man, 
who, in the discharge of his plain duty, 
ran the risk of finding himself pro¬ 
claimed as the author of a civil war— 
all this was endured at a time when 
the most frigiitful of human diseases 
was eating into his very life. His 
face was being gradually consumed by 
cancer; the sight of one eye w.as 
already destroyed by it; in his dark¬ 
ened room, in incessant pain, either 
from the malady itself, or the sharp 
remedies applied to it, he h.ad now to 
dictate the despatches to England, 
giving an account of all these civil 
broils. 

Years ago, and when residing at 
Calcutta, a friend had one day noticed 
a red spot upon his cheek, and under¬ 
neath it a single drop of blood. The 
blood was wiped away; the red spot 
remained. For a long while it occa¬ 
sioned neither pain nor anxiety. A 
little time before his departure from 
India, disquieting symptoms appeared; 
and on his arrival in England ho con¬ 
sulted Sir Benjamin Brodie. But it was 
not till his return from Jamaica that 
it received the attention it really de¬ 
manded. Then, consultations of the 
most eminent surgeons and physicians 
were held, and the application of a 
sevei*e caustic was determined on. 
When told that it would probably 
“ destroy the cheek through and 
through,” he only answered, “ What 
you determine shall be done at once; ” 
and that same afternoon the painful 
remedy was applied. 

The physicians and surgeons of 
London had done what they could for 
him, and he retired into the country. 
“ They have given me,” ho writes to 
a friend, “ my congee to return. So 
I returned; but there the malady is. 
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They, however, triamph in a supposed 
care, and I ought to have more faith 
iu their decision.” The disorder had 
not been eradicated; but we presume 
it had been checked for a time, or he 
would hardly have accepted the ap¬ 
pointment to Canada. 

Here wo have seen that it grew 
rapidly worse, manifesting all its most 
virulent symptoms, llis Canadian 
doctors hesitated to apply the power¬ 
ful caustic recommended by Sir Ben¬ 
jamin Brodic; they counselled him to 
return to England. “ 1 am tied to 
Canada by my duty,” was his con¬ 
stant reply. ” Mr George Pollock, 
house surgeon of St George’s Hospital, 
was despatched from England to ex¬ 
amine the case, and apply the most 
approved remedies. No aid which 
science could give was wanting, but 
the disease was beyond all medical 
control. Its ravages were now most 
painful and distressing. Still he bore 
up. “In his darkened room or his 
.sheltered carriage he rvas still the 
Governor - general; and whatever 
might be the infirlnitics of his body, 
the strength of his mind was unim¬ 
paired. The confidential despatches 
Avhich he dictated in the spring and 
summer of 184.5 ai'c unsurpassed in 
clearness and iu vigour,both of thought 
and diction, by any that he overwrote 
in his best days of bodily case." 

So far as the body was concerned, 
it was but the wreck of a man that 
hvjw remained. On this wreck or 
ruin, however, was to descend, as if 
in mockei’y, the coronet of nobility. 
He was to write himself “ Lord Met¬ 
calfe.” Idle as the honour was iu it¬ 
self to the childless invalid, it was 
still a testimony that bis .services had 
been appreciated. It told the Cana¬ 
dians, too, that he was held iu honour 
at home, and thus, in some measure, 
strengthened his hands. 

“ But he was dying—dying no less 
surely for the strong will that sustaitied 
him, and the vigorous intellect which 
glowed in his shaUered frame. A little 
while, and he might die at his post. The 
winter was setting in; the navigation was 
closing. It was necessary at once t' de¬ 
cide whether Metcalfe should now pre¬ 
pare to betake the suffering remnant of 
himself to England, or to abide at Mon¬ 
treal, if spared, till the coming spring. 
But lie would not trust himself to form the 
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decision. He invited the leading members 
of llis council to attend him at Monklands; 
and there he told them that he left the 
issue in their hands. It was a scene never 
to be forgotten by any who were present 
in the Governor-general’s sheltered room 
on this memorable occasion. Some were 
dissolved in tears. All were agitated by 
a strong emotion of sorrow and sympathy, 
mingled with a sort of wondering admira¬ 
tion of the heroic constancy of their chief. 
He told them, that if they desired his con¬ 
tinuance at the head of the Government— 
if they believed that the cause for which 
they had fought together so manfuUy 
would suffer by his departure, and that 
they therefore counselled him to rcuain 
at his post, he would willingly abide by 
tJieir decision.” 

What their decision was it need 
hardly be said. Lord Metcalfe em¬ 
barked for England quietly and unos¬ 
tentatiously, as bis suffering state 
compelled, lie carried with him the 
love of many and the respect of every 
generous opponent; but he could not, 
from tlie nature of the struggle in 
which he had.betfn engaged, expect 
to quit tho shores of Canada with the 
same imauimous approbation that had 
erected to his memory the “ Metcalfe 
Hall” at Calcutta, or ripscd his sta¬ 
tue in Spanish Town, Jamaica. Men 
will inevitably judge of the Canadian 
administration of Lord Metcalfe as 
their sympathies lean towards a 
free and independent government of 
that country, or to the preservation 
of its union with the Crown of Eng¬ 
land. To Metcalfe, however, it was 
not permitted to ask himself the ques¬ 
tion, whether the connection between 
tho two countries ought to be con¬ 
tinued or not ? It was bis duty, by 
every constitutional measure, to up- 
liold that connection. Acting in this 
llis adnunistrativc capacity, he Avas 
unavoidably tluOAvn into opposition 
against those who bore tbc title of the 
liberal or patriotie^arty. 

Lord Me^tcalfc rctnrncd to England 
—returned' to doctors and the dark¬ 
ened room. He was in coustaut pain 
except when under tho influence of 
narcotics; bat he made no complaint, 
and not only endured with fortitude, but 
amidst his sufleriugs manifested the 
same consideration for the comfort 
and convenience of others which had 
always marked his conduct. All 
hope of ever being able to take his 

r 
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seat in the House of Lords had been 
abandoned. Garter King-of-Arms 
sends him the prescribed formula of 
the ceremony; — court robe-makers 
solicit his lordship’s patronage;—the 
doors of Parliament are thrown wide 
open to him—a little too late 1 

At the Oriental Club in Hanover 
Square are gathered together all the 
men of any note connected with the 
government of India. He is not for¬ 
gotten by them amongst whom he 
had first and longest laboured; and 
an address penetrates into his sick 
chamber, signed by govornors-gone- 
ral and governors of every depart¬ 
ment. “The parchment on which 
their nameanre inscribed could scarcely 
be spread out in his room, when it 
was presented by Lord Auckland.” 
The dying man burst into tears. “ It 
is easy,” ho said, “ to bear up against 
ill-usage, but such kindness as this 
quite overpowers me.” 

Surely no man ever displayed a 
more admirable union of fortitude, of 
firmness, of decision, with tenderness 
of heart and constant gentleness of 
disposition. It is with pleasure we 
find that so amiable a man was not 
loft, during ^his painful period of his 
life, without the care and aflectioii of 
a female friend. The last thing we 
hear is the sound of a sister’s h.arp 
soothing his anguish, or rendering him 
oblivious 'Of it for a time. The last 
tiling^ we sec is the kindly patient 
tottering from his chair, to put the 
cover on his sister’s harp when she 
had ceased playing on it. 

Lord Metcalfe, first and last of the 
title, died htli September IHIG. lie 
was interred in a quite private and 
unostentatious manner in the family 


vault in the little parish church of 
Winkfield, near Fern Hill. Ho had 
often expressed a wish that this 
should be his last resting-place. On 
a marble tablet in this church is an 
epitaph written by Mr Macaulay, who 
knew him and bad served with him in 
India. It is somewhat long for an 
epitaph,- but it is brief and compen¬ 
dious as a summary o,f his history and 
his character. It is far better than 
any we could present to the reader. 
Let us therefore close our own 
abridged and necessarily imperfect 
account of this excellent man by ex¬ 
tracting it. 

Near this stone is laid CJiART/es 
TnKOPniLCS, first and last Loito Mkt- 
CALPE, a Statesman tried in many high 
posts and difficult coujuncture.s, and 
found eoLual to all. The Three Greatest 
Dependencies of the British Crown were 
suGGCs-sirely intrusted to his care. In 
India his fortitude, his wisdom, his pro¬ 
bity, and his moderation are held in. 
honourable remembrance by men of many 
races, langua|;cs, and religious. In Ja¬ 
maica, still convulsed by a social revolu¬ 
tion, he calmed the evil passions which 
long suffering had engendered in one 
class and long domination in another. 
In Canada, not yet recovered from the 
calamities of civil war, he reconciled 
contending factions to each other and to 
the mother country. 

“ rublic c.stecm was the just reward of 
his public virtue, but tho.se only who en¬ 
joyed the privilege of his friendship could 
appreciate the whole worth of his gentle 
and noble nature. Costly monuments in 
Asiatic and American cities attest the 
gratitude of nations which he ruled; tliia 
tablet records the sorrow and the pride 
with which his memory is cherished by 
Private Affection." 
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BUL^VER. 


Every age has its own recognised 
and anthoritative mode of dispensing 
fame. When genius has stolen its way 
noiselessly, or with the shouts and 
exaltation of a triamphal progress, as 
the case may happen, to that height of 
undisputed eminence, on the way to 
which so many falter, and stumble, 
and die, it is time for the approbation 
of the great spectator Public to take 
a distinct and definite form. We do 
not, in these days, crown the poet’s 
bust with laurels, or make him a pub¬ 
lic ovation. Wo no longer confer upon 
him court appointments, or offices of 
state. He is a singer, a maker, a hie¬ 
rophant of *the universal mysteries, 
but it is by no means certain that he 
is the better qualified on that account- 
for the duties of a royal lackey, or the 
loftier necessities of a legislator. Wo 
cannot count it other than a specious 
fallacy, that the man who is inspired 
for song, or gifted for story, should be 
accepted in right of this one power 
which he has above his fellows, as the 
man moat able to rule and govern a 
world of men. It may be very well 
for Mr Carlyle to rave of Burns as the 
one Titan in his mean century. Burns, 
poor glorious waif, who had no domi¬ 
nion in that lost empire, that world 
of unrule and rebellion, himself—had, 
happily, only songs, and not laws, to 
make for mankind, as the gi’cat Provi¬ 
dence of heaven appointed it; and 
though we cannot sufficiently resent 
that contempt under the guise of 
honour, that wilful mis-appreciatiou 
and hse majestif^ which would make 
genius the pensioner of wealth and 
rank, and fills the world with clamour, 
when the splendid beggar receives only 
a commission for “ ganging auld beer- 
barrels" at the hand of power, we 
have an equally small esteem for the 
overweening estimation, which ima¬ 
gines the writer to be necessarily 
possessed of the latent might of go¬ 
vernment, an appanage and addition 
by the way to his more distinguished 
gift. If Burns were but a centu.y or 
two farther back, we could imagine 
a fine allegory in his exeisemanship— 
a bitter, but most needful and telling 
lesson to all who should come after 


him. Here was a man whom God 
himself had gifted with one of the 
grandest gifts of heaven—.the only 
man in his century fit to make Ikws 
and govern men, says Mr Carlyle; but 
at all events, in sober truth a wonder¬ 
ful man, reacliing far above his fellows, 
with higher pleasures and higher 
achievements within his reach than 
any that they could aspire to; yet this 
man must build his fiopes upon a piec'.i 
of patronage—must wait to see what 
will be done for liim I What was done 
for him was a just answer^o the fatal 
and foolish theory which makes the 
poet a mendicant. He was abler to 
be a poet than any one else in the 
three kingdoms; but he was not abler 
to be a minister of state, or oven an 
exciseman; and the man so greatly 
gifted, who could not, or would not, 
conquer fortune for himself, received 
justly that dolq of public charity, the 
record of whicli remain.^ to us a bitter 
and a deserved satire upon the so- 
called claims of genius. Had Burns 
been made a privy-councillor, the 
Burnses of future generations, and 
many a deluded pretender who was no 
Burns, might have been bound for ever 
to this fatal mendicancy, this waiting 
for something to be done for them. But 
Burns was only made an exciseman; 
and worldly power, wiser in its gene¬ 
ration than poets and. their patrons, 
recorded thus for ever its contempt 
of the unseemly petition, and taught 
the world, by an example, what alms 
it thought meet to bestow upon one 
whoso princely endowments reached 
to fortunes greater than it had at its 
disposal, and wiiat luck the poet is 
like to have, when it pleases the poet 
to go a-begging, instead of working 
out his own fate and fortune like a 
common man. 

Wo aro not speaking of Burns, 
however, nor of that lamentable apo¬ 
theosis of his ruin, nor of the clai;:::3 
of genius iu general and thwmost ade¬ 
quate way of recognising them; but 
rather of the present form in which 
public approval is (without entering 
into the question of should-be) made 
known to the literary favourites of the 
public. Her Majesty does not call 
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them to her counsels, 
neighbonrs did; nor confer embassies 
and consulships upon them, ^ our 
American cousins do. There is not 
even an order of merit, a ribbon or a 
cross, to mark out to public regard the 
man whom multitudes would delight 
to honour; but nevertheless these 
multitudes make a voice for them¬ 
selves. When the favourite is suflBl- 
ciently established in their regard, the 
crowd rushes, million-strong, against 
the stout barricade of copyright, and 
forthwith Fame, seated on the sum¬ 
mit thereof, casts down a shower of 
volumes, green, and buff, and many- 
tinted, upon their heads; and in the 
glories of a People’s Edition the au¬ 
thor straightway becomes a classic, 
and takes his recognised seat upon 
the literary Olympus, one of the 
deities of the same. 

Fes, though Mr Ilarrison Ains¬ 
worth shares his glories — though 
there are no green books so plentiful 
at railway stations as the multitudi¬ 
nous green books of Mr G. P. K. 
James—there can still be no doubt 
tlmt the great public acknowledg¬ 
ment which wc make in these days of 
an author’s Qlaims to the popular suf¬ 
frage, is in this fact of a cheap edition 
of his works. It is the lasting nicoir 
to the poet’s singing—the permanent 
call before the curtain of the great 
playwriglft—the seal of a popular re¬ 
putation. 

For our own part, wc do not pre¬ 
tend to admiro.cheap editions. 'I’hoy 
are great things for the lovers of 
reading, who may chance to have a 
voracious appetite and a light purse ; 
but they arc very poor things for the 
lovers of books. Wo are content to 
wait a year or two for our set of the 
Waverley Novels—those household 
friends and kindly visitors, and to 
spend the price of it in a circulating 
library subscription, rather than buy 
the cheap edition of those cherished 
and familiar acquaintances. Not¬ 
withstanding, when it came to the 
public car that the novels of Sir E. B, 
Lytton had been purchased at a fabn- 
lons price for a cheap reprint, there 
c'au be little doubt that this great test 
of the great writer’s popularity gave, 
in almost every mind, a certain 
stability and permanence to his 
fame. 
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Fame is not gained in a day. Be¬ 
fore yon were born, young reader, 
who are still in the Alallravers period,- 
and have a romantic admiration for 
those tall, gloomy, handsome, unfor¬ 
tunate heroes and poets, tl is reputa¬ 
tion—versatile, yet consistent—m any- 
sided, but always individual, began to 
be. It has known its ebb and its flow, 
its decadence and revival, like every¬ 
thing else that is human. The public, 
who know very well, as Sir E. B. 
Lytton knows, that tlio great event 
of falling in love, however frc(iuently 
repeated, is not enough to fill up the 
natural measure of a life, ha 1 even 
begun, if it must be confessed, to 
weary of Bnlwer; when suddenly 
spring came to the languid genius, 
which was not made to sigh away its 
being upon the false ideals which 
please the young. Tlio Caxtons, wdth 
its healthy English daylight, put out 
the lingering taper of the Znnonis, 
and the falling reputation burst into 
a blaze to decline no more. 

And wc would clearly premise, be¬ 
fore we go further, that it is not to Biil- 
wer the author of some score of tales, 
but to Bulwer the author of Pelham^ 
The Cintons, and Novel, that wc 
assign the highest place araongmodern 
writers of fiction. There is always 
power in the creations of his fancy; 
ho is always polished, witty, learned ; 
hut his host of miscellaneous works 
do not raise him so much above the 
surrounding crowd as to call for a 
special distinction. In these three 
books, his first and his latest efforts, 
he alone raises himself to his full 
lieiglit of stature. Ilis .acquaintance 
with the lower groundwork of society 
docs not at an}' time roach the kindly 
and familiar knowledge of Dickens; 
and his expositions of tlic lordly world 
of rank and riches, in wdiich lie is 
perhaps more at home, arc not distin¬ 
guished by the keen and poignant 
insight which, belongs to Thackeray; 
yet *1118 books are more perfect pro¬ 
ductions than either of these his con- 
tonaporarlcs have yet to boast of, and 
he is himself a larger spirit, a more 
complete and perfect man. Touches 
of pathos, which ho never reaches, 
and flashes of bright humour, e<inally 
foreign to his pages, are in other 
writers of the day; yet we do not 
falter in our judgment, that Bulwer is. 
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tlie greatest of modem artists ia the 
sphere he has chosen—the first novel¬ 
ist ofhis time. We will never, indeed, 
say Sir Edward, os we say Sir Walter 
—^we cannot take the roan of fashion, 
the lofty sentimentalist, the profoimd 
thinker, into onr heart with the affec¬ 
tionate appropriation wherewith we 
cling to the greatest of all fictionists, 
past or present,‘our own kind father- 
like Magician, the most real, the most 
hnmnn of historians. No one in¬ 
vades the supreme uuenvied place of 
Scott; but in this generation, which 
has qnickcned its pace so mightily in 
its own self-complacent opinion, since 
the days of Scott were ended, there is, 
in our apprehension, no pinnacle so 
high as that on which we hang our 
w'reath to Bulwer—like the Homan 
emperor, a prince among his equals, 
the first of his craft. 

Before proceeding to discuss the 
merits on which we ground our pre¬ 
ference, let us glaocc aside a moment 
upon two other authors of eminence, 
wholiavo received, liko Bulwer, within 
a*very short time, the honours of a 
People’s Edition. Novelists by tlic 
mere necessity of nature, and love of 
the art, the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the present learned 
Recorder of Hull, can never bo sup¬ 
posed to be. To neither of these dis¬ 
tinguished writers ia their story the 
principal object, .and this deprives 
them necessarily of many of the easy 
and unconscious graces into which 
the man who tells his talc out of pure 
love for telling it, falls unawares. On 
the other hand, however, the Purpose, 
whose greater form is always visible 
behind the Story, gives a loftiness and 
weight to their productions; and 
while we set ourselves to make ac¬ 
quaintance with men in the pages of 
other novelists of equal standing, and 
have our eyes directed to those more 
delicate touches of perception and in¬ 
sight which qualify the author for Jiis 
work, it is the flashing meteors of 
political opinion, the discussions of 
policy, the crafts of state, for which 
we look in the works of Disraeli; 
while in Mr Warren’s serious 1 's- 
tories we prepare ourselves to trace 
the hand of Providence working out 
their frightful doom upon vice and 
falsehood, but in duo time vindicat¬ 
ing and always sustaining the pure 


and true. Mr Disraeli is no less a poli¬ 
tical writer for the scanty love-story 
which winds its silken thread through 
bis pages. We do not think of ac¬ 
cepting such a visionary personage as 
Sybil, or even the more real and 
human proportions of Coningsby, as 
representatives of the men and women 
of the time; but, without hesitation, 
we accept Tadpole and Taper, true 
impersonations of a class, which class, 
henceforward, are known as Tapers 
and Tadpoles, and by no other name. 
Nor can wo tlunk of mere licroca and 
heroines in cither the first or the 
latest work of Mr Warren. In the 
terrible histories of his i)iary of a 
iMte Physician, wo arc overwhelmed 
by the constant presence of some 
great invisible power, which strides 
upon tlio criminal with the relentless 
steps of Fate; and wc can feci the 
mad impatience of the slowly dying 
sinner, and the majestic calm of Pro¬ 
vidential retribution, which willncitlicr 
bo hastened nor retarded by all the 
chafings of hlimanity. The same 
principle, but the briglitcr side of it, 
makes the Avhole argument of Now 
(uiil Then, where we feel again that wc 
liaitO less to do witli the hetors in the 
st(| y than with the great unseen Dis¬ 
penser of Events; and the book is not 
so much warm with the comings and 
goings of common men and women, 
as solemn with the stately steps of 
Providence, confounding guilt aud 
establishing innocence, but only “ in 
its own time.” It is true tliat we 
owe to Rlr Disraeli scenes of lighter 
and kindlier auimation, with many a 
fine outburst of enthusiasm, and some 
admirable portraits; and to Mr 
Warren one well-compacted novel, 
and such a vivid picture of one phase 
of life, that we cannot enter at the 
glass doors of a fashionable shop, 
without finding ourselves accosted by 
the bland tones of Mr Huckaback, or 
“ served " by the agile attentions of 
Mr Titmouse: but not the less do 
these gentlemen hold their distinct 
place among, and yet separate from, 
the writers of novels. The one, self- 
contained and passionless, is always 
in the tribune •, the other, with a keen 
and serious eye, surveys the mystic 
crossings of the threads of fate—traces 
them one by one through the entangle¬ 
ment, and “justifies the ways of God 
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to man.” Perhaps a better type of the 
political novelist could scarcely be 
found, take him all in all, than Mr 
Pisraeli; and Mr Warren is oiir 
moralist. 

Neither politician nor moralist, yet 
something of both—neither a weeping 
philosopher nor a mocking satirist, 
yet skilled in all the weapons of wit 
and wisdom, is the great writer whose 
name stands at the head of our page. 
That be is a man of lively and uni¬ 
versal ambition, or, rather, that his 
conscious powers cannot endure to be 
foiled by anything, we may discern 
by a glance at the present list of 
Messrs Koutlcdgc, at the past lists of 
Messrs Colburn and Bentley. An old 
advertisement of novels is a curiosity; 
it is only twenty years ago, yet here 
are sundry hies of books, arranged in 
the properest order, each with iis 
little quotation, the praise of some 
kind critic, each—it is a linmiliating 
truth—as dead as the Pharaohs, as 
much forgotten and out of miud as 
the builder of the Pyramids. Among 
these defnnet volumes are sprinkled, 
with no sparing hand, the productions 
of onr author; and descending from 
that period*to this, we can trace him 
from vein to vein, and from age to 
age; from the revels of the gay Pom- 

E eians to the feats of the romantic 
ighwayjnen—from the table of Bol- 
ingbroke to the feast of Harold—from 
the Byronic twilight of sentimentalism 
to the lightsome day of My Novel. 
Tam another page, and the same 
hand, weary of perpetual conquest, 
has tried another field, and is already 
a successful dramatist, and a writer 
of terse and powerful verse. This is 
surely a wide enough basis to build 
reputation upon; and when it is 
added that Sir E. B. Lytton, when it 
pleases him, can speak as well as 
write, it may be fairly acknowledged 
that this restless intellect, this prompt 
and curious miud which is not content 
to leave any pursuit untried, has fol¬ 
lowed, with a worthy enthusiasm, 
almost all the peaceful pathways that 
lead to fame. 

It is cousiderably more than twenty 
years since, in Pelham^ the young 
author made his debut, with a bi'il- 
liance which we in those days look 
back upon with envy. A first appeai*- 
anoe is not nearly so much an event 


now as then, for novel-writing was 
much less a common amusement 
twenty years ago, and the public had 
greater leisure to be interested. But 
he who would read Pelham to-day, 
does not get it in the musty volumes 
of its primitive issue: it is now one of 
those perennial books which are always 
renewing themselves, and you can 
choose your edition: To say what 
Pelham is, may look somewhat unne¬ 
cessary at this time: how a young, 
inexperienced, and nnmatured intellect 
could have produced it, is its great 
wonder, and that it is worthy of the 
Bulwer of to-day is its great praise. 
The grace and lightness with which 
the superficial character of Pelham 
is sustained, and the skill with which 
his deeper and true character unfolds 
and expands under this crust, show 
us at once the easy and graceful 
power, which does not require to rack 
or distort its faculties for a great 
achievement. Strangely enough, there 
arc still matter-of-fact, good people, 
who complain that our hero is a cox¬ 
comb, and cannot see how nicaly 
assumed is this mantle of superb 
foppery, nor how smilingly and good- 
humouredly aware of it is its wearer 
himself. From the easy tone of the 
beginning, the qniet and amnsing 
narrative of those conventional falsi¬ 
ties in the midst of which Pelham was 
born, the counsels of Lady Frances, 
and the purposes of her obedient son, 
how soon we begin to see the real soul 
kindling uuder the proper and well- 
considered garments of the young man 
of fashion—the “ rising man” of the 
“ highest circles.” Not that Mr Pelham 
is less real in his trifiings than in his 
higher pursuits; there is so much 
vigour and unity in this gifted person¬ 
age, that ho enters into everything 
with gusto, and docs his foppery as 
heartily as his statesmanship. Whether 
he is discussing most classic erudition 
with Vincent, or engaged in a course 
of moral philosophy with the respect¬ 
able Job Johnson, or flirting with 
Lady Harriet, or dining with Lord 
Guloseton, there is always a sincere 
relish for his present occupation in 
the accomplished Mr Pelham. He 
is never awkward in his part, nor 
does it cost him trouble to cover bis 
graver schemes with a veil of levity; 
for why, his levities and his schemes 
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are eqnally characteristic, and each equally independent of relham and of 
an indivisible part of the man.' When the story, are those long critical con- 
we find him at last awakened to real versatlons in which the author, of 
and deep emotion, and when his mal/ce ^irepense, and in avowed defi- 
history and onr interest in him attain ance of criticism, too often indulges 
their climax in the daring and sue- himself. The author of Pelham is, of 
cessful enterprise by which he proves necessity, an authority in the rules of 
Glanville’a innocence, we are no his own art; but we cannot but think 
longer able to regard our hero with this a blunder, and not the less so 
that toleration and good-humoured that it is done with deliberation. If 
forbearance, wdiich wo have been apt the first object of a novelist is to in¬ 
to exercise towards this handsome tercst his audience in his characters, 
coxcomb, the fashionable son of Lady it is surely a very unfair exorcise of 
Frances Pelham. Yet he is still an his privilege, when he has interested 
exqnisite through all. One never loses them, and called into existence that 
sight of the dainty gentleman who pleasant anxietytwhich is the gieat 
does not scrnple to risk his life on Ids attraction of a novel, to trifle with it 
friend’s behalf, but who, with a half by interposing a chapter of talk— 
comic dismay, shudders at the risk of pure talk—w'hich might just as well 
his complexion; and it is no small be a dialogue between A and B, ami- 
pow'cr v'hich, while it makes us con- ably bent on increasing the know- 
fident of Mr Pelham’s nerve, and ledge of their fcllow-crcatnres, as part 
vigour, and cool courage, in the despe- of an animated and rapid history, 
rate expedition ho is bound on, makes Wo do not fancy, for our own part, 
us quite aware, at the same time, of the that wo pay any great compliment to 
wryfaco which Mr Pelham’s politeness the author of a novel when wo find 
conceals, as he partakes of the duck ourselves able to read his book philo- 
and green pease which the philoso- sophicaiiy; and it must bo a dull 
pbical Job has provided for his dis- story indeed, and an insipid hero, 
tinguished visitor. We do not wonder which does not tempt the reader to a 
that Pelham has been taken for a flying skip over those.pages of re- 
real autobiography; the character is flections which break the action of 
so well and delicately sustained in its the book. Wherefore, we would ro- 
two aspects, and we feel so vividly— spcctfully hint a suggestion to future 
sometimes with amusement, often with artists—print the philosophical con- 
admiration—at once the consistence vorsation, the moral essay; oh trusty 
and the diversity of the two natures historian 1 in an appendix, and merit 
which are combined in this one man, the universal applause alike of those 
that we find it difficult to bdieve that who read them, and of those who 
so real an individual is simply a crea- read them not. 
ture of the imagiuatioo. We suppose Pelham to have been the 

Pelham is the proper centre of his first literary work of distinction of our 
own little world. We arc not dis- own day in which that strange class 
turbed by any independent and sepa- which lives without the range of the 
rate interest in the book; for we laws, whose trade it is to break them, 
humbly submit that Sir Reginald and whose language and haunts are 
Glanville is much too sublime a per- alike strange to the daylight observa- 
BOnage to interfere with ordinary, tion of the world, finds a place. It is 
sympathies. Lady Frances, whose no honour to have “ set the fashion” 
counsels of policy look so perfectly in this particular; yet wc cannot find 
real, so sincere in their insincerity— fault with the introduction of this ele- 
the learned Vincent—Lady Rose- ment into iWAaw. There is something 
ville and her circle—the noble makers very wonderful in the skill with which 
of law—and the clever or ruffianly the thieves’ hiding-place, whither the 
disturbers of the same—are al! sc- hero penetrates in search of Dawson, 
condary lights to the steady shining is described and invaded. One feels 
of onr hero. ' He is the book in his a sympathetic excitement—halfreso- 
own person, and all its little circle of Intion and half teiTor—when one feels 
events hang upon his movements.* oneself with Pelham, fairly' within 
The only things in the book which are this den and deadly labyrinth. There 
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is Bonaething very characteristic, too, 
in Mr Pelham’s perfect nnconscious- 
ness of the world of common people 
who intervene between bis own airy 
height and those lowest depths to 
which he is introduced by Job John¬ 
son. There is a little of this in all 
llulwer’s early novels. He knows 
only great people, great people’s ser¬ 
vants, and this crowd which knows 
neither law nor social position—lower 
down than the lowest foundation of 
society—the pest and penalty of 
cities. This is perfectly in keeping, 
however, with the character of Pel¬ 
ham. lie is not aware of any mean¬ 
ing in the word “rank,” when he has 
stepped out-of Mayfair; and he is just 
the dauntless, unhesitating, fastidious 
gentleman, to whom it is possible to 
penetrate into the very .abyss of social 
evil .and moral degradation, a visit to 
which would slur the purest respecta¬ 
bility, and come forth afraid of no¬ 
thing but his complexion, and injured 
only by Captain Ferdinand He Coiir- 
cy’s duck and green pe^se. 

IFe have seldom been more sur¬ 
prised and disappointed than on leav¬ 
ing Pdham to take np the succeeding 
novels of Sir. E. B. Lytton. From 
this brilliant picture of life and man¬ 
ners, from the easy grace and anima¬ 
tion of its dramatis j)prsoncp, the ad¬ 
mirable distinctness and reality of its 
hero, and 'all its sparkle of wit and 
philosophy, w'C come down, more ra- 
})idly than agreeably, like a man who 
luas put forth liLs foot to descend one 
step, and, with a sudden sliock, linds 
himself descend half-a-dozcn, to a 
merely ordinary novel, a story intri¬ 
cate and much interrupted, with two 
separate interests, which do not na¬ 
turally weave into each other, and 
various philosophical essays, slacken¬ 
ing still more the mneh-retarded ac¬ 
tion. That there is much ability 
displ.ayed in tho hook, good writing, 
close thinking, and a plot of consider¬ 
able interest, by no means makes 
amends to the dis.appointcd reader 
for his unexpected downfall. We arc 
80 little prepared for it, indeed, that 
■»vo are sore and injured in onr disap¬ 
pointment ; nor do tho successors of 
the Disowned regain the lost ground. 
Devereux^ too, is a very good novel— 
a piece of historical writing very com¬ 
plete and dignified, with glimpses of 


the higher inspiration; but w'e con¬ 
fess that these level fiats of good 
composition look dreary and nn fea¬ 
tured to us, when we contemplate 
them either from the elevation of their 
author’s beginning, or the higher emi¬ 
nence of his concluding works. We 
will grant that they are good novels; 
and we grant also that the man who 
had written these alone, must have 
had a claim to fame and its rewards; 
but lie had better not have written 
Pelham at the commencement of his 
career—be had much better not have 
written My Novel .at its climax. An 
inferior reputation might be founded 
upon this little library of fiction; but 
when wc give their author the highest 
place in our opinion, wc drop these 
books out of the cat.aloguc as uu- 
w’orthy of his fame. 

Wc cannot help fancying—are wc 
wrong? — that in his many dedica¬ 
tions and prefaces the author himself 
mingles a half contempt with the 
secret fondness which Nature compels 
him to have for his literary progeny; 
—even though the book ho is intro¬ 
ducing may be no better than its pre¬ 
decessors, you cannot help feeling 
that he himself has reached a higher 
standing - point, .and is even lialf 
ashamed, with the fine shame and 
dissatisfaction of a constantly advanc¬ 
ing genius, that these past efforts 
.should, by possibility, be accepted as 
all he can do. And full of talent, 
full of poetic powers and instincts as 
these books are, we cannot acknow¬ 
ledge as a public benefactor tho man 
who has brought so much of this heated 
and unwholesome atmosphere into 
the common day. In these manifold 
histories there is bnt one deity, and 
tho name of him is Love; but not 
that love which is the light of hearth 
and household, the origin of all the 
charities, tho deepest and most per- 
v.a8ivo of human qualities—which 
gives us a hold on heaven, and a home 
on fiarth. It is the love of luxury 
nnd idleness—tho sensual sentiment 
which ripens into passion (as the fable 
gocii) under warmer skies than ours, 
and among tho dreamy and enervat¬ 
ing inflnenccs, the music and the 
odours of some Armida’s garden. 
That there are pure and delicate 
* women introduced into this enchanted 
ground we do not deny, nor do we 
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excuse the author oa their account. 
What an edifying example is that of 
the lofty, the sentimental, the gifted 
MaltraversI Once—twice—thrice— 
fonr times does this exalted spirit 
*‘faU in love’*—it is, in fact, the 
principal vocation of his life; his 
other pursuits come by the way. He 
makes a great reputation in litera¬ 
ture, he is aboi\t to make a great re¬ 
putation in politics; but these are 
merely the amusements of his ethereal 
existence, and its occupation is to 
break the hearts of other people, and 
to have his own smitten so often, that 
his power of heartbreak is something 
beyond belief. But what interest 
could survive four loves ? And to 
keep up the languid emotion, at last 
the hero is led into a frightful dilem¬ 
ma, which, if not quite unprecedented 
in fiction, is at least perfectly inex¬ 
cusable. To appal us, and eventually 
Maltravers himself, with the dread 
that “ he has fallen in love " with his 
own child, is alike bad policy, bad 
•art, and bad morals. Imagination 
has nothing to do with such a horror; 
and though she taxes her invention 
to prove it a mistake, she is still 
guilty of the idea, an idea for which 
nothing can excuse her—an unwar¬ 
rantable beti'ayal of the trust which 
her audience had in her legitimate 
powers. 

Does it seem a work of supereroga¬ 
tion to turn from the present, so noble 
and admirable, of this great writer, 
to his past, with nil its brifliant faults 
and Imperfections ? But even now this 
past of his is spreading itself over 
the country with* a breadth and uni- 
vemal extent which it never possessed 
before. That these books will suc¬ 
ceed iu exciting into interest the 
great proportion of those who read 
them—that one likes “ to see the end” 
even of tlie liistory of Maltravers —is 
not to be denied; bnt we do not think 
the author can have much satisfaction 
other than this, when ho thinksof s*ome 
of those questionable people whom 
be lias added to the world. 

Wo know no writer who has so 
many periods in his literary hlsfcry; 
nor can wo classify Sir E. B. Lytton’a 
works better than by the painter’s 
jargon, with its early and late Ra¬ 
phaels, itspictnres after such and such 
a style. In “ his first manner ” Bel- 


h<x,m stands alone; and then at mter.- 
vals we have the legitimate historical 
novel, the mystical sentimental, the 
criminal picturesque. Paul Clifford^ 
Bugera Aram, and some part of Night 
and Morning—which, however, we are 
bound to admit, is a powkAil and 
striking story, full of interest and 
character, which may very well take 
ground on its own merits—represent the 
last. We take the Last of the Barons, 
‘Devereux, and Harold, as the best speci¬ 
mens of the iiistorical, and arc content 
to leave the rest within the vague and 
dreamy precincts of the sentimental. 
One of the latest of the scries, /.«- 
cretin, we arc at a loss to put into any 
class. It is an claborato'ilinstration 
of the darkest and most unmitigated 
crime, written for wliat purpose we 
know not, unless it bo to enforce our 
author’s opinion of the diabolical 
charaelcr of intellect witlumt heart or 
principle—a doctrine whicTi he urges 
more or less through all ills works, 
and which has come to perfection at 
l.ist in the bjoodles^, but too often 
baflied schemer, Randall Leslie. 

In the Last of the Barons, a gor¬ 
geous but melancholy picture, we 
have a great deal too much costume 
to come at the heart of the time. 
It is an admirable masquerade, where 
all the personages speak well up to 
their character; but in spite of its 
fine qualities, it is not the Tige it re¬ 
presents, and the abrupt and tragical 
conclusion of the story—that is, of 
Sybil and the philosopher—strikes ns 
as an unnecessary pain. In this 
novel, as in the Last Days of Pompeii, 
there is a singular elTcct produced by 
the song of tho tymbestres in one 
book, and by the “ Ho, ho, the merry, 
merry show! ” of the other. The 
horror of this ghastly mirth strikes a 
powerful and striking discord in the 
first instance, though wc become dis¬ 
gusted as it continues. In Harold 
again—which wc ought to except 
with an apology from all that we 
have said respecting tlie atmosphere 
of tho others—iji Harold, there is 
singular and very telling use made of 
the same art which is so wouderfnlly 
employed in Macbeth in the prophecies 
of tho witches—To keep tho word 
of promise to the ear, and break it to 
the hope.” True to her words come all 
the prophecies of the Vala, Hilda, but 
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in so different a sense from her inter¬ 
pretation of them, that it is easj to 
realise the death of horror and despair 
which strikes tlie unhappy sorceress, 
when she learns the real events to 
which she has been looking forward 
with so much faith. 

And now there is a pause and 
period to the labours of our author: 
he has retired upon bis laurels, or he 
is entering new fields of conquest. 
Which is it? Without any .sound of 
trnmpet or ostentation of amiouncc- 
ment, a now fame begins to steal 
upon the world. Let us not be over- 
modest. It is the kindly pages of 
Maga which introduces the new¬ 
comer to his audience ; but it tvonld 
be mock humility to refrain from onr 
due and natural admiration on such 
a score. It is an English landscape 
which brightens upon this canvass; 
and hero is no overstrained romantic 
passion, but the sweet yet powerful 
bonds of common life in an English 
home. As this home enlarges before 
us—as we sec the phyosopher, with 
his quiet dignity, his learning, his 
humonr, his great book—and Captain 
Koland, that knightly gentleman, the 
prewar cheval\er of modern fiction, in 
• their loving brotherly intercourse— 
and the womanly humble wife, who 
is so reverent of the scholar, and 
whose matt or-of-fact comprehension 
interprets his learned allusions so 
quaintly and after so amusing a 
fashion—and Pisistratiis, with his 
manly youth, open to every influence 
—and even Jack Tibbets and Mr 
Squills—we gradually become, not so 
^i]ch lookers-on, as members of the 
'.jte a'fiJ'S'rty- We can no longer find 
tanaiiy the learned disquisitions 

lault the delicate cha- 

which Caxton, nor weary 

racter of Austiiit^ 'j^owever slight their 
of conversations, Sr „ the immediate 
bearing may be upo»i.*Q|‘’ a play of lan- 
Story, which coiDmanu^_jQ2 graceful, a 
gnage so animated and " ^times so 
fund of illustration 8oimx«ted always 
quaint and humorous, and \ \y. in- 
■80 appropriate. The dialognoj^o ffirit 
deed, is managed with so much spn;=ai):* 
and individuality, the speakers are so^ of 
distinctly, not A and B, but them- q 
selves, that criticism is silenced, and 1 
we forget that, in this sparkling and 
attractive talk, we are detained from 
the action of the tale. Even the sin- 
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ner of the book is not an irreclaimable 
sinner; and though we stand aside 
in respectful sympathy while Roland 
covers his face and weeps in despair, 
his noble heart overwhelmed with the 
shame and grief of a father, we have 
liope for the son, who does at last 
redeem himself, and has his name 
restored to the family chronicle, not 
as a disgrace to it, bpt as its latest 
hero. And IVevanion, with his love 
for both sides of an argument—and 
the boyish love of Pisistratus, which 
it takes him such a manful strain of 
his stout good heart to overcome, and 
the brave way he does this without a 
touch of sentimentality—and Fau/iy, 
with her still and gentle character, 
born to be a marchioness, and not for 
Pisistratus—and the chivalric old 
bean, and lofty gentleman, who has 
ilic fortune to be Fanny’s husband— 
these arc all fine and delicate delinea¬ 
tions; nor is the hurried glance of 
the Bush—be it correct or incorrect 
to the learned—at all unsatisfactory 
to the reader, and we see Pisistratus 
when he comes home a giant from 
the wilderness, and is afraid of run¬ 
ning over the omnibuses when they 
cross his course in Oxford Street. 
The easy and felicitous expression in 
which this pleasant history is clothed, 
the elegance of its quaint humour, 
the beauty and purity of its leading 
characters, are enough to make a 
reputation of the highest class. In 
the case of Sir E. B. Lytton they did 
more; they covered a multitude of 
sins—they persuaded that more sen¬ 
sitive public which was dubious of 
the author of Ernest Maltravers, into 
the heartiest applause and sympathy. 
It was impossiblo to believe, on rising 
from The Caxtons, that even the 
novels we bad before condemned 
could be so objectionable as we 
fancied them. This group of manly 
and high-hearted Englishmen — the 
scholar, the soldier, and the young 
mad, whose hopes and endeavours 
did honour to both—charmed us, into 
so great a satisfaction with the author 
of their history, that we ceased to re¬ 
member that he had ever offended us. 

And though we generally have the 
strongest objection to any admission 
Tit the part of the novelist that his 
oJ^wo^y ^ ^ novel, and not a veracious 
sto groiory, we are tempted to waive onr 
hist° 
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objections in presence of the initial 
chapters of the My Novel of Fisistra- 
tns Caxton. These glimpses of the 
family circle which is at rest awhile in 
that blessed exemption from the great 
events of life, which we never appre¬ 
ciate till the black shadow is stealing 
amongst us — that household calm 
into which childi'en are being born, 
but from which none are departing— 
where Austin and Boland sit in the 
old bail, with their young representa¬ 
tive beside them, doing his man’s 
part, now that it is his turn, to make 
up the balance; ” and albeit, very 
peevish about the corn-laws, and 
somewhat impatient of everybody’s 
advice in the conduct of his story, 
working very comfortably behind the 
screen, calling Blanche to advis(J%ith 
him, the happy fellow, and writing a 
novel, which snrely must be a good 
one, coming into being under such 
pleasant circumstances. Mark 3 ^ 011 , 
there is a mighty difference between 
the luve that sighs and dreams under 
an Italian moon, and that manlier and 
stouter Eros, who comes into the win¬ 
ter hearth of nights, where the elder 
people sitin the calm of their age, where 
the wife is full of the sweet familiar 
cares of every day, which are almost 
pleasures, and where the cradle is not 
banished out of sight and hearing. 
Our author has made this discovery 
by good fortune; and honour to the 
fire, the household centre, with its 
kindly glow and sparkle in the gloam¬ 
ing and the daylight—its hearty cheer 
by night I Who can tell how many 
evil vapours its healthful blaze has 
cleared away. 

We cannot help lingering with a 
friendly regard upon those glimpses of 
the Caxtons which remain to us. The 
picthre is so perfect that we are always 
glad to return to it; and though it is 
just possible that in the course of My 
Novel the initial chapters were not 
qnite so welcome, it is certain that, 
now when we are satisfied as to th*e fate 
of T^onard and Helen, of L’Estrange 
and Yiolante, we return to tlrem with 
affection. Down to the very latest of 
these chapters the characters ere so 
nicely and delicately snstuned, the 
learning of the scholar comes in to 
such quaint purpose, and every mem¬ 
ber of the family bears bis pr her part 
so well, that we would have no diffi- 
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culty in distinguishiug the speaker, 
did the author spare himself the trouble 
of telling ns their names. 

My iVbt’f/itself, which has less unity 
of interest in its wider field, its larger 
extent of time and wider range of 
character, requires perhaps a greater 
discj.niination in its verdict of ap¬ 
proval. Rich to overflowing with 
character, a wise and weighty book, it 
is impossible to deny this to be ; and 
the faults we find in it are exti’emely 
trivial, in comparison with the beauties 
which we are glad to acknowledge and 
admire. The plot is soraewliatcompli- 
cated, the interest istoo much divided, 
and has a long retrospective interrup¬ 
tion, which keeps back the story at a 
point where wo are very unwilling to 
have it retai’ded. These are faults which 
injure a serial story very much more 
than they can do one which comes to 
the public only as one entirc and com¬ 
pleted work. We cannot say, cither, 
that we have ever been quite recon¬ 
ciled to the somewhat melodramatic 
abdaction and rescue of Violante. 
Granted that Italian craft could com¬ 
pass such a piece of old-fashioned and 
hackneyed violence in London, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, it 
does not seem to us that this is a legi¬ 
timate device for fiction, which de¬ 
pends for its effect, not so much upon 
what is true to fact, as upon what is 
true to nature. A matterbf fact may 
happen to be a most extravagant out¬ 
rage on common truth and order; but 
these exceptions are not the proper 
materiel for fiction, as ha.s been too 
often supposed. In real life it does 
occasionally happen that a very rich 
uncle comes homo from India at a 
crisis of family fortune, and changes 
dismay into rejoicing. In real life, 
sometimes a man who has planned to 
do some great evil in the morning, is 
suddenly cutoff in his sleep, and does 
no more ill in this world for ever¬ 
more. Bat when a novelist ventures 
to employ such an incident, if it 
should be the truest fact that ever 
be^^I, we are straightway down upon 
him with all the darts of jin offended 
criticism; and, impaling his nnhappy 
event upon the point of our spear, 
with what triumph do we exhibit to 
the world this coup de theatre —this 
sure mark of an exhausted invention— 
this improbable, absurd, onnatoral 
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solution of a problem which our cha¬ 
ritable judgment pronounces him un¬ 
able to solve in a more legitimate 
way. And we are right. It is hot 
the vocation of the novel-writer to 
startle ns with exaggerated events, 
which arc only true because they 
have happened, but to order his world 
on the general principles of nature as 
the outer world is regulated—to keep 
his eye on the broad truths of existence, 
instead of the special and distorted 
realities of some individual life; in a 
word, indeed, to be true to nature, 
and leave fact to the expositions of a 
less ambitions art. 

And on this principle w'o cannot 
reconcile ofirselves to the abduction 
of Violante. It might have happen¬ 
ed—very true; but it did not deserve 
to be invented. "We think the Count 
<le Pescliiera and Harley L’Estrange 
might have made a sufflcienlly clear 
revelation of their ditferent intentions 
and regards without this expedient, 
and we cannot feel that it is worthy 
either of the author or of the person¬ 
ages concerned. When wc have said 
this, we think wo have abont con¬ 
cluded our grievances. Nay, once 
more; for o\’r own individual taste 
we do not admire the gram! tableau 
system of making a denouement, and 
never like Harley so little as wlien ho 
stands there, in his father’s hall, a 
kind of prersiding Fate, holding every¬ 
body’s destiny in his hands. Having 
thus relieved ourselves of the last 
ghost of an objection, wc can turn 
with a good conscience to tlie singular 
wealth of this richest and most re¬ 
markable of Sir E. B. Lytton’s famous 
ixoveLs. 

One does not often meet with two 
philosophers like Parson Dale and 
Dr Riccabocca. Both so wise and 
so profound, both so ingenuous and 
simple, wc have seen few things so 
good as the skill with which the 
author endows each of these friends 
with some innocent bit of worldly 
wisdom, on the point where the other 
is least suspicious and least defend,^d, 
80 that tha Parson secures liimselt a 
smile at the simplicity of the exile, 
and that notable disciple of Macchia- 
velli chuckles aside in the conscious 
superiority of a man of the world over 
the guileless goodness of the Parson. 
They are so well pleased with this 
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power of smiling at each other, and 
yet exercise it so kindly and admir¬ 
ingly, that there is a singular tender¬ 
ness in the Innocent self-complacency; 
and nothing can be finer than some 
of their joint undertakings—that de¬ 
scent, for example, upon Lenny Fair- 
field in his cottage, to teach the aspir¬ 
ing boy that knowledge is not pow'er. 
How the Doctor charges with his 
sweep of cavalry when the Parson is 
out of breath! How the Parson comes 
in with his heavier metal while Ric¬ 
cabocca collects his forces! With what 
merciless kindness they demolish the 
poor lad’s eminence of fancied great¬ 
ness; and what a fine picture is that of 
the unconscious poet, dismayed yet 
convinced, looking up at them with all 
tlie%nmility of youth and genius, 
taking' the lesson, which is hard but 
of good service. The masterly com¬ 
pleteness of the argument, and the 
admirtiblo spirit of its execution, are 
not more i-cmarkablc than the perfect 
consistency of character which the 
interlocutors maintain in their discus¬ 
sion, and which makes it, despite its 
abstract character, as sparkling and 
rapid in its flow as the lightest dia¬ 
logue in the book. 

Parson Dale never swerves from 
his character; and if Riccabocca docs 
so, it is only once or twice under 
very trying circumstances, when ho 
has to be a Dnke, and conduct himself 
accordingly. The good-hearted and 
kindly Jemima, who lias her own wis¬ 
dom of the affections, deserves the 
trust which her husband at last comes 
to repose in her, and does not de¬ 
serve the contempt which those atro¬ 
cious doctrines, wherewith he envel¬ 
opes himself so amusingly, profess for 
her sex in general. And it docs one 
good to enter the genial precincts of 
the English squire’s most English and 
most kindly household. Hazeldean 
and all its doings—the stocks, the 
temporary estrangement of the rural 
monarch and bis people, the great 
sermon of Parson Dale, and the return 
of squire and rustics to their mutual 
liking and hereditary kindness, are all 
equally life-like and pleasant. Unlike 
the reality which we acknowledge in 
many other remarkable works of fic¬ 
tion—as, for instance, in Jane Eyre 
—tl is is not the reality of one power¬ 
ful individual mind seizing evciything 
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iu its fervid grasp, and throwing an 
impression of itself on the very clouds 
and atmosphere of its landscape—but 
a grander, broader faculty, which 
takes in the life and the sphere of our 
common race in their own full light 
and shadow, without the variable 
checkcrwork of its personal passions 
and experience. In this picture, calm 
in its placid bccadth of repose and 
quiet, lies the fair green country, with 
its hall, its church, its cottages. He 
is no democrat who writes, for his 
opinion of Mr Sprot, the radical tinker, 
is not flattering, and ho inclines to 
support.the rustic monarchy of Parson 
Dale and Squire Hazeldean, the spi¬ 
ritual and secular rulers—Church and 
State; and he is no aristocrat, for he 
finds his poet hero in "Widow Fair¬ 
field’s cottage—a peasant boy. It is 
fruitless to say that, in his former 
productions, neither Pelham, nor JMor- 
daunt, nor Earnest Maltravers, dis¬ 
similar as they are, is meant to repre¬ 
sent the author—just as it would be 
very fruitless for Miss Bronte to make 
.an iudignant disavowal of having 
shadowed forth herself in Jane Eyre 
and Lucy Snowc. It. makes small 
matter to us that the hero is not the 
author—enough that the author iden¬ 
tifies himself with the hero, and views 
the other persons and matters in the 
book, not so much as they are, but as 
they affect him. In these matured 
ami mellowed volumes—the essence 
of a life—this narrower individual 
view is gone. Knitted together as 
they arc by almost too many threads 
of connection, every man stands upon 
his own footing in these volumes; 
but we do not feel any want of the 
intenser individuality, and we gain 
much in the general breadth of treat¬ 
ment and clearness of tone. 

And the same country which produces 
Leonard Fairfield, the genius of the 
story, produces also the handsome, 
good-hearted Frank Hazeldean, the 
young man of tho book, gonerons, iio- 
nourable,but not too wise—the young 
aquise and country gentleman; and 
llandal Leslie, the villain of the tale. 
In these days we are not good at' il- 
lains ; not that we love sin less, but, 
perhaps, that wo admire virtue more 
than in times of old; but certain it is 
that our rogues are always om* great¬ 
est failures, the poorest dupes in the 


cud. Bandal, and the home which 
produces him, are powerful concep¬ 
tions ; but it is hard to keep up our 
interest in a sorry kuave, whose 
schemes, as we arc awai'e beforehand, 
must be foiled, and are foiled accord¬ 
ingly at every point and turn be- 
makes. This cold-blooded and cal¬ 
culating schemer, without a single 
open vice, yet with every deliberate 
iniquity which steers clear of passion, 
is a great attempt at a villain; but 
while wo would not have him more 
successful, we feel as if it were unna¬ 
tural and a mistake that he should bo 
so perpetually baSfiled. lago works 
out all his wicked purpose. Randal 
Leslie succeeds in none. • 

But the most ambitious characters 
iu this crowd are those two which 
occupy the foreground, and whose 
personal relations to each other form 
the main thread of the story—Aitdley 
Egertoii and Harley L’Estrauge. And 
now we can indeed properly estimate 
how great a way iu advance onr 
author has trAvelled, when W'e sec 
how C4Ianville and Maltravers have 
progressed into Harley, and how their 
chaos of great qualities, half angel, 
half demon, have blossomed Into the 
bright imagination, the noble powers, 
and tho fresh youth’s heart of this 
favourite of nature. Afull grown man, 
of warm and ardent temperament, 
experienced in the world, ‘one feels 
that Hailey’s thoughts arc white and 
spotless as a girl’s, and can under¬ 
stand how tenderly that old poetic 
sentiment of his first love keeps his 
heart. Nor is the self-contained and 
loveless statesman an unworthy com¬ 
panion to the mail whom he has once 
deceived. Harley’s excessive wrath, 
and intended revenge—his conflict of 
heart and purpose—tho disturbance 
which his own sin brings into his soul, 
and which he supposes is caused by 
the knowledge of another’s—are not 
out of keeping with his loving nature; 
but when that bursts forth into re¬ 
morse and compunction, and in the 
flush of mauy discoveries he finds him¬ 
self knit in a closer friendship with 
his friend, relieved for ever of his old 
fidelity to his first love, and able to 
free Helen, the whqlo man makes 
appearance under this glow of revival, 
and it is with a quickened breath and 
eager interest that we watch Harley 
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on his way to the election, reniemt^r- 
ing how many destinies are waiting 
to be concluded on his return. 

Let ns confess that, but for those 
perplexing things called heroes and 
heroines, fiction were the most fasci¬ 
nating of arts. Bnt, alas! that im¬ 
possible union of the ideal and actual 
which is demanded from the unhappy 
novelist in the form of a heroinean 
angel inlnxnriant ringlets, and dressed 
with a due regard to fashion-, does not 
pass muster in these criticising days. 
We are not quite sure what to say of 
Helen and Violante—the enthusiast 
temperament and the domestic one. 
Helen, a sweet child, does not grow 
in this booK. We are told, but cannot 
be sure, that she has made much pro¬ 
gress, and we certainly have not seen 
her advance from a girl to a woman. 
On the contraiy, Violante does in¬ 
crease in stature and developiueut, 
and is a worthy poetic creation, not 
too distinct, but beautiful and ardent 
enough to be Harley’s inspbiug ge¬ 
nius. There is much vagueness, too, 
about Leonard. Perhaps it belongs 
to him rightly inhis character of poet; 
but we think we could have endured 
a more distinct view; though there are, 
indeed, times when this young hero 
recalls to our recollection a portrait 
we have seen of Burns, where there 
arc the sweet half-surprised eyes— 
that slightest touch of the feminiue 
wliicli belongs to the poetic character, 
and the bright ingenuous youthful 
look, as innocent as it is noble, which 
should be the singer’s too. 

We are of necessity passing over 
much of this book, and of its charac¬ 
ters, full and overbrimming as it is, 
and can scarcely pause to specify 
Dick Avenel, with his ambition, his 
smartness, his humbug, yet his Eng¬ 
lish good-looks and manliness; nor the 
subdued and admirable skctcli of his 
father and mother. There is good 
Mrs Hazeldcan too, and “ poor” Mrs 
Dale; and big John Burley, and all 
the Italian interlocutors, good and 
evil. We can scatcely count the in¬ 
dividuals for the crowd, yet we can 
say with safety that every member 
of the crowd is an individual; four 
mighty volnmea^full, yet every page 
rich with its own attraction. And so 
ends the greatest production which Sir 
E. B. Lytton hasyet given to the world. 


Thus far wo have done our best to 
justify our jndgment of the merit of 
this great writer. With all his faults, 
we believe him to be unrivalled in hia 
vocation. He has a broader grasp, a 
fuller life, than any one of his con¬ 
temporaries ; a more easy and perfect 
knowledge of all the manifold phases 
of humanity —The Varieties of English 
Life. He is never at a loss, whatever 
the class into which the exigen¬ 
cies of his story lead him; but is 
equally felicitoua in the stately and 
decorous Earl of Lansmere, and in 
the ruined genius of Burley; in that 
kindest of homoeopathists who tries to 
harden bis heart by means of globules; 
and in the country tradesman’s proud 
old wife, who preserves the good fame 
of her family with the sternness of a 
Spartan. Widow Fairfield, Mrs Leslie, 
and Lady Lansmere are equally char¬ 
acteristic; and had the author been a 
man of nnknown rank and name, we 
should have found it quite impossible 
to tell in which class he was most at 
home. Genius alone does not give 
this wonderful facility ; and these 
books could only have been written 
in the prime .of a long-trained and 
much experienced matimity, and by a 
mind which, not content with mere 
knowledge of the world, has exercised 
its great powers to penetrate, not 
only into the more splendid mysteries 
of our existence, bnt into the homely 
heart of everyday life. 

Tet the reputation of Sir E. B. 
Lytton contrasts strangely with these 
his more finished productions. This 
reputation is a restless, brilliant, daz¬ 
zling piece of renown, Hashing in our 
eyes with irregular and versatile 
splendour, and not at all like the 
steady light and broad full atmo¬ 
sphere in which his geniifs has now 
developed itself. In spite of his com¬ 
plaints and protests, we cannot sepa¬ 
rate him from his heroes; and to the 
imagination of most of his readers, 
the* all-accomplished exquisitism of 
Pelham and the romantic genius of 
Glanville, unite in the author, who 
constantly piques our cariosity, and 
excites and rouses onr interest, by his 
impatience of his past achievements 
and daring rush upon the nnconqnered. 
Uncontented with one trinmph, he 
forgets what he has gsuned to-day in 
the new enterprise into which he 
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throws himself to-morrow. He is never Edward Bnlwer Ljtton as a drama* 
satisfied to leave a field of adventure tist, a poet, or an orator; bnt we know, 
unvisited, or a trial of strength ones- as all the world knows, that in each 
sayed. Instead of building himself of these avenues to fame be has pre- 
op in his stronghold of undisputed tensions, and that if his success there 
excellence, a new opportunity of dis- does not yet entitle him to the highest, 
tinction has always a charm irresis- it still confers upon him a distinguished 
tible for this Orlando of literature. place. To very few men has fallen 
«If a path bo dangerous known, Buch a lot of universal achievement— 

The danger’s s^f were lure alone.” to very few, such unvarying distinc- 

And there is an Admirable Crichton- tiou. One triumph is generally as 
ism in his universal accomplishments, much as one life is good for; but this 
which gives a certain charm, fresh man has won all the prizes in this 
and boyish, to the sober and splendid brilliant lottery — has triumphantly 
victories of the man. We are re- rescued and increased the laurels which 
mindedof Pelham’sadventurewiththe once seemed about to glide from his 
pugilistic earl, who tempts the dandy grasp, and has rung the changes upon 
to a bout at singlestick, with the ami- the sweet bells of imagination and 
able and good-humoured purpose of pliilosophy, only to gain from them, 
breaking the dandy’s head for him. at each touch of his bold and rapid 
The exquisite humoura the savage, finger, a new and varying fame, 
and defends himself with alFected We will not congratulate our author 
awkwardness, till he is weary of the on his triumphs; but we will congra- 
rough sport, when suddenly, with easy tulate him that he has lived to fulfil 
skill, he lays his rude opponent at his the high promise of his youth—^that 
feet, and (like Ilogginarmo) there was he has outlived all that could make 
au end of him. “ Calton played well his name a questionable sound in the 
enough for a gentleman,” says Mr literature of his country, and nobly 
Pelham, “ but he was no match for obliterated the impression made by 
one who had, at the ago of thirteen, that one unfortunate period of his lite- 
beat the Life Guardsman at Angelo’s.” rary career whicli had almost lost for 
And wc can believe that Bulwer him- him, not success, but the good opinion of 
self as little as his hero could endure good men. Sentimentalism may some- 
tlie superiority even of the Guardsman times wake weak echoes of false sen- 
at singlestick. That national attri- timent; but wc can never persuade 
biite which rims through so many ourselves into love for the overatraiued, 
great and so many little matters— the exaggerated, or the criminal, either 
that “ won’t bo beat”—which inspires in reality or fiction. To the two last 
our armies in the field, and strengthens works of Sir E. B. Ey tton, on the con- 
Mrs Perkins for the labours of her trary, wo turn with affectionate grati- 
ball—is strong in the nature of Sir titiide. There are few men in the 
Edward. Ilia conscious power carries world who could introduce us on fami- 
lilm on with a gay and rapid impulse, liar terms to the society of Austin 
lie flics at everything, in the rush of Caxton, to the friendship of Boland, 
Ills high blood and eager spirit; and or make us privy to the amicable con¬ 
tempts, defies-, and dazzles criticism troversies of Dr Riccabocca and Par- 
in his endless changes. Perhaps more sou Dale. For placing such society 
fables are told of him than of any within our power, wo owe the author 
other name in literature;—such rose- no common thanks; and in tendering 
coloured bowers the popular fancy them, we do not repeat only our belief 
erects for its Sybarite—such daiifty that he has won thereby the highest 
stories believes of his luxurious re- place in modern literature, but—a 
tirement. Did he don a smock-frock greater matter—that he has made a 
for the nonce to beguile us, we still fit use of the genius with which he is 
could see only a superb dandy iii he gifted, and donehisdcvoirgallautly and 
author of Pelham; for it is dilficuU to well for his great aml'ence, the people 
believe that even in this particular —as a man had nee(i<to do who exor- 
onr novelist would tamely suffer him- cises one of the greatest faculties be- 
self to be surpassed. It is not in our stowed upon earth, under the eyes of 
rt>le to discuss the qualities of Sir Heaven. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR EDWARD FORBES. 

[Edward Forbes was born in the Isle of Man in February 1815, and died 
near Edinburgh on the I8th of November 1854, in his 40th year, six months 
after his appointment to the Begins Chair of Natural History in the Univer¬ 
sity of that city. His great and varied gifts and accomplishments, bis 
remarkable discoveries, and his singularly lovable, generous, and catholic 
spirit, made him an object of esteem and affection to a vesy wide circle of 
friends, and a still wider circle of acquaintances. All were exulting in the 
prospect of the long and honourable career -which awaited him, when, in the 
height of his glory and usefulness, he was suddenly stricken by a fatal disease, 
and died after a brief illness. 

The following lines seek to apply, mutatis mutandis, to the mystery of the 
great Naturalist’s death, certain canons which he enforced in reference to the 
existence of living things, both plants and animals. Their purport was, to 
teach that‘an individual plant or animal cannot be understood, so far ns the 
full significance of its life and death is concerned, by a study merely of itself, 
bnt that it requires to be considered in conucctioii with the variations in form, 
structure, character, and deportment, exhibited by the contemporary mem¬ 
bers of its species spread to a greater or less extent over the entire globe, 
and by the ancestors of itself, and of those contemporary individuals through¬ 
out the whole period which has elapsed since the species was created. 

Ho further held, tl)at the many animal and vegetable tribes or races (species) 
which once lloinislicd, but have now totally perished, did not tlie because a 
“ germ of death ” had from the first been present in each, but suffered ex¬ 
tinction in consequence of the great geologic changes which the earth had 
undergone, such as have changed tropical into arctic climates, land into sea, 
and sea into land, rendering their existence impossible. Each species, itself 
an aggregate of mortal individuals, came thus from the hands of God, inlie- 
rently immortal; and when He saw fit to remove it, it was slain through tho 
intervention of such changes, and replaced by another. Tho longevity, 
accordingly, of tl’C existing races can, according to this view, be determined 
(in so far as it admits of human determination at all) only by a study of the 
l>hysicaralterations whicli await the globe; and every organism has thus, 
through its connection Avith the brethren of its species, a retrospective and 
prospective history, which must be studied by the naturalist who seeks fully 
to account even for its present condition and fate. 

Those canons were applied by Edward Forbes to the humbler creatures; he 
was unfailing in urging that tlic destinies of m.an are gnided by other laws, 
having reference to his possession individually of an immaterial and immortal 
spirit. 

The following lines, embodying those ideas, contemplate his death, solely 
as it was a loss to his fellow'-workcrs left behind him: their aim is to whisper 
patience, not to enforce consolation.] 

Tiiou Cliild of Genius I None who saw 
Tho beauty of thy kindly face. 

Or watched those Avondrous fingers draAV 
Unending forms of life and grace. 

Or heard thine earnest utterance trace 
The links of some majestic laAv, 

But felt that thou by God wert sent 
Amongst ns for our betterment. 

And yet He called thee in thy prime, 

Summoned thee in the very hour 
"When nnlo ns it seemed that Time 
Had ripened every manly power: 

And thou, who hadst through sun and shower, 
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On many a shore, in many a clime, 

Gathered from ocean, earth, and sky, 

Their bidden truths, wert called to die. 

We went about in blank dismay. 

We mownured at God’s sovereign will; 

Wo asked why thou wert taken away, 

AVhose place no one of ns could fill: 

Our throbbing hearts would not be still; 

Our bitter tears we could not stay: 

We asked, but could no answer find; 

And strove in vain to be resigned. 

When lo I from out the Silent Land, 

Our faithless murmurs to rebuke. 

In answer to our vain demand 
Thy solemn Spirit seemed to look ; 

And pointing to a shining book. 

That opened in thy shadowy hand. 

Bade us regard those words, which light 
Not of this W'orld, made clear and bright:— 

“ If, as on earth I learned full well. 

Thou canst not tell the reason why 
The lowliest moss or smallest shell 
Is called to live, or called to die. 

Till thou with searching, patient eye,. 

Through ages more than man can tell. 

Hast traced its history back in Time, 

And over Space, from clime to clime; 

“ If all the shells the tempests send. 

As I have ever loved to tejich; 

And all the creeping things that wend 
Their way along the sandy beach. 

Have pedigrees that backward reach, 

Till in forgotten Time they end ; 

And may as tribes for ages more. 

As if immortal, strew the shore ; 

“ If all its Present, all Hi Past, 

And all its Futnro thou canst sec, 

!Mast be deciphered, ere at last 

Thou, even in part, canst hope to be 
Able to solve the mystery 
AVhy one sea-worm to death hath passed 
How must it be, when God doth call 
Him whom He placed above them all ? ” 

Ah, yes! we must in patience wait, 

Thou dearly loved, departed friend! 

Till we have followed through the gate. 

Where Life in Time doth end ; 

And Present, Past, and Future lend 
Their light to solve hy fate ; 

Wheu all the ages that shall bo 
Have flowed into the Tiraclc.?s Sea. 

GEORGE 

Elm Cottage, EnisBuucm, . 

1st Januartj 1855. 
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THE STOBY OF THE CAMPAIGN.—PABT UL 
CHAPIEB XU.—(CONTINUID). 


I HAD heard much of the excellent 
arrangement of the French field-hoe- 
pitals, and rode one day to see the 
principal one, near General Canro- 
bert’s headquarters. It was a tall 
wooden building like a barn, veryairy, 
for there was a space between the 
roof and the walls, yet very warm— 
the change from the cold air without 
being most pleasant. The principal 
surgeon, a man of very fine and in¬ 
telligent c5untenance, accompanied us 
round the beds, courteously indicating 
the most rcmai'kable cases among the 
patients. Tliese poor fellows, all 
wounded men, were arranged in rows, 
in excellent beds, and seemed as com¬ 
fortable as such sufferers ever can be. 
Amputations had been very numerous, 
and the stumps of arms and legs pro¬ 
jecting from the bed-clothes were fre¬ 
quent along the rows. One man lay 
covered up, face and all; he had un¬ 
dergone amputation of the hip-joint, 
the surgeon said, four days before, was 
doing well, and would probably live. 
I told him of the case of the young 
Russian oflicer, ,vhich I had witnessed 
a few days before, as already narrated. 
There was a little gleam of professional 
exultation as he repeated the fatal 
termination of the case to the surgeons 
in attendance f and then, turning to 
me, remarked that many similar ope¬ 
rations had been successful in their 
hospitals. lie pointed out one man, 
a chasseur, who had served in 
Algiers, as of noted valour. Ho had 
lost both arms in the French cavalry 
charge at Balaklava. The attendants 
seemed especially tender and assidu¬ 
ous in their treatment of the wounded. 

The attacks of the 25th and 26111 
had shown the necessity of strength¬ 
ening our position at Balaklava, and 
opposite lukcrmann. A continuous 
inlrenchment was carried in front of 
the former place, extending from the 
plateau across the entrance of the 
valley, up the hills, and round to a 
mountain path near the sea, wliicli 
communicates with the Woronzoff 
road. On the lowest hill in the valley 
of Kadnkoi, a strong fort was erected. 


Batteries were placed at suitable poiut.s 
of the intrenchment, which was garri¬ 
soned by 8000 men, English, French, 
and Turks. The trees in the meadows 
and gardens of the valley were cut 
dowU; partly to furnish abattis and 
fire-wood, partly to prevent the enemy 
from obtaining cover, if they should 
succeed in penetrating the outer line 
of defence. I have already desnibed 
the appearance of the valley when we 
entered it. Now it was sadly changed; 
all traces of cultivation had been 
stamped out by the multitudes of pass¬ 
ing feet and hoofs, and only the stumps 
of the graceful willows or fruitful 
apple-trees remained to show where 
was once a garden or a grove. 

The first division jvas posted about 
half a mile in rear of tlie second. On 
its right a narrow path descended the 
steep boundary of the plateau to the 
valley of the Tchernaya, crossing a 
ford of the stream between the ruins 
of lukermann and theclustcrof heights 
where part of Lipraudi’s force was post¬ 
ed. About a third of the way down, 
a shoulder projected from the preci- 
]}icc like a terrace, niid on this the 
French made a small redoubt, into 
which we put two guns to lire down 
on tlie plain, and to sweep the terrace, 
and which was at first garrisoned by 
guardsmen, but afterwards made over 
to the French. The latter had foimed 
an almost continuous iutrcnchmeiit 
from their great redoubt on the pla¬ 
teau above the Woronzoff road to this 
point, and we had begun on the 4th 
November to carry it onward round 
the face of the cl iff opposite lukermann, 
so as to include the front of the 
second division. But tlie work pro- 
ceejled but slowly and interruptedly; 
and up to that time, tlie ground which 
had already been the scene of an at¬ 
tack, and was now again to become 
so, bad only two small fragments of 
insignificant intrenchment, not a hun¬ 
dred yards long in all—and more like 
ordinary drains tlian field-works—one 
on each side of the road, as it crossed 
the ridge behind which the division 
was encamped. 
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Amidst the many loose assertions 
and incorrect statements which have 
appeai'ed in the public prints respect¬ 
ing the operations of the campaign, 
there is one frequently-recurring error 
which deserves notice, as it is calcn- 
lated to mislead military readers in 
forming their estimate of the different 
actions. Every species of intrench- 
mcnt which appears on a position is 
talked of as “a redoubt.” At the Alma 
the English force has been repeatedly 
described as storming intrenchments, 
and the battery where the great 
struggle took place is always men¬ 
tioned as “ the redoubt.” The two- 
gun battery where the Guards fought 
at inkermanu is also a “ redoubt ” ; 
and one writer describes it as equipped 
with “a breastwork at least seven feet 
high.” A remarkable breastwork 
certainly, since the defenders, to make 
use of it as such, must needs be about 
ten feet in stature. 

There were no intrenchments, nor 
any works intended as obstacles, in 
the Rnssian position at the Alma. The 
only works of any kind were two long 
low banks of earth, over which the 
guns fired—intended, not to prevent 
our advance, but to protect the guns 
and gunners from our fire. The bat¬ 
tery at the Inkerroann was a high wall 
of earth, revetted with gabions and 
sandbags, sloping at the extremities, 
and having two embrasures ent in it 
for the guns to lire through • from end 
to end it was about twelve paces 
long. 

Now, premising that field-works 
are said to be enclosed when they af¬ 
ford on all sides a defence against an 
enemy, and that, when they are so 
constructed that the defenders bcliind 
one face fire along the space in front of 
them parallel to another face, the one 


is said to flauk the other—a redoubt 
may be defined as an enclosed work 
without flank defence. It is either 
square, circular, or many-sided; audit 
is evident to the least informed reader, 
that a continuous parapet and ditch, 
guarded from behind at all points by 
musketry, must be a formidable 
obstacle to assail, and must greatly 
increase the facilities of defence. 

The ruins of lukcrmaun,which have 
often beeumcntloued in this narrative, 
and which have given a name to a 
fierce battle, stand on the edge of a 
cliff-like precipice on the Russian side 
of the valley, about a mile from the 
head of the harbour of Sebastopol. 
They consist of a broken line of grey 
walls, battlemented in part, with 
round towers. The yellow cliff they 
stand on is honeycombed with ca¬ 
verns—in the valley close beneath 
runs the Tchernaya fringed with trees. 
Rebind them the ground slopes up¬ 
ward to plains covered with coppice, 
and on two high points stand light¬ 
houses to guide ships entering the 
harbour. Masses of grey stone pro¬ 
trude abruptly through the soil around 
the ruins, of such quaint sharp-cut 
forms, that in the distance they might 
be taken for the remains of some very 
ancient city. 

On the 4th of Noveijjber it was 
known in our camp that tho Russian 
army, which had been for some days 
past assembling north of the town, 
had received ani mportant augmenta¬ 
tion, and the arrival of some persons, 
apparently of distinction, had been 
witnessed from our outposts. During 
the night there was a great ringing of 
bells iu the city ; hut no warning had 
reached us of the great enterprise, iu 
preparation of which these were the 
preliminaries. 


CH\p. xni.— battle or inkermasn. 


Fe\\ of those who were roused from 
their sleep by the Ru.ssian volleys at 
daylight on the 6th November, will 
cease to retain through life a vivid 
impression of the scene which follow¬ 
ed. The alarm passed through the 
camps—-there was mounting in hot 
haste of men scarce yet half awake, 
whose late dreams mixed with the 


stern reality of the summons to battle 
—many of whom, hastening to tho 
front, wero killed before they well 
knew why they had been so hastily 
aroused. Breathless servants opened 
the tents to call their masters—scared 
grooms held the stirrup—and staff- 
officers, galloping by, called out that 
the Russians were attacking in force. 
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It was a dark foggy morning, the 
plains miry, and tho herbage dank. 
Cold mists rose from the valley, and 
hnng heavily above the plains. Dar¬ 
ing the darkness the enemy had assem¬ 
bled in force in the valley of the Toher- 
naya, between Inkermann and the 
harbonr. A marsh renders this part 
of the valley impassably except by 
the Woronzoff road, which, after wind¬ 
ing ronnd the sides of tho steep bluffs, 
stretches, level, straight, and solid, 
across the low ground. The Russian 
artillery had probably crosscdlthis in 
the night, and been bronght with 
mnffled wheels to a level point of the 
road where, concealed by the jutting 
of the hill, it waited till the repulse 
of our outposts should afford it thj 
opportunity of advancing to its des¬ 
tined position. 

At dawn they made their rush upon 
our advanced posts of tho second di¬ 
vision on the crest looking down into 
the valley, which fell back lighting 
upon the camp behind the crest, 1200 
yards in fear. The outposts of the 
division w’ero well accustomed to skir¬ 
mish with the enemy on the same 
ground; but Captain Robert Hume of 
the .o5th, whom I met going out in 
command of a picket the night before, 
and who was sh^'t through the knee in 
the action, ;^old me that the Russians 
had ceased to molest us there since 
their repulse on the 26th October. A 
picket of the light division, in the ra¬ 
vine on the left, was captured with its 
officer. 

Tho outposts driven in, tho hill was 
immediately occupied by the enemy’s 
field-artillery and guns of position, 
'fhese latter arc so named, because 
they are of too large calibre to bo 
moved from point to point with case, 
and are generally stationary during a 
battle in some position which has 
been previously selected for them. 
Tlieir range is greater than that of 
field-artillery; at shorter ranges their 
aim is more accurate, and the shells 
they throw are more destructive. The 
heaviest guns were placed on the 
highest point, where they remained 
throughout the day, aud the field 
guns spread themselves down the 
slope opposite our right. Our field- 
batteries, coming up the slope in suc¬ 
cession, as they were more or less dis¬ 
tant from tho second division, found 


themselves exposed at once to the fire 
of pieces answeriog to our I8-pounder 
guns and 32-ponnder howitzers, so 
placed on the crest of the opposite 
hill that only their muzzles were 
visible. Over the brow, and along 
the face of the gentle acclivity, shot 
came bounding, dashing up earth and 
stones, and crashing through tho tents 
left standing lower (Jown the slope, 
while shells exploded in the misty air 
with an angry jar. Maliy men and 
horses were killed before they saw tho 
enemy. Captain Allix of General 
Evans’s staff was dashed from his 
saddle, not far from his own tent, by 
a round shot, and fell dead. 

At the first alarm, the crest in 
front of the tents had been occupied 
by some troops of the second division. 
To their left extended the 47th and 
two companies of the 49th, which were 
immediately joined by Buller’s brigade 
of the light division. Arriving on the 
ground, these regiments and companies 
found themselves close to a Rnssian 
column advancing up the ravine, 
which they at once charged with tho 
bayonet, and drove back. The 41st, 
with the remainder of the 49th, had 
been sent to the right with Brigadier 
Adams, arid advanced to the edge of 
the heights looking upon Inkermann. 
On arriving at the front, I was sent) 
to this part of the ground with three 
guns, which opened on a column of 
the enemy, apparently about 5000 
strong, descending the side of a steep 
hill on the other side of the Woron¬ 
zoff road, and pursued it with their 
fire till the side of the ravine hid it 
from view. Immediately afterwards 
the enemy swarmed up our side of tho 
ravine in such force that the 4l8t-and 
49th fell back; but the Guards, 
marching up by companies as they 
could be mustered, came on to that 
part of the ground in succession, and, 
passing on each side of our guns,, 
checked the enemy’s advance. 

Hitherto all that was known had 
been that there was an attack in force, 
but the numbers and design of the 
enemy were now apparent. The plan 
of the Russians was, after sweeping 
the ridge clear by their heavy concen¬ 
trated fire, to launch some of their 
columns over it, while others, diverg¬ 
ing to their left, after crossing the 
marsh, passed -round the edge of the 
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cliffs opposite lokermanD, and turned 
our right. The artillery fire had not 
continued long before the rush of in¬ 
fantry was made. Crowds of skir* 
mishers, advancing through tho cop¬ 
pice (which, as before mentioned, 
everywhere covered the field), came 
on in spite of the case-shot, which 
tore many of them to pieces almost at 
the muzzles of bur guns, and passed 
within our line, forcing the artillery 
to limber up and retire down the slope, 
and spiking a half-battery which was 
posted behind one of the small banks 
of earth mentioned before as the be¬ 
ginnings of an intrenebment. Two 
companies of the 55th, lying down 
there, retreated as the Russians leapt 
over it; firing as they went back, aud 
baited on a French regiment that was 
marching up the hill. The Russians 
retreated in their turn, and the French, 
arriving at the crest, were for a mo¬ 
ment astonished at the fire of artil¬ 
lery which there met them, while the 
Russian infantry from the coppice 
poured in close volleys. They halted, 
as if about to waver ; but General 
Pennefathcr riding in front and cheer¬ 
ing them on, they went gallantly down 
tho slope under the tremendous fire, 
driving tho enemy before them. It 
was a critical moment, and tl.c French 
regiment did good service to the array 
by its timely advance. 

Almost simultaneously with this 
attack on the centre, and as part of it, 
a body of Russians had passed round 
the edge of tlic cliff, aud met the 
Guards there. There was a two-gun 
batter^', revetted with gabions and 
sandbags, on the edge of the slope 
opposite the Ruins of Inkermann, 
which had been erected for the pur¬ 
pose of driving away some guns wliicli 
the Russians were placing in battery 
near the Ruins: this effected, our 
guns had been removed. Into this 
the Guards threw themselves, the 
Grenadiers extending to tho right^the 
Fusiliers to the left of the battery, 
and tho Coldstrcams across the slope 
towards our centre. The Russians 
came on in great numbers with extra¬ 
ordinary determination. Many ere 
killed in the embrasures of the battery, 
and the Guards repeatedly attacked 
them with the bayonet, till, having 
exhausted their ammunition, and lost 
nearly half their number, they were 


forced to fetiro before tiie conllnaally 
increasing force of the. eneoiy* IHtej 
left one of their officers, Sir Bobeit 
Newman, lying there wpanded by $ 
biiUet. Being reinforced, they re¬ 
turned, drove the enemy ont of the 
battery, and found Kewtoao there 
dead from bayonet wounds. He, as 
well as many other disabled men, bad 
been savagely killed by the enemy. 

Townsend's battery of the fonrth di¬ 
vision bad arrived at the left of the po¬ 
sition during one of the rushes made 
by the enemy. Four of the guns were 
taken almost as soon they were nn- 
limbered, the Russians being close to 
them in the coppice unawares; but 
some of the 88tb and 49th retook them 
before they had been many seconds in 
the enemy's hands—Lieutenant Mil¬ 
ler, E. A., taking a leading part in the 
recapture of one of the guns of his own 
division of the batter/. In all these 
attacks on our left, the Russians were 
prevented from turning that fiank by 
Codringtou’s brigade of the light 
division, which, posted on the further 
bank of the ravine, skirmished in aud 
across it with the enemy’s infantry 
throughout the day. Four guua had 
been detached early in Hike battle to 
support this brigade; but they were 
met, whenever they came into action, 
by so heavy a fire, that they were com¬ 
pelled to remain inactive, fo); the most 
part, under shelter of a large mound 
of earth. 

When the Russian infantry was 
driven back, acannonalierecommenced 
along their whole line, to which our 
guns replied warmly, though over¬ 
matched iu metal and numbers. The 
Russians were computed to have sixty 
pieces, of which many were guns of 
position; wliile we had six 9-poundei' 
batteries of six guns each; but our 
gunners continued tho fire with ad¬ 
mirable steadiness. 

Soon after the Guards came up on 
the right, the three guns first sent 
there had been withdrawn for fresh 
ammunition, having fired away all 
ill the limbers, and being separated 
from their waggons. I had then 
gone to the ridge where the road 
crossed it. The duel^f artillery was 
at its height—there was uot a moment 
when shot were not rushing or shells 
exploding among the guns, men and 
horses going down before them. 
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Grapeshot, too, occasionally shower¬ 
ed past, from which it would appear 
that the Biissians had brought some 
iron guns into position, as grape dred 
from brass pieces would destroy the 
bore from the softness of the metal. 
The ships in the harbour, and the 
battery at the Round Tower, also 
threw shot and shell on to the 
slope. 

This cannonade was the preface to 
another infantry attack, which now 
again threatened our right, and a 
battery was ordered to that flank. 
While I was delivering the order, a 
round shot passed through my horse 
close to the saddle and rolled ns over. 
Ho had shortly before been struck 
by a musket-ball in the haunch, which 
did not disable him; and had been 
wounded by a cannon-ball at the 
Alma, being one of the few horses 
that ever survived such an event. 
This was the poor fellow’s last field ; 
while on the ground another cannon- 
shot passed through him. A sergeant 
of artillery—a very fine young fellow, 
named M‘Keown—ran to extricate 
me; he had just lifted me from under 
the horse, and I was in the act of 
steadying myself on his shoulder, 
when a shot carried off his thigh, and 
he fell back on me, uttering cries as 
if of amazement at the suddenness of 
his misfortune. I laid him gently 
down, resting on a bush, and looked 
at the wound ; the leg was smashed, 
and almost severed. Calling two men 
to carry him to' the rear, 1 hastened 
to the right after the battery. 

Advancingin the thick bushes beyond 
the spot where the battery had come 
into action, 1 turned about and saw 
it retiring. It was already at some 
distance, and the movement was ex¬ 
plained by the appearance of a line of 
Bnssian infantry suddenly extending 
along the upper edge of the slope, 
between me and onr alignment, and 
at about forty yards’ distance. On 
my left, lower down the slope, as 
I turned towards our position, men 
of different regiments, principally 
guardsmen, were retreating from the 
two-gun battery. The Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge galloped past me, calling to 
the men to fire, and ran the gauntlet 
of the whole Russian line, escaping 
with a bullet through his sleeve. 


Being lame from a recent injury, I 
considered myself lost —the bullets 
cut the branches and leaves on every 
side, and all attempts to rally onr 
men were met by the unanswerable 
reply that their ammunition was 
spent. At that moment the right of 
the position was absolutely without 
defence, and the enemy by adva icing 
resolutely must have ttirned it. But, 
from panic or some other cause, they 
fortunately retired instead of adv mc- 
ing—a friendly dip in the groun af¬ 
forded a shelter from their last shots, 
and the men who had retreated ral¬ 
lied and lay down under the low in- 
trenchment already spoken of, while 
their officers distributed fresh packets 
of ball-cartridge. On this intrench- 
ment a heavy fire of artillery was 
directed, which continued for nearly 
an hour. An officer whom I met 
here, to whom 1 was lamenting tlie 
death of my horse, told mo he had 
placed his in a hollow close at hand, 
where he was quite secure—but go¬ 
ing to visit him presently afterwards, 
he found that a shell had penetrated 
this admirable retreat, and blown him 
to pieces. I saw a magnificent team 
of chestnut gun-horses prostrated 
here by a single destructive shell, and 
five of the six did not rise again. 

Many of the men of the fourth 
division had but ju.st returaed from 
tlie trenches when tho attack of the 
Russians commenced. They, as 
w'ell as those who had not been on 
duty daring the night, wero at once 
marched to the scene of action a mile 
and a half distant. Arriving at the 
tents of the second division, they re¬ 
ceived contradictory orders, and the 
regiments were separated. Fart of 
the 20th and 68tb, and two companies 
of the 46th, passing to the right of 
the position, Avere ordered to support 
the remnant of the defenders of the 
two-gun battery. These fresh troops 
at pnee charged the enemy, routed 
them, and pursued them to the verge 
of the heights, when, returning victo- 
rlons, they found the battery, as they 
repassed it, again occupied by Rus¬ 
sians, a fresh force of whom had 
mounted the cliff from the valley. 
It was while collecting his men to 
meet this new and unexpected foe 
that Sir George Cathcart, who had 
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advanced with this part of his divi¬ 
sion, was shot dead. 

At this juncture the remainder of 
Bosquet’s division (except his reserve) 
came up on iho right, and, passing at 
once over the crest, throw themselves 
into the combat, and, fighting side by 
side with our regiments, pressed the 
Bussians back. A parte drapeau 
(ensign bearing the colours) of a 
French battalion, displayed great 
gallantry in this advance, leaping on 
the battery and waving the colours, 
amid a shower of bullets, from which 
he escaped unhurt. Some French 
cavalry were moved up at this time; 
but the ground was unfit for'this arm, 
and they were withdrawn, having 
lost some men and horses. Shortly 
after the French regiments came to 
support ours, we received other efli- 
cient aid. 

Seeing that our field-nrtillory w.as 
une<iually matched witli the Kussian 
guns of position, Lord Raglan had 
despatched an order to the depot of 
tho siege train, distant about half a 
mile, for two iron 18-pounders, the 
only English guns of position landed 
from tho .ships Avhich were not already 
placed in the defensive works at Bala- 
klava and elsewhere. These were at 
once brought up by Lieut.-Colonel 
Gambler, the commsinder of the siege 
train, who, as he ascended the hill, 
was wounded by a grapeshot, which 
contused his chest and obliged him to 
leave the field. I'hc guns were then 
brought up and placed in position 
among our field-batteries by Lieut,- 
Colonel Dickson, who directed their 
fire with admirable coolness and 
judgment, which he continued to dis¬ 
play till the close of the battle, under 
a cannonade which, at these two guns 
alone, killed or wounded seventeen 
men. In n short time the Russian 
field-pieces, many of them disabled, 
were compelled to withdraw; and a 
French field-battery coming up shortly 
after the 1 S-ponnders opened tlieirfire, 
posted itself on the right, and did ex¬ 
cellent service, though exposed, like 
our own guns, to a tremendous can¬ 
nonade, which killed many of heir 
men and horses, and blew up an am- 
mu uition - wa ggon. 

Between these two opposing fires 
of artillery a jicree desultory combat 


of skirmishers went on jn the coppice. 
Regiments and divisions, French and 
English, were here mixed, and fonght 
hand to hand with the common 
enemy, who never again succeeded in 
advancing, nor in obtaining, in any 
part of the field, even a partial success. 

About noon the fire of the Russian 
guns slackened, as was surmised, from 
want of ammunition. After a time 
they reopened, though not with their 
former fierceness. Their intended 
surprise, supported by the attack of 
their full force, had utterly failed; 
their loss had been enormous, and tlic 
Allies had been reinforced. The battle 
was prolonged only by the efforts of 
their .artillery to cover thff retreat of 
the foiled and broken battalions. 

During the battle Sir De Lacy 
Evans, who had been sick on .board 
ship at Balaklava, rode up to the 
field with his .aide-de-camp, Boyle, 
and, calling me by name, began to 
question me about • the battle. He 
looked extremely ill, but w.as as cool 
an.d intrepid as he always is in action. 
While I was speaking to him, a shell, 
crashing through some obstacle close 
by, rose from tho ground, passed a 
foot or two above owP heads, and 
dropping amid a group a few yhrds 
behind ns, exploded tlicre, wounding 
some of them—but Sir Do Lacy did 
not turn his head. 

Officers and men fought tne battle 
fasting. About two o’clock a group 
of us being near General Pennefa- 
ther’s tent, ho told bis servant to 
bring out wine and biscuits, which 
were never more welcome. A shell 
bursting over the hill sent its freight 
of bullets through and through tho 
group without touching anybody. 

At three o’clock tho French and 
English gencrsils with their staffs 
passed along the crest of the disputed 
hill. The enemy’s guhs, replying to 
ours, still sent a good many shot over 
the ridge, but this survey of tho field 
showed it free from the presence of 
the enemy, whose infantry had with¬ 
drawn behind the opposite hill. At 
h.alf-past three their guns also with¬ 
drew, and the whole force of the 
enemy retired across the Tchemaya, 
pursued by the lire of a French bat¬ 
tery . supported by two battalions, 
which, being pushed forward to a 
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slope of the heights commanding the 
causeway across the marsh, converted 
their retreat into a flight. 

At the commencement of the battle, 
Liprandi’s force had moved forward, 
threatening two distant points of onr 
line—while a sally was made in force 
on the French trenches, which was 
repulsed, with a loss to the enemy of 
one thousand mcit, the French pursu- 
ingtliem within their works. 

Until the arrival of the fourth divi¬ 
sion and the French, the ground was 
held by about 5000 of our troops. In 
all, 8000 English and 6000 French 
were engaged. The Russian force 
was estimated by Lord Raglan at 
60,000. 

Few great battles require less mili¬ 
tary knowledge to render them intel¬ 
ligible than this. Tlic plan of tlic 
enemy was, after having succeeded in 
placing their guns unopposed in the 
required position, to pour on one par¬ 
ticular point of our lino which tliey 
knew to be inadequately guarded, a 
fire which should at once throw the 
troops assembling for its defence into 
disorder, and then to press on at the 
same point with overwhelming masses 
of infantry, ^nr position once pene¬ 
trated, the plains aflbrdcd ample space 
for the deployment of the columns, 
which might then attack in succession 
the diflerent corps of the allied army 
scattered on the plateau at intervals 
too wide for mutual and concerted 
defence. 

The Russian^ succeeded in posting 
their artillery, in sweeping the field 
selected with a tremendous fire, and 
in bringing an enormously superior 
force to a vigorous and close attack. 
According to all calculation, they were 
justified in considering the day their 
own. Bat the extraordinary valour 
of the defenders of the position set cal- 
cnlatioD at defiance. At every point 
alike the assailants found scanty nnm- 
bers, but impenetrable ranks. Before 
them everywhere was but a thin and 
scattered line opposed to their solid 
masses and numerous skirmisiiers, yet 
beyond it they' could not pass. No 
doubt, to their leaders it must long 
have appeared inci'edible they could 
fail. Again bravely led, they came 
bravely to the assault, and with the 
same result; and, unwillingly, they 
at length perceived that, if the allied 


troops could resist successfblly when 
surprised, no hope remained of defeat¬ 
ing them, now that they were rein¬ 
forced, and on their guard. 

On onr part it was a confused and 
desperate struggle. Colonels of re¬ 
giments led on small parties, and 
fought like subalterns, captains like 
privates. Once engaged, every man 
was his own general The enemy 
was in front, advancing, and must be 
beaten back. The tide of battle ebbed 
and flowed, not in w ide waves, but in 
broken tumultnous billows. At one 
point the enemy might be repulsed, 
white, at a little distance, they were 
making their most determined rush. 
To stand on the crest and bi*eatho 
awhile, was to our men no rest, but 
far more trying than the close combat 
of i»rautiy, w Iiere there were human 
foes with nliora to match, and prove 
strength, skill, and courage, and to 
call forth the impul.‘5es which blind 
the soldier to de.ath or peril. But over 
that crest poured incessantly the re¬ 
sistless cannon-shot, in whose rusli 
there seems something vindictive, as 
if each were bestridden by some angry, 
demon; crashing through the bodies 
of men and horses, and darting from 
the gi’ound on a second coarse of mis¬ 
chief. The musket-ball, though more 
deadly, and directed to an individual 
mark, bears nothing appalling in its 
sound, and does not mutilate or dis¬ 
figure where it strikes. But, fronting 
uncovered and inactive a range of 
guns which hurl incessantly those iron 
masses over and around you, while on 
all sides are seen their’terrible traces, 
it is difficult to stave off the thought 
that, in the .next instant, your arm or 
log may be dangling from your body a 
crushed and bloody mass, or your 
spirit driven rudely through a hideous 
wound across the margin of the un¬ 
discovered country. 

Rarely has such an artillery fire 
beep so concentrated, and for so long, 
on an equally confined space. The 
w'hole front of the battle-field, from 
the ravine on the left to the two-gnu 
battery on the right, was about three 
quarters of a mile. Nine hours of 
such close fighting, with such inter¬ 
vals of cessation, left the victors in 
no mood for rejoicing. When the 
enemy finally retired, there was no 
exultation, as when the field of the 
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Alma was vron: it was a gloomy 
though a glorious triumph. 

Neither our loss nor that of the 
enemy was fully known that day; but 
a glance at any part of the ground 
showed the slaughter to be immense. 
A few of the enemy were dead within 
our lines; along the whole front of 
the position they lay thick in tlie cop¬ 
pice. Every bush hid a dead man, 
and in some piaces small groups lay 
heaped. In a spot which might have 
been covered by a common bell-tent, 
1 saw lying four Englishmen and 
seven llussians. All the field was 
strewn; but the space in front of the 
two-gun battery, where the Guards 
fought, bore terrible pre-eminence in 
slaughter. The sides of the hill, up 
to and around the battery, were lite¬ 
rally heaped with bodies. It was pain¬ 
ful to see the noble Guardsmen, with 
their large forms and line faces, lying 
amidst the dogged, low-browcd Rus¬ 
sians. One Guardsman lay in ad¬ 
vance of the battery on his back, with 
his arms raised in the very act of 
thrusting with the bayonet; he had 
been killed bya bullet entering through 
his right eye. Ilis coat was open, and 
I read his name on the Guernsey 
frock underneath—an odd name— 

IMustow." While I was wondering 
why his arms bad not obeyed the laws 
of gravit}', and fallen by his side when 
he fell dead, a Guardsman came up 
and told me he had seen Mustow rush 
out of the battery aud charge tvitb the 
bayonet, with which be was thrusting 
at two or three of the enemy when 
he was shot. In their last ehai'ges, 
the Russians must have trodden at 
every step on the bodies of their com¬ 
rades. In the bushes all around 
wounded men were groaning in such 
numbers, that some lay two days be¬ 
fore their turn came to be carried 
away. I passed a Russian with a 
broken leg, whom some scoundrel had 
etript to his shirt, and calling a soldier 
who was passing, desired him to'take 
a cnat from a dead man and put it on 
the unfortunate creature; at the same 
time directing the attention of a party 
of men collecting the wounded to the 
place where he lay. Passing thi. same 
spot next day, the Russian, still stript 
to ins shirt, lay motionless, with his 
eyes closed. I told a French soldier 
W'ho was near to sec if he was dead ; 


the Frenchman, strolling np with bis 
hands in bis pockets, pushed his foot 
against the Russian’s head; the stiii- 
eued body moved altogether like a 
piece of wood, and the soldier, with 
a shrug and one word, pass¬ 

ed on. Large trenches were dug on 
the ground for the dead; the Russians 
lay apart; the French and English 
were ranged side by side. Few sights 
can be imagined more strange and 
sad in their ghastliness than that of 
dead men lying in ranks, shoulder to 
shoulder, with upturned faces, and 
limbs composed, except where some 
etiffeued arm and hslnd remain point¬ 
ing upward. The faces and hands of 
the slain assume, immediately after 
death, the appearance of wax or clay; 
the lips parting siiovv the teeth ; the 
hair and mustache become frowzy, 
and the body of him who, half-an- 
liour before, was a smart soldier, wears 
a soiled and faded aspect. 

Down the ravine along which flie 
WoronzofF road runs to the valley, 
the dead horses were dragged and lay 
in roAVs; the English artillery alone 
lost eighty. The ravine, like all those 
chunnclling the plains, is wild and 
barren ; the sides have Jbecii cut down 
steeply for the sake of the limestone, 
which lies close to the suifacc, in beds 
of remarkable thickness. A lime-kiln, 
about ten feet square, built into the 
side of the liili, alForded a i%ady-made 
sepulchre for the enemy left on this 
part of the field, and was filled with 
bodies to the top, ou' which a layer of 
earth was the^ throrvu. 

While I Avas on the ground, a day 
or two after the battle, several shell's 
Avere thrown from the ships in the har¬ 
bour, some of which pitched amongst 
the parties collecting th& wounded. 
General Pennefather, finding I Avas 
going to headquarters, desired mo to 
deliver a message stating the fact. 
Next day a flag of truce Avas sent into 
the town to complain of this, and fur¬ 
ther, to say that, both In this battle 
and the action at Balaklava, Russian 
soldiers bad been seen killing , our 
wounded on tlie field; demanding if 
the war was to be carried on in this 
manner. The answer of Prince Mcn- 
sebikofF Avas, tliat the shells had been 
directed, not at the parties engaged 
in clearing the field, but at those in¬ 
trenching tlic position; and that, if 
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apy of the wounded had been pat to soldiers were inach exasperated in 
death, it could have been only in a consequence of tho fire from the 
few particular instances; in excuse of French trenches having destroyed one 
which lie remarked, that the Russian of the churches of Sebastopol. 


CHAPTER XIV.—WINTER ON THE PLAINS. 


Early in November the weather, 
hitherto mild and sunny as the Indian 
summer of Canada, began to grow 
foggy, moist, and raw. The horizon 
of the Black Sea was blotted with 
mists, and its surface changed from 
blue to cold grey, while the sky was 
either leaden or black with clouds. 

About daybreak on the 14th, a 
strong wintl from the south drove 
before it a flood of rain ; the tents, 
swelling inward beneath tlic blast, left 
no slant sufficient to repel the water, 
which was caught in the hollows, and 
filtered through. I was awoke by it 
doping on my face, which I covered 
wuh my cloak, and slept again. Again 
I was awoke, apd this time more rude¬ 
ly. The wind had inweased to a 
hurricane, in which the canvass flap¬ 
ped and flattered, and the tent-pole 
quivered like a vibrating harp-string. 
At the opening of the tent, my ser¬ 
vant appeared uttering some words, 
which were blown away, and never 
reached me till, putting his head with¬ 
in, he told^me 1 must get up—adding, 
that the tents were nearly all blown 
away. As he spoke, the pegs that 
held mine to the ground parted—the 
canvass was driven against the pole, 
and the whole strnctiye fell with a 
crash across my bed. 

Sitting up and grasping my flutter¬ 
ing blankets, I beheld anch of my 
effects as had not weight enough to 
keep them stationary, dispersed in the 
air, and borne on the wings of the 
wind into a distant valley. Halt- 
written letters clung for a moment, in 
places, to the muddy ground before 
pursuing their airy flight, and gar¬ 
ments of every description strewed 
the plain. My servant was in full 
pursuit of a cocked hat which was 
whirled onward at a tremendous pace, 
till its course was arrested by a low 
wall; and on the muddy wheel of a 
cart hung a scarlet waistcoat griev¬ 
ously bemired. All round me were 
figures like my own, of half-clad men 


sitting amid the mins of their beds, 
and watching, with intense interest, 
the dispersion of their property, while 
those tents which had continued to 
resist the gale, fell over, one after 
the other, like inverted parachutes. 
Horses, turning their scattered tails 
to the blast, leaned against it with 
slanting legs, blinded by their clothing, 
which, retained by the surcingles, 
was blown over their heads ; and all 
aronnd were seen men struggling up, 
v/ith frequent loss of ground, each 
holding some recovered article. What¬ 
ever could be collected in this way 
was placed beneath the fallen tents, 
the edges of which were then loaded 
with heavy stones. In the distance 
other encampments were seen in simi¬ 
lar pliglit, and everywhere the rows 
of tents which had dotted the plain 
had disappeared. 

Hard as it seemed to be stript of 
shelter by the storm, those who had 
passed the night in the trenches had 
still greater reason to complain. 
There they had consoled themselves 
during the watches of tho wet, gusty 
night, by the promise of warmth and 
rest in tho morning ; and hastening, 
chilled and weary, to their camp for 
the comforting hot cofFce, and plea¬ 
sant well-earned sleep, officers and 
men found their temporary homes 
level as a row of Persians worship¬ 
ping the rising sun, and the space they 
had kept dry, in the midst of mire, 
become a puddle. No fires could bo 
lit, no breakfast warmed, for the blast 
extinguished the flame and scatter¬ 
ed the fuel; and all that could be 
done was, to gather the blankets out 
of the mnd, and to try to raise again 
the fallen tents. 

But these were by no means the 
greatest sufferers. The hospital tents, 
higher than the rest, were blown 
down, leaving the patients exposed, 
almost naked, to the bitter wind and 
driving rain: and tho first efforts of 
the men in camp were directed tu 
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obtain some shelter for these nnfor- 
tunates. The wooden building already 
described as so comfortably housing 
the wounded French, fell over, fortu¬ 
nately without seriously adding to 
the injuries of the occupants; but I 
heard that a Bussiau prisoner, who 
lay wounded in another hospital, was 
killed by its fall. 

Towards noon the storm began to 
abate, though it still blew violently 
till next morning, when the extent of 
damage sustained by the ships, to¬ 
wards which many an anxious thought 
had been cast, was known. Our 
hardships on shore were as nothing 
compared with the state of those at 
sea, who saw instant destruction in 
the gale,—which bore towards them, 
on the one side, the most terrific bil¬ 
lows, while on the other was a wall 
of perpendicular rocky cliff. 

On the 16th the narrow harbour of 
Balaklava was strewed with float¬ 
ing timbers and trusses of hay so 
thickly, that boats were with diffi¬ 
culty forced through the masses; 
while numbers of the drowned were 
washed about the bases of the cliffs 
at the entrance. The ships inside, 
ranged in line close together as in a 
dock, had been driven towards tlie 
head of the harbour, and, pressing in 
a mass upon the Sampareilf carried 
her a hundred yards from her moor¬ 
ings, where she grounded by the stern. 
One or two vessels went down close 
to others, who could aid only by sav¬ 
ing the crews. Seven English trans¬ 
ports were lost at Balaklava, and 
thirteen at the Katcha. The Resist¬ 
ance^ a magazine ship cast away at 
the former place, contained large 
quantities of ammunition both for 
siege guns and infantry; and the 
jPnwce, a very large and magnificent 
steamer, had just arrived from Eng¬ 
land with a great supply of warm 
clothing for the army, all of which 
went down in her. She had dso 
brought out an apparatus to be em¬ 
ployed in our operations against Se¬ 
bastopol ; and Lieutenant Inglis, an 
engineer who had gone on board the 
night before to superintend the dis¬ 
embarkation of the machine, was lost 
along with the ship and crew. One 
of our line-pf-battle ships was dis¬ 
masted, and another injured ; and the 


French 80-gun ship, Henri /F., tho 
most beautiful vessel in their navyf 
went aground in eight feet of water; 
and it being impossible to float her, 
she was used as a battery against the 
shore. Tlie Retribution^ an English 
war-steamer, having the Duke of 
Cambridge on board, escaped with 
difficulty, casting her guns overboai'd. 

The army soon felt severely the 
loss it had sustained when the Prince 
went down. For the remainder of 
bTovember it rained almost without 
cessation, and the plains became one 
vast quagmire. The soil is remark¬ 
ably tenaciona, and, tho feet both of 
men and horses were encumbered at 
every step with a load of Clay. Not 
only all the interior of the camps was 
deep in mire, but tbe floors of the 
tents themselves grew muddy. It is 
difiicult to imagine a more cheerless 
scene than that presented wherever 
you traviTsed the plains—the land¬ 
scape, all lead-coloured above, was all 
mud-coloured below ; tfip tents them¬ 
selves, wet aad stained with mud, 
had become dreary spots on a dreary 
background. Sometimes low walls 6i 
stone or mud were thrown up round 
them, and in part succeeded in keep¬ 
ing out the keen raw gusts. About 
the tents waded a few shivering men 
in greatcoat?, trying to ligiit fires 
behind small screens of jnud or 
stones, or digging up the roots of the 
bushes where the coppice had van¬ 
ished from the surface. Bows of 
gaunt, rough horses, ifp to their fet¬ 
locks in the soft drab-coloured soil, 
stood with drooping heads at their 
picket ropes, sheltered from wind and 
rain each by a dirty ragged blanket—in 
which it would have been difiicult for 
the keenest connoisseur in horse- Hesh 
to recognise the glossy, spirited, 
splendid teams that had drawn the 
artillery along the plains of Scutari. 

When the Scots Greys, after land¬ 
ing at the Katcha, marched throngh the 
camp on the Balbek, the whole army 
admired their magnificent appearance 
—the horses, unsurpassed in any cav¬ 
alry in the world for shape, size, spi¬ 
rit, and condition, contrasted strong¬ 
ly with those which had been through 
the campaign, and which, even then, 
except the strongest and soundest, 
had bbgnn to look travel-stained and 
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battered WLeii tbe winter began, 
the survivors of tlio Greys, long¬ 
haired, bony, spiritless, and soiled 
with mire, preserved no trace of their 
former beauty. Ferhapa the most 
painful feature in the dreary scene 
was the number of dead and dying 
horses scattered, not only round the 
cavalry and artillery camps, but along 
the various roads which traversed the 
position. Some had fallen and died 
from fatigne, some perished from cold, 
some from starvation. Once down, a 
horse seldom rose again. After a few 
faint attempts he lay still, except for 
a feeble nibbling at the hare ground; 
then h'‘ would fall over on his side, 
and, stretclnng out his legs, would so 
end his career, leaving a smooth space 
in the mud where his head and neck 
had moved slowly to and fro, or 
where his hind leg had scratched con¬ 
vulsively before he died. Sometimes 
an ownerless horse, probably too lame 
and unserviceable to be worth inquir¬ 
ing after, would linger about the 
neighbourhood of an • encampment. 
Day after day he would bo there, 
waiting patiently, wondering, perhaps, 
why no hay nor corn came, getting 
thinner and*thinner; nobody could 
relieve him without robbing his own 
horse, on whose strength and condition 
his own efficiency depended—until, 
after waq,dei'ing to and fro over the 
barren spot, if no friendly hand could 
be found to send a bullet through his 
head, he would drop and die there a 
lingering death. It was impossible 
to traverse the position in any direc¬ 
tion without seeing many carcasses— 
some swoln and bloated, some mere 
skeletons. Here and there would be 
seen the curious spectacle of a horse's 
bones covered only with his loose, 
collapsed hide, all tlie desli, muscles, 
and even ribs, having disappeared— 
which would be explained presently, 
when, on passing the next carcass, a 
gorged dog woold put his head out 
from the hollow arch of the ribs, and, 
after looking lazily at the comer, re- 
his horrible feast. Tlicse 
spectacfe^-HCver ceased to be painful, 
though castoB^diminished their effect; 
for, a few montii^^before, the sight of 
a dying horse would have haunted 
me for days. , ... 

The dogs had originally been in¬ 
habitants of the farm-houses and vil- 
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las of the plateau. Driven from their 
ruined homes, they collected in packs 
on the untenanted portions of the 
plain, and fed by night on the dead 
horses. At first they were, in consi¬ 
deration of their services as sca¬ 
vengers, and their inoffensiveness, 
left unmolested; but, latterly, I was 
sorry to see that the French soldiers 
began to shoot them for the sake of 
their skins. But very little native 
animal life was seen after the cold 
drove the numerous lizards under¬ 
ground. A hare would sometimes 
start from a bush—a few crows, mag¬ 
pies, and ravens occasionally held 
council over some dead horse lying 
remote from the camp—and, onco or 
twice, I saw large fiocks of magnifi¬ 
cent eagles swooping so near that 
their stern searching eyes were visible. 

On the setting in of rain, the road 
from Balaklava to the camp at once 
became almost impassable. Man 
and beast plunged along kuec-deep, 
through thick sticky mud in some 
parts, while in others the mire was 
sloppy, with slippery stones beneath. 
Near Balaklava great pools were col¬ 
lected in the low ground: the gardens 
and vincyaids had become swamps, 
and not a trace of cultivation remained 
in the desolate and melancholy valley. 
In a pool, between the posts of the 
gateway of a field near the town, a 
camel lay for days, which had fallen 
from weakness, and was unable to 
rise—its huge structure of ribs, bald 
aud bare of flesh, was painfully 
visible—till, dying, it soon almost 
disappeared in the surrounding filth. 
Files of cavalry horses, carrying pro¬ 
visions find forage, might be met at 
all parts of the road, as well as artil¬ 
lery waggons, laden with hay and 
corn, instead of ammunition, all toil¬ 
ing slowly and painfully through the 
slough. The road along the mai'gin 
of the harbour, more filthy and boggy 
than the rest, was thronged with 
arabas drawn by mules, bullocks, and 
camels, waitfng for stores and provi¬ 
sions. These, in their journey to the 
camp, frequently broke down, or 
stuck too fast to be extricated—and, 
once abandoned, a carriage, no matter 
how serviceable or important, might 
bo considered lost, for daring the 
night it was sure to be broken to 
pieces and carried off for fire-wood. 
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Perhaps of all the privations of the 
array, the want of wood was the 
severest. Until a supply of charcoal 
and patent fuel was brought in ships, 
the necessary quantity for cooking the 
ration of meat was only procured with 
ranch difdcnlty and labour by those 
divisions posted on the centre of the 
plains. About the raodastery of St 
George there wAs a good deal of thick 
coppice extending towards Balaklava, 
and the brushwood was interspersed 
with oak trees from three to six 
inches in diameter. These were, for 
the most part, used for poles by the 
Turks, who, as soon as the wet set in, 
quitted their tents and retired under¬ 
ground. Digging a trench about 
twelve feet long, eight wide, and four 
deep, they set up along the middle of 
its length a row of forked poles, and 
laid ridge poles across the forks which 
supported rafters from the bank on 
each side. These latter were covei-ed 
thickly with branches, and mud was 
then plastered over the whole, ex¬ 
cluding the air, while the slope of the 
roof enabled it to resist several houra’ 
rain. A sloping path led down to the 
door—no provision was made for ad¬ 
mitting light—the smoke escaped 
through a hole; and when the walls 
had dried it was much warmer than 
a tent, which, as may be supposed, is, 
in wet or windy weather, the dreariest 
abode in the world. 

Now it happened that, in Decem¬ 
ber, some staff-officers, Svho had built, 
near the small encampment of which 
my tent formed an item, a row of 
huts of the hind just described, only 
more elaborately dnished, were order¬ 
ed to Balaklava, and three of us, 
purchasing the fee - simple of the 
property, entered into possession. 
The main building, forty feet long 
by twelve or fourteen wide, was 
divided in half by a partition wall. 
The solid roof, perfectly air-tight, 
was supported by substantial props. 
To light each apartment there was a 
.square hole in the roof, screened from 
the rain by a small roof of its own, 
like a garret window. The flreplace 
of the outer chamber had a chimney 
in the partition—that of the inner in 
the end wall. Near this was another 
hut, half the si^^e, for a. kitchen, and 
a trench had been already dug and 
poles erected for a stable, where, 


with the somewhat desultory and 
dawdling assistance of a party of 
Turks, wo succeeded in warmly hous¬ 
ing all our steeds. About the middle 
of December we entered our new 
abode, and were for the next week 
the envy of all our acquaintance still 
nndcr canvass. After that it began 
to rain, and continued to do so for 
four-and-twenty hours, at the end of 
which time, the habitation being still 
dry, we felt more pity than ever for 
the dwellers in tents, and retired to 
rest in a mood at once compassionate 
and grateful. , 

While it was yet dark, I was awoke 
by my companion in tbi3.Aermitc.j 
calling out to ask if I was wet through 
yet ? and on opening ray month to 
make reply, some wet mud dropt 
from the roof nearly into it. • Sluices 
T^re established at numerous weak 
points of the roof, and the murmur of 
many Avaters Avas heard around. In 
some places the thin cascade ponred 
tinkling into a rill on the floor, Avhile 
at other points the dull noise of its 
fall showed some article of wearing 
apparel to be underneath. My pillow 
was drenched, my cloak thoroughly 
soaked, but as yet the Irater had not 
penetrated to the blankets; and after 
sounding with my hand the puddle on 
the floor, and satisfying myself that 
ray coat, trousera, and boots.could not 
possibly be any wetter, I became con¬ 
vinced that 1 might as Avell for the 
present lie still, and, drawing the end 
of my cloak over my head, sl^ot till 
morning. At daylight, w^e, the late 
exulting possessors of the coveted 
huts, songht shelter in the neighbour- 
ingtents. But, having been thusshoAvn 
the weak point of our position, we 
took effectual measures to strengthen 
it; and procuring from Balaklava 
enough tarpaulin to cover our roofs, 
Avo drained our abode, lit fires on the 
floor to di*y it, and again became its 
tenants; and, except when the cold 
wind forced us to keep the door shut, 
darkening the place so that we were 
obliged to breakfast sometimes by 
candle-light, we really lived in great 
comparative luxury. 

A plan for warming the tents, ori¬ 
ginating, I think, with the engineer's, 
was very commonly resorted to. The 
water supply, which the aqueduct 
paseing in front of our camps afforded 
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to Sebastopol, had been cut off, and 
the pipes conducting it laid bare. 
One of these, of solid iron, seven or 
eight feet long, made an excellent 
chimney, and was cncloa»'d in a trench 
dug across the floor of the tent, and 
covered in, except near the door, 
when the fire was lit in it. The 
pipe, while conducting the smoke to 
the open air, became heated, and dif¬ 
fused through the interior a comfort¬ 
able glow. But the French adopted 
the most luxurious plan—they ele¬ 
vated their tents on an oval stone wall 
about four feet high, haviug a chimney 
at the back, and opposite a wooden 
d o o r ’ fja nted in the opening of the 
tent: spaces were cut in the canvass, 
where squares of glass in wooden 
frames were let in ; and with a good 
fire bldliug in the chimney, the in¬ 
terior was, in the gloomiest day, ligllt, 
warm, and cheerful. 

The soldiers who, poor fellows, could 
adopt none of these inventions, had 
only the shelter of the tents, and such 
articles of clothing aS were issued 
from time to time, to trust to for neces¬ 
sary w'armth. Their misery was great, 
but they met it in an excellent spirit. 
Crime was raVc—insubordination rarer 
—there were few murmurs—and the)'’ 
were as ready as ever to meet the 
enemy. 

From the battle of lukcnnann till 
the end of December but few events 
occurred to break the monotony of 
the siege. Day after day, the gunners, 
at Intervals, exchanged shots with 
the enemy, and the French and Kug- 
lish sharpshooters in the advanced 
trenches fired from their sandbag 
loop-holes at the Kussian riflemen hid 
in pits or behind screens of stone, 
without other result than the loss of a 
few men on either side. Sometimes, 
shortly after dark, the llussians would 
commence a sharp cannonade, chiefly 
directed on the French ; every instant 
the sky would be reddened by the 
flashes, visible even in the tents, and 
the rattle of musketry would be added 
to the roll of the artillery. Then the 
turmoil would subside, and the dark¬ 
ness and stillness would remain un¬ 
broken, except for the flash and Jmoni 
of an occasional gun. Very little 
damage was done on these occasions 
by the enemy’s fire. 

' Beyond the advanced trench in 


front of our left attack, the llussians 
had made some pits, which, screened 
by small stone walls, were occupied 
each by a rifleman, and from whence 
they caused great annoyance to 
our people in the trench, and to 
the French across the ravine, whose 
advanced works they in part saw into. 
On the'night of the 20th November, 
a party of onr rifles Vas ordered to 
clear the pits, the men in which were 
supported from another row of pits 
behind. Sallying from the right ex¬ 
tremity of the trench, they drove the 
llussians ofl', after a sharp struggle; 
and a working party immediately 
threw up on the spot cover enough to 
render the ground tenable. Lieu¬ 
tenant Tryon, who led the attack, 
was killed by a shot from the pits, 
and we lost about fifteen men killed 
and wounded. During the battle of 
Inkcrmanu, Tryon fought all day 
armed with a rifle, and, being a good 
shot, killed an almost fabulous num¬ 
ber of the enemy. The service of 
driving the enemy from the pits was 
so highly appreciated by the French, 
that General Canrobert passed awarm 
encomium on it in general orders; and 
the enemy’s estimate of the advantage 
they had lost was shown by fierce 
attacks made to regain the ground, 
on the two following nights, without 
success. 

We had begun, immediately after 
the battle of Inkermann, to intrench 
the front of the second division. The 
ditch and parapet already there were 
enlarged, completed, rendered con¬ 
tinuous, and armed with batteries. 
Three redoubts, two French and one 
English, were constructed on com¬ 
manding points, ours being on the 
ridge occupied by the Eussian guns 
of position in the battle. In advance 
of these, other works and batteries 
were extended to the verge of the 
heights looking on the head of the 
harbour, on the causeway across 
the marsh, and on the last wind¬ 
ings of the Tchernaya. To oppose 
them the enemy threw up batteries 
on the heights on their side of the 
valley, and opened fire from the 
nearest of them; while, farther back, 
long lines of intrenebment extended 
across thtWiills. 

On the 6th December, Liprandi, 
after setting fire to his huts, quitted 
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his position in front of Balaklava, and 
retired into Sebastopol, leaving a force 
of cavalry and infantry, vith some 
guns, in the villages of Kamara and 
Tcherzana, and some fieln-works to 
guard the bridge over the Tchernaya. 
The French reconnoitred the ground 
in force on the 30th December. Ten 
battalions of. infantry, and six squa¬ 
drons of hors<f, with twelve guns, 
under General D’Espinassc, descended 
into the plain, and, throwing out 
skirmishers, supported by a troop of 
cavalry, advanced towards the bills 
taken from the Turks on the 25th 
October. As they went on, the single 
Cossack sentry always posted on the 
hill nearest the middle of the plains 
was joined by a detachment of about 
a hundred and fifty liussiau lancers. 
These retired in good order, by 
alternate sections, as the Fi-cnch 
skirmishers ascended the slope, one 
section halting as the others went back, 
and then retiring in its turn while 
another faced about. The troop of 
French cavalry supporting the skir- 
mishci’s, arriving at the summit, 
charged the section of lancers show¬ 
ing front, and drove it back upon the 
others; and the French supports ap¬ 
pearing, the Russians retired in good 
order down the defile, across the 
bridge of the Tchernaya, and into 
the village on the other bank; leaving 
about a dozen troopers unhorsed or 
prisoners. A French oflicer received 
a wound from a lance in this atfair, 
of which he died the next day. The 
whole of the French then advanced 
towards the river, and followed Ihe 
bank on their own side till opposite 
the village, into which they throw 
some shells, setting fire to some of 
the houses, and dislodging the cav¬ 
alry, which retired, covered by eight 
guns that the enemy withdrew from 
a field-work on the left bank when 
the French advanced. In the mean¬ 
time, Sir Colin Campbell had ordered 
the 42d to move out of the intrenched 
hills tu the right of Kadukoi, along 
the face of the mountain to Kamara, 
of which village they obtained pos¬ 
session without any opposition. ^ ,ien 
the French, holding the defile near 
the bridge, detached two battalions 
up a mountain path to their right 
rear to a village in the hills beyond 
Kamara, where they knew 300 Cos¬ 


sacks to bo posted, and whom they 
nearly succeeded in surprising, the 
Cossacks having barely time to es¬ 
cape before the French entered the 
village : the latter, having destroyed 
the enemy’s huts, and burnt a quan¬ 
tity of forage, rejoined the main body, 
driving off with them some cattle and 
sheep; and the whole of the recon¬ 
noitring force, having accomplished 
their object, which was limited to 
ascertaining the enemy’s actual force 
and position, returned to the heights. 

So euded the year 1854 — to ninc- 
tentbs of the army beyond measure 
the most eventful of their lives, and 
which, in retrospect, wore jli ri riii mf 
romance. There were unfolded the 
departure with tearful friends on the 
one side, glorious uncertainty on the 
other — the scenes of the Turkish 
capital—the pestilence-haunted camps 
of Bulgaria, whose dreary sites are 
marked by so many of our comrades’ 
graves—the march across the green 
sunny plains of the Crimea—our first 
passage of artns at the Alma—the 
sight of the prize we aimed at—the * 
bright new-looking city, with its back¬ 
ground of iJluo water—the bombard¬ 
ment—the minor action^ of the 25th 
and 26tli October—and the gloomy 
struggle of Iiikennani'i, leaving us 
undisturbed possessors of the barren 
plains, where we had now spent three 
long months, feeling winter's grasp 
tightening day by day. Yet that 
grasp, cvenhanded to both parties, 
was not altogether unfriendly to us. 
Fine weather and good roads would 
have brought upon us legions of ene¬ 
mies—day after day we must have 
renewed, for our bare footing, a 
struggle against odds sufficient to 
render it ever doubtful. 

But now, while the accessions to the 
Russian force must, of necessity, be 
few and scanty, England and France 
were, to us, prodigal of aid. Our 
unmbers had been inadequate to the 
task before us, but reinforcements had 
come, and more were on their way.- 
We had been thhsly clad, but com¬ 
fortable garments were at hand. The 
state of the roads rendered the neces¬ 
sary transport of stores a work of ex¬ 
treme difficulty, but a railway had 
arrived, with men to lay it. Tents 
bad for long almost ceased to be a 
shelter against the wind and driving 
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rain—but now, wooden hoiraes for the 
army, proposed, as it seemed tq ns, 
only the other day, and bnt half be¬ 
lieved in, wereactnallyin the harbour, 
and, when put together on the heights, 
would at onco place the troops in 
comparative comfort, and check the 
progress of disease. Austria was said 
to have at length joined ns in earnest, 
though the terras of the treaty con- 

CaMP TEPOKE SEBASTOi'OIj, 
ith January 1855. 


clnded with her were as yet unan¬ 
nounced. Best of all, w'e felt liow we 
w'cre tboughtof and cared for at home, 
and knew that, for us tattered, be¬ 
draggled mortals, shivering on these 
muddy plains, a regard more anxious, 
deep, and generous than is often 
shown, except by the truest and 
warmest of friends, now formed the 
ODC absorbing impulse of the nation. 


[With reference to a passage, in our last Number, page 118, onr gallant 
correspondent, writing on the 29th December, says, “ I believe I described 
the Roy al Dragoons as charging with the Scots Greys at Balaklava; it 
sHonldirave been the Enniskilleners instead of the Koyals, who were not in 
front, and only came up at the end. I know not how 1 made the mistake, as 
I tras well acquainted with the circumstances.'*] 
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Wc should be forsaking widely the 
field wc usually occiipj', were we to 
attempt to lay "before oiir readers any 
analysis of a work so elaborate and 
so purely professional as this of Dr 
Pereira. We propose, however, to 
take it as our text-book, in consider¬ 
ing a subject of great general interest 
—one scarcely of more importance to 
the professipnal physician than it is to 
the physiologist, the psychologist, and 
the economical statist. The book is re¬ 
plete with scattered information on tlie 
subject of the Narcotics we Indulge in, 
and some of this n c propose to bring 
together in the present article. And 
among otl ier sources from w'bidi wc 
mean t6*Tlraw the materials necessary 
to our purpose, are the Confessions of 
ihi English OjAuni-Enter, long, long 
ago noticed in our pages, but, to us 
who have been reading it to-day, as 
fresh and new as ever—as full of in¬ 
terest, as suggestive of profound re¬ 
flection. We who are ourselves some¬ 
what scientific, can scarce restrain a 
selfish sigh when we think how fresh 
and new, how sure of human sym¬ 
pathy this actual burning experience 
of a living man ’vill continue to be 
when the hepvy and toilsome, tomes 
of Pereira shall have become mere re¬ 
cords of tbe progress of science, and 
be turned nponly to illustrate the igno¬ 
rance of the most learned or trusted 
in their lUofcssion.s about the middle 
of Ibc nineteenth century. 

In ministering fully to his natural 
wants, man passes through three suc¬ 
cessive .stages. First, the necessities 
of his malcvial existence arc provided 
for; next, his cares are as.siiaged and 
for the time banLshed; and lastly, his 
enjoyments, intcllectnal and animal, are 
multiplied and for the time exalted. 
Beef and bread represent the means 
by which, in every country', the first 
end is attained; fermented liquors help 
us to the second; and the third w'e 
reach by the aid of narcotics. 

When wo examine, in a chemical 
scn.so, the animal and vegetable pro¬ 
ductions which in a thousand varied 
forms, among various nations, take the 
place of the beef and pudding of the 
Englishman in supplying the first ne¬ 
cessities of our nature', we'are struck 
with the remarkable general similarity 
which prevails among them naturally, 
or which they are made to assume by 


the artifices of cookery, before they 
arc conveyed into the stomach. And 
we exclaim, in irrepressible wonder, 
“by w hat universal instinct is it that, 
under so many varied conditions of 
climate and of natural vegetation, the 
experience of man has led him every- 
W'liere so nicely to adjust the chemical 
constitution of the staple forms of his 
diet to the chemical wajits of his living 
body ? ” 

Nor is the lightening of care less 
widely and extensively attained. 
Savage and civilised tribes, near and 
remote-—the houseless barbarian wan¬ 
derer, the .settled pea.sant, and the 
skilled cit izen—all have found, w ithout 
intercommunion, through some com¬ 
mon and instinctive process, the art 
of preparing fermented driuks, and of 
procuring for themselves the enjoy¬ 
ments and miseries of intoxication. 
The, juice of the cocoa-nut tree yields 
its toddg wlyjrcvcr this valuable palm 
can be made to grow. Anotlier palm 
affords a fermented wine on the An¬ 
dean slopes of Chili—the sugar palm 
intoxicates in the Indian Archipelago, 
and among the Moluccas and Philip¬ 
pines—while the best jialm wine of all 
is prepared from the sap of the oil- 
palms of the African coast. In Mexico 
the American aloe (^Agaw. Americana) 
gave its much-loved pulque, and pro¬ 
bably also its ardent brandy, long 
before Cortez invaded the ancient 
monarchy of tlie Aztecs. Fruits sup¬ 
ply the cider, the perry and the wine, 
of many civilised region.s—barley and 
the cereal grains the beei' and brandy 
of others; w'hilo the milk of their 
breeding marcs supplies at will to 
the wandering Tartar, either a mild 
exhilarating drink, or an ardently in¬ 
toxicating spirit. And to our wondei' 
at the wide prevalence of this taste, 
and onr surprise at the success with 
which, in so many different ways, 
mankind has been able to gratify it, 
the chemist adds a new wonder and 
surprise when ho tells us, tiiat as in 
the case of bis food, so in preparing 
his intoxicating drinks, man has 
everywhere come to the same result. 
His fermented liquors, wherever and 
from whatever substances prepared, 
all contain the same exciting alcohol, 
producing everywhere, upon every 
human being, the same exhilarating 
effects I 
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It is somewhat different as regards 
the next stage of haman wants—the 
exalted stage which we arrive at by 
the aid of narcotics. Of these narcotics, 
it is remarkable that almost every 
country or tribe has its own—eitlier 
aboriginal or imported—^o that the 
universal instinct has led somehow or 
other to the universal supply of this 
want also. , 

The aborigines of Central America 
rolled up the tobacco leaf, and dreamed 
away their lives in smoky reveries, 
ages before Columbus was boni, or 
the colonists of Sir Walter Raleigh 
brought it within the chaste precincts 
of the Eli/.abethan court. The coca 
leaf,^ow the comfort and strength of 
the Peruvian mulctero, was chewed 
as he does it, tn far remote times, 
and among the same mountains, by 
the Indian natives whose blood he 
inherits. The use of opium and hemj), 
and the betel nut, among eastern 
Asiatics, mounts up to the times of 
most fabulous antiquity, as probably 
does that of the pepper tribe in the 
South Sea Islands and the Indian 
archipelago; while in northern Eu¬ 
rope the hop, and in Tartary the 
narcotic fungus, have been in use 
from time immemorial, lu all these 
countries the wished-for end has been 
attained, as in the case of intoxicat¬ 
ing drinks, by different means; but 
the precise effect upon the system, by 
the use of each substance, has not, 
ill this case, been the sa'me. On 
the contrary, tobacco, and coca, and 
opium, and hemp, and the hop, and 
Cocculus indicusy and the toadstool, 
each exercise sn iuflueuce upon the 
human frame, which is peculiar to it¬ 
self, and which in many respects is 
full of interest, and deserving of pro¬ 
found study. These differences w'e 
so far know to arise from the active 
substances they severally contain be¬ 
ing chemically different. 

I. Tobacco. —Of all the narcotics 
w'C have mentioned, tobacco is in use 
over the largest area, and by the 
greatest number of people. Opium 
comes next to it; and the hemp plant 
occupies the third place. 

The tobacco plant is indigenous to 
tropical America, whence it was intro¬ 
duced into Spain and France in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century by 


the Spaniards, and into England half 
a century later (1586) by Sir Francis 
Drake. Since that time, both the use 
and the cultivation of the plant have 
spread over a largo portion of the 
globe. Besides the different parts of 
AmciHca, including Canada, New 
Brunswick, the United States, Mexi¬ 
co, the Western coast, the Spanish 
main, Brazil, Cuba, St Domingo, Tri¬ 
nidad, &c., it has spread in the East 
into Turkey, Persia, India, China, 
Australia, the Philippine Islands, and 
Japan. It has been raised wdth suc¬ 
cess also in nearly every country of 
Europe; while in Africa it is culti¬ 
vated iu Egypt, Algeria, in the Ca¬ 
naries, on the Western coast, and at 
the Cape of Good Hope. It is, indeed, 
among narcotics, what the potato is 
among food-plants—the most exten¬ 
sively' cultivated, the most hardy, and 
the most tolerant of changes iu tem¬ 
perature, altitude, ami general climate. 

We need scarcely remark, that the 
use of the plant hat become not less 
universal thau its ciillivation. In 
America it is met witli everywhere, 
and the consumption is enormous. Iu 
Europe, from the plains of sunny Cas¬ 
tile to the frozen Archangel, the pipe 
and the cigar are a common solace 
among all lanks and conditions. In 
vain w'as the use of it prohibited in 
Russia, and tluj knout threatened for 
the first ollbnce, and death* for the 
second. In vain Pope Urban VIII. 
thundered out his bull against it. In 
vain our own Jamo» 1. wrote his 
“ Comiterblaste to Tobacco." Oppo¬ 
sition only excited more general atten¬ 
tion to the plant, awakened curiosity 
regarding it, and promoted its con¬ 
sumption. 

So in the East—the priests ami sul¬ 
tans of Turkey and Persia declared 
smoking a sin against their holy reli¬ 
gion, yet nevertheless the Turks and 
Persians became the greatest smokers 
in the world. Iu Turkey the pipe is 
perpetually in the month ; in India 
all classes and both sexes smoke; in 
China the practice is so universal 
that “ every female, from the age of 
eight or nine years, wears as an ap¬ 
pendage to her dress a small silken 
pocket, to hold tobacco and a pipe.” 
It is even argned by Fallas that the 
extensive prevalence of the practice 
in Asia, and especially in Chin^ 
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proves the use of tobacco for smoking 
to bo more ancient than the discovery 
of the New World, “ Amongst the 
Chinese," he says, “ and amongst the 
Mongol tribes who had the most in¬ 
tercourse with them, the custom of 
smoking is so general, so frequent, 
and has become so indispensable a 
luxury; the tobacco purse affixed to 
their belt so necessary an article of 
dress; the form of the pipes, from 
which the Dutch seem to have taken 
the model of theirs, so original; and, 
lastly, the preparation of the yellow 
leaves, which are merely rubbed to 
pieces and then put into the pipe, so 
peculiar—that they could not possibly 
derive all this from America by way 
of Europe, especially as India, where 
the practice of smoking is not so ge¬ 
neral, intervenes between Persia and 
China.” * 

Leaving this question of its origin, 
the reader will not be surprised, when 
he considers how widely the practice 
of smoking prevails, that the total 
produce of tobacco grown on the face 
of the globe has been calculated by 
Mr Crawford to amount to the enor¬ 
mous quantity of two millions of tons. 
The comparative magnitude of this 
quantity will strike the reader more 
forcibly, when we state that the whole 
of the wheat consumed by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Great Britain—estimating it 
at a qual'tcr a-head, or in round num¬ 
bers at twenty millions of quarters— 
weighs only four and one-third mil¬ 
lions of tons ;• so that the tobacco 
yearly raised for the gratification of 
this one form of the narcotic appetite 
weighs as much as the w'hcat con¬ 
sumed by ten millions of Englishmen. 
And reckoning it at only double the 
market value of wheat, or twopence 
and a fraction per pound, it is worth 
in money as much as all the wheat 
eaten in Great Britain. 

The largest producers, and pro¬ 
bably the largest consumers, of to¬ 
bacco, are the United States of Ame- 
dca. The annual production, at the 
last two decennial periods of their cen¬ 
sus returns, was estimated at 

1840, . . . 219,163,319 lb. 

1850, . . . 199,762,646 „ 

being about one-twentieth part of the 
whole supposed produce of the globe. 


One of the remarkable circum¬ 
stances connected with the history of 
tobacco is, the rapidity with which 
its growth and comsnmption have in¬ 
creased, in almost every country, 
since the discovery of America. In 
1662, the quantity raised in Virginia 
—the chief producer of tobacco on 
the American shores of the Atlantic 
—was only 60,000 lb.; and tho quan¬ 
tity exported from that colony in 
1689, only 120,000 lb. In two hun¬ 
dred and thirty years, the produce 
has risen to nearly twice as many 
millions. And the extension of its use 
in our owm country may be inferred 
from the facts that, in the abov^ear 
of 1689, the total importatioiP^as 
120,000 lb. of Virginian tobacco, part 
of which was probably re-exported ; 
while, in 1852, the quantity entered 
for home consumption amounted to 

28,668,763 lb. 

being something over a pound per 
head of the whole population ; and to 
this must be added the large quantity 
of contraband tobacco, which the 
heavy duty of 3s. per lb. tempts the 
smuggler to introduce. The whole 
duty levied on the above quantity in 
1852, was £4,560,741, which is equal 
to a poll-tax of Ss. a head. 

Tobacco, as every child among us 
now knows, is used for smoking, for 
chewing, and for snuffing. The se¬ 
cond of these practices is, in many 
respects, the most disgusting, and is 
now rarely seen in this country, ex¬ 
cept among seafaring men. On- ship¬ 
board, smoking is ^ways dangerous, 
and often forbidden; while snuffing is 
expensive and inconvenient; so that, 
if the weed must be used, the prac¬ 
tice of chewing it can aloife be re¬ 
sorted to. 

Eor the smoker and chewer it is 
prepared in various forms, and sold 
under different names. The dried 
leaves, coarsely broken, are sold as 
canaster or knaster. When moisten¬ 
ed, compressed, and cut. into fine 
threads, they form cut or shag to¬ 
bacco. Moistened with molasses or 
with syrup, and pressed into cakes, 
they are called cavendish and negro- 
head, and arc used indifferently either 
for chewing or smoking. Moistened 


M%'wlloch't Cimmreial IHetiomrg, edit. 1847, p. 1314. 
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in the same way, and beaten until 
they are soft, and then twisted into a 
thick string, they form the pigtail or 
twist of the chewer. Cigars .are 
formed of the dried leaves, deprived 
of their midribs, and rolled up into a 
short spindle. When cut straight, or 
truncated at each end, as is the cus¬ 
tom at Manilla, they are distinguished 
as cheroots. • 

For the snuff-taker, the dried leaves 
are sprinkled with water, laid in 
•heaps, and allowed to ferment. They 
are then dried again, reduced to pow¬ 
der, and baked or roasted. The dry 
snuffs, like the Scotch and Irish, arc 
usually prepared from the midribs— 
the rappees, or moist snuffs, from the 
soft part of the leaves. The latter 
are also variously scented, to suit the 
taste of the customer. 

Extensively as it is used, it is sur¬ 
prising how. very few can' state dis¬ 
tinctly the effects which tdbadfo pro¬ 
duces—can c^dain the kind dt plea¬ 
sure the use of it gives them—why 
they began, and for what reason they 
continue the indulgence. In truth, 
few have thought of these points— 
have cared to analyse their sensations 
when under the narcotic influence of 
tobacco—or, if they have analysed 
them, would care to tell truly what 
kind of relief it is'‘Which they seek in 
the use of it. ^ “ In liabitiiM smokers,” 
says Dr Pereira, “ the practice, when 
employed raoderately,provoke8 thirst, 
increases the secretion of saliva, and 
produces a remarkably soothing and 
tranquillising effect on the mind, 
which has made it so much admired 
and adopted by all classes of society, 
and by all nations, civilised and bar¬ 
barous.” Taken in excess in any 
form, and especially by persons unac¬ 
customed to it, it produces nausea, 
vomiting, in some cases purging, uni¬ 
versal trembling, staggering, convul¬ 
sive movements, paralysis, torpor, 
and death. Cases are on record of 
persons killing themselves by Smok¬ 
ing seventeen or eighteen pipes at a 
sitting. With some constitutions it 
never agrees; but both our author 
and Dr Christison of Edinburgh agree 
that “no well-ascertained ill effects 
have been shown to result from the 
habitual practice of smoking.” The 


effects-'ot. chewing are of a simiJar 
kind;- 5'hiJ’sb'qf snuffing are only less 
in'^gpee; andth^Mnence which to- 
baciW exercises in tDdfhiouth, in pro- 
motm^the flow of sali?a; &c., mani¬ 
fests when-,used- as snqff in 
prodneihg sneezing,*and in increasing 
the discharge of mucus from the nose. 
The excessive use 'ofr Snuff, however, 
blunts the sense of smell, alters the 
tone of voice, and occasionally pro¬ 
duces dyspepsia and loss of appetite. 
In rarer cases it ultimately induces 
apoplexy and delirium. 

But it is the soothing and tranqnil- 
lising effect it has on the mind for 
which tobacco is chiefly indulged in. 
And amid the teasing paltry cares, as 
well as the more poignant griefs of 
life, what a blessing that a mere ma¬ 
terial soother and tranquilliser can be 
found, accessible alike to all—to the 
desolate and the outcast, equally with 
him who is rich in a happy home and 
the felicity of sympathising friends! 
Is there any one so sunk in happiness 
himself, as to wonder that millions of 
the world-chafed should flee to it for 
solace? Yet the question still re¬ 
mains which is to bring out the pecu¬ 
liar characteristic of .tobacco. We 
may lake for granted that it acts in 
some way upon the nervous system; 
but what is the special effect of to¬ 
bacco on the brain and nerves, to 
w'hich the pleasing reverie It produces 
is to be ascribed ? The pleasure of 
the reverie consequent on the iudul- 
gence of the pipe consists,” according 
to Dr Madden, “ in a temporary an¬ 
nihilation of thought. People really 
cease to tliink when they have been 
long smoking. I have asked Turks 
repeatedly what they have been think¬ 
ing of during their long smoking reve¬ 
ries, and they replied, ‘ Of nothing.* 
I could not remind them of a single 
idea Having occupied the.ir minds; 
and in the consideration of the Turk¬ 
ish character there is no more curious 
circdmstance connected with their 
moral condition. The opinion of 
Locke, that the soul of a waking man 
is never without thought, because it 
is the condition of being awake, is, in 
my mind, contradicted by the waking 
somnambulism, if I may so express 
myself, of a Moslem.” * 


* Madden, Traveh i» Turkey, vol. i. p. 16. 
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We concede that Dr Madden might nnmber. The first is a rolatile oil, 
find in England, in Germany, and in of which about two grains can be ob- 
Holland, many good smokers, who tabled from a pound of leaves, by dia- 
woiild make excellent Moslems .in his tilling them with water. This oil or 
sense, and who at the close of long fat “ is solid, has the odour of tobacco, 
tobacco reveries are utterly uncon- and a bitter taste# It excites in the 
scions and inuoceutof a single thought, tongue and throat a sensation similar 
Yet we restrict our faith in his opin- to that of tobacco smoke; and, when 
ion to the simple belief, that tobacco, swallowed, gives rise to giddiness, 
with a haze such as its smoke creates, nausea, and an inclination to vomit.” 
tends to soften down and assuage the Small as the quantity i.s, therefore, 
intensity of all inner thoughts or ex- which is present in the leaf, this sub- 
ternal impressions which affect the stance must be regarded as one of the 
feelings, and thus to create a still and ingredients upon which the effects of 
peaceful repose—such a quiet rest as tobacco depend, 
oue fancies might be found in the The second is a volatile alkali^ .’s it 
Jiazy distance ot Turner’s landscapes, is called by chemists, which is also 
We deny that, in Europeans in gene- obtained by a form of distillation, 
ral, smoking puts an end to intellcc- The sub.stanco is liquid, has the odour 
tual exertion. In moderation, our of tobacco, an acrid burning taste, 
own experience is, that it sharpens and is possessed of narcotic and liighly 
and streiigtliens it; and we donbt poisonous qualities. In this latter 
very much if those learned Teutonic quality it is scarcely inferior to Eriis- 
Professors, who smoke all day, whose sic acid. The proportion of this snb- 
studies are perpetually obscured by stance contained iu the leaf varies 
the fumes of the weed, and who are from 3 to 8 per cent, so that he who 
even said to smoke daring sleep, smokes a hundred grains of tobacco 
would willingly, or with good temper, may draw into hi.s mouth from three 
concede that the heavy tomes which to eight grains of one of the most 
in yearly thousands appear at the subtle of all knowm poisons. It will 
Leipsic book fair, have all been wTittcn not bo doubted, therefore, that some 
after their authora had “ really ceased of the effects of tobacco arc to be as- 
to think.” Still it is probably true, cribed to this peculiar substance, 
mid maybe received as the character- The third is an oil—an enipyreu- 
istic of tobacco among narcotics, that raatic oil, it is called—which does not 
its major dnd first effect is to assuage, exist ready formed in the natural leaf, 
and allay, and soothe the system in but is produced along with other sub¬ 
general ; its minor, and second, or stances during the burning. This is 
aftereffect, to excite and invigorate, supposed to be “ the Juice of cursed 
and, at the same time, give steadiness hebenon,” described by Shakspeare as 
and fixity to the powers of thought. a distUment* It is acrid, disagreeable 
The active sub-^tances, or chemical to the taste, narcotic, and so poison- 
ingredients of tobacco or tobacco ons that a single drop on the tongue 
smoke, by which these effects upon of a cat causes immediate convulsions, 
the system are produced, are three in and in two minutes death. 

The effects, real or imaginary, of this “juice” arc thus described :— 

“ Sleeping within mine orcli.ard, 

My custom always of tho afternoon, 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

With juice of cursed hebenon hi a vial, 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous distilmcut *. whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man. 

That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alloys of the body; 

* And, with a sudden vigour^ it doth posset 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk. 

The thill and wliolesome blood; so did it mim* ; 

And a most instant tetter bark'd about. 

Most lazar-like, with vile and loathsome crust. 

All my smooth body.”— Ilanilet, Act i. scene v. 
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Of these three active ingredients 
contained in tobacco smoke, the Turk¬ 
ish and Indian pipes, in which the 
smoke is made to pass slowly through 
water, arrest a large proportion, and 
therefore convey the air to the mouth 
in a milder form. The reservoir of the 
German meerschaums retains the 
grosser portions of tlio oils, &c., pro¬ 
duced by burnijug; and the long stem 
of the llussiaii pipe has a similar ef¬ 
fect. The Dutch and Euglisli pipes 
retain less; while the cigar, especially 
when smoked to the end, discliarges 
everything into the mouth of the 
smoker, and, when he retains the sa¬ 
liva, gives him tlie benefit of the united 
action of all the three narcotic sub¬ 
stances together. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that those who have been 
accustomed to smoke cigars, especially 
such as are made of strong tobacco, 
should find any otlicr pipe both tame 
and tasteless, except the short black 
cuttyy which has lately come into fa¬ 
vour again among inveterate snmkcrs. 

The^chewer of tobacco, it will be 
understood from the above description 
of its active ingredients, is not exposed 
to tiie effects of the oil whicli is pro¬ 
duced during the burning. The 
natural oil and the volatile alkali are 
the substances which act upon him. 
The taker of snuff is in the same con¬ 
dition. But his drug is still milder 
than that of the chewer, lhasmuch as 
the artificial drying or, roasting to 
which the tobacco is subjected in the 
preparation of snufi’, drives off a por¬ 
tion of the natural volatile oil, and a 
large part of the volatile alkali, and 
thns renders it considerably less active 
than the natural loaf. 

In all the properties by which to¬ 
bacco is characterised, the produce of 
different countries and districts is 
found to exhibit very sensible differ¬ 
ences. At least eight or ten species, 
and numerous varieties, of the plant 
are cultivated; and tbe leaf of e.ach 
of these, even where they are all grown 
in the same locality, is found to ex¬ 
hibit sensible peculiarities. To these 
climate aud soil add each its occlal 
effects; while tbe period of growth at 
which the leaves are gathered, and the 
way in which they are dried or cured, 
exercise a w'ell-known influence on the 
quality of the crop. To these causes 
of diversity is owiog, for the most 
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part, the unlike estimation in which 
Virginian, Cuban, Brazilian, Peruvian, 
East Indian, Persian, and Turkish 
tobaccos are held in the market. 

The chemist explains all the known 
and well-marked diversities of quality 
and flavour in the unadulterated leaf, 
by showing tliat each recogiiLsed va¬ 
riety of tobacco contains the active 
Ingredients of the leaf in a peculiar 
form or proportion; and it is inter¬ 
esting to fiiul science in his hands first 
rcmlering satisfactory roa.sons for the 
decisions of taste. Thus, ho lias shown^ 
that the natural volatile oil docs not* 
exist in the green leaf, but is formed 
during the drying, and hence tho rea¬ 
son why the mode of curing affects the 
strength and quality of tlio dried leaf, 
lie has also showu that the propor¬ 
tion of the poisonous alkali (nicotin) 
is smallest (2 ))er cent) in the best 
llavaunah, aud largest (7 per cent) 
in the Virginian tobacco, and hence a 
natural and sound reason for the pre¬ 
ference given to the former by the 
smokers of cigars. 

As to the lesser niceties of flavour, 
this probably depends upon other 
odoriferous ingredients nut so active 
in their nature, or so csscutial to the 
leaf as those already mentioned. Q'he 
leaves of plants, iu this respect, arc 
easily affected by a vai’iety of circum¬ 
stances, and especially by the natui'e 
of the soil they grow in, luid of the 
manure applied to them. Even to the 
grosser souses of us Europeans, it is 
known, for example* that pigs’ dung 
carries its yout info the tobacco raised 
by its means. But llvo more refined 
organs of tlie Druses and Marouites- 
of Mount Lebanon readily recognise, 
by the flavour of their tobacco, the 
kind of man are employed in its cul¬ 
tivation, and esteem, above all others, 
that which has been aided in its 
growth by the droppings of the goat. 

Bat in countries where high duties 
upon tobacco hold out a temptation 
to fraud, artificial flavours are given 
by various forms of adulteration. 
“ Saccharine matter (molasses, sugar, 
honey, &c.), wliich is the principal 
adulterating ingredient, is said to be 
used both for tbe purpose of adding 
to the weight of the tobacco, and of 
rendering it more agreeable. Vege¬ 
table leaves (as those of rhubarb and 
the beech), mosses, bran, the sprout- 
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inga of malt, beet-root dregs, liquorice, 
terra japonica, rosin, yellow ochre, 
fullers’ earth, sand, saltpetre, com¬ 
mon salt, sal-ammoniac”*—such is a 
list of the substances which have been 
detected in adulterated tobacco. How 
many more may be in daily use for 
the purpose, who can tell ? Is it sur¬ 
prising, therefore, that we should 
meet with manufactured tobacco pos¬ 
sessing a thousand different flavours 
for which the chemistry of the natural 
leaf can in no way account? 

There are two other circumstances 
in connection with the history of to¬ 
bacco, which, because of their econo¬ 
mical and social bearings, are pos¬ 
sessed of much interest. 

Firsts Every smoker must hare ob¬ 
served the quantity of ash he has oc¬ 
casion to empty out of his pipe, or the 
large nozzle he knocks off from time 
to time from the burning end of his 
cigar. This incombustible part is 
equal to one-fourth or one-fifth of the 
whole weight of the dried leaf, and 
consists of earthy or mineral matter 
which the tobacco plant has drawn 
from the soil on which it has grown. 
Every ton, when dried, of the tobacco 
leaf which is gathered, carries off, 
therefore, from four to five hundred¬ 
weight of this mineral matter from the 
soil. And as the substances of which 
the mineral matter consists are among 
those which are at once most necessary 
to vegetation, and least abundant even 
in fertile soils, it will readily be under¬ 
stood that the frequent growth and 
removal of tobacco from the same field 
must gradually*affect its fertility, and 
sooner or later exhaust it. 

It has been, and still is, to a great 
extent, the misfortune of many to- 
bacco-^owingregions, that this simple 
deduction was unknown and un¬ 
heeded.' The culture has been con¬ 
tinued’year after year upon virgin 
soils, till the best and richest were 
at last wearied and worn out, and 
patches of deserted wilderness are at 
length seen where tobacco planta¬ 
tions formerly extended and flour¬ 
ished.. Upon the Atlantic borders 
of the United States of America, the 
best known modern instances of such 
exhausting culture are to be found. 


It is one of the triumphs of the 
chemistry of this century, that it has 
ascertained what the land loses by 
such imprudent treatment—what is 
the cause, therefore, of the barrenness 
that befalls it, and by what new 
management its ancient fertility may 
be again restored. 

Secondf It is melancholy to think 
that the gratification of this narcotic 
instinct of man should in some coun¬ 
tries—and especially in North Ame¬ 
rica, Cuba, and Brazil—have become 
a source of human misery in its most 
aggravated forms. It was long ago 
remarked of the tobacco culture by 
President Jefferson, in his Notes on 
Virginia, that ^4t is a culture produc¬ 
tive of infinite wretchedness. Those 
employed in it are in a continued state 
of exertion beyond the powers of 
nature to support. Little food of any 
kind is raised by them, so that the 
men and animals on these farms are 
badly fed, and the earth is rapidly im¬ 
poverished.” f But these words do 
not convey to the English reader a 
complete idea of the misery they al¬ 
lude to. The men employed in the cul¬ 
ture, who suffer the “ infinite wretch¬ 
edness,” arc the slaves on the planta¬ 
tions. And it is melancholy, as we 
have said, to think that the gratifica¬ 
tion of the passion for tobacco should 
not only have been an early stimulus 
to the extension ■ of slavery in the 
United States, but should continue 
still to be one of the props by which 
it is sustained. The exports of tobacco 
from the United States in the year 
ending June 1850, were valued at ten 
millions of dollars. This sum Euro¬ 
pean smokers pay for the maintenance 
of slavery in these states, besides what 
they contribute for the same purpose 
to Cuba and Brazil. The practice of 
smoking is in itself, we believe, neither 
a moral nor a social evil; it is merely 
the gratification of a natural and uni¬ 
versal, as it is an innocent instinct. 
Pity, that such evils should be per¬ 
mitted to flow from what is in itself 
so harmless! 

II. The Hop, which may now 
be called the Engiisk narcotic, was 
brought from the Low Countries, and 


* Pereira, p. 1427. 

t Eaglish edition, p. 278, quoted in M'Calloch’s Commercial Diotionarp, p. 1314. 
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is not known to have hecn^yd in 
malt liqnor in this conntry jSy after 
the year 1624, in the reign 3r^enry 
VIII. In 1850 the qnantity of hops 
grown in England was *21,668 tons, 
paying a duty of £270,000. This is 
supposed to be a larger quantity than 
is grown in all the world besides. 
Only 98 tons were exported in that 
year; while, on the other hand, 320 
tons were imported, so tWt the home 
consumption amounted to 21,886 
tons, or 49 millions of pounds; being 
two-thirds more than the weight of 
the tobacco which we yearly consume. 
It is tlio narcotic substance, therefore, 
of which England not only grows 
more and consumes more than ail the 
world besides, but of which Englisli- 
men consume more than they do of 
any other substance of the same 
class. 

And who that has visited the hop 
rounds of Kent and Surrey in the 
owering season, will ever forget tlic 
beauty and grace of this charming 
plant? Climbing the tali poles, and 
circling them with its clasping tendrils, 
it liides the formality and stiffness of 
the tree that supports it among the 
exuberant profusion of its clustering 
flowers. Waving and drooping in 
easy motion with every tiny breath 
that stirs them, and hanging in curved 
wreaths from pole to pole, the hop¬ 
bines dance and glitter beneath the 
bright English sun—the picture of a 
true English vine 3 'ard, which neither 
the Rhine nor the Rhone can equal, 
and only Italy, where her vines climb 
the freest, can surpass. 

The hop “ joyeth in a fat and fruit¬ 
ful ground,*’ as old Gerard bath it 
(1596). “ It prospereth the better by 
manuring.” And few spots surpass, 
either in natural fertility or in artifi¬ 
cial richness, the hop lands of Surrey, 
which lie along the out-crop of the 
green sand measures in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Farnham. Naturally rich to 
an extraordinary degree in the mihe- 
ral food of plants, the soils in this lo¬ 
cality have been famed for centuries 
for the growth of hops; and wis-h a 
view to this culture alone, at the pre¬ 
sent day, the best portions sell as high 
as £500 an' acre. And the highest 
Scotch farmer—the most liberal of 


manltfii^will find himself outdone by 
the h^p-growers of Kept and Surrey. 
An average of ten pounds an acre for 
manure over a hundred acres of bops, 
makes this branch of farming the most 
liberal, the most remarkable, and the 
most expensive of any in England. 

This mode of managing the hop, 
and'the peculiar value and rarity of' 
hop land, were known very early. 
They form parts of its history which 
were probably imported with the plank 
itself. Tusser, who lived in Henry 
VIII.’s time, arid in the reigns of his 
three children, in his Points of Hus^ 
bandry thus speaks of the hop 

“ Choose soil for the hop of the rottenest 
mould, 

Well-doonged and wrought as a garden-plot 
should: 

Not far from the water (but not overfloune), 
Thi.<; lesson well noted, is meet to be knowne. 

Tlie stm in the south, or else southlie and 
west, 

Is joy to the hop as wclcommod ghest; 

But wind in the north,‘or else northerly eifst. 
To hop is as ill as fray in a feast. 

Meet plot fora hop-yard, once found as is told, 
Make thereof account, as of jewel of gold ; 
Now dig it and leave it, the sun for to barne. 
And afterwards fense it, to serve for that 
turne. • 

The hop for his profit, 1 thus do exalt: 

It strengthenoth drink, and favoureth malt; 
And being well brewed, long kep it vill last,. 
And drawing abide, if ye draw not too fast.”* 

Tlie hops of commerce consist of the 
female flowers and seeds of the humu- 
lus lupuhis^ or common hop plant. 
Their principal consumption is in the 
manufacture of beer, to which they 
give a pleasant, bitter, aromatic fla¬ 
vour, and tonic properties. Part of the 
soporific quality of beer also is ascribed 
to the hops, and they arc supposed by 
their chemical properties to check the 
tendency ^0 become sour. -The active 
principles in the hop consist of a vola¬ 
tile oil, and a pecnliar bitter principle 
to wliich the name of lupuUn is given. 

When the hop flowers are distilled 
with water, they yield as much aa 
eight per cent of their weight of a 
volatile oil, wbicii has a brownish 
yellow colour, a strong smell of hops, 
and a slightly bitter taste. In this 
“ oil of hops” it has hitherto been 
supposed that a portion of the narcotic 
influence of the flowers resided, but 


* Fite Hundred Points of Good Husbandry. London edition of 1812, p. 167. 
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recent oxpei’imcuts render this opinion 
donbtful. It is probable that in the 
case both of tobacco and of the hop, a 
volatile substance distils over in small 
quantity along with the oil, which 
has not hitherto been examined sepa¬ 
rately, and in which the narcotic virtue 
resides. This is rendered probable by 
the fact that the rectiiied hop oil is 
not possessed of narcotic properties. 

The hop has long been celebrated 
for its sleep-giving qualities. To the 
weary, and wakeful, the. hop-pillow 
has often given refreshing rest, when 
every other sleep-producer had failed. 
It is to the escape, in minute quantity, 
of the volatile narcotic substance wo 
have spoken of, that this so])orilic 
effect of the llowcrs is most probably 
to be ascribed. 

Besides the oil and other volatile 
matter which distil from them, the hop 
flowera, and especially the line pow¬ 
dery grains or dnst which, by rubbing, 
can bo separated from them, yield to 
alcohol a bitter principle (liipnliu) 
and a resinous substance, both in con¬ 
siderable proportion. In a common 
tincture of hops these substances arc 
contained. They are aromatic and 
tonic, and impart their own qualities 
to oar beer. They arc also soothing, 
trauquiliisiug, and in a slight degree 
sedative and sojxiriflc, in which pro¬ 
perties vyell-hopped beer also <psem- 
bles them. It is certain that hops 
possess a narcotic virtue which beer 
derives from them but in what part 
of tho female flbwcr, or in what pecu¬ 
liar chemical componnd this narcotic 
property chiefly resides, is still a mat¬ 
ter of doubt. 

To the general reader it may appear 
remarkable, that the chemistry of a 
vegetable production, in such exten¬ 
sive use as the hop, should^till be so 
imperfect—our knowledgeofits nature 
and composition so unsatisfactory. 
But the well-read chemist, who knows 
how wide the field of chemical re¬ 
search is, and how rapidly our know- 
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ledge of it, as a whole, is progressing, 
will feel no surprise. Ho may wish 
to see all such obscurities and ditii- 
cnlties cleared away, but he will feci 
inclined rather to thank and praise 
the many ardent and devoted men, 
now labouring in this department, for 
what they are doing, than to blame 
them fur being obliged to leave a part 
of the extensive field ^or the present 
uncultivated. 

Among largely used narcotics, 1 hero- 
fore, c-*pocially in England, the hop is 
to be placed. It ditters, however, from 
all the others wc have mentioned, in 
being rarely employed alone exe’.pt 
inedicinally. It is added to infusions 
like that of malt, to impart flavour, 
taste, and narcotic virtues. Used in 
this way, it is unquestionably one of 
tlic sources of that pleasing exciteniunt, 
gentle intoxication, and liealtby tonic 
action, whieh well-hopped beer, is 
known to produce upon those who 
drink it. Other common vegetable 
productions will give the bitter flavour 
to malt liquor. Ilorehoiiud and worm¬ 
wood, and gentian and quassia and 
strychnia, and the grains of paradise, 
and chicory, and various other plants, 
have been used to replace or supplant 
the hop. But none are known to ap¬ 
proach it in imparling those peculiar 
qualities which have given the bitter 
beer of the pi-esent day so well-merit¬ 
ed .a reputation. 

Among our working classes, it is 
true, in the porters and humbler beers 
tliey consume and i)refer, tho Coccutus 
incficus finds a degree of favour which 
has caused it, to a considerable degree, 
to take the place of the hop. This 
singular berry possesses an intoxicat¬ 
ing property, and not only replaces 
the hop by its bitterness, but to a 
certain extent also supplies the defi¬ 
ciency of malt. To weak extracts of 
malt it gives a richness &ndfuln^s in 
tlie mouth, which usually imply the 
presence of much malt, with a bitter- 
iieSs which enables the brewer to 
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* Ahyra^ the name given to nnliopped nialt-liquor before the use of hops was intro¬ 
duced. When hops were added, it was called beer, by way of distinction, 1 suppose, 
because we imported the custom from the Low Countries, whtere the word beer was, 
and is still, in common use. Ground ivy {Glechoma, hederacea), called also alehoof 
and tanhoof, was generally employed for preserving ale before the mse of hops was 
known. “ The manifold virtues in hops,” says Gerard in 1596, do manifestly argue 
the holesomeness of beere above ale, for the hops rather make it physicall drink to 
keep the body iu health, than an ordinary drink for the quenching of our thirst.” 
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withhold one-third of his hops, and a 
colour which aids him in the darken¬ 
ing of his porter. The middle classes 
in England prefer the thin wine-like 
bitter-beer.' The skilled labourers in 
the manufacturing districts prefer 
what is rich, full, and substantial id 
the mouth. With a view to their 
taste, it is too often drugged with 
the Coccutus imlicus by disreputable 
brewers; and much of the very 
beastly intoxication which the con¬ 
sumption of malt liquor in England 
produces, is probably due to this per¬ 
nicious admixture. So powerful is 
the cllect of this beriy on tlie apparent 
richness of beer, that a single pound 
produces an equal effect with a bag 
of malt. The temptation to use it, 
therefore, is very strong. The quan¬ 
tity imported in 1850 w'as 2:159 cwt., 
equal to a hundred and twelve times 
as many bags of malt; and although 
we cannot strictly class it among the 
narcotics we voluntarily indulge in, it 
may certainly be described as one 
in which thousands of the humbler 
classes are compelled to indulge. 

It is interesting to obsei-ve how men 
carry with them their early tastes to 
whatever new climate or region they 
go. The love of beer and hops has 
been planted by Englishmen in Ame¬ 
rica. It has accompanied them to 
their new empires in Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Capo. In the hot 
East their home taste rerpains nn- 
quenclied, and the pale ale of England 
follows them to remotest India. Who 
can tell to what exten t the use of the hop 
may become naturalised, through their 
means, in these fiir-off regions? Who 
can predict that, inoculated into its 
mildcrinflucncc, the devotees of opium 
and the intoxicating hemp may not 
hei'eafter be induced to abandon their 
hereditary drugs, and to substitute the 
foreign hop in their place ? From such 
a change in one article of consnmp- 
tiou, how great a change in the char¬ 
acter of the people^might we not anti¬ 
cipate ? 

This leads ua to remark, that wo 
cannot as yet very well explain 'n 


what way and to what extent the use 
of prevailing narcotics is connected, 
as cause or effect, with peculiarities in 
national character. But there can 
no longer be any doubt that, the sooth¬ 
ers and exciters we indul^ Jn^f-in 
some measure as the luxuries* of life, 
though sought for at first -merely to 
gratify a natural craving, do after¬ 
wards p-adually but sensibly modify 
the individual character. And where 
the use is general and extended, the 
iuHuence of course affects in time tlic 
whole people. Iti is a problem of in¬ 
terest to the legislator, not less than 
to tho physiologist and psychoU gist, 
to ascertain how far and in what di¬ 
rection such a reaction can go—how 
much of the actual tastes, habits, and 
character of existing nations lias been 
created by the prolonged consumption 
of the fashionable and prevailing forms 
of naicotics in use among them respec- 
tivbl^-aud how far tastes and habits 
have been modified -by tbc changes in 
these forms which have been intro^ced 
and adopted wirtiin historic times. Tlie 
reader will readily perceive that this 
inquiry has in it a valid importance 
quite distinct from that which attaches 
itself to the supposed influence of the 
different varieties of intoxicating fer¬ 
mented drinks in use in different coun¬ 
tries. The latter, as wc have said, 
all contain the same intoxicatiqg prin¬ 
ciple, and so far, therefore, exercise^, 
common influence upon all who' con¬ 
sume them. But the narcotics now in 
nse owe their effects *to substances 
which in each, so far as is known, arc 
chemically different from those which 
are contained in every one of the 
othecs.-niey must exercise, therefore, 
each ipLdlfiiivcat physiological effect 
upon tha..system,- their inflo.- 

ence, suppos^'^extend so far,"^ 

must eacl%^a a speciaL^^£i^ 4 nQdUy.£li]jiP 
tho coustit^ion, the 
character. ' * r''‘ ' 

Our space does not permit us, in 
the present Number, to speak of the use 
of opium and hemp ; we shall retnru 
to these extensively consumed drugs 
on a future occasion. 
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SOUTH AMERICAK TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Wh here associate two books which 
have little in common beyond their 
relation to the same region and races 
of men; the one is chiefly scientific 
and statistical, the other deals largely 
in the characteristic and romantic. 
Dr Weddell, physician and naturalist, 
and member of various scientific so¬ 
cieties^ and commissions, who had 
previously travelled in and written 
of certain districts in South America, 
was induced, two years ago, once 
Bfiore to cross the Line, bound for 
Bolivia. His former journey had had 
a purely botanical object: he had 
gone to make acquaintance with the 
trees which produce the Peruvian 
bark; His researches were crowned 
with success; but he was attacked with 
fever and dysentery, and quitted the 
unwholesome shores, vowing never 
to revisit them. A handful of sand 
which he carried away with him 
caused him to break through his reso¬ 
lution. Deposited in the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris, it attracted 
attention by the beauty of the golden 
spangles it contained. Dr Weddell 
a^ain sailed for America, this time 
with a double mission. The admini* 
stratpr^ of the Garden of Plants con¬ 
fided to him certain scientific re¬ 
searches ; and a number of persons, 
whose objects were more material, 
commissioned* him to examine and 
obtain concessions of tracts of land 
upon the Tipnani—a stream which, 
rising amongst the snows of the Cor¬ 
dilleras, flows over golden sands to 
its junction with one of the chief tri¬ 
butaries of the mighty Amazon. 

Mr Theodore Pavie has been a 
great traveller. In the volume before 
ns we find him alternately in India, 
Africa, America, on the banks of the 
Nile, on the Coromandel coast, in the 
forests that fringe the Sabine. His 
book includes even a Chinese legend; 
but that he confesses to have derived 
from a missionary,* the companion of 
one of his voyages. His most inter¬ 


esting chapters are a series of South 
American sketches—In the Pampas, 
Chili, and Peru. He makes half an 
apology for having mingled fiction 
with facts he himself witnessed. The 
system ho has pursued is perfectly 
allowable, and has been adopted by 
many travellers of wider fiime. We 
may instance Sealsfield, Rnxton, and 
a host of other precedents. Like 
them, be lias brought home from his 
distant wanderings a portfolio of 
rough sketches, which he has filled 
up, coloured, and completed by his 
own fireside. The landscape, the 
character, the figures, oven some of • 
the incidents, are true to nature ; but 
he has thrown in a little artificial 
action, rendering the picture more 
attractive. 

From the Peruvian port of Ariea, 
which he reached, via Sonthampton 
and Panama, in the spring of 1851, 
Dr Weddell started at once for the 
Bolivian town of La Paz. After 
passing Tacna} where they were de¬ 
tained for some days by purchase of 
mules and travelling stores, the doctor 
and his two companions, Mr Borniche 
and Mr Herrypon (the latter a civil 
engineer), soon found themselves in 
the mountains, and suffering from the 
painful sensations produced by the 
great rarefaction of the air. This 
effect of the sensible diminution of 
the atmospheric pressure upon the 
circulation and respiration is there 
called the soroche, and is ignorantly 
attributed by the natives to metallic 
emanations from the soil. At the 
height of about 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, the travellers came 
to the first aj^cheta. In former days 
the Peruvian Indians, upon attiuning, 
with a burden, the summit of a moun¬ 
tain, were accustomed to offer to their 
god Pachacamac the first object that 
met their view, l^e custom was not 
costly, for the object was usntdly a 
stone. They accompanied the offer¬ 
ing by .several repetitions of the word 


Voyage dans le Nord de la Bolivie, et dans les parties voisines da Perou. Par H. 
A. Wbodell, M.D.j &o. &c. Paris, Bertrand ; London, Baillidre. 1863. 
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apachecta^ which was a sort of prajer. 
la time, this word, slightly altered, 
was applied to the heaps of stones^ 
which the superstition accumulated, 
and-then to the mouutam-peaks which 
these heaps surmounted. Apachetas 
are found upon all elevated points of 
Peruvian roads. Around one of thefn, 
at the summit of the Pass of Gualillos 
—estimated Dr Weddell, and by 

the English traveller Pentland, to bo 
nearly 15,000 feeti above the sea— 
were numerous sjteletons of asses, 
males, and lamas, which had perished 
of fatigue on attaining that prodigi¬ 
ous elevation. The three Frenchmen 
felt almost as much inclined to lay 
their own bones beside those of the de¬ 
funct brutes as to push on further; but 
they managed to continue their route 
over one of those vast mountain plat¬ 
forms known as punat^ of whiph the 
German doctor Tschudbhas given so 
striking an account. They passed the 
night in the village of Tacora, and had 
regained their wonted courage and ac¬ 
tivity when aroused next morning by 
their muleteer with intelligence that 
four vicuilas were grazing close at 
hand. Stealing up to them under 
cover of h, wall. Dr Weddell and Mr 
Herrypon got within fair shot, fired, 
and missed. Three of the animals 
took to flight; the fourth stood its 
ground, and gazed boldly at its ene¬ 
mies. The doctor, supposing that a 
wound was the cause of its immo¬ 
bility, quitted his cover ana ap¬ 
proached the vicuiia. When he got 
within a certain distance, the animal 
ran. It was too late. The doctor 
fired his second barrel, and the bail 
broke its spine. It was not, as Br 
Weddell had supposed, a wound that 
had delayed its flight. ‘‘When a 
herd of vicuflas is pursued,’’ he says, 
the most vigorous of the males, 
who act as chiefs, invariably remain 
the last upon the place of danger, as 
if to cover the retreat of the others. 
This is a fact of which wo were more 
than once witnesses during onr jour¬ 
ney, and hence it is much easier to 
obtain male than female vicuilas I 
have been twenty times within ahot 
of males, but not' once of females. 
The vicufla (Camelus vicogna Gmel.) 
is the most numerous species (it aud 
thepuanaco) of the camel tribe in the 
New World. It is met with in all 


the elevated regions of the Andes, 
from the equator to Magellan’s Straits. 
The places it best loves to haunt are 
those where man and the condor alone 
can follow it. The condor, that 
mighty bird of prey, which is to the 
Andes what the eagle is to the Alps, 
prefers carrion to a living prey, and 
seldom makes war upon it; and man, 
until our own days, has rather en¬ 
couraged its multiplication than aided 
in its destruction. This explains the 
abundance of the vicuiia at the ^riud 
of the conquest of Peru." The old 
Spanish chroniclers relate that the 
vienflas, although wild, were regard¬ 
ed as the exclusive property of the 
Incas, aud any who hunted them in¬ 
curred severe penalties. At fixed 
seasons—about once a-year—a gene¬ 
ral huut took place, under the personal 
superintendence of the Inca and liis 
chief oflicers; but only once in every 
four years was this monster battm 
allowed in the same district. The 
chase on a prodigious scale. Fifty 
or sixty thousand hunters — even 
more, if some writers are to be be¬ 
lieved—armed themselves with poles 
and lances, traced an immense circle, 
and drove to a common centre all the 
animals it enclosed. A selection then 
took place. Roebuck, guanacos, and 
other inferior animals, were killed, 
especially the males; their skins 
were used for various purpose’s, aud 
their flesh was divided amongst the 
hunters. This meat, cut in thin 
slices and dried, was* called charqui, 
and composed the sole animal food of 
the lower classes of Pernvians. The 
vicuHas, of which thirty or forty thou¬ 
sand were often thus collected, were 
more gently treated. They were 
carefully shorn, and then set at liber¬ 
ty. The wool was stored in the 
royal warehonscs, and issued as re¬ 
quired—the inferior qualities to the 
people, tlio better ones to the nobles, 
who alone had a right to wear fine 
cloth. The tissues then manufac¬ 
tured from the best vicuiia wool are 
said to have been as brilliant as the 
finest silks, and to have excited, by 
the delicacy of their tints, the envy of 
European mannfaoturers. At the 
present day, no salutary law protects 
the graceful and useful vicufias; they 
lose their life with their fleece, and 
have greatly diminished in numbers. 
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The Indians drive them into enclo¬ 
sures, knock them on the head with 
cndgels, or break their necks across 
their knees, strip off the skin, and 
sell it for half a dollar. The wool 
sells as high as a dollar a pound upon 
tho coast of I’era. It is chiefly con¬ 
sumed in the country, to make hats 
and gloves. Only two or three thou¬ 
sand dollars’ worth is annually ex¬ 
ported from Pern. 

Dr Weddell makes numerous in¬ 
teresting zoological observations dur¬ 
ing his journey up the country. Whilst 
traversing the frozen puna, he Avas 
peatly surprised to find a ruin — 
in which his party slept, with snow 
for a counterpane — infested Avith 
mice, whose sole nourishment, in 
that barren and inhospitable district, 
must havo been grass. The next 
halt Avas at the farm of Chulun- 
guiani, tho highest point upon the 
road from Tacna to La Paz. Here 
the party slept under a roof, aud 
found a pulpcria or little shop^ where 
they were able to obtain sardines in 
oil, shecp’s-milk cheese, aud bad Bor¬ 
deaux wine. A day was passed here 
in duck-shootiiig, and in hunting the 
viscacha, a s/ntUl animal of the chin¬ 
chilla tribe, haying a dark grey fur, 
very soft, but less esteemed by furriers 
than that of the chinchilla. It is 
about the size of a rabbit, burrows 
amongst* rocks, and is found ouly at 
a very great elevation, equal to that 
habitually preferred by the vicuiia. 
Dr Weddell and his host shot two 
specimens. When the doctor went 
indoors to skiti them, he found that tho 
animals had lost the tips of their tails. 
The farm-steward, Avho had carried 
them in, explained that he had thus 
docked them to preserve them from 
decomposition, the extremity of tho 
tail haAdng the singular property of 
producing the corruption of the whole 
animal, if not cut off almost imme¬ 
diately after death. Dr Weddell Avas 
npt very well satisfied with this ex¬ 
planation, but, to his astonishment, 
afterwards found it everywhere the 
custom to sever the end of the visca- 
cha’s tail. 

Whilst at the farm (it was a sheep- 
oxen live but do not thrive at 
that altitude) Dr Weddell did his 
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utmost to get an alpaca, knowing that 
there were some in the neighbourhood. 
He was unsuccessful; and as to buy¬ 
ing one, it is a most difficnlt matter 
in that country, where the Indians 
have an extraordinary dislike to part¬ 
ing Avitli their domesticated animals, 
except sheep. Difting his stay in 
Bolivia, he repeatedly offered five^ or 
six times its value for, an alpaca, aud 
was refused. The alpaca avooI, Avhich 
constitutes one of the most important 
branches of PeruAuan commerce, and 
is consumed ehiefl}'- in England, varies 
greatly iu price, tho pure white selling 
for thirty or thirty-five dollars a hun¬ 
dredweight ; other colours at an ave¬ 
rage of twenty-two dollars. Tho 
weight of the fleeces ranges from three 
to seven pounds. “ I haA’c seen some 
of these animals,” says Dr Weddell, 
“ whoso virgin fleece almost swept 
the earth ; avIigu they attain that 
state, their faces are hidden in the 
Avool that surrounds them.” From a 
priest, Avho afforded hospitality to the 
travellers at their second halt after 
they quitted the farm, they obtained 
some instructive details concerning tho 
country, and a most marvellous story 
of a natural phenomenon observed by 
him during his rambles in the pro¬ 
vince of Yungas. “ This was nothing 
less than a bird-plant—that is to, say, 
a bird which, having alighted upon 
the ground, had there taken root. 
Mor^ than a hniulred persons, the 
cura said, had seen this wonder, and 
verified its reality. Tho person who 
had discovered tho bird, unfortnuately 
forgot one day to take it food, and it 
died. We were not informed how it 
hid lived before it found a master.” 
It is odd to be able to trace a coin¬ 
cidence between the wild tale of the 
Peruvian puna and a tradition of 
Asiatic-Bnsslan steppes. Edward 
Jerrmann, in his Pictures from St 
Petersburg* tells of the haranhen 
or sheep-plant, supposed to produce 
the* fine silky fleece that was in reality 
obtained by ripping unborn lambs 
from the mother’s belly. 

At La Paz, which the little cara¬ 
van reached after much fatigue, some 
severe hardship, and a few misadven¬ 
tures, but without serious disaster, 
one of the first thingi^the travellers 
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did was to avail of a letter of introduc* 
tion from. tho BoUvian minister at 
Paris, to obtain an audience of tho 
president of the republic, General 
Belzu, who bad just recovered from 
wounds inflicted by assassins. One 
ball bad struck him full in the face, 
and bis visitors looked curiously for 
the trace. A scarcely perceptible 
scar, at the angle of the nose, was all 
they could discern. Tlic bullet re¬ 
mained in the head, but occasioned 
no inconvenience; and the general 
said that bis health was even better 
than before the occurrence. Some 
time afterwards he consulted Dr 
Weddell about bis wounds, and the 
doctor learned, from the best source, 
the particulars of tho attempt upon 
lus life, which he briefly rccapitnlates. 

“ Raised to the presidency after the 
battle of Yamparaos, in whicli he dis¬ 
comfited the adherents of Velasco, 
General Belzu had not only to struggle 
against the remains of that party, but 
to defend himself against the secret 
and much more formidable attacks of 
General Balllviaii, Velasco’s prede¬ 
cessor. It is said to have been at 
the instigation of Ballivian that the 
plot I have spoken of was formed; 
and, in support of this assertion, the 
remarkable fact is adduced that, upon 
the very day on which tho crime was 
committed at Chuqulsaca, Ballivian 
and one of his intimates quitted Copi- 
apo (in Chili), whore they were st.iy- 
ing, and rode in gicat liaste towards 
tlie frontiers of Bolivia. 

“The day selected for the crime 
was the Gth September' 1850. In 
the afternoon the president left his 
palace, accompanied by an aide-de- 
camp, and by Colonel Laguna, one 
cf tlie'J)rincipal merabersiW the senatfej 
and betook himself to tlio public walk'.' 
Scarcely had he reached it, when four 
men assailed him. He stood upon 
his defence, bnt at that moment a 
bullet struck him in the face, and be 
fell to the ground. The shot had been 
fired so near that his beard was 
bnrnt, and his cheeks were speckled 
with grains of powder. A second 
shot was fired, but without effec . 
When the assassins saw him stretched 
upon the earth, they fired three other 
shots at him, strange to relate, 
each time tho we^ons. flashed in the 
pan. The chief of the brigands—a 
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mulatto named Monties, who was 
mounted—then tried to tiumple him 
under his horse’s feet, but without 
success. After several efforts, he at 
last urged his horse close up to his 
victim, and, leaning over him, pttt,a 
pistol to his head and fired a last shot. 

‘ The_ tyrant is dead 1" ho cried, and, 
spurring his horse, he galloped throng 
the streets to the barracks, to excite 
the garrison to revolt. Meanwhile 
Laguna, the senator, stood by with 
folded arms, and when tho crime 
seemed fully consummated, lie walked 
away with its perpetrators, tbusaflord- 
ing good grounds for suspicion of his 
complicity. He was shot a few days 
afterwards. 

“ As to the president, whose exis¬ 
tence, with two bullets in his head, 
seemed almost impossible, he had not 
even, ho himself as.siire(l me, lost con¬ 
sciousness for a moment; and when 
]\lnr.al('S. and his band left him, he 
pt iip-un.-wdcd, and reached, bathed 
in his blood, a ncfghhonriug«hut» in¬ 
habited by a poor Indian. l'lic''nfewa 
quickly spread that the chief of the 
state still lived, and the projected 
revolution was stUlcd in its birth,” 

Tlie preservation of the, president’s 
life M'as little short of a miracle. One 
of tho bullets bad glanced off the skull 
without doing material damage be¬ 
yond occasioning complete loss of 
hearing with tlie left ear; but’ the 
other had gone so deep into the head 
that it could not be extracted. Dr 
Weddell probed the wound, and satis¬ 
fied himself of tho course and position 
of tho ball. A few liairs’-breadths 
farther, or a copper bullet instead of 
a leaden one, and all was over with 
General Belzu., 

'J^ftra^ccs•made.some stay at 
La'f soon because •ac- 

quafliteu wtth the principal pcgplc,Ain 
the place, ^hej^^passed tlimriimeTu 
paying visits, in seeking useful infor¬ 
mation relative to the objects of their 
expedition, and in getting dreadfully 
out of breath by the ascent of steep 
streets in an atmosphere so raiifled 
that a newly-arrived Enropcau can 
Imrdly take ton steps without a pause. 
English housewives will road with in¬ 
terest Dr Weddell’s account of Boli¬ 
vian edibles, with disgust bis sketch 
of tho filthy horrors of a BoUvian 
kitchen, with wonderment and iucre- , ^ 
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dnlity.the recipes he gives for the 
manufactare of certain Bolivian dishcS 
and delicacies. The mode of nsing 
potatoes is very original. As it freezes 
nearly every night of, the year in the 
upper regions of the Andes, and the 
people have no means of preserving 
potatoes from frost, they anticipate 
its action, in order to regnlate it. 

They spread Ihe potatoes on a thin 
layer of straw in the open air; they 
water them slightly, and expose them 
to the frost for three snccessive nights. 
When the vegetables subsequently 
thaw in the sun, they acquire a 
spongy consistency; in that state they 
arc trodden under naked feet, in order 
to get rid of the skin and squeeze out 
the juice; then they are left in the 
air until perfectly dry." This delec¬ 
table preparation is known as the 
black chuno; and when wanted for 
food, requires soaking in water fur six 
or eight days. White chuno is pre¬ 
pared in another way, but one de¬ 
scription of the sort will probably 
satisfy everybody of .the untempting 
nature of the diet. Besides the ani¬ 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, the 
mineral reign contributes to the grati¬ 
fication of .South-American epicures. 
An important section of the market 
at La Paz is occupied by sellers of a 
species of light-grey clay, very greasy 
to the touch, and called paJisa. The 
Indfafis alone consume it, mixing it 
with water to the consistency of thin 
grnel, and eating it with salt. At 
Clmqnisaca, • Dr Weddell was in¬ 
formed, a sort of earth called chaco, 
similar to the pahsa of La Paz, was 
sold and eaten in little cups, like 
enstard or chocolate; and he heard of 
a senorita who thus qte dirt till she 
killed herself. ' The moderate nse of 
this queer article of food is not Inju- 
rions, but neither docs it afford the 
slightest nourishment. 

The beefsteak was long in making 
its appearance one day at Don Adolfo's 
gargotte, where Dr Weddell and his 
companions usually took their meals, 
and an impatient Frenchman started 
from his scat to visit the kitchen and 
inquire into the delay. Do not so!" 
cried a more experienced customer ; 

if yon see l»ow it is done, yon will 
Qol eat for a week." Dr Weddell bad 
opportunity of inspecting more than 
one Pazt^a kitchen. Besides the 
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cooks—which we take to be something 
indescribably abominable, since he 
describes them merely as a degree or 
two more disgnsting. than the scene of 
their operations—those kitchens con¬ 
tain three things,—shapeless earthen 
pots, black and greasy; heaps of dried 
lama-dung, used as fuel ; gninea- 
pigs ad libitum. Gninea-pigs arc the 
rabbits of Bolivia, ^here European 
rabbits are curiosities, called Castilian 
conies, and kept in cages like some 
outlandish monkey. The gninoa-pig 
has the run of the kitchen, where he 
thrives and fattens, and is ultimately 
slaughtered and cooked. 

Dr Weddell went to a ball, given 
in celebration of the birthday of a 
young and amiable Peruvian lady, re¬ 
cently allied with one of the best 
families of La Paz. His account of 
it gives a curious notion of the degree 
of civilisation of the best Bolivian so¬ 
ciety. No illuminated portals, liveried 
lackeys, or crowd of carriages ^indi¬ 
cated to the doctor (who had not yet 
been at the house) the scene of the 
festival, when he issued forth, at eight 
in the evening, white-waistcoated, and 
draped in his cloak. The street was 
dark and deserted. By inquiring at 
shops, he at last found the door he 
sought; it stood t)pen. A little 
Indian girl, whom he encountered in 
the court, pointed to the staircase, up 
which he groped his way. At the 
end of a passage, upon the first floor, 
ho discovered a faint light. Follow¬ 
ing this beacon, and passlug through 
two doors that stood ajar, he reached 
a small room, where several of the 
guests were smoking cigars round a 
table, on which stood half-emptied 
-cups and glasses. In a corner two 
senoras were sqnatted, making Ice; 
and a little farther off an old negress 
was putting sugar into a caldron of 
punch. The ice-makers were the 
mother and sister of the heroine of 
the day; the master of the house was 
amongst the smokers. Dr Weddell 
paid his respects, got rid of bis cloak, 
and passed on into antechamber No. 
2. This was in darkness, save for the 
glimmering rays of light that shot in 
from the adjacent rooms; and the 
doctor, seeing nothing,'and advancing 
quickly, ran up. against a soft sub¬ 
stance, which he presently made out 
to be another $enora, enveloped, even 
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to the crown of her head, in a vast were' substituted national^ dances, 
shawl. The room was half fall of These, Dr Weddell acutely remarks, 
shawled ladies, seated on either side have little merit unless danced as sonp 
of the passage left open for the guests, is eaten—hot. The military orchestra 
some on chairs, others on tranks, and played the airs of the bailevitos with 
two or thi'ce upon a bed. These infinhe spirit, one of the musicians 
sertora«, the doctor learned, were accompanying them with words, in 
mothers,' iriends, or relatives of the which there was some license and 
guests. Not being sufficiently smart much wit. The zapateado was danced 
to show themselves in the foreground amidst vehement applause. The good* 
of the festival, they yet would have a humour of the evening was at its 
view of it. They came as mosqueteras. height. Farther they could not go, 
Antechamber No. 2 contained what is thought Dr Weddell. He was mis¬ 
called, in that country, the mosque- taken. In an interval of the dancing, 
teria.* Another step took the doctor it was decided that a colonel there 
into the ball-room. Thence shawls present, who, in the doctor's opinion, 
and cigars were banished, and replaced was abundantly gay, was not snffi- 
by silks and lace, white gloves and cicntly so, and he was condemned to 
black patent leather. Dr Weddell bo shot. The sentence was forthwith 
looked down with some shame at his carried into execution. The victim 
boots, which he had himself blacked was placed upon a chair in the middle 
before leaving home. Silence reigned of tlie room, the band played a funeral 
in the saloon. The ladies were on march, and the unhappy (or happy) 
one side, the men upon the other, colonel was compelled to swallow, one 
waiting for the military band, which after the other, as many glasses of 
was behind time. The first tap of the champagne or sheiTy as there were 
drum electrified the mute assemblage, young ladies present. This done, the 
Smiles and' animation beamed upon dead-march ceased,'and the culprit 
every face. At the same time were was released. The German students 
distributed the fragrant contents of have a custom somewhat similar to 
the caldron which the black Hecate this, Der Fiirst der Thoren^ when one 
bad brewed in anteroom No. 1. Cups sits astride upon a barrel, and imbibes 
of punch circulated, and were not dis- all the beer, schnaps^ and Ehenisb 
dained by the ladies. Dancing began, presented to him by his boon-com- 
The doctor, who, whilst climbing pauions. lint with the exception of 
mountains, three days previously, in Lola Montes, wlio smoked her* cigar 
quest of flowers and simples, had suf- and drank her chopine in a Heidel- 
fered terribly from the sdroche, and berg studenten-hneipe^ the fair sex in 
had counted a hundred and sixty Europe do not generally mingle in 
throbs of his pulse in a minute, was orgies of this kind. After a substan- 
feverish and ill at ease, and did not tial supper, Dr Weddell was con- 
intend to dance. But he was borne demned to be shot, and shot accord- 
away by the torrent. After the ingly. Other executions followed, 
quadrille came another distribution of and the jollity reached its climax by 
punch, and a proportionate rise in the the men voting the execution en masse 
ladies' spirits ; then came the ices of the whole of the ladies—a sentence 
which mamma and sister had so in- which was resisted, but at last carried 
dnstriously manufactured, and which out. The Bolivian senoritas must- 
were, of course, pronounced excellent; have strong heads, for we readthat 
then (Bolivia seems a very thirsty dancing recommenced and continued- 
country) bottles of champagne and vigorously until five In the morning, 
sherry made their appearance, every when the band and the majoUty of 
gentleman seized as many glasses as the guests beat a retreat. A guitar 
he could carry, and challenged the was then procured, and the lady of 
senoritas, who were not allowed to the bouse and two or three of her 
refuse. The fun now grew fast and friends, with half-a-dozen of the most 
furious. A new phase of the ball active of the cahalleros, danced on, and 
commenced. For formal quadrilles kept up the ball until one hi the after- 

* The ocenpantB of the pit at a theatre are called in Spain the mo/qaeteria. 
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noon! After which, all we have to 
' say is, Brava, Bolivia 1 

Br VTeddell, who had been tmwell 
before the ball, was very ill after it, 
and lay in bed for six weeks. When 
his strength returned,'be made aaex¬ 
cursion to La Lancba, a point about 
four leagues from La Faz. The steps 
he and his companions had taken to 
obtain concessions of ‘ land on the 
Tipuani had not led to the results 
they anticipated; so they tempora¬ 
rily directed their attention to the 
river Chuquiaguillo, upon which La 
Lancba is situated. In the opinion of 
the natives, this place is uii pozo de 
oro —a well of gold. Early one morn¬ 
ing in May the three Frenchmen set 
out for it, upon mule-back, passing 
along a road enlivened, during its 
early portion, with various kinds of 
shrubs, bearing flowers of brilliani. 
colours. At this part of the doctor’s 
book we come to a good deal of scien¬ 
tific detail, accompanied by woodcuts, 
all very interesting to miners and in¬ 
tending gold-seekers, but on which we 
shall not dwell.* The gold of the 
Chuquiaguillo is found in the form of 
or nuggets, very various in 
shape and size. One of them, sent 
to Spain by the Condo do Moncloa, 
is said to have weighed more than 
twenty kilogrammes—forty-four Eng¬ 
lish pounds. At various periods, and 
mnch \dor6 recently, nuggets of seve¬ 
ral pounds’ weight have been found. 

“During the presidency of General 
Ballivian, an Indian came from time 
to time to La Paz, to sell pieces of 
gold, which had the appearance of 
being cut with a chisel from a con¬ 
siderable mass of the metal, and many 
persons judged, from the colour, that 
the mass in question must proceed 
fi*om the river Chuquiaguillo. No 
bribe or promise could induce the In¬ 
dian to reveal his secret. The affair 
got to the ears of the president, who 
expeef^ed to obtain without difficulty 
the iuformation refused to others; but 
the lidian held out, and would say 
nothing. Finding gentle means in¬ 
effectual, the' general tried threats, 
imprisonment, <^., but all in vain. 
Finely, the poor man was condemned 
to lim^loag service in the army, as 
gOilty of psobedience and disrespect 
to the ^ief Of the state 1 From that 
dJ^ fttfwnrd'nothing more was heard 


dther of him or of his treasure. Some 
persons in La Paz told me that he 
perished under the lash.” 

La Lancba (the word signifies a 
boat) is neither town nor village, but 
a marsh. On approaching it, up a 
ravine, the travellers came to au im¬ 
mense dike or barrier of rock, through 
one extremity of which the river had 
wrought itself a narrow passage. This 
dike had evidently long been an im¬ 
mense obstacle to the waters that 
flowed down the ravine of Chuqui¬ 
aguillo, and it was a rational enough 
conclusion that, since those waters 
washed down gold, a good deal of the 
metal must still remain behind that 
natural barrier. But it seemed more 
probable that the river gathered its 
gold after than i^/bre passing the 
rocky wall. It struck Dr Weddell as 
pretty certain that Count Moncloa’s 
nugget would' have remained behind 
the dike instead of being washed over 
it. The conclusion wtui reasonable 
enough. Behind the dike La Lancha 
begins, terminating a quarter of a 
league above it, at the foot of another 
rock, which rises vertically to a height 
of thirty feet. Over this rock the 
river dashes, covering its surface with 
great stalactites of ice, and then winds 
along the right side of the marsh, 
where it has made itself a channel. 

“At one point of its surface the 
Lancha contracts, and thus presents 
the form of the figure 8. Perhaps,, 
one should seek the ^ure of a boat, 
to which the site has oecn compared, 
in the combination of the marsh and 
of the mountains of bluish schist that 
rise abruptly around it. According 
to this manner of viewing it, the sur¬ 
face of the marsh would represent the 
deck of the vessel, and the gold would 
be in the hold—tljat is to say, on* the, 
rock which is supposed to form th<^ 
bottom of the basin. Several attempts 
have been made to ascertain the ex¬ 
istence of the precious metal, and we 
were told a multitude of' aittlnctive 
tales—much’ too attractive to be^ cre- 
dible. The upshot, however, which 
could nbt be concealed, was, that'all 
attempts had ultimately failed, owing 
to the infiltration of water into the 
wells sunk in^he attempt to roach the 
veneros (strata of argiUaeeaos sand) in 
which the gold U found." 

Nevertheless, the doctor thought 
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the place • worthy: deliberate exami- 
nation, and to that end established 
himself, with Mr Herrypon the engi> 
noer, and withFranck, their carpenter, 
tinder a tent, within which, during the 
night, the thermometer rarely stood 
at less than three degrees below zero. 
When the sun shone, the climate was 
gonial and agreeable ; but at three 
o’clock it dipped behind the moun¬ 
tains, which was the signal for the 
wanderers to creep under canvass, 
wrap themselves in blankets, and 
feast upon the hot steW their Indian 
cook had passed the morning in pre¬ 
paring. They had neighbours: seve¬ 
ral Indians had built huts on the 
ledges of the mountains, and daily 
drove their sheep and alpacas to graze 
upon the herbage of tlio marsh. From 
one of them Dr Weddell subsequently 
obtained an alpaca for his collection. 
Viculias occasionally strayed near the 
camp, and Franck managed to shoot 
oao, which, with viscachas and a few 
wild ducks, improved the campaigning 
fare. 

“Of the feathered inhabitants of 
the district, the most curious, unques¬ 
tionably, is a species of variegated 
woodpecker (Picus rupfcola'), which, 
notvvithstauding its name of carpin- 
tero (carpenter), has all the habits of 
a mason. Instead of working at trees, 
as do its congeners, it dads nothing 
in tliat graminaceous regiou but rock 
and earth upon which to exercise its 
beak. These birds are invariably met 
with in isolated pairs; tlicy skim the 
gi'ouud in flying, aud settle, after a 
few moments’ flight, upon a sod or 
rock, uttering a long, shrill, cooing 
sound. If ono is killed, it is rare that 
its mate docs not come aud place itself 
beside the dead body, as if imploring 
a similar fate—a I’equcst which the 
sportsman is not slow to comply with, 
for the carpintero of the Cordilleras is 
a dainty morsel.” 

Whilst Dr Weddell herborised, 
adding nearly a hundred species of 
plants to his collection, the engineer 
studied the Lancha with other views, 
and at last, resolved to sound it. Mr 
Borniehe, who had remained La 
Faz, obtained authorisation from the 
Government— el dereclia de mteo, or 
right of search,-in the whole of the 
Lancha, during a fixed time, at the 
end of which he might, if he thought 


proper, purobase the. jgFOUiid 
rough value,, fixed without refereocie 
to any fiiineral wealth .it might oon' ■ 
tain. 4-lLthis in accordance with the 
Mining’Code. But poor Herrypon 
knew not what iTe undertook. He 
had no idea of mining difficulties In 
Bolivia. In this single operation he 
took the measure of the country’s 
capabilities. A month and a half 
passed in hammering out, in a forge at 
La Paz, a commou and very clumsy 
Artesian screw, such as would have 
been got ready in three days in a 
Enropeau city, and at a cost consider¬ 
ably less than that of the coal con¬ 
sumed in the Bolivian smithy. The 
mere hire of the forge and beliows- 
blowcr was four dollars (sixteen shil¬ 
lings) a-day. Wheg at last the instru¬ 
ment was ready and applied, la.yers 
of solid rock and a thick bed of diitllu- 
ent clay long frustrated all the minors’ 
attempts. Finally, a deep well was 
sunk, but no gold was found, nor signs 
of any, and the miners quitted the 
place, where nothing less than the 
certainty of ultimately reaching a rich 
vein would have justitied them in con¬ 
tinuing their costly and laborious re¬ 
searches. 

A second illness, by Vbich he was 
attacked before he had fully recovered 
from the debilitating efiects of the 
first, determined Dr Weddell to seek 
change of air. Whilst his engineering 
ally was still sinking wells and unpro- 
fitably probing the Lancha, he set out 
iwith Mr Borniehe for.Tipuaiii. Pass¬ 
ing the maguifleent Mount IllampQ, 
which is upwards of seven thousand 
English yards high, and the great lake 
of Titicaca, they reached the town of 
Sorata, after an easy journey of thirty 
leagues. A toilsome one of forty re¬ 
mained to be accomplished before they 
should reach Tipuani. The roads were 
difficult, their muleteers fell ill, their 
mules were stubborn aud restive, and 
mai-pasos (dangerous places to pass) 
were numerous; but after a few sm&jil 
accidents and much fatigue they 
reached the village, which derives its 
name from tipa, the name of a 
that produces a.gum known in that 
country as sangre de dragon’s 

blood. This tree, it is said, was for¬ 
merly very abundant in the valley of 
Tipuani. In.the uyrmra^ 
tongue,.l^rticle nf, 
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vord) implies possession. The villft^ 
consists of fifty or sixty houaps, built 
chiefly of palm trunks, placed side by 
side, thatched with leaves qg the same 
tree, and partitioned, when partitions 
there are, with batnboos. “ I found 
the place somewhat increased in size 
since my visit in 1847, but no way 
improved with respect to healthiness 
and cleanliness. At its entrance, 
stagnant water, covered with a green 
scum, filled old excavations, or diff- 
ffitfffs, and told that there, as in Caii- 
fomia, gold and fever are inseparable. 
It sufficed, moreover, to behold the 
pallid countenances of the inhabit- 
tants, to judge of the atmosphere we 
breathed.” This was hardly the place 
for an invalid to recruit his health 
and strength in, and, after visiting the 
mines, Dr Weddell set ont for tlio 
Mission of Gnaiiay, boating it down 
the rapid and rocky Tipuani—a ra¬ 
ther dangerous mode of travelling. 
The priest of the Mission was an a^- 
mara Indian, a native of La Paz; his 
parishioners-were Indians, con¬ 
siderable savages—although they had 
abjured paint, or only secretly used it 
—and very skilful with gun and bow, 
as w'ell as in the capture of several 
large species of fish found in the river 
Mapiri, hard by which they dwelt. 
Sometjf these fish attain the weight 
of Pearly a'bnndrci! ponnds. They 
are taken with strong hooks, shot with 
arrows, or hocussed and taken by 
hand. This last practice prevails 
amongst some other South Americami 
tribes. 

“The substance employed for this 
pilose by the Guanay Indians is the 
milky juice of one of the largest trees 
of their forests, known 1^ them under 
the name of Soliman. It is the Ilura 
crepitant of the botanist. To obtain 
this venomous milk, they cut numer¬ 
ous notches in the bark of the tree, 
and the sap which exudes runs down 
and soaks the earth at its foot. This 
earth, enclosed in a large sack, is 
thrown into the river, anjd as soon as 
tl^e water becomes impregnated with 
' it, the fish within the circle of its in¬ 
fluence float inanimate upon the snr- 
face^and are collected witbbut trouble. 
A oreA or small branch of the river 
is ncAially selected for this operation. 
In^Other parts of Bolivia, and espe- 
ciBUy in the ptt>vlnce of Ynngas, they 


use, to poison the water, the green 
stalk of a small liana called Pepko or 
Saeka^ of which they crush, upon a 
stone, a fathom’s length or two, in 
that part of the river they wish to in¬ 
fect. Its effect is said to be as speedy 
as that of the Soliman sap, and 1 w'as 
assured that the fish thns taken could 
be eaten with impunity. It is not to 
be thence inferred th^ the sap, like 
the poison used for their arrows by the 
Indians of Guiana and on the Amazon, 
may be taken by man without in¬ 
jury ; it is to tho extreme smallness of 
the dose swallowed with the fish that 
its apparent faarmlessness is to be at¬ 
tributed. The sap of the Soliman has, 
in fact, such caustic qualities, that its 
mere emanations cause violent irrita¬ 
tion of tho organs which receive them. 
Wc saw at the Mission a person who 
hud lost his sight in consequence of a 
few drops of this juice having acciden¬ 
tally spirted into his eyes; and Messrs 
Bonssingault and Rivero related that, 
having subjected tho sap of the Soli¬ 
man to evaporation, with a view to 
analyse it, the person who superin¬ 
tended the* operation had his face 
swollen and his eyes and ears ulcer¬ 
ated, and was cured only after several 
days’ medical treatment.” 

Bolivia is evidently a fine field for 
the botanist. Dr Weddell mentions 
a number of vegetables unknown, or 
little known, in Europe, but interest¬ 
ing and valuable by reason of their 
medical properties or economical uses. 
When in the province of Yungas, he 
briefly refers to two or three of the 
principal of these: “ The Maiico^ a 
shrub of the pepper tribe, whose leaves, 
which resemble those of sage, have re¬ 
markable vulnerary properties; tho 
Vejuco, a curious species of Aristolo- 
c7iia, whose crushed leaves are said to 
be an infallible cure for the bites 
serpents; and a sort of Myrica, or 
wax-tiee, whose berries, soaked in 
boiling water, yield in abnndance a 
grcmi wax, used to make candles.” 
Concerning tho Quinquina, or Fem- 
vian-bark tree, and the Com shrub, 
whose leaves the Indians chew, tbo 
doctor gives many interesting parti¬ 
culars. ' When descending the river 
Coroico in a balsa or Indian canoe, he 
frequently encountered his old ac¬ 
quaintances the cascariUeros, or bark- 
gatherers, who pursue their wild and 
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St^Jitary calliog in tbe interior of the 
forests, dwelling under sheds of palm- 
Jeaves, and exposed to many dangers 
and hardships. Whilst seeking, one 
evening, a good place to bivouac, the 
doctor, and the padre from the Guanay 
Mission, who was then bis ,fellbw<- 
traveller, came upon a ctHcarillero's 
hut, in front of which they beheld a 
horrible spectacle. A man lay upon 
the aground in the agonies of death. 
Ijenvas'alpiost naked; and, whilst yet 
aliye, he was preyed upon by thou¬ 
sands of insects, whose stings and bites 
doubtless accelerated his end. His 
face, especially, was so much swollen 
that its features could not be distin¬ 
guished ; and his limbs, the only por¬ 
tion of this corpse which still moved, 
were in an eqnally hideous state. 
Under the roof of leaves was the re¬ 
mainder of the poor wretch’s clothes, 
consisting of a straw hat and a ragged 
blanket; beside them lay a dint and 
steel, and an old knife. A small 
earthen pot contained the remains of 
bis last meal—a little maize, and two 
or three frozen potatoes. For a few 
seconds the missionary contemplated 
this piteous object, then made a step 
towards the unfortunate man, and was 
about, I thought, to oifer him some 
assistance, at least of a spiritual na¬ 
ture, but his courage failed Mm ; and, 
suddenly turning away, he walked 
hastily to his balsa^ and had himself 
rowed to a place some hundred yards 
farther, upon the opposite bank of the 
river.” In fact, the tortured bark- 
gatherer was beyond human aid, and 
on the brink of death. Dr Weddell 
covered him with his blanket, and re¬ 
turned to the boats. 

We have dipped but into a few 
chapters of this compendious volume 
of nearly six hundred pages. A large 
portion of its contents are more inter¬ 
esting to naturalists and miners than 
to the general reader. Dr Weddell’s 
investigations are of a comprehensive 
nature, including the animal, vege¬ 
table, and mineral kingdoms, extend¬ 
ing to an analysis of the vanons Indian 
languages of the country, and even 
to Bolivian music, of which he ^ui'- 
nishes specimens. A map, some use¬ 
ful illustrations, an excellent table of 
contents, and headings to the chapters, 
give the work a completeness not so 
•common in French as in English pub¬ 


lications of this natare^ Having 
adoptedi>it Ibr examination as a book 
of travel,- and not of scientidc and 
mining research, we recommend the nu- 
meroustcliapters we have not touched 
upon to those classes of readers to 
which they especially address them¬ 
selves, and turn to MrPavie’s sketches 
of countries adjacent to those in which 
Dr Weddell has more recently wan¬ 
dered. It does not appear, from the 
former gentleman’s book, that bis 
rambles had any more serious motive 
than love of locomotion, and a curio¬ 
sity to view sti'i^nge lands. The form 
he has adopted, and the modest pre¬ 
tensions announced in his preface, re¬ 
lieving him of most of the responsi¬ 
bility to which writers of travel usually 
hold themselves subject, he gives 
no account of himself, is very desul¬ 
tory, and does not take the trouble to 
supply dates. We collect, however, 
from his volume and preface, that 
some years have elapsed since his 
travels were peiformed, and that he 
was then a young man, eager for ad¬ 
venture, and enthusiastic for local pe¬ 
culiarities and national characteristics. 
It is with a view to variety, he tells 
us, that he has jumbled the sections 
of his book, and irregulafly distributed 
those of them which have a natural 
order aud sequence of their own. It 
was about twenty years ago—as we 
gather from the internal evidence of 
the chapters — that Mr Pavie left 
Buenos Ayres for Valparaiso, by the 
.route across the Panipas. The mo¬ 
ment was not particularly well chosen 
for such a journey. Anarchy was at 
its height in South America, and es¬ 
pecially in the country of the Argen¬ 
tina republic. There was strife be¬ 
tween federalists and Unitarians. The 
Indians, resuming the offensive, bad 
committed many depredations, and 
defeated the volunteers of the province 
of Cordova. The roads were far from 
safe; impediments and stoppages were 
numerous, and two months were con¬ 
sumed by the journey from La Plata 
to the Cordillera, a distance of three 
hundred leagues. When at only four 
days’ march from the Andes, snow 
fell, and a halt was called in the poor 
little town of Mendoza. The moun¬ 
tains were white from foot to summit; 
there was no possibility of crossiim 
them; patience most cultiyateo. 
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ancl spring waited for. In these 
dull winter-quarters Mr Pavio had 
abundant leisure to note down the 
incidents of his two months’ jour¬ 
ney, to gather characteristic traits of 
the people, and striking anecdotes of 
the war. We shall take him up, how¬ 
ever, at an earlier period of his expe¬ 
dition, when he was but a week out 
from Buenos Ayres. He had traversed 
the province of the same name and 
that of Santa Fe, and hoped to reach 
the town of Cordova upon the follow¬ 
ing night. A forest succeeded to bare 
and monotonous plains. The horse.s 
trotted briskly over a light .sandy soil, 
refreshed by numerous streams; the 
country was smiling, the vegetation 
rich. It still wanted two hours of 
sunset, and another league would 
bring the travellers to the post-house 
of the esquina —the Corner—situated 
at the Junction of the two high-roads 
which connect the Pacific and the At¬ 
lantic—one leading northwards, to 
Bolivia and Peru, the other south¬ 
west, to Chili, passing through St Luis 
and Mendoza. ]\rr Pavie would l)Jivc 
availed himself of^the rem.aitiing day¬ 
light to push OTi a stage farther, but a 
young Cordovan, who accompanied 
him, and whb w.as a lively and plea¬ 
sant fellow, urged him to pass the 
night at the esquina. It w.as kept by 
a widow, ho said, a certain Doila Ven¬ 
tura, whose eggs with tomata sauce 
were quite beyond praise, and whose 
daughter Pepa sang like a nightingale. 
It was a long rpad from that to San¬ 
tiago do Chili—three hundred leagne.s, 
besides the Andes to cross, and the 
season was advanced, but Mr J’avio 
w.as unwilling to disoblige his friend. 

“ An old qnuvho, the widow’s man¬ 
aging man, came out to receive us. 
Whilst the liorsos were unharnessed, 
a lad of twelve or thirteen, beautiful 
as one of Murillo’s shepherds—who 
was hurling stones at the wild pigeons 
perched upon the fig-trees — threw 
his sling across his shoulder, and ran 
into the house, crying out—‘ Mother I 
mother I here is Bon Mateo witli 
some foreign seilores.’ Don Mateo, 
our Cordovan friend, wont to see 
after dinner; and to inform the post¬ 
mistress tliat we should not need 
horses before the next morning. 
The travellers’ ro6m was tolerably 
clean, and very largo. Its sole farni- 


tore consisted of a small lamp burn¬ 
ing before an image of the Virgin, 
and of a guitar suspended from a nail. 
When dinner was ready, Doila Ven¬ 
tura brought in immense arm-chairs, 
covered with leather and gilt nails, 
and evidently made at Granada in 
the time <fF the Catholic kings. Some 
very brisk peasant girls {cholas), who 
said nothing, but looked a great deal, 
laid the table, and placed upon it the 
promised eggs and tomatas, and large 
salad-bowls containing lumps of roast 
meat swimming in gravy. Pimento 
had not been sp.arcd. The soup was 
brought to us, according to the cus¬ 
tom of the country, at the end of the 
repast. The post-mistress, seated 
upon the estrade or platform that 
extended completely round the room, 
triumphed in our famous appetites, 
and proudly drew herself up when¬ 
ever one of ns paid her a more or less 
exaggerated compliment on the ex¬ 
cellence of her dinner. Pepa, a hand¬ 
some girl, with a remarkably white 
skin and fresh complexion, stood near 
her, smoking a cigarrito, and gazing 
about witli her great blue eyes, which 
were shaded by long dark lashes. 
Jnancito, the boy with the sling, 
rambled round the table, and uncere¬ 
moniously tasted the Bordeaux wine 
in our glasses. Dinner cleared away, 
JVEateo took down the guitar and pre¬ 
sented it to Pepa: ‘ Seuorita,’ he said, 

* these gentlemen would bo enchanted 
to hear you sing; fiivour them with 
a ballad, and they will consiilcr you 
the most amiable girl— /a mas jrre-' 
ciosa niTia —in the entire province.’ 
Wc were about to add our entreaties 
to those of Mateo, but the young girl 
had already tuned the instrument; 
and, without coughing, complaining 
of a .cold, or waiting to be asked 
again, she sang half-a-dozen very 
long songs. At the end of every 
verse Mateo applauded. Pepa cer¬ 
tainly had a charming voice, which 
sho did not badly manage. Gra¬ 
dually her countenance grew animat¬ 
ed. From time to time she stopped 
and exclaimed—‘Ay, Jesus! I am 
dead!’ and then went on again. 
Dofla Ventura at last began to ac¬ 
company her daughter’s song. At 
every chorus we slapped the table 
with the palms of onr hands; and 
Mateo, imitating castanets with his 
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fingers, danced like a madman in the 
middle of the hall.” 

This thoroughly Spanish-American 
scene was inteiTUpted by the arrival 
of fifteen waggons, each drawn by six 
oxen, and laden with dried fruits, 
cotton, and bales of horse-hair. They 
drew up in line upon the open space 
in whose centre stood the post-house. 
The oxen, unharnessed, joined the 
reserve drove’which followed the con¬ 
voy, in charge of a dozen horsemen; 
and from the innermost recesses of 
the vehicles there emerged bullock- 
drivers, women, children, passengers 
of all ages and of motley aspect, who 
had joined the caravan in order to 
get over three hundred leagues at 
small expense. - Some ran to cut 
wood, otliers to fetcli water. Fires 
were lighted, and enormous slices of 
meat set to roast before them npon 
spits stuck in tl>e ground. Every 
convoy of this kind is under the or¬ 
ders of a capatnz or chief. This one 
was commanded by a ceitaiii Gil 
Perez, who.se arrival seemed of .'Strong 
interest to Eofia Ventui'a and her 
daughter, Popa hastened to adorn 
herself with a silk shawl, the gaudy 
product of a Lyous loom, aud with a 
fashionable Buenos Ayres comb, a 
foot high. Ilis camp established, Gil 
Perez entered the house with a beam¬ 
ing countenance. lie liad brought 
presents for everybody;—a scarf and 
satin shoes for Pepa, a Peruvian gold 
chain for her mother, a dirk for Juan- 
cito. In Spaiiiih countries acqn^nt- 
ance is soon made. His gifts distri¬ 
buted, Perez sat down and chatted 
with ]3on Mateo and the other tra¬ 
vellers ; Avliilst the bullock-drivers, 
tlie cholas^ aud the postilions of tlie 
esquhui^ were dancing outside. Uy 
and by, Perez, who had been out to 
look after his people, announced llio 
approach of more travellers, indicated 
by a cloud of dust in the south-east. 
Jnancito went out to reconnoitre, and 
reported that the muleteers from.S.in 
Juan were close at hand. Pepa and 
her mother exchanged a rapid glance. 
The muleteers halted at some*dis¬ 
tance from the posting-house and 
unloaded their beasts, each of which 
carried two barrels of brandy. Tlicir 
chief dismounted and walked towards 
the house, his saddle-bags over his 
shoulder. Walking rapidly and ou 


tiptoe, on account of the long steel 
spurs which he dragged at his heels, 
he knocked at Doha Ventura’s door. 
Jnancito answered. 

“ Gil Perez looked at the muleteer 
pretty ranch as an admiral might look 
at the Iiumblc master of a merchant¬ 
man. The innletecr, disconcerted at 
finding the room full of strange faces, 
to say nothing of that of the capataz^ 
which seemed greatly to incommode 
him, p.aused near the door for some 
seconds. 

“ ‘ Come in, Fernando,’ said Polla 
Ventura; ‘you are surjirised to see 
my Pepita in full dress, eh, ray lad? 
We have had an arrival of gentlemen. 
Will you sup ? I have some puchero 
at hand.’ 

“ ‘ Thanks, seuora,’ replied Fer¬ 
nando ; ‘ I want nothing. You know 
that I never pass this way without 
calling to sec Pepita. I have brought 
you a little bairci of the best brandy 
that has been tasted at San Juan for 
many -a year.’ 

“‘Is the brandy for Pepa?’ said 
Gil Perez. 

“ ‘ Don Gil,’ replied the muleteer, 

‘ every one gives what he has, aud 
according to ins means.’ Then, turn¬ 
ing to the yoniig girl —‘ Pepita,’ ho 
said, ‘ when you u ere a child you 
liked the tarts made iu our moun¬ 
tains ; I iiave brought you some, and 
of the best peaches.’ . ^. 

“ Whilst speaking, he drew from 
his saddle-bags the little barrel of 
brandy, and a dozen square cakes 
filled with a thick mhrmalade, which 
seemed particularly grateful to the 
gums of Juancito. Then he sat him¬ 
self down near Pepa, aud looked 
proudly at the captain of the waggons. 

“ ‘ How many beasts have you? * 
said the latter. 

“ '• Fifteen, besides saddle-horses.’ 

“ ‘ Just as raauy as I have carts. 
Not so bad, really. You carry thirty 
casks—half a load for oue of my wag¬ 
gons. Pshaw! what can you earn ? 
A poor trade is yours, my lad, and 
you will follow it long before you 
grow rich.’ 

“ ‘ When I am tired of it,’ replied 
Fernando, ‘ I will try another.’ The 
muleteer spoke these words in a sin¬ 
gular tone. 

“ ‘ Fernando is stout-hearted,’ said 
Doiia Ventura, ‘ and he will do weM 
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yet; and he will find, somewhere In 
his own province, a pretty girl with 
a good dowry. Eh, Fernando?’ 

“Fernando made no reply, but 
pulled down his ‘little pointed hat 
over his foreheadhis eyes glittered 
like those of a cat. Seizing the guitar, 
which lay upon the bench beside 
Pepa, he strummed it with an absent 
air, like one absorbed by his thoughts. 
Jnancito, who stood before him, wait¬ 
ing doubtless for the end of the pre¬ 
lude, and for the commencement of 
some lively mountain ditty, pushed 
his arm, and said—’ Fernando, have 
you seen the fine presents Gil Perez 
has brought us?’ Without raising 
his eyes, the muleteer sang, in a low 
voice, this verse of an old ballad 

‘ N'o estc9 tan conteuta, Juana, 

En ver me neuar pur ti ; 

Que lo que hoy fiieru dc mi, 
l*o<Ir4 serdo ti inafiana.’* 

Then suddenly throwing down the 
guitar, he jnmped upon the cstradc, 
extinguished the lamp that burned 
before the Madonna, and clapped his 
hand to his knife. Pepa took refuge 
dose to her mother. At the cry she 
uttered, Gil Perez stood upon his 
guard; but Fernando passed close by 
him without ‘ looking at him, and 
reached the door. ‘Ah, Pcpital’ 
muttered ho as ho went out, ‘yon 
will drive me to harm! ’ And he dis¬ 
appeared-” 

This stormy episode broke up the 
party. Agitated and alarmed, Duita 
Ventura and her daughter betook 
themselves to ' their bedchambers. 
The travellers wrapped themselves in 
their blankets—Mr Pavie establish¬ 
ing himself, according to his custom, 
in their coche-galera, or travelling- 
carriage, where he slept but little, 
owing to the songs and dancing of 
the waggon-drivers, and the scream¬ 
ing of innumerable parrots. The 
night passed without incident, and 
M daybreak he was roused by Mateo. 

horses were ready; the San Juan 
™!“^eers were alrea% on their road; 
/u 1 foot in stirrup, was direct- 
wg the s^departuro of his convoy. 
JLJiat eveniLj^pr the travellers reached 
•Cordova. 


Several months had elapsed since 
the scene at the esguina, and Mir 
Pavie, after rambling through Chili 
and Peru, returned to Santiago, the 
capital of the former country. Look¬ 
ing on, one night, at a dance^ in a 
public garden, he fell in with his old 
acquaintance, Don Mateo, somewhat 
threadbare, but still a passionate 
lover of song and dance. One of the 
political changes so cobimon in South 
America liad driven him across the 
Andos. lie was an exile, proscribed 
in his own country. His party had 
fallen, his patrimony had been swal¬ 
lowed up by fines, and he deemed 
himself fortunate to have saved bis 
neck. 

“ Do you remember,” said Mateo, 
as he leaned beside his French friend 
upon the parapet bordering the Taja- 
raar, and gazed at the summits of the 
Cordillera, which still reflected a last 
gleam of sun—“ do you recollect one 
evening at the mpma? Well, of all 
the persons then assembled under 
.Dona Ventura's hospitable roof, and 
including her and her daughter, how 
many, do you suppose, still live? 
Two, you and I! The first scene of 
the drama passed before your eyes. 
1 will narrate those that ensued. You 
have not forgotten our merry supper 
at the posting-house, Gil Perez and 
his waggons, and Fernando, the little 
muleteer with the long spurs ? ” 

Mr I’avie perfectly remembered all 
that had passed at the esquina. Mateo 
took up the tale from*thc moment of 
their departure. Although Fernando 
and Gil Perez started nearly at the 
same moment, they met no more un¬ 
til they readied Buenos Ayres. The 
aria (string of mules) trotted briskly 
over the plain, whilst the heavy wag¬ 
gons lingered in the ruts. Four days 
had elapsed since Fernando’s aiTival, 
when Perez reached iiis usual halting- 
ground near the hill of llie Retiro, 
and, after turning out his cattio to 
gra/ 45 , rode into the city. As soon as 
he was gone, the bullock-drivers, a va¬ 
gabond and insubordinate race, gath¬ 
ered round the camp-fires to discuss 
the news that had reached them of 
insurrections in the inland provinces. 


. * " not 80 well pleai sed, Juana, to see how I suffer for theej that which is my 
late to-day, to-monrow may Hchance to be thine.” 
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Most' of these wild gauchos felt sorely 
tempted to exchange goad for lance, 
and join the armed bands then scour¬ 
ing the country. To gallop in bound¬ 
less plains, to pillage isolated farms, 
and attack hamlets —such was the 
fascinating perspective that oflFered 
itself to their imagination. Whilst 
they were debating the probable 
course of events in the tierra adentro^ 
Fernando came by. He was on foot; 
his long spurs were still at his heels. 

“ ‘ Ha! ’ cried the bullock-drivers, 
‘ hci'c is the little muleteer, the 
brandy-merchant from San Juan! 
Give us a barrel, Fernando, and wo 
will drink your health.’ 

“ * Give me something to cat,’ re¬ 
plied the muleteer, I am fasting since 
yesterday.’ 

“And cutting a slice off a great 
piece of beef that roasted at the fire, 
he took one end of it in his fingers, 
put the other into his mouth, and 
swallowed it at a single gulp, as a 
lazzarone swallows an ell of maca¬ 
roni. Then he wiped his knife on his 
cowskin boot and lay down under a 
cart to sleep. When Gil Perez re¬ 
turned and walked round his camp, 
he saw the muleteer, who was snor¬ 
ing on the grass. 

“ ‘ Hallo, Fernando 1’ ho criedj 
* what do you there, my man ? * 

“ ‘ Kesting myself,’ repbed Fer¬ 
nando, rubbing his eyes, ‘ I have 
passed four days and nights playing 
at cards.’ 

“ ‘ Have you won ?’ 

“ ‘ Lost everything—my load of 
brandy, my mules, all I had in the 
world. Lend me twenty dollars, Gil 
Perez ? ’ 

“ ‘ To gamble them ? ’ 

“ ‘ Perhaps. See, I was a steady 
man; Ineverplayed,andyouarecause 
that I am perhaps about to become a 
robber. I have known Pepa from 
her childhood; her mother received 
me well, saw that I loved her daugh¬ 
ter, and encouraged me to work and 
increase ray little trade. Every trip 
I made I never missed calling at the 
esquina, and every trip I found Tepa 
prettier than before. . She received 
me joyfully, and I was happy; But 
since two years that yon have gone 
that road, all Is changed. With your 
gold chains and silk shawls you have 
•tamed their heads. Lend me twenty 


dollars, that I may make them pre¬ 
sents and regain their favonr, You 
are rich, Gil Perez—^you will find a 
wife in the towns, at Salta, Cordova, 
where you please; I am poor, but I 
love Pepita, the only girl who would 
not refuse me, mined though I be.* ” 

Surprised at the muleteer’sfrank ex¬ 
planation and request, Gil Perez offer¬ 
ed him the twenty dollars, but laughed 
at the idea of abandoning his preton- 
' slons to Pepita. Fernando refused 
the money, and departed with a raut- 
> tered threat. That night he took to 
the plain, mouqted on a fine horse and 
bearing gold in his girdle—the spoils 
of a traveller he had waylaiAaud mur¬ 
dered. The die was cast; the honest 
muleteer had become a gaucho malo. 

A few d.iys after this, Fernando 
rode up to the esquina. Little Juan- 
cito ran to kiss him. Torribio, the 
steward, surprised to see him come 
alone, riding a valuable horse and 
without his usual retinue of mules and 
muleteers, hurried out to meet him. 

Amigo P' he* cried, “whence come 
you, thus finely equipped? It seems 
the San Juan brandy fetches a good 
price in the market 1” Without re¬ 
plying, Fernando abruptly opened the 
door and addressed the two women, 
astonished at his sudden appearance. 

“ '• The gnuchada is about to take 
the field,’’ he said, “ and I greatly fear 
that one of its earliest visits ‘will be 
for you. I have friends in its ranks; 
give me your daughter, Dofia Ventura, 
and 1 answer for her safety and yours.’ 

“ ‘ Since when are you allied with 
the brigands, Fernando ?’ indignantly 
demanded Dofia Ventura. 

“ ‘ Pepita,’ said the muleteer, evad¬ 
ing reply, ‘ will you have me ?—^You 
tremble—you turn away your head 1— 
Are you afraid of me, Pepita? Do 
you take me for a bandit ?’ 

“ There was something terrible in 
the sound of Fernando’s voice, which 
even the passionate love he still felt 
for Pepa was insufficient to soften. 
The young ghl in vain endeavoured 
to speak. 

“ ‘ Fernando,’cried Dofia Ventura, 
* when last you were here, you left my 
house like a madman, your hand on 
the haft of your knife; you enter it 
to-day like a bandit, Avith threats upon 
your lips. Begone, and return no 
more; 1 need not your protection.’ 
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Ha! yon mean to saj that Gil need to charge down upon ns with 
Fcrcz will protect you. Beckon npon your comrades like a band of robbers, 
that I There are times when fine When you first came in sight there 
shawls and gold chains are not worth were some ostriches about a mile in 
sabre and carbine. After all, I too front of me; if those are what you 
hare gold! See here. Once more, seek, continue your hunt and leave 
Pepita, will you follow me ? lam no us to continue our journey.’ 
longer a muleteer; it was too base a “ During this parley, the bullock- 
trade, was it not ? Shall I carry you drivers, believing danger past, ceased 
off on my horse’s crupper into the to stand upon the defeaisive ; Feman- 
sierra of Cordova and to Chili V’" do’s comrades slowly approached and 
Pepa, frightened at the gaucho's ' carelessly mingled with them, rolling 
fierce voice and vehement manner, their cigarritos and entering into c'^n- 
burst into tears and fainted in her versation. • Although suspecting no 
mother’s arms. F-eruando hastily left treachciy, Perez hesitated to resrme 
thehousc, his love—the last good sen- his march so long as Fernando iind 
timent his heart retained—exchanged his band were there. Tims the halt 
for bitter hate. _ was prolonged, and the ostriches, no 

It was not long after this incident, longer frightened by the creaking of 
early npon a winter’s morning, that wheels, rcappearetl upon a rising 
Gil Perez, riding ahead of his wag- ground behind which tliey had taken 
gons, which liad camped on the banks lofnge. 

of the. Bio Sjdado, discerned at the “‘Don Gil,’ exclaimed Fernando, 
horizon a dozen black specks that ra- ‘ T will wager that iny horse, which 
pidly approached him. Soon he made has already done ten leagues to-day, 
them out to be horsemen, armed some will overtake tpie of those birds sooner 
with lances, others witlurillcs. Deem- than yours, frebh though he be.’ 
ing them suspicions, ho rode back and “‘I li.avc no time to try,’ replied 
formed his caratran in order ot battle. Perez, an'iioj'cd at the delay ; ‘ the 
The waggons were arranged in a circle, place is not safe, and I am in haste to 
the bullocks inwards ; arms were dis- see the houses of Cordova.’ 
tribiitcd to the men, and from between . “ ‘ Psliaw 1 a five minutes’ ride,' 
the waggons the mnzzlc.s of pistols said the muleteer;‘come, one gallop, 
and bluuderhusse.s menaced tliosew'ho and I will rid you of my company, 
should assail the fetress. These ar- and of that of my friends, with which 
rangements were scarcely made when yon do not seem over and above 
the party of horsemen slackened speed, plea.sed.’ 

and one of them rode forward alone. “ ‘ So be it then,’ answered Perez, 
At twenty paces from the waggons he ‘ and then I must bo off; ’ and he 
drew rein and removed the handker- set spurs to his horse. Fernando 
chief, which partly concealed liis face, rode so close to him that their knees 
“ ‘ Don Cril,’ cried the horseman, touched. The gauchos and drivers 
‘ confess that the little muleteer Fcr- shouted to excite the two horses, 
nando has given you a famous fright.’ which seemed to fly over the plain ; 

“ ‘ It is you,’ replied Perez, ‘ what and the ostriches, finding themselves 
do yon here? what do you want of pursued, fled their fastest, stretch¬ 
es?’ ing out their necks, beating the air 

‘“ I have changed my trade, amigo; with their short wings, and furrowing 
did I not once tell yon that when I the ocean of tall herbage by rapid 
should be tired of mnle-driviug, I had zigzags right and left. The two 
another trade in view ? T am now an ho'rscmen gained upon them. The 
ostrich hunter. A fine flock escaped furious race had lasted at least ten 
from us^ this morning. Have you not minutes, when Fernando fell into the 

Perez, looking back to cal- 
Anotherpoor trade that yon have culate the distance that separated 
taken to,’ replied Perez. ‘If that be them, saw him brandishing a set of 
all you have to say to me, there was no balls as big as his fist.* ‘ 

* This arm, which the gauchos throw to a distance of twenty paces, consists of 
three balls fastened to the same number of cords. The one held in the hand is 
longer than the two others. 
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cried he, without stopfilng, * those 
balls are big enough to catch a wild 
horse.’ Whilst he sough in his 
girdle, the small leaden balls he-pro- 
posed throwing round the ostrich’s 
neck, his horse fell, his fore-legs en¬ 
tangled in the ropes that had just 
quitted the muleteer’s hands. The 
violence of the fall was in proportion 
to the rapiditji of the ride. On be¬ 
holding bis rival roll in the dust, 
Fernaudo uttered a triumphant shout. 
Perez, who bad fallen upon his left 
side, sought tQ extricate his sabre in 
order to cut the tcnible cord which 
shackled his horse’s legs. The poor 
brute, panting and covered with foam, 
struggled violently for release. Be¬ 
fore Gil Perez could draw his weapon, 
the muleteer was on foot and held him 
by tlie throat. 

“ * Yon are a traitor and a coward!’ 
cried the unfortunate Perez, giddy 
from bis fall, and trying to sliake his 
enemy off. ‘ You have led me into 
a snare to murder me I ’ 

“ ‘ That is not all,’ coolly replied the 
muleteer. ‘ Look yonder; you see 
that smoke, it proceeds from your 
waggons. The plain is on lire. ’Tis 
you whom 1 was hunting, carreUro 
(waggoner) ; but for you I should 
still be a muleteer. I have become 
a brigand. I have seen Pepa; she 
rejects me. The traitor, I say, is 
you, who have ruined all my hopes.’ 

“Perez was active and vigorous: on 
equal tenns bis enemy would not have 
dared contend with him ; but sur})risc 
and terror paralysed Ms strength. 
After deliberately stabbing, him, Fer¬ 
nando pas5e.d a rope round his neck,’ 
and, as he still breathed, dragged him 
to a neighbouring stream and threw 
him into the water.” 

Gil Perez dead, mo.st of his men, 
who had arms and were more than a 
match for the banditti, joined the lat¬ 
ter, plundered the waggons, killed the 
oxen, and departed with their new 
comrades, those who had no hoi’fees 
riding double. Fernando promised 
to take them to a place wlitiVe they 
could mount themselves well. He 
kept his word. One night, old or- 
ribio, who, ever since Fernando’s 
visit and the commencement of the 
civil war, had kept vigilant watch, 
and frequently patrolled the. neigh¬ 
bourhood of the esguina^ thought he 


heard voices in the forest. He bridled 
np the horses, which he always bad 
ready-saddled in the stable, and eo'* 
treated his mistress and her daughter 
to escape by the Cordova road. The 
two women got upon the same horse; 
Torribio, armed with sabre and car¬ 
bine, mounted another, to escort them; 
Jnancito, not understanding the dan¬ 
ger, leaped, light and laughing, into 
his saddle, whip in hand, and his sling 
over his shoulder. The little party 
set out. They would have escaped 
an enemy to whom the locality was 
not familiar. But Fernando had ‘ 
placed spies round the posting-house, 
and lay in ambush upon the road to 
Cordova. A ballet from Torribio’s 
carbine grazed the brigand’s cheek; 
the next moment the faitliful old ser¬ 
vant l.ay in the road, his skull cleft 
by a sabre-cut. Jnancito escaped 

into the forest. His mother and 

sister did the same, but were captured 
and taken back to tiio posting-liouse, 
which was pillaged and afterwards 
burnt. The outlaws then departed. 
Ddfia Vontnra had supplied them 
plentifully with brandy, hoping to 
escape during their intoxication, but 
Fernando .drank nothin';. When the 
moment came for departure, he lifted 
Pepa upon his horse, repulsed with 
his foot her despairing mother—who 
in vain struggled and clung to her 
child—and rode off, Pepita,* more 
dead than alive, uttered lamentable 
cries. The muleteer heeded them 
not, blit sang the lines ho had sung 
upon the memorable night when he 
found Gil Perez at the posting-houso, 
and left it witli a sombre prediction 
that Pepa would drive him to evil. 

“ No estes tan conteuta, Jnana, 

En ver me penar per li; 

Que lo qne hoy fucie tie ini, 

Podra iev de ti nmilana.'' 

Doita Ventura’s fti/o is not upon 
record; she is believed to have per¬ 
ished of hmtger, misery’-, and cold. 
Jnancito lost his way in the pampas. 
Although bred in the desert, the poor 
boy had not snflicient experience to 
guide himself by sun and stars. It 
was never known how long he held 
out. Not many days after his flight, 
there was found, upon the frontier of 
the Indian country, a child’s corpse, 
which was supposed to be his. A 
whip hung from the wrist, and a sling 
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was over the shoulder. The birds of 
prey had made a skeleton of the body. 

The fate of poor Fepita was far 
worse even than that of her mother 
and brother. Forced to follow the 
fortunes of the gaucho malo and his 
band, she was compelled to enliven 
their bivouacs by song and dance. 
At first, even the rude desperados 
amongst whom she had fallen, were 
inclined to pity her sufferings, but 
soon they imitated the contempt with 
which Fernando treated her. Ele¬ 
gantly dressed, she accompanied tlicm 
everywhere; she was their ballet- 
dancer and opera-singer. Her duty 
was to amuse those wlio rarely ad¬ 
dressed but to insult her. She was 
known in the country as the wife of 
the gaucho malo. Sometimes, in the 
night, when the robbers, ovcgjome by 
fatigue, slept to the last man, she 
might have escaped; but whither 
■could she fly ? Their halts were 
generally in places remote from all 
habitations; and even bad she reached 
a farm or village, what sort of wel¬ 
come would there have been for the 
supposed wife of the gaucho malo and 
accomplice of his misdeeds ? 

“ After several months,” Mateo con¬ 
tinued, passed in rambling about 
the plains, Fernando, emboldened by 
impunity and success, approached the 
villages. Other bands, better organ¬ 
ised andf more numerous than his own, 
spread terror through the province of 
Cordova. He profited by the general 
confusion to ta^e share in the fight, 
like a privateer who spreads bis sails 
in the wake of friendly frigates. The 
militia, called out to oppose the in¬ 
surgents who threatened the town of 
Cordova, were beaten. The town 
remained in the power of the horse¬ 
men of the plain, and the militia 
could not return to their homes, of 
which the enemy bad taken posses¬ 
sion. They were forced to fly, ex¬ 
changing a few parting shots with 
> roving corps that sought to Impede 
thbir escape. I was of the number 
'of the fugitives. The company to 
wliich I belonged daily diminished. 
Every man secretly betook himself to 
the . place where he hoped an aslyum. 
Only twenty of us remained together, 
resolved to make for the western pro¬ 
vinces, and to cross the Andes into 
Chili: we had two hundred leagues 


to get over before putting the frontier 
between us and the enemy. 

“ One evening, as we were riding 
through the sierra of Cordova, we 
noticed a bivouac amongst the rocks. 
‘ Shall we reconnoitre that camp ?' I 
asked of the officer who commanded 
us. ‘ They are gauchos' ho replied; 
‘ it is almost dark, we can pass them 
unperceived; the robbers are not fond 
of fighting when there is no chance 
of booty;’ and we silently continued 
our march. By the light of the bi¬ 
vouac fires, we made, out a dozen 
horsemen seated on the ground upon 
their saddles. Their lances were piled 
in a sheaf in the middle of the camp; 
before them a woman was dancings 
her figure and movements clearly de¬ 
fined against the bright fire-light. 
They did not hear us; we marched 
at a walk, pistol in bridle, hand and 
carbine on thigh. We had already 
passed the bivouac unperceived, and 
were closing up our files preparatory to 
starting off at a gallop—it was no use 
fighting, the game was already lost— 
when a young man in the rearguard 
imprudently fired at the group. In 
an instant, the gauchos were armed 
and on horseback. Then they paused 
for a moment to see whence the dan¬ 
ger came. We set up a loud shout, 
which the echoes repeated. The gau¬ 
chos were terrified. Whilst they he¬ 
sitated to assume the offensive, wo 
turned their camp. They fired half-a- 
dozen carbines at us, but hit nobody. 
Those who had no firearms went about 
and ran, and their example was quickly 
followed by the rest of the band. 
Tbclr flight was accelerated by the 
shots we sent after them. A few fell, 
but wo did not stop to count the dead. 
This useless victory might betray our 
flight; our best plan was now to hasten 
on through the ravines, and avoid for 
the future all similar encounters. 

“ During the skirmish, the woman 
who had been dancing before tbe fire 
had disappeared. We thought no 
more of her. Suddenly, as we formed 
up, a shadow passed before the head of 
the column. ‘ Who goes there ?’ cried 
the officer, and we quickly reloaded. 

‘ Who goes there?’ he repeated, prob¬ 
ing with his sabre the bushes that bor¬ 
dered the path. We listened, and pre¬ 
sently we heard a plaintive moan, fol¬ 
lowed by sobs. * It is a wounded man/ 
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said the officer:' so mncb the worse for 
him, the devU a doctor have we here I’ 

“ ‘ Sefiores Caballeros,’ cried the 
mjsterions being that was. thus hid 
in the darkness, * have pity npon me 
—-save me I He is dead I I am free 1 
Ah! mother, mother!’ . . . 

** The officer had dismoanted; a 
yonng girl threw her arms round bis 
neck, repeating«the words: * Save me 
—he is dead!’ We had all halted. 
‘ It is the dancing-girl,’ said the men; 

* she detains os here to give time to 
her friends to return. It is the wife 
of the gaucho malo.' 

“ ‘ I am Pepa Flores,’ she vehe¬ 
mently replied, * the daughter of Doha 
Ventura of the esguinal Ah, senores, 
you are honest people, you are! 
x^ever, never have I been Pernando’s 
wife. Is there none here who knows 
Doha Ventura?’ 

“ I at once recognised Pepa’s voice. 

* She speaks the truth,’ 1 cried *, *• I will 
answer for her. Come, Popita, you 
have nothing to fear with us.’ 

“ Fernando had perished in the 
skirmish. It was perhaps my hand 
that had terminated the career of tlic 
formidable bandit, and liberated Pe- 
pita. When she learned that her mo¬ 
ther was dead—I myself was obliged 
to impart to her the mournful fact, 
which everybody else knew—she shed 
a flood of tears, and begged me to 
take her with me. A proscribed fu¬ 
gitive, I had enough to do to take care 
of myself; but how could I resist 
the entreaties of an orphan, who bad 
neither friend nor -relative in the 
world?” 

All the fugitives pitied the poor girl, 
and were kind to her. Her character 
had been changed, as well it might 
be, by her abode with the gaucho mah 
and his band. She was no longer the 
timid, indolent creature whom Mateo 
had known at the posting-house; she 
was quick, alert, courageous, and gave 
little trouble to anybody. At halts 
she made herself useful, and was par- 
tionlarly grateful and attentive tO' 
Mateo, whom she called her saviour 
and liberator. At the town of San 
Luis, he would have left her >u 
charge of a respectable ^mily, but 
she wept bitterly, and begged to fol¬ 
low his fortunes, disastrous though 
they were. He was then for the first 
time convinced that she bad never 


loved either Fernando or 611 Perez, 
/The poor girl had attached herself to 
the man who had delivered her from 
dreadful captivity, and shown her dis- 
interested kindness. At Mendoza he. 
again attempted to prevail on her to 
accept of an asylum under a friendly 
roof, but with no better success than 
at San Luis. The season was far ad¬ 
vanced, snow rendered the passage of 
the Andes dangerous and very painful. 
Mateo’s companions urged her to wait 
till spring, when she might rejoin them 
at Santiago. She wonld not hear of 
delay. Her vision was fixed upon 
Chili and its Paradise Valley, Val¬ 
paraiso. ^oviding themselves witli 
sheepskins for protection against the 
cold, and abandoning their arms, now 
a useless encumbrance, the party com¬ 
menced the toilsome ascent. They got 
on pretty well until they reached the 
region of snow. There they were 
obliged to quit their horses, and to 
climb on foot the steep and frozen 
acclivities, bearing on their shoulders 
heavy loads of provisions and fuel, 
their legs wrapped in fur, and hand¬ 
kerchiefs tied over their ears. Pepita, 
her head and neck enveloped in a large 
shawl, marched stoutly along, and oft¬ 
en led the way, bounding like a moun¬ 
tain goat. Three days passed thus. 
There were frequent falls upon the 
frozen snow, many narrow escapes 
from death in a torrent, or over a 
precipice. The enormous condor ho¬ 
vered over the heads of tlie weary pil¬ 
grims, as if hoping a repast at their 
expense. At last they reached the 
foot of the Cumbre, the last steep 
they had to clfmb before commencing 
their descent into a milder climate, 
and a land of refuge. An icy wind 
blew, a driving snow fell: it was 
doubtful whether the Cumbre could 
be ascended npon the morrow. The 
wanderers halted early, in a hut 
known by the ominous name of Casucha 
de Calavera (the Cabin of the Skull). 
They had still a little wine in their 
ox-homs, which they heated &nd 
drank, and then wrapped themselves 
in their blankets and lay down to 
sleep. At midnight the wind'was 
still high, bat the snow had ceased, 
and they determined to proceed. Tho^ 
reflection of the son from the snow 
had so fatigued their eyes, that they $• 
travelled in the night as often as 'ii 
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couid safely do so. Their next stage 
was almost perpendicular, but it was 
nnbrolren by precipices, and they 
thought thciy might risk progress. 
They would have donh more prudently 
to avrait daylight, but they were eager 
to cross the frontier—to reach the sum¬ 
mit of the Cumbre, the boundary-line 
between Chili and the Argentine pro¬ 
vinces. They began to ascend. Poor 
Pepa’s feet were swollen, and she suf¬ 
fered in walking, but she was as cou¬ 
rageous as over, and made bght of 
hardship. Soon the travellers entered 
a dense fog: they no longer saw the 
stars; all around them was wdiitc as 
a shroud. The fogbccaim^slcct; they 
plodded wearily on, su[)portiug them¬ 
selves w'ith their sticks, sometimes on 
hands and knees. 

“ f was so weary,”'said Mateo, 
“ that I thought I was in a dream. 
I had 110 sensation in my body, bin 
my head was very ])aiiifiil. A few 
paces off, I heard the, frozen snow 
crack gently nndiT Pepa’s feet, and 
I discerned her form, accompanying 
me like my shadow. Snow succeed¬ 
ed the sleet; it fell in heavy Hakes, 
and accumulated so rapidl}' as to 
threaten burial to laggards. The 
path—or rather the track—was in¬ 
visible ; in spite of e.ll my ellbrts to 
follow it, I felt that I was deviating. 
I called to Pepa, but neither her 
voice* nor the \oiccs of my cumnides 
replied; we were scattered. 1 Avalked 
on at random, I know not for how 
long. When ‘daylight came, T found 
myself in a deep ravine, amidst snow¬ 
drifts and gl,icicr.s. Right and left, 
as far as T could see, was a vista of 
similar valleys. Kot a ve.stige of Pepa 
or of my comrades. My strength 
failed me. IVith great dillieuliy 1 
Crept into a sort of cave amongst the 
rocks. There I fell asleep.” 

lie would have perished but for 
Pepa, who, on discovering his ab¬ 
sence, spurred liis comrades, b^* lier 
reproaches, to a search for the J’rijiul 
whom their owm terrible sufferings 
and fatigues would bavc induced 
them to abandon. There was, in¬ 
deed, little chance of finding and 
saving him, and the men would have 
, been fully justified in consulting their 
own safety, and pushing forwards. 
But a woman’s courage shamed them. 
Pepa, esjicmha despair¬ 


ing, she still hoped. Site nobly paid 
her debt of gratitude to her de¬ 
liverer. His life was saved, but hers 
was lost. Her hands and face cut 
and bleeding from the cold, her logs 
scarcely able to support her, she 
traced him out. It was still in time ; 
friction restored him to conscious¬ 
ness. But the sunlight had scnrccly 
greeted his eyes, when a cry of dis- 
ti’ess reached his oars. A treacher¬ 
ous crust of SHOW, covering a crevice 
of incalculable depth, gave way be¬ 
neath Popa’s feet, and she disappear¬ 
ed for ever. 

The whole of this sketch—of which 
we have givem but a bare outline, 
omitting many incidents—is full of 
life, interest, and character, althongh 
it is to be remarked and reg7-cttcd 
that Air Pavie’s style is deficient iu 
that tcr.'jcness and vigour which en¬ 
hance the fascijiation of narratives of 
adventure, lie is too ditlusc and 
explicit, dwells too lovingly upon 
details, distrusts his readers’ intclli- 
geuce, and is ratlicr sentimental than 
energetic. “ Pepita” is decidedly the 
best of his South American skctclios. 
That entitled “ The Piiichegras ” lias 
interest. For several years after the 
battle of Ayacucho had finally over¬ 
thrown Spanish dominion in Chili, 
an armed band, known as the Pin- 
chegras, from the name of their chief, 
still uplield the banner of Castile. 
Pablo Pinchegra began his singnbir 
career with his brothers and a few 
vagabonds for sole followers. They 
formed a mere gang of robbers. Pre¬ 
sently ho was joined by several 
Indian caciques and their warriors, 
and then by a Spaniard named Zino- 
zaiu and five-.uul-twenty men, svho 
carried arms in the names of Ferdi¬ 
nand and Spain. Thenceforward Piii- 
cbegra adopted the same rallying 
cry; at the end of 1825 the “ royalist 
army” numbered eight hundred men, 
including Indians, and gained an im- 
ptirtant advantage over the Chilian 
troops at Longabi, whore a sipiadron 
of cavalry was annihilated by the 
long ^ lances of the Indians. The 
Spanish faction in Chili, encouraged 
by this unexpected success, recog¬ 
nised Pincliegra as their champion, 
and supplied him with arms aud 
munitions of war. Deserters from 
the army of the Republic, adventurers 
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of all kinds, docked to bis standard, 
beneath which a thousand men were 
soon ranged. With these and his 
Indian allies to support him, he found 
himself master of a large track of 
country, attacked and pillaged towns, 
carried off cattle and women to his 
camp in the Andes, and made his 
name everywhere dreaded. It was 
found necessary, to send large bodies 
of troops against him. These accom¬ 
plished little; and it was not until 
1832 that his band was completely 
defeated and bi-oken np—or ratlicr, 
cut to pieces—he himself having pre¬ 
viously been betrayed to his enemies, 
and shot. No quarter was given to 
the fugitives, and the victor’s bulletin 
("but Spanish bulletins aro prover¬ 
bially mendacious) stated that only 
four men of the army—for it then 
really was a small army—escaped 
the slaughter. The Indi.an auxiliaries 
had run at the beginning of the 
action. With one of the four sur- 


Tivors, a caudiUo^ or chlaf of «amO 
mark, named Don Vicente, Mr Pe>yie 
fell in at Mendoza, during the winter 
he passed there. The Pinehegra was 
silent and mysterious enough; bat a 
young French physician, settled in 
the place, told his countryman the 
history of the last body of men that 
maintained with arms the right of 
Spain to her South American colonies. 
It is an interesting narrative, com¬ 
prising much personal adventure, and 
numerous romantic episodes. The 
story of BatalUon, an Indian found¬ 
ling, adopted l)y a cavalry regiment, 
ill whoso ranks he servos and is 
slain, and that of Eosita, a lovely 
Lhiu’Tia wlio loved and wa^ abandon¬ 
ed by an English naval officer, and 
whom Mr Pavie saw in the madhouse 
at Lima, where she inquired of every 
foreign visitor wlictlier the frigate 
had n turned, complete the South 
American portion ui‘ a very interest¬ 
ing book. 


NAVOLEOX AND SIR HUDSON T.OWE. 


One of the most distinguishing fea¬ 
tures of public life in England is the 
judgment exorcised upon the character 
of its public men. In other countries 
the public man is generally scon 
through a haze of opinion. 'J'he mi¬ 
nister of a foreign monarchy stands 
in the clouded light of the throne. 
If eminent, his fame is the result of 
secret councils, unknown circum¬ 
stances, and personal iiilluencos al¬ 
most purposely hidden from the na¬ 
tional miud. If unsuccessful, his 
failures are sheltered under Ills part¬ 
nership with the higher powers. Tic 
is hidden in the curtains of the Cabi¬ 
net. At all events, he divides this 
responsibility with the monarch whoso 
choice lias placed him in office, and 
whose influence retains him in power. 
There arc no publications of private 
correspondence, no despatches, except 
garbled ones ; no secret instructions, 
hereafter to be developed. All the 
materials for forming a true estim. to 
of the minister are withhold, by sup- 
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pressing all the materials.for forming 
a true estimate of the man. Even if 
a biography of the individual is writ¬ 
ten, either by a friend or an enemy, 
it is generally greatly destitute of that 
evidence frum which alone posterity 
can come to a rational conclusion. 
lJul in England—and it is to the hon¬ 
our of England—tlio career of the 
public man is almost incapable of mis- 
coucoptioii. He liasscldom been chosen, 
by the cajirice of power. He must have 
given pledges as to character. Par¬ 
liament has been the point from which 
he has launched into the navigation 
of public life; his principles must have 
audergone a probation before his pos¬ 
session of office, and the whole course 
of his after life is registered by cor¬ 
respondences, despatches, and antlicn- 
tic memorials, which may bo made 
public at the rcqnisitioa of any mem¬ 
ber of the Legi.slaturc. The twofold 
advantage of this publicity .is, that 
public justice r is sure to be done to 
character, ^nd that every man acts 
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under a sense of that enlarged respon¬ 
sibility which is the safest guardian 
of pubJic honour. If even to this feel¬ 
ing there may be exceptions, this view 
is the true theory of Ministerial life; 
and, among the imperfect motives of 
all human virtue, it is not the least 
that the documents are in existence, 
hourly accumulating, and sure to be 
brought forward, which shall testify 
to the nation and the world against 
every act of individual shame. 

The record to which we now advert 
is a collection of letters, despatches, 
and orders, on a subject which formed 
some years ago the chief topic of 
Europe—the detention of Napoleon at 
St Helena. The treatment by the 
British officer to whom he was given 
in charge, the commands of Govern¬ 
ment, and the character of his cap¬ 
tivity, arc now, for the first time, Ir/’d 
before the world on the testimony of 
unanswerable documents; and an au¬ 
thentic form is now given to the nar¬ 
rative of that melancholy period which 
closed on the most eventful, disturb¬ 
ing, chaugefnl, and dazzling era of 
Europe for a thousand years; the fifth 
act of the most magnificent drama of 
the modern .world; the tiiuuderstonn 
which, combining all the influences of 
a world long reeking with iniquity, 
the feculence of earth with the fires of 
heaven, at last burst down, perhaps 
to purify the moral atmosphere, or 
perhaps to warn nations of the still 
deeper vengeance to come, and startle 
them into regeneration. 

We now give a brief sketch of the 
governor of St Helena. Sir Hudson 
Lowe was born in Ireland, in Gal¬ 
way, in July 17()9. His father was 
an Englishman, who had served as a 
medical officer with the British troops 
ill the Seven Years’ War, and whose 
last service was as head of the medical 
department in the garrison of Gibral¬ 
tar, where he died iu 3801. 

Shortly after the birth of Sir Ilnd- 
vson Lowe, his fatiier’s regiment, the 
60th, being ordered to the Westliidies, 
he was taken out with it, and thus 
underwent the first hazard of a life 
of soldiership. On liis return to Eng¬ 
land he was made an ensign in the 
East Devon Militia—probably the 
youngest in tlio service, fbi^^hc was 
but twelve years old. In 1787 he 
was appointed to an ensigney in the 


60th regiment, then at Gibraltar—ar¬ 
riving while the place was still in 
ruinous confusion from the memor¬ 
able siege. “The whole fock was 
covered with fragments of broken 
shells and shot; and there was not a 
house in the town, nor a building 
within the batteries, which did not 
bear the marks of its devastation. ” 
O’Hara succeeded t9 Elliot as the 
governor, and seemed resolved to si;'- 
nalise himself by his discipline. *• f 
wasonco,” saysSirHudson, “proceed¬ 
ing with the escort, iu order to reach 
the barrier-gate by daybreak, with 
my head down, to stem, as well as 
was able, the tremendous gusts of laiu 
and wind, when I heard myself very 
sharply spoken to by a mounted officer, 
who desired me to ‘ hold up my hcaa 
and look what I was about, for it ivas 
not as a mere matter of form I was 
ordered on that duty.’ ’’ This officer 
was General O’llara. “ This.” says 
tlie narrator, “ is the only real rebuke 
I over experienced from a superior 
officer during the whole course of ray 
military life.” He approves of the 
rebuke. On another occasion, on 
parade, when the late Duke of Kent 
happened to have done something 
wiiich displeased the Genenal—on a 
rebuke, iu the presence of the offi¬ 
cers, the Prince said, “ I hope, sir, 
I shall always do my duty.” The 
General’s reply was, “ And if you 
don’t, I shall make you do it.” It, 
however, happened that this man 
of fierce tongne showed himself at 
least unhichj in the field ; for, liaving 
been sent to take the command of 
Toulon,. then in possession of the 
Allies, he was taken prisoner iu an 
unsuccessful sortie, and carried off by 
the besiegers. 

On leave of absence, after four 
years’ duty in the garrison, Lowe, 
then a lieutenant, tiavelled into 
France and Italy, and made himself 
master of the languages of both ; an 
accomplishment of prime value to a 
soldier, and w'hich was the pivot of 
his fortunes. On his return to Gibral¬ 
tar, tlie war having broken out, the 
60th was ordered to Corsica, and 
garrisoned Ajaccio—the residence of 
that family who were afterwards to 
enjoy such splendid fortune. 

In a memorandum he says, “ We 
were all delighted with our change of 
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quarters to Ajaccio. The -town was 
well laid out, spacious, well built, 
and the citadel had excellent accom¬ 
modations, but not sufGcient for all 
the officers. One of the best houses 
was occupied by the mother and sis¬ 
ters of Bonaparte. An officer of the 
50th, of the name of Ford, was, for a 
short time, quartered in the house, 
and spoke with much satisfaction of 
the kind manner in which the family 
acted towards him. Tlio young girls— 
for such they were at that time—ran 
slipshod about the house, but hardly 
any notice was taken of them. There 
were several balls and parties given 
after our arrival-WW!®*, but Madame 


cession of uiaielire8%jn4 
In this campaign tb» Majcft' hitd 
good fortune to save Sir 
Smith’s life; for a picket, mistakfQjl.*. 
Sir Sydney for a French officeft - 
his wearing a cocked hat (the Eng- ' 
lish wearing round hats), leveHedsi 
their mnshets at him, when LoWe 
struck up their pieces and saved hiiA. 
Ills activity in command of the out¬ 
posts received the flattering expres¬ 
sion from General Moore—“Lowe, 
when you arc at the outposts, I al¬ 
ways feel sure of a good night’s rest.” 
Moore, in writing to Lowe’s father, 
said—“In Sir Ralph Abercromby he 
lost, in common with many others, a 


Bonaparte was not invited to them, good friend; but his conduct has 


on account of the situation of her two been so conspicuoxisly good, that I 


sons (in France). She shortly after 
removed to Cargeso, originally a 
Greek colony, to a hense which had 
been built or occupiedjay Count Mar- 
boenf while in the smninistration of 
that part of the is^icl. It is not 
from my own recoMection I meutiou 


hope he will meet with the reward 
he merits.” In Sir Robert Wilson’s 
history of the campaign, Lowe is men¬ 
tioned as “ having alw.ays gained the 
highest approbation.” and his Corsi¬ 
can Rangers as exciting, from their 
conduct and appearance, “the general 


those circumstances, bccanse, strange 
as it may appear, I was not aware 
of the residence of any of the Bona¬ 
parte family at Ajaccio during nearly 
two years when Vve were|jp garrison 
in that town. I used frequently to 
hear Napoleon spoken of, but not as 
connected with the exploits gencrallj'' 
mentioned as giving the first celebrity 
to bis n.anie—his share in the expul¬ 
sion of the British from Toulon.” 

The 50th subsequently served in 
Elba, Lisbon, and Minorca. To this 
last place flocked a large body of Coi*- 
sican emigrants, who were formed into 
a corps called the Corsican Rangers, 
the charge of which was intrusted to 
Lowe, then a captain. In 1800 they 
were attached to the Egyptian Expedi¬ 
tion under Abercromby, Lowe having 
the temporary rank of major. In the 
famous landing at Aboukir, on the 
8tli of March 1801—one of the most 
brilliant exploits ever perfbnned by 
an army—the Corsican Rangers fought 
on the right of the Guards, and were 
wartr ly engaged; they were present 
also at the battle of Alexandiia (March 
21,1801), when the dashing attack of 
the French on the English lines was 
most gallantly defeated;—an action 
which, in fact,involved the conquest of 
Egypt, for the French fought no more, 
the rest of the campaign being a sne- 


admiriition.” . 

On the Peace of Amiens they were 
disbanded, but Lowe was-confirmed 
in his rank of Major-Commandant; 
and after being placed on half-pay, 
was appointed to the ^th or Royal 
Fusilcers, on Moore's recommenda¬ 
tion ; adding, “ It is nothing more 
than you deserve ; and if 1 have been 
at allinstram'cntal in briugingit’ahoiit, 
I shall think the better of myself for 
it.” This generous testimony con¬ 
tinued to influence Lowe’s fortunes f 
for on his arrival in England, in 1802, 
he was appointed one of the perma¬ 
nent Assistants Quartermaster-Ge¬ 
neral. “I hav8 know'n yon,” said 
Moore, “ a long time -, and T am 
confident your conduct, in whatever 
situation you may be placed, will bo 
such as to do honour to those who 
have recommended yon.” He soon 
obtained a mark of still higher coiifi- 
dencc. Before he had been many 
weeks in England, he was sent on 
secret mission to Portugal, for 
purpose of ascertaining the of 

Oporto and the neighbonriA^ cities. 
On this occasion ho exip^ssed his 
opinion of the practueffpility of de¬ 
fending the country>^iy united British 
and Portuguesmx Thus ho gave an 
opinion contraimctory to that of Eu¬ 
rope, but s^ljTsequently realised with^ 
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the most admirable success by Wel¬ 
lington. 

IIo then proceeded to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, vrith an order to raise another 
regiment of Corsican Bangers. In 
the course of service with this corps, 
^ he commanded’ at Capri, in the Bay 
of Na])lcs; and as the loss of this 
place formed one of the chief themes 
of foreign obloctuy ou this officer, we 
enter into a slight statement of the 
facts, less for the clearance of his cha¬ 
racter, than for the more important 
purpose of showing how truth may be 
mutilated, partly by negligence in the 
general narrative, and partly by ex¬ 
aggeration in tho persona) enemy, 
ii** The island of Capri, in Jlay 1800, 
had siuTendcred to a British squiulroii. 
Its possession was of value sis block¬ 
ing up tho Bay of Najdes. Colonel 
Lowe, with five companies of his re¬ 
giment, and a small detachment of 
artillery, were .sent in May to garri- 
the island. The whole regiment 
was subsequently sent. In August, 
Murat took possession of the kingdom 
of Naples, and his first expedition wa.s 
to Ca]jri, whose possession by a British 
force, seen from the windows of bis 
palace, continually molested him. Ac¬ 
cordingly,on the till of October, an em¬ 
barkation under General Lamarque 
attempted a landing near the town 
of Capri. Lowe with his Bangers 
hastetnAi to tho spot, arid drove tho 
enemy back to their ships. The island 
is three miles long, and about two 
miles across, and had -1000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 1 ^ 0 we had demanded a force 
of 2190 men for its defence. The 
whole number under his command 
were IloO, of iihbrit 800 were a regi¬ 
ment of Maltese, of a miscellaneous 
description, and but imperfeety disci¬ 
plined, thongh commanded by a gal¬ 
lant officer, hlajor llannnill. Lowe 
placed this regiment In Ana-Capri, an 
elevated district, ou a platform of rock, 
to be ascended only by .‘>00 steps of 
stone. The French landed 2000 nieu 
ti'ere. The Maltese regiment dis- 
pcrs<?d themselves, notwithstanding 
the utmost eObrts of Major llammill, 
who, disdaining to follow their flight, 
was killed: finally, the whole of tho 
Maltese regiment were taken pri¬ 
soners. Thus tho 1400 men were 
reduced to 600, in the presence of a 
^French force of 30001 Lowe’s object 


was now necessarily confined to de¬ 
fending the town of Capri, which he 
did vigorously, for ten days of fre¬ 
quent attacks, in the hope of bdng 
succoured by the English squadron, 
which would have turned the tallies 
on the besiegers, and caught the 
French General in a trap, lint, from 
some cause- not easily accountable, 
the fleet did not .appear, and the Cor¬ 
sican Bangers were left to the rotten 
and unprepared ramparts of the town. 
On the Ifitli the French cannon had 
made a practicable broach. Lowe 
still held out, and attempted to eicct 
now defences under the lire of the 
French guns; bat the walls were c; ura- 
bling, and the cannon of the town 
were rendered nearly unserviecablo by 
the enemy’s lire. "J'hc French tluliila 
also ajipioachcd. In the evening La¬ 
marque sent in a flag of truce, dc- 
mancUug the surrender of the garrison 
as prisoners of war, with the excep¬ 
tion of Lowe and five or six of his 
officers. Lowe would permit no dis¬ 
tinction between his ollicers and sol¬ 
diers, nor.sull’er the words “iirisoner 
of war,” positively refusing to accept 
of ajiy other terms than “ to o-vacnato 
his post w^ his arms and baggage." 
On those terms alone the town w.^s 
surrendered, and on the 20th the gar¬ 
rison embaLked at the Marina, “ with 
all the honours of war." In addition, 
it deserves to be remembered that, on 
Lainanjiie’s demanding that several 
of the foreigners, who had enlisted in 
the British service while prisoners, 
should bo given up to him, Lowe’s 
spirited answer wius, “ Lou may shoot 
>/<e, but I will never give up a single 
man." 

On this occasion he received many 
flattering letters on his defence of the 
island under such ditlicnUics; and 
among the vest, one from Major-Gene¬ 
ral Lord Forbes, exprcssiiig the .sense 
which must be entertained by his su¬ 
perior, Sir John Stuart, “ of the unre- 
m^ting zeal, ability, and judgment 
which his conducthuddisplayed,under 
tho trying circumstances of Capri." 

After varions services on the Ita¬ 
lian coast. Colonel Lowe with his 
regiment was oixlcrcd on an expedi¬ 
tion^ against the Ionian Islands, theu 
garrisoned by tho French. On their 
conquest, he was appointed governor 
of Cephalouia and Ithaca, with a re- 
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commendatory circular frnm Ccnural 
0 «tvaid, oouimaiiding the expedition, 
and congratnlating the people on the 
g^rnraent of an ofl cer “ who had 
sliwn himself the common father of 
all ranks and classes of their commu¬ 
nities.” In 1812 iie obtained Iho 
rank of full Colonel, and returned on 
leave to England. “1 was then,” 
ho says, “ in piy twenty-fourth year 
of service, and had never been absent 
a single day from my public duty 
since the commencement of the Avar 
in 1793. I had been in England only 
once during that time." His services 
were still required by Covernment iu 
matters of importance ; in inspecting 
foreign regiments to be taken into 
Engli'^h pay ; in attendance on the ne¬ 
gotiations for the acce.ssioii of Sweden 
to the Grand Alliance, Ac. &fi. At 
the Swedish Court he met the “ Queen 
of the Blues,” the celebrated Madame 
do Stael, talking politics as usual. She 
h.ad begun her perforinances in Sweden 
with writing a letter of thirty pages 
to Bernadottc, iimtruNiny him how to 
govern the Swcdo.s ; but she Avas not 
always guilty of this cx.(ravagauce of 
prcsnmptujn. Silly in her political 
ambition, she Avas hospitable in her 
^lomo. A little theatre Avas formed 
ill licr house—for the French, even in 
exile, cannot live Avithont the follies 
of the theatre—Avhcrc she and her 
daiiglitcr exliibitod scenes from the 
Iphitjcnlt of Racine. Ilowhcr phy.si- 
ognomy might have agreed with the 
roipiisitions of the stage, it Ls ditlicult 
to conjecture, for Nature never clothed 
a fem.ale Avith a more startling e.'t- 
terior. She afterwards performed in a 
farce of her OAVii,in Avhicli her daugh¬ 
ter cxiilbited as a dancer! And those 
Avere the entertainments for ambas¬ 
sadors and princes!—for Bcniadotte, 
then Prince-Royal, came in, but .soon 
disappeared. \Vc should by no moans 
wish to .see the manners of foreign life 
adopted by the pliancy of English- 
Avomeu. 

The prince is thus described: “I 
have never seen so remarkable a 
countenance as that of Bernadotte ; 
an aquiline nose of most extrar’-ili- 
nary dimensions—eyes full of fin:—a 
penetrating look—with a countenance 
darker than that of any Spaniard—and 
hair so black that the portr.ait-paint- 
om can find no tint dark enough to 


give its right hue: it forms a vast 
bushy protuberance round Ms bead, 
and he takes ^eat pains, 1 nnder- 
stand, to have it arranged in proper 
form.” When wc had the honour of 
seeing the prince, which wo did in 
Pomerania, Avhen he was about to 
march his army to the camp of the 
Allies, every lock of his hair Avas 
curled like a Brntns bust displayed 
in the Avindow of a Parisian perm- 
(/nicr. From Sweden Colonel Loavc 
Avas summoned by Lord Cathcai’t, 
then ambassador to Uus.sia, to join 
him at the Imperial lieadquart^rs in 
Poland. After an intervicAV with the 
C^ar, he joined the Allied troops, and 
Avas ]iresent at the hard-fought battle 
of Bautzen on the 20th and 21st of 
il.ay. Ticro he first saw that extraordi¬ 
nary mail, Avhoni he afterwards was to 
SCO nmlcr such estraoi dinary circnin- 
staucs’s of change In his corre.8pou- 
dence Avith Lord Bathurst, tlio Co¬ 
lonel says—“ BetAveen the town of 
Biiiitzcn and the position of the Allies 

is a long elevated ridge. 

Ill the raoniiiig a body of the enemy’s 
troops Avas oht-eiTcd to be formed on 
its crest. In their front a small group 
Avas collected, avIvIcIi by our spy- 
gla.'ssos Avc di.scovcred to be persons 
of con.sequencc in their army. Among 
them Avas mo.st clearly distingnishable 
Napoleon himself. lie advanced 
about forty or fifty paces, accompa¬ 
nied only by one of his inar.shala 
(conjectured to have been Beauliar- 
nais), with Avhom he remained iu con¬ 
versation, AvallJng fiackward.s and 
forward.s (Jiaviiig dismounted) for 
nearly an hour. 

“ I Avas on an advanced battery 
in front of our position, and had 
a most distinct vieAV of him. lie 
was dre.ssed in a plain uniform 
coat, and a star, Avith a plain hat, 
ditterent from that of his mar¬ 
shals and generals (which Averc fea¬ 
thered) ; his air and inanucr so per¬ 
fectly resembling the portrait.-! that 
there was no possibility of mistake. 
IIo appeared to mo conversing on. 
some indifferent subject; very rar^ 
looking towards onr position, of w^h, 
however, the situation in yrtiich ho 
stood commanded a mo^^jprehen- 
sivo and distinct viejif^ 

In October, thrj>ffgh Sir C. Stewart 
(now Maiqniq..-^>f Londonderry), he 
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was attached to the army under that 
great and bold soldier, Marshal 
BJucher, and was with him in every 
battle from Leipslc to Paris. Ilis 
description of the horrors of the 
French retreat, after the battle of 
Leipsic, unfolds a dreadful picture of 
the sufferings of war. “ For an extent 
of fifty miles, on the French route, 
there w'ere carcasses of dead and 
dying horses without number; bodies 
of men, who had been either killed, or 
died of hunger, sickness, and fatigue, 
lying in the roads and ditches; par¬ 
ties of prisoners and stragglers brought 
in by the Cossacks; blown-up ammu¬ 
nition waggons, in such numbers as 
absolutely to obstruct the road. . . 
Pillaged and burning towns and vil¬ 
lages marked, at the same time, the 
ferocity with which the enemy had 
conducted himself.” 

In the close of this memorable 
year, Colonel Lowe Avas ordered to 
llolland on a commission for organis- 
, ing the Dutch troops ivho were to 
join Sir Thomas Graham’s army; but 
(as it appears), at his own request, 
his destination was changed for the 
Prussian army, under Bliicher, then 
crossing the llliinc, ITc was present 
at all the battles fought by that army 
on their march through France, form¬ 
ing, with its four German actions, no 
less than thirteen — of Avhich eleven 
AVcrc fanght against Napoleon in 
person. 

In all those campaigns ho gallantly 
took the soldier’s share, being con¬ 
stantly at the Marshal’s side; being 
present, on one occasion, Avhen he 
was wounded; on another, when the 
Cossack orderly was shot beside him; 
.ind oil two others, when he narroAvly 
escaped being made prisoner, being 
obliged to make a run of it, with the 
whole of his retinue, through a p.nrty 
of the enemy; Bonaparte also having 
been nearly taken by him in the same 
way, on the same d.ay. He was pre¬ 
sent at the conferences of Cliatillon, 
where he strongly joined those opin- 
^ions which Avere in favour of the 
‘tMavch to Paris;” and he had the 
, honour of bearing the despatch to 
England announcing the abdication 
of Napoleon; which was instantly 
published from the Foreign Office, iu 
a “ Gazette Extraordinary.” Colonel 
Lowe was received with great dis- 


tluution. Thft Prince-Eegent immedi¬ 
ately knighted him ; aua lLo Pcnq^^ian 
order of Military Merit was conferred 
on him, with the order of St Ge^o 
from the Emperor of Russia. • 

In 1814 Sir Hudson Lowe was 
promoted to the rank of major-gene¬ 
ral, and appointed quartermaster- 
general to the British troops in the 
Netherlands, commanded by the 
Prince of Orange. In that capacity 
he visited the fortresses on the fron¬ 
tier, and drew up reports on their resto¬ 
ration. It is remarkable that among 
Ins plans was the recommendation of 
building a Work at Mont St Jean, as 
the commanding point at the junction 
of the two principal roads from the 
French frontier, on the side of Namur 
and Charleroi, to Brussels, and the 
direction in which an army must move 
for the invasion of Belgium. How 
much earlier the battle of Waterloo 
would have terminated, and hoAv 
many gallant Hamjs migbt have been 
saved by the possession of a fortress 
in the very key of the position, Ave 
may conjecture from the defence of 
Hongoinont, whore the walls of a 
mere farmyard, defended by brave 
men, were sufficient to resist the 
entire left Aving of the enemy dnring 
that Avhole hard-fought, decisive, .and 
illustrious day. 

The news of Napoleon’s escape from* 
Elba rou-sed all Europe. It was at 
once the most dexterous performance, 
and the most nnwiso act, of the great 
charlatan of empire. He ought to 
have delayed it, at least for a year: 
Tlio negotiators at Vienna were al¬ 
ready on the verge of discontents 
which might have broken up the 
general alliance; the troops were on 
the point of marching to their homes : 
thus Europe was about to be left with¬ 
out defence, or even to a rencAval of 
hostilities. But the escape of Napo¬ 
leon sobered all. The universal peril 
produced the universal reconciliation. 
And the Manifesto was issued iu the 
shape of a universal declaration, pro¬ 
claiming Nnpoleon Bonaparte the 
enemy of mankind. 

The position of Sir Hudson Lowe 
at Brussels made his advice of im¬ 
portance. The question was, where 
the Allied armies should expect the 
attack ? The Prussian generals were 
of opinion that they should be pre- 
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pared ott tfce side of Switzerland and 
Mayence. Sir Hhdaon Lowe, more 
Bagaciously, affirmed that Bmasels 
wdtild be the object. Count Gneise- 
nan, the Fruasian quartern) aster> 
general, iinally decided to wait for 
the opinion of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton on hia arrival in the Netherlands. 
At this period„whilc matters remained 
in a state of nneertainty as to the 
movements of France, Sir Hudson 
Lowe was offered the command of the 
British troops at Genoa, intended to 
act with the Austro-Sardinian army, 
and the squadron nndcr Lord E.k- 
mouth, against the south of France. 
Unwilling to quit the great Duke, he 
waited on him for his opinion. As 
all recollections of Wellington are 
dear to his country, we give his few 
words, in which, after saying that Sir 
W. Delaney (as his successor) might 
not at once be au fait at the business 
of the Office, and as Sir G. Murray, 

who had been with him for six 
years, was only on his return from 
Canada, still he did a good deni of 
his own Imsiness, and could do business 
with any one." In short, “ it was a 
case that must bo left to Idmsclf.” 

Accordingly, ho I'emained with the 
Duke until the beginning of June, and 
then went to take his command. On 
his way through Germany, he met at 
the Imperial headqoartei-s Blucher, 
Schwartzenberg, and the Czar. With 
the last he had the honour, of a con¬ 
versation. The Czar received him in 
his cabinet, quite alone; took him by 
the hand; said that he was glad to 
see him, but that it was au unfortu¬ 
nate circumstance which compelled 
him (the Czar) to come forward; that 
oceans of blood might be again spilt; 
but that, while that man (Napoleon) 
lived, there would be no hope of re¬ 
pose fur Europe; that armies must be 
kept up by every nation on a war 
footing; and that, in short, there 
appeared no other alternative tljan 
carrying on the war with vigour, and 
thus bringing it to the speedier close. 
The Czar spoke in English. He asked 
many other questions; but seen cd 
most gratified by knowing that the 
force under the Duke of Wellington, 
instead of being 60,000 men, was, 
with the Allied forces of the Nether¬ 
lands, not less than 100,000. 

On reaching Genoa, the expedition 
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sailed to the south of France j bat all 
tbe cities having suddenly hoisted the 
white flag, the war was at an end. 

Now began the only portion of his 
prosperous and active career, which 
could bo called tr 5 dng and vexatious. 
On tbe Ist of August 1815 ho re¬ 
ceived an order to return immediately 
to London, for the purpose of taking 
charge of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

On his arrival in Paris lie had 
communications with all the Cabinet. 
Lord Castlereagh asked him hia opin¬ 
ion of the poa.'-'ibihty of Napoleon’s 
escape. Ho answered that he could 
see none, except in case of a mutiny, 
of which thfie had been tv, o instances 
at St Holcuii. But on beng informed 
of the nat uo of the intonJed garrison, 
he answered that its ch mcc would be 
proportiouably diminished. This was 
the only conversation ■\*'luch he ever 
had with Lord Castlereagh. On reach¬ 
ing London, he received the Ministe¬ 
rial orders for the charge of his me¬ 
morable ]wisqner. By Lord Liver¬ 
pool's autlinrity, ho was told that if 
he remained in charge for three years, 
the royal confidence, and, wo pre¬ 
sume, the royal reward, “ should not 
stop there.” Lord Ellenborongh, 
Chief-Jnsticc, assured him, “ that in 
the execution of the duty tlie law 
would give him every support," On 
the 2,‘Id of August, the Direetors of 
the East India Company appointed 
him governor of St Helena; the com¬ 
mand of the troops, .with the local 
rank of lieutenant-general, was given 
to him; and his salary was fixed at 
£12,000 a-year. 

The regulations for the safe keep¬ 
ing of Napoleon, adopted by the 
Secretary of War and Colonies, Lord 
Bathnrst, and delivered to Sir George 
Cockburn, were (in outline) as fol¬ 
lows :— 

1. When General Bonaparte shall 
be removed from the Bcllei’ophon to 
tlie Northumberland, there shall be 
an examination of the effects which 
the General shall have brought with 
him. 

2. All articles of furniture, books, 
and wine, which the General shall 
have brought, shall be transhipped to 
the Northumberland. 

3. Under the head of furniture is 
the plate, provided it be not to such 
an amount as toliespeak it rather an. 
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article of convertible property than 
for domestic uso. 

4. Ilis money, diamonds, and ne¬ 
gotiable bills of exchange, arc to be 
given up. The admiral will explain 
to Jiiin that it is by no means the in¬ 
tention of Government to confiscate 
Lis properly, but simply to prevent its 
being converted into an instrument 
of escape. 

The remainder consists of details. 
In the event of his death, the dispo¬ 
sition of his property was to be deter¬ 
mined by his will, which would be 
strictly attended to. 

Bonaparte was to be always attend¬ 
ed by a military ofiicer; and if he 
W'as permitted to pass the boundaries 
allotted to him, the officer was to be 
attended by an Orderly. Is'o indivi¬ 
dual of his suite was to be carried to 
iSt Helena but with his own consent, 
it being explained to liim that he must 
be subject to the restraints nece.ssar} 
for the security of Bonapai-te’s ])cr- 
son. All letters addressed to him 
were to be delivered to the admiral, 
or governor, and read by tbem. Bo¬ 
naparte must be informed, that any 
representation addressed to Govern¬ 
ment would be received and truns- 
mitted, but must be transmitted open 
to the governor a'!', ailniiral’s inspec¬ 
tion, that thej might be enabled to 
transmit answcis to any objections. 
If Bonaparte were to be attacked 
with serious illness, the governor awd 
admiral wore egch to direct a medical 
person, in addition to liis own pltysi- 
cian, to attend him, and desire them to 
report daily on the state of his health. 
Finall}’, in the event of his death, the 
admiral was to give orders for the 
conveyance of his body to England. 

It would be difficult to conceive 
arrangements less severe, consistently 
with the urgent necessity of prevent¬ 
ing another war. 

On the embarkation on board the 
NorthumberLind, tbc arms were to be 
J^Len from the French oflicers on 
boa?^d; but to be packed carefull}', 
and ptjt into the charge of the cap¬ 
tain. Napoleon’s sword was not taken 
from him, and the swords of tlie offi¬ 
cers were restored on their arrival at 
St Helena. Of this order, Count 
Montholon made a handsome melo¬ 
dramatic story, in the following 
style: “ His lordship (Lord Keith) 


said to him, in a voice suppressed 
(assourdie) by vivid emotion, ‘ Eng¬ 
land demands your sword.’ The Em¬ 
peror, with a convulsive movement, 
dropped bis band on that sword, 
which an Englishman dared to de¬ 
mand. Tiie expression of his look 
was his sole answer. It had never 
been more powerful, raoye superhnmnn 
(siu’-hiimaine). The old admiral felt 
thunderstruck (foudroye). His tall 
figure shrank; his liead, whitened by 
age, loll upon his bosom, like that of 
a criminal humbled before his coiidcra- 
uation.” Tills theatric afl'air Mr Ibr- 
syth declares to be purejidion. The 
story is contradicted even by Las 
Cases, who says, in his journal—•“ I 
asked, whether it was possible that 
they would go so far a.«i to deprive the 
Emperor of his sword V The admiral 
replied that it woiilil Ik\ respected; 
but that Napoleon was the only per¬ 
son excepted, as all the rest would be 
disarnicd.” 'fhe pcipetual habit of 
frc'pientiiig the tlioatro spoils all the 
taste of France. The simplest action 
of life must be told in rhodomoiitadc, 
and even the gravest fiicts must be 
dressed up in the frippery of fiction. 

Ou the 7th of August 1815, Bona¬ 
parte was removed on board of the 
Noithuuiberland, with a suite ot 
twenty-five persons, including Count 
and Countess Bertrand, with their 
iu’ce cliiidren; Count ;ind iJountess 
Montliolon.witi) one child j and Count 
do Las Cases, with his son, a boy of 
fourteen. As AIeiigeand, the surgeon 
who had accompanied him from 
Rochefort was unwilling to go to St 
Helena; O’Meara, the suigeoii of the 
Bcllcrophon, was chosen by Bona¬ 
parte, and allowed by Lord Keith to 
attend him. 

I'hcy hove to at Madeira for re¬ 
freshments, and landed at St Helena 
on tlie 1.5th of October. 

A letter of O’Meara to a MrFinlay- 
soij at the Admiralty, gives a charac¬ 
teristic detail of the voyage. “ Dur¬ 
ing the passage the ladies were either 
ill the whole time, or fancied them¬ 
selves to be so; in either of which 
cases, it was necessary to give them 
medicine, in the choice of which it 
was cxtreniely difficult to meet their 
tastes or humours, br their ever-nn- 
ccasing caprice. What was most 
extraordinary, they never complained 
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of loss of appetite. They generally 
ate of every dish at a profusely sup¬ 
plied table, of different meats, twice 
every day, besides occasional tiflioa, 
bowls of soup, &c. 'riiey mostly 
hate each other, and I am the deposi¬ 
tary of their comjdaints—especially 
Madame Bertrand’s, who is like a 
tigrc.ss deprived of her young, when 
she pci’ceives'me iluing any service 
for Madame Monthoion. .The latter, 
to toll the truth, is not so whimsical, 
nor subject to so many fits of rage as 
the other. 

“ Bonaparte w.as nearly the entire of 
the time in perfect health. During 
the passage, Napoleon almost invari¬ 
ably did not appear out in the after- 
cabin, hefort', twelve; breakfasted 
either in bed or in his own cabin 
about eleven 5 dined with the admi¬ 
ral about five; stayed about half .an 
hour at dinner, then left the tabic 
and proceeded to the ipiarter-dcck, 
where ho generally spent a cou|'le of 
hours, either in walking, or else lean¬ 
ing against the breceh of one of the 
guns, tiilkiiig to Do las Cases. He 
generalI 3 ' .s])oke a few words to every 
nificev wlio could understand him ; 
and, accoidiiig to his custom, w'as 
very inquisitive relative to various 
objects. His suite, until the day be¬ 
fore we landed (three .days after our 
arrival), invariably kept their hats olf 
while .“peaking to him, and then, by 
hi.s directions, remained covered. He 
professes his intention, I'am informed, 
to drop the name ot Bonaparte, and 
to a.ssnme that of a colonel he was 
very partial to, and who was killed 
in It.aly. 

“ He is to proceed in a few days to 
Longwood, the present scat of the 
Lieutenant-governor, where there ia 
a plain of above a mile and a half in 
length, w'ith trees (a great rarity 
here) on it. He is to have a captain 
constantly in the house with liira, and 
he is also to be accompanied by one 
whenever he goes o’ut. None of his 
sta^T are to go out, unless accom¬ 
panied by an Hnglish ofiicer or soldier. 

“ 1 had a long conversation with 
him the day before ycste^da 3 ^ Among 
other remarks he observed, * Why, 
yonr Government have not taken the 
most economical method of providing 
for me. They send mo to a place 
where every necessary of life is four 


times as dear as in any other part of 
the globe; and nut content with that, 
they send a regiment here, to a place 
where there are already four times as 
many inhabitants as it can furnish 
subsistence to, and whore there are a 
superabundance of troops. This is 
the way,’ continued he, ‘ that you 
have contracted your national debt— 
not by the actual necessary ex]iousps 
of war, but by tlie unnccessarii cx- 
pcn.ses of colonies.’ ” 

Napoleon was in the h.abit of pre¬ 
dicting the ruin of England, and 
pointing out, wc may presume, with 
no intention of warning, the blunders 
of that policy which, however, had 
rescued Europe from the French yoke, 
and sent himself to moralise in a 
dungeon. “'I’his island,” said he, 
“costs, or will cost, two millions 
a-voar, wliich is so mnch money 
ihiovvn in the .“ea. Your E;ist In¬ 
dia Company, if their aft’.iirs were 
narrowly scrutiiiN’cd, would be found 
to lo.se instead! of g lining, and in rt few 
years must become baulcrupt. Your 
manufactures, in consequence of the 
dearne.<sof neceasaric.s in Engl.ind, will 
be undersold by those of Franco and 
Germany, and your •manufacturers 
will be ruined." All this train of 
ill omen is profitable, if it were only 
to show how little we are to depend 
upon the foresight oP politicians- 
Here was unquestionably one’ of tbc 
most sagacious of human beings de¬ 
livering his ideas on the future, and 
that not a remote futhre, not a futnro 
of centurioa, but a future within the 
life of a generation; and yet what 
one of these predictions has not been 
completely balHcd? The East Indian 
territories of England have been con¬ 
stantly aggrandising for nearly forty 
years of that period which was to have 
seen their bankruptcy. The. manufac¬ 
tures of England, instead of total fail¬ 
ure, have been growing to a magnitude 
unequalled in tiie aimaks of national 
industry, and are rapidly sprc.aclhig 
over the globe. England, instead of 
struggling with exclusion from foreign 
corauicrce, and domestic disalTection, 
has posse.ssed a peace, the longest in 
its duration, and the most ])rodiiclivc 
in its increase of opuleueo, invention, 
and power, that Enrope urio ever .seen. 
But if the malignant spirit of her pri - 
soucr may bo presumed to have per- 
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verted his sagacity, his opinions were 
the opinions of the Continent; and 
every statesman, from Calais to Con¬ 
stantinople, occupied himself by count¬ 
ing on his fingers the number of years 
that lay between England and dcstriic- 
tioii. Yet England still stands, the 
envy of all nations; and will stand, 
while she retains her loyalty, her prin¬ 
ciple, and her honour; or, rather, 
while she retains her religion, which 
includes them all. 

The exterior of St Helena is unpro¬ 
mising. “Masses of volcanic rock, 
sharp and jagged, tower up round the 
coast, and form an iron girdle. The 
few points where a landing can be 
effected arc bristling with cannon." 
The whole has the evidence of the 
agency of fire; and from the gigantic 
size of the strata, so disprojiortioned 
to its circuit, it has been supposed the 
v/reck of a vast submerged continent. 
Hilt the narrow valleys, radiating from 
the basaltic ridge forming the back¬ 
bone of the island, have scenes of 
beauty. A writer on'the “Geog¬ 
nosy” of the island, even describes 
those valleys as exhibiting an alterna¬ 
tion of hill and dale, and luxuriant 
and constant •verdure. Even Napo¬ 
leon, in all his discontent, admitted 
that it had “ good air." Or, as in some 
more detailed remarks transmitted by 
Las Cases—“ After all, as a place of 
exile, perhaps St Helena was the best. 
In high latitudes we should have 
suffered greatly from cold; and in any 
other island of the tropics we should 
have expired miserably, under the 
scorching rays of the sun. The rock 
is wild and barren, no doubt; the 
climate is monstrous and unwhole¬ 
some; but the temperature, it must 
be confessed, is mild (douce)." 

It is of some importance to tiic 
national character to touch on those 
matters, as they show that Napoleon 
was not sent for any other purpose 
than security of detention. A Wc-st 
Indian island might have unduly 
hastened the catastrophe. A letter 
fromLicutcnant-Golonel Jackson gives 
even a more favourable testimony 
than has been generally conceived. 
He bad been a resident for several 
years. 

“ Lying within the influence of the 
south-east trade-wind, which is usu¬ 
ally a strong breeze between the Cape 


and St Helena, the tropical heat is 
moderated thereby to a delightful 
temperature, and perhaps there is no 
finer climate to be found than in cer¬ 
tain parts of St Helena. In the town, 

1 rarely saw the thermometer above 
80°, while the general height may 
have been about 75°. But I write 
from memory, having lost my register 
of the temperature. Between Long- 
wood and Jamestown there is a dif¬ 
ference of eight or ten degrees. A 
fire is rarely necessary, unless per¬ 
haps as a corrective of the dampness 
produced by fog, to which the ele¬ 
vated portions of the island are occa¬ 
sionally liable. I believe the average 
duration of life to be much as in Eng¬ 
land." 

Mr Henry, who was .stationed^ in 
the island as assistant-surgeon during 
Napoleon’s residence, gives even a 
more decided testimony. “ For a tro¬ 
pical climate, only 15° from the line, 
St Helena is certainly a healthy island, 
if not the most healthy of the descrip¬ 
tion in tlie w'orld. Daring one period 
of twelve months, we did not lose one 
man by disease out of five hundred 
of the 66th quartered at Deadwood. 
Ill 1817,1818, and 1819, Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, kept at the hospital, 
ranged from fifty-five to seventy de¬ 
grees ; with the exception of calm days, 
when it rose to eighty. In James¬ 
town, from the peculiar radiation of 
heat to which it was exposed, the 
tcinpcratiiro was sometimes upwards 

of ninety.There is no 

cndnmic in the island. 

The upper parts of St Helena, includ¬ 
ing the residence of Bonaparte, are de¬ 
cidedly the most healthy, and wo often 
moved our regimental convalescents 
from Jamestown to Deadwood for 
cooler and better air. Tlie clouds 
moved so steadily and regularly with 
the trade-wind that there appeared 
to be no time for atmospherical accu¬ 
mulations of electricity, and we never 
had’ any thunder or lightning. No 
instanc/Cof hydrophobia, in manorany 
inferior animal, had ever been known 
in St Helena.” 

Wo shall limit ourselves to an out¬ 
line of the transactions referring to 
Napoleon. He landed at Jamestown 
on the evening of the 17 th of October, 
where horemained forthcnight,and on 
the next day removed to the “Briars,” 
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the country bouse of MrBalcombo, who 
afterwards became purveyor to the re^. 
sidcDco at Longwood, Two procla¬ 
mations were immediately issued by 
the governor, Colonel Wilkes, one 
cautioning the inhabitants of the island 
against any attempt to aid the escape 
of “ General Napoleon Bonaparte 
and the other, prohibiting all persons 
from passing through any part of the 
island (except in the immediate yici- 
nity of the town) from nine at night 
until daylight, without having the 
parole of the night; and a third, 
placing all the coasts, and vessels or 
boats, under the control of the Admi¬ 
ral. A despatch from the Admiral, to 
the Secretary of the Admiralty, ex¬ 
plained the choice of Longwood for 
the residence of tlic prisoner. “ I 
have not hesitated on fixing on it. 
Longwood is detached from the gene¬ 
ral inhabited parts of the island, there¬ 
fore none of the inhabitants have oc¬ 
casion, or are at all likely, to be met 
with in its neighbourhood; it is the 
most distant from the^parts of the coast 
always accessible to boats." He then 
mentions it as having an extent of 
level ground, perfectly adapted for 
horse-exercise, carriage-driving, and 
pleasant walking. The house was 
small, but it was better than any other 
in the island (out of the town) except 
the governor’s; and by the help of 
the ships’ carpenters and others, was 
capable of convenient additions. Re¬ 
pairs Avere accordingly made, and 
everything was done that could fit it 
for a comiurtablc lusidcnce. 

The system of discontent, remon¬ 
strance, and, we must add, misrepre¬ 
sentation, was begun. A letter from 
the “.Grand Marshal, Count Ber¬ 
trand,” led the Avay. It protested 
against everything, and frequently 
applied the terra “Emperor” to Na¬ 
poleon. The Admiral’s reply was fair 
and manly. It expressed regret for 
the^ necessary inconveniences, and a 
desire to consult the wishes of Geltoe- 
ra’ Bonaparte; but said that he was 
authorised to apply no title which had 
not been given by his Government. 
This refusal Avas perfectly justifiable, 
though it made one of the clamours of 
the time. The custom of European 
diplomacy is never to acknowledge a 
new title but by treaty, and in return, 
if possible, for some coucessioqron the 


part of the claimant. The embar¬ 
rassments connected with theltpposite 
practice arc obvious. Where is the 
line to be draAvn? If every ruler, 
hoAvcver trifling his territory, or hOAV- 
eycr recent his usurpation, were to fix 
his own title, all the relations of pub¬ 
lic life might be outraged. The crea¬ 
ture of every revolution might be au- 
tbcnticalod the legitimate possessor 
of sovereignty—an upstart received 
into the family of kings, become a 
living encouragement to political con¬ 
vulsion. All the declamation which 
was lavished on the denial of the Im¬ 
perial title to Bonaparte, amounted to 
the maxim, that success justifies usur¬ 
pation. If^ in general life, no man 
can bear a title without the sanction 
of the laws—to avoid the disturbance 
of the Civil order, Avliy should not the 
same sanction be demanded where the 
result of concession without cause 
might influence the highest interests of 
public life ? There can bo no question 
that the Imperial title, continued to 
Napoleon by .the credulity of Alex¬ 
ander, laid the foundation of the re¬ 
newed disturbances of Franco and 
Europe. It bad placed him Avithin 
sight of power again ; it.had fixed the 
eye of French conspiracy on him ; it 
had conveyed to all his partisanslup 
the idea that he still was au object of 
fear to Europe, and it thus revived 
the hope of his restoration. Tills dan¬ 
gerous concession made him, Avhile at 
Elba, the virtual Emperor of France 
—prompted him to contemplate the re¬ 
sumption of the sceptre—pointed him 
out as a rallying point for disaffection 
—connected his mock ci’own with bis 
former sovereignty—and left the peace 
of the Avorld to the hazard of the die 
Avhich Avas thrown at Waterloo. 

If it be said that the concession 
which was dangerous at Elba was 
trilling at St Helena, we have no 
hesitation in accounting for the sud¬ 
den forgetfulness of Napoleon ex¬ 
hibited by France to the refusal of 
the title. “ General ” Bonaparte lived 
only in the recollection of a broken 
army; the “Emperor" lived in the 
pride and passions of the people. It 
was essential to dissolve this com¬ 
bination ; to show that the prestige of 
his name existed no longer; that he 
was an object of fear no more; and 
especially, that his connection wltL 
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title-loving France was to be cut 
asBndef%r the remainder of hie exis¬ 
tence. All this was done, and could 
alone be done, by refusing to continue 
that title to the prisoner, which Eng¬ 
land had loftily refused to him in the 
height of his power. 

Even Napoleon himself was so fully 
convinced of the contradiction between 
his present state and his former, that 
he subsequently wTote a Memorial 
addressed to the Governor, contain¬ 
ing this declaration : “ Seven or eight 
months ago Count Moutholoii pro¬ 
posed, as a means of removing the 
little inconveniences which w'cre ever 
recurring, the adoption of an ordinary 
name. . . . I am quite ready 

to take any ordinary name ; and 1 
repeat that, when it may be deemed 
proper to remove me from this cruel 
abode, I am resolved to remain a 
stranger to politics, w’hatevcr may be 
passing in the world. Such is my re¬ 
solve ; and anything which may have 
been said different from this would not 
be the fact.” 

Unfortunately, it w^as wholly im¬ 
possible to rely on any declaration of 
this kind, and it would have been ab¬ 
solute folly ta have hazarded the peace 
of Europe on the contingency of Na¬ 
poleon’s keeping his word. He had 
gone to Elba with the same protest 
against politics, ne had publicly de- 
claredTliat his political life was ended; 
and the weakness of giving credit to 
that declaration cost the lives of per¬ 
haps fifty thousand men, and might 
have cost a universal war. 

If the strictness of the regulations 
at St Helena have been matter of 
charge against this country, it is to bo 
remembered that the highest interests 
might have been endangered by bis 
escape; that no royal captive w'as 
ever so indulged before ; and that 
England was but a trustee for the 
tranquillity of the world. The in¬ 
structions wore the most lenient pos¬ 
sible, consistently with his safe keep¬ 
ing. A captain was to ascertain 
his presence twice in the twenty-four 
hours. Whenever Napoleon rode or 
walked beyond the boundaries where 
the sentinels were placed, be Avas to 
be attended by an officer. Napoleon 
and his attendants were to be within 
his house at nine o’clock every night. 

If these restrictions might be con¬ 


sidered severe, it is to be remembered 
Jthat they were only severities against 
the necessity of a second Waterloo. 
It is to be observed, also, that these 
regulations all took place before the 
arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe. The 
English mind revolts against confine¬ 
ment of any kind ; but the limits of 
Napoleon’s grounds, within which he 
might take exercise ^unattended by 
any, officer, embraced a circuit of 
twelve miles! The ground was nearly 
flat, and, well covered with turf. On 
the plain of Head wood, adjoining, was 
au excellent race-course, a mile and 
a half long, of which one mile was in 
a straight line. The house at Long- 
wood had been used by the former 
governor as a villa ; but it Avas small, 
consisting only of Aa c rooms. To 
these, however, additions Avero made ; 
the whole being merely a temporary 
residence until the completion of a 
house on a larger scale, Avhich AA'as 
preparing in England. 

It became the peevish custom of 
the French, on tjjo arriA'alof Sir Hud¬ 
son Lowe, to contrast his condnet 
Avith that of Sir George Cockbuni, and 
speak of their satLslactlon with the 
latter; but they quarrelled equally 
Avitli both. A letter from O’Meara 
to his correspondent Fiiilayson (not 
printed In his volumes), says: “Na¬ 
poleon inveighs most bitterly against 
the English hlinistry for sending him 
here. He h.'AS been for some time back 
at I.ongwood, Avliero he Is tolerably 
Avell lodged, considering the island.” 

As to his displeasure at being sent 
to the island, he should have regarded 
himself as peculiarly Avell treated; for 
what must have been his condition 
in the custody of any other govern¬ 
ment? He must have been sent to 
a fortress A'dih no other liberty of ex¬ 
ercise than within the pace of the 
ramparts; he must have had senti¬ 
nels everywhere on his steps, and 
have been subjected to all the rigid 
regulations of a garrison, and per¬ 
haps altogether separated from his 
attendants and general society. The 
greater probability of escape in Europe 
would have required the greater strict¬ 
ness ; and the necessity of the case 
must haA'e made his confinement little 
better than that of the dungeon. What 
liberty was allotted to Lonis Napoleon 
in Ham for six years ? What liberty 
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was allotted to Toussaint Lonv^ture 
by Napoleon bimself ?—a damp dnn- 
geon until he died. What liberty 
was allotted to the State prisoners 
nnder the Empu’e?--or what liberty 
was allotted to the English officers 
con&ned in the casemates of Biclic ? 
Instead of such restrictions, he bad a 
large space of a healthy island in 
which he migh? move, without watch 
or ward, with a crowd of attendants 
of his own choice round him, with 
such society as ho chose to receive, 
with a sumptuous table kept for him, 
and every deference paid to his fame 
and rank, compatible with that es¬ 
sential point, the prevention of his 
escape, which he appears to have been 
constantly meditating. 

An order prohibiting the general 
access of the population to Longwood 
was now issued. Napoleon at this 
was in great indignation. lie said to 
O’Meara, “ It was absurd to prohibit 
people from visiting him, while he was 
at liberty to go out ami call upon them. 
. . . I will never receive any per¬ 

son coming with a pass from the Ad¬ 
miral, as 1 will immediately set down 
the person receiving it as being /ike the 
donur^ and a spy upon me.” . . . 

Then becoming more warm, he said, 
'* Who is the Admiral ? I have never 
heard his name as the conqueror in a 
battle, cither singly or in general ac¬ 
tion. . . . It is true, he has ren¬ 

dered his name iufamous in America; 
and so he will now render it here, on 
this desolate rock.” 

Stopping then with much agitation, 
and looking at mffcarnestly—“Next 
to your Government exiling me here, 
the worst thing they could have done, 
and the most insufferable to my feel¬ 
ings, is sending me with sneh a man as 
HE. I shall make my treatment known 
to all Europe. It will be a reflection 
and a stain on his posterity for cen¬ 
turies. VV'^hat! does he want to intro¬ 
duce Turkish laws into the Rock? 
Other prisoners under sentence of 
dea h are allowed to communicate, by 
the Jaws of England and all other civi¬ 
lised nations.” 

The fact was, that Napoleon w .shed 
to accomplish an object incompatible 
with the purpose of his being sent to 
the island; be demanded all the conve¬ 
niences of perfect freedom—of course 
for the purpose of escape. However, 


to avoid all shadow of cruelty, the 
passports were finally left to the dis- 
tiibntion of Bertrand. 

O’Meara further says, “ He has since 
discovered that the Admiral’s conduct 
has been most grossly and shamefully 
misrepresented and blackened to him. 
The people he is surrounded by at 
present give me some faint idea of 
what the court of St Cloud must have 
been during his omnipotent sway. 
Everything here is disguised and 
mutilated.” 

Napoleon’s theatrical rants were 
Bomotunes amusing. Foreigners can 
rail fluently enough at misfortune, bat 
they alwa 3 'S forget the share which 
the}’^ liad in bringing it on themselves. 
“Behold the English Government!” 
said he one day, ga/.ing round on the 
stupciiilous rocks which encompassed 
him : “ this is their liberality to the 
mifoiiunate, who, eunjidimj in what is 
called their national character, in an 
evil hour gave hinrsclf up to them! 
But your Ministers laugh at your laws. 

I thouglit once that the English w'ere 
a free nation : but I now see that you 
are thc^/rntes^A/udvsintlieworld. You 
all tnmible at the sight of man,” 

“ Another time, tiilking to me 
(O’Meara) about the island, he said, 
‘In fact, lexpcctnotliiiiglcssfromyour 
Goveniment than that they will send 
out an executiuner to t/e-vdatcArae. They 
send me here to a horrible rock*, where 
even the water is.not good. They 
send out a sailor with me, who does not 
know how to treat a man like me, and 
who puts a camp under my nose, so 
that I cannot put my head out without 
seeing my jailors. Here we are treated 
like felons: a proclamation is issued 
for nobody to come near and touch us, 
as if we were lepers.’ ” 

O’Meara’s description of the officers 
iu attendance on Napoleon is siiffi- 
cieiitly contemptuous. Of Montholon 
he speaks most offensively. He ad¬ 
mits Bertrand to be a “ good man 
but ho thus characterises Gonrgaud, 
whose quarrel with Sir Walter Scott 
once made some noise: “ Gourgand is 
now recovering from dysentery. Dar¬ 
ing his illness, I never saw a man be¬ 
tray BO much fear of dying as be did 
on various occasions. One night a 
large black beetle got into the bed, 
and crawled up alongside of him. Hi8 
imagination immediately magnified the ^ 
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insect into a devil, or some other for¬ 
midable apparition, armed with talons, 
long teeth, and ready to tear away his 
lingering soul from its mortal abode. Ho 
shrieked, became terribly agitated and 
convulsed; a cold sweat bedewed bis 
pallid face; and w'hcii I entered he 
presented all the appearance of a man 
about to ex jure, with the most terrific 
ideas of what would be his future lot; 
and it was not till after a considerable 
time that he could be restored to some 
degree of composure.” Gourga>id had 
in some degree provoked this descrip¬ 
tion by his previous fanfaronades, 
Wlien be arrived in the island he had 
produced a sword to the daughters of 
Mr Balcouibe, on which he had him¬ 
self represented in the act of killing a 
Cossack w ho was about to take Bona¬ 
parte prisoner, with a pompons in¬ 
scription narrating the feat. At the 
end of the blade he made them observe 
a spot, as if stained with the blood of 
two Englishmen, slain by him at Wa¬ 
terloo. He gave the last finish to this 
“ passage of arms,” by saying, that in 
the same battle he have made 
the Duke prisoner! “ but that he saw 
the business was decided, and he was 
unwilling to produce any further effu¬ 
sion of human blood 1 ” (“ Credit— 
believe it who will,” says O’Meara.) 
During Gourg'^ud’s illness, however, 
he seemed to have forgotten all his 
cbivah'y—as, one day, “whining and 
lamenting over hia state, be said, with 
many tears, ‘He did not know for 
what he was exiled, for he had never 
done harm to mortal man.’ ” 
O’Meara’s own history was a varied 
one. He had begun his conrsc as an 
assistant-surgeon in thel8tb, in 1804; 
bat a dnel happening in the regiment, 
in which he acted as second, a court- 
martial was the couscipiencc, and ho 
retired from the army. He then 
served as a naval surgeon, for many 
years, in the Mediterranean and the 
West Indies, with Maitland (captain 
of the Bellcrophon), wdio gave him 
an advantageous character. He was 
then selected as the surgeon in at¬ 
tendance on Napoleon. The quick 
observation of that sagacious person¬ 
age saw instantly that O’Meara might 
be useful in more capacities than those 
of his profession; ho flattered him with 
his confidence, and converted him 
into partisanship. 
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Nothing but the extraordinary self¬ 
ishness of Napoleon’s character could 
have stooped to those pnpetiial com¬ 
plaints. A man who liad sat upon 
the first throne of the Coiitiiiciit ought 
to have felt that nothing, al'tor such a 
catastrophe, couhl be worth a care. 
A man of true grandeur of mind, after 
having seen all the (^iadenis of the 
Continent under his feet, ought to 
have scorned any inferior degree of 
power—been utterly iiidiflcrent to 
title, wealth, or the homage of de¬ 
pendents. A philosopher would have 
despised the mockery of ex-emperor¬ 
ship; rejected the affectation of a 
power which he was to possess no 
more; and, having been once forced to 
submit to a change of fortune which 
displaced him from the summit of 
society for ever, would have been con¬ 
temptuous of living on the fragments 
of his feast of supremacy. But Napo¬ 
leon had no sense of this generous and 
lofty disdain—he clung to the wrecks 
of his royalty, lie was as anxious 
to sustain the paltry ceremonial of 
kissing a hand, as when lie saw kings 
crowding to his palace; and showed 
as much fretful uess at the loss of the 
most pitiful mark of respect, as he 
could at an insult to a throne which 
threw its shadow across the civilised 
world. This anomaly is easily ex¬ 
plained. The spirit of selfishness be¬ 
longs to all foreign life. Its habits, 
its amusements, its perpetual passion 
for frivolous excitement, its pursuit 
of personal indulgence in every shape, 
high or low, utterly extinguish all the 
nobler attributes mind—substitute 
fierceness for fortitude, rashness for 
decision—and feeble repinings against 
fate, for the dignity which makes de¬ 
feat blit another occasion of showing 
the superiority of man to fortune. 
Napoleon was selfislmcos embodied, 
and was as important to himself at 
St Helena as in the Tuilerics. 

On the 10th of January 1816, Sir 
Hudson Lowe received a despatch 
from Earl Bathurst, stating that, on 
his arrival at St Helena, be should 
notify to all the attendants of Na¬ 
poleon that they were at perfect 
liberty to leave the island for Europe 
or America; but that those who re¬ 
mained should declare, in writing, 
that tiicy w'ere prepared to submit to 
the necessary restrictions. To Sir 
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Hudson the orders were—“ You are 
to continue to treat Napoleon Bona- 
pai*eo oa a prisoner of war, until far¬ 
ther orders.” 

Tjie governor reached St Helena on 
the 14th of April, and on the 16th he 
visited Bonaparte, having given him 
previoas notice of his intention. The 
vidit was unlucky, for even the hour 
was constituted, into an offence. Las 
Cases thus mentions the visit: “ The 
new governor arrived at Long wood 
aliout ten o’clock, notwithstanding 
the rain, which still continued. He 
was accompanied by the admiral, who 
was to introduce him, and who had, 
»o doubt, told him that this was the 
most suitable hour for his visit. The 
emperor did not receive him—^he was 
indisposed; and even had he been 
well, he would not have seen him. 
The governor, by this abrupt visit, 
neglected tlic usual forms of decorum. 
It was easy to perceive that this was 
a frfe/t of the admiral. The governor, 
who probably had no intention to 
render himself at all disagreeable, ap¬ 
peared very much disconcerted. We 
laarihed in our sleeves. As to the ad- 
m’ral, he was quite triumphant. The 
governor, after long he.siliation, and 
very evident marks of iU-humonr, took 
his leave rather abruptly. We doubted 
not that this visit had been planned 
by the admiral, with the view of pre- 
po.s3essing us against each other at 
the very outset." 

Tite KngUsh-reader of tips incident 
will find in it the key to the whole 
condnet of Napoleon and his atten¬ 
dants •,*he was determined to turn 
everytiiiiig into an offence, and they 
were equally determined to turn every¬ 
thing into ail intrigue. The narrative 
foolishly and malignantly represents 
the conduct of a naval officer of high 
character in the light of a paltry ruse, 
and for no imaginable purpose but ill- 
will. “ They laughed in their sleeves ” 
at the success of this ruse. The ad¬ 
miral was triumphant, became the 
governor was vexed; and Napole’oii 
was "jf course, conqueror on the oc¬ 
casion. This is the most pitiful of all 
gossip, and is unworthy of even the 
nursery. Let this be contrasted ^/it^l 
the manly account by the governor 
himself of the first interview which 
took jilace next day at four. “I was 
accompanied by Sir G. Cockburn. 


General Bertrand received us in the 
diiiing-TQora serving as an antecham- 
be,r, and instantly ushered mo into an 
inner room, where I found him (Napo¬ 
leon) standing, having his hat in his 
hand. Not addressing me when I 
came in, but apparently waiting for 
me to speak to him, 1 broke silence 
by saying, ‘I am come, sir, to present 
my respects to you.’ ‘ You speak 
French, sir, I perceive ; but you also 
speak Italian. You once commanded 
a regiment of Corsicans.’ I replied^ 

‘ the language was alike to me.’ ‘Wo 
will speak, then, in Italian; and imme¬ 
diately commenced a conversation 
which lasted about half an hour—the 
purport of which was principally as 
follows. He first asked me, ‘ where 
I had served?—how I liked tlie Corsi¬ 
cans ? They carry the stiletto; arc 
they not a bad people ? ’ (looking at 
me very significantly for an answer.) 
My reply was—‘ Tliey do not carry 
the stiletto, having abandoned that 
custom in our service. They have 
always conducted themselves with 
propriety; I Was very well satisfied 
with them.’ 

“ He asked me if I had not been 
in Egypt with them ; and on my re¬ 
plying in the affirmative, he entered 
into a long discussion respecting that 
country. ‘ Menou was an imbecile. 
If Kleber had been there, you would 
have been all made prisoners' ” 'fo this 
ungracious remark the governor seems 
to have abstained from any reply. 
How ejisily might he have reminded 
Napoleon of Acre 1 and the difficulty 
which he found theu of taking pri¬ 
soners even the crews of two English 
ships, who drove him from the walls 
at the head of his army, and virtually, 
after hunting him from Syria, drove 
him into the desertion of Egypt. In 
the French narratives of war, the 
general who has been beaten is always 
an imbecile. It is an extraordinary 
trait of character in Napoleon to have 
ventured on the subject at all. Yet 
be expatiated on it, as if be had never 
known defeat on its shores. “ He 
blamed Abcrcromby for not having 
landed sooner, or for not proceeding 
to another point. Moore, with his six 
thousand men, onght to hare been ail 
destroyed.” He admitted, however, 
the bravery of the gSorah. “ Ho 
asked me if I knew Hutchinson,, and 
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whether bo was the same who had India, after a march across swamps, 
beep arrested at Paris” (for the escape sands, and mountains, they would 
of Lavalette). “Ills question on this have to meet an army of two hmulmd 
point betrayed great interest.” The thousand men (easily increased to 
subject of Egypt was resumed. “ It half a million), led by British officers? 
was the most important geographical The people of the United States are 
point in the world, and had always equally absurd in their apeculatious 
been considered so. lie had recon- on the conqnest of Canada. They 
noitered the line of the Canal across pronounce it ready to drop into their 
the Isthmus of Suez; ho had calcu- hands, like fruit from U,he tree. Yet, 
lated the expense at tcu or twelve every attempt at the invasion of 
inillions of livres (half a million ster- Canada has resulted only in ridiculous 
ling, he said, to make me understand defeat 1 

more clearly the probable cost of it) ; Napoleon again railed at Mcnou, 
that a powerful colony being esta- and concluded with the remark, wliidi 
blished there, it wonld have been nii- he pronounced in a very serious man- 
possibU iox us to have preserved our ner ; “ ‘ In war, the gain is always 
empire in India.” with him who commits the fewc.st 

This remark is an example of the faults.’ It struck me as if he wa.s re- 
dashiug way in which foriigners settle proaching himself with some groat 
all the affiiirs of the world, IfNapo- error.” 

leon had beeu pked to show how a lu this curious interview. Sir C 
French colony in Egypt could have Cockbnrn’s having been .«l)Ut out 
overthrown an Indian empire, he must by a mere .Undent was made tlie 
have been profoundly puzzled. A mos* of, as a charge of incivility 
French colony would, doubtless, have against the governor. We give Sir 
prevented the overland passage. Yet, Hudson Lowe’s own vcr.sion. lie had 
without that passage.-India had boon beeu accompanied by the admiral to 
ours, or in the direct progress to be Longwood. lu order that there 
ours, for a hundred years ! Wliut might be no mistake re.specting the 
could a colony in Egypt have dune appointment l)eing for Sir (leorge 
while the Bed Sea was blocked up by Cockburn as well as myself, I dis- 
English ships? How could it trans- tinctly specified to Bertrand that we 
port an army over til 0 Desert—tlirougU should go together. We went, and 
Arabia, Ponsia, and the passes of the were received in the outer room by 
Himalaya?—and without an army, Bertrand, who almost immediately 
what could they do in liniia V The ushered me into Bonapartc’.s prp.sencc. 
much greater chance w.as, that ,a I h.t.l boon conversing with him for 
Fre.nchcolony would have been st.arved nearly half an hour, when, on his 
or slaughtered, as the French army in asking mo if 1 had brought with mo 
Egypt would have been, but for Its the Regent’s speech, I turnm round 
capitulation. Tho same absurdity is to ask .Sir (xcorge Coekluini if I had 
common to other services. The Kus- not given it to him ? and ob.served, to 
sians, from tlio peasant to the throne, my surprise, that he h.ad not followed 
think that India is at their mercy, me into tho room. On going out, I 
from the instant of a battalion’.s ap- found him in the antechamber much 
pearing on the verge of Tartary, irritated. Ho told me that Bertrand 
while they are forced to acknowledge had almost shut ihc door in his face 
that the Desert is iinp.assable by any as he was following me into the room, 
army in summer; and Gon.'ral Pc- and that a servant had put his arm 
rowsky, in an expedition which deci- acfoss him. He said he wmnld have 
mated his army, half way to Thibet, forced liis way, but that ho was ex- 
haa proved it to be equally impassable pecting I would have turned round to 
m winter. Or, may we. not ask, if see that he was following me, when 
this mighty conquest is so much a he supposed I would have insisted on 
matter ef calculatioii, why have not our entering tho room together. I 
the poor and feeble tribes of the told him I knew nothing of his not 
Caucasus be^ conquered iu a war of bciug in the. same room till Bonaparte 
twenty years, within a stone’s throw asked me for the Regent’s speech. . . 
of the Russian frontier ?—while iu Bonaparte was ready to receive him 
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after I had left the room; bat he would 
not go in. Bertrand and Montholon 
have been with him since, making 
apologies. Bat the admiral, I believe, 
is still not qnite satisfied about it.” 

Napoleon’s conversation was essen¬ 
tially rough, a circumstance to be 
accounted for, partly by his birth, 
and partly by his camp education. 
O’Meara mentions that Montholon, 
having brought a translation of the 
paper which the domestics who de¬ 
sired to remain with him were to 
sign, Napoleon, looking at it, said— 
“ This is not French—it is not sense:” 
“ Sire,” said the other, “ it is a litoral 
translation of the English.” “ How¬ 
ever,” said Napoleon, ‘‘it is neither 
French nor German (tearing it in 
two )—you are a fool." Then, look¬ 
ing it over, he said—“He makes a 
translation into stutf, which is not 
French, and is nonsense to any Freneb- 
inan.” 

As wc arc not the defenders of the 
governor, and the subject of mere de¬ 
fence is no .V ]).'ist by, wo shall chiefly 
give absli acts of the conversation of 
his memorable prisoner. He asked 
O’Meara if Ise had been .at Alexan¬ 
dria. “ Yes, ill a linc-of-battlc ship.” 
“ But 1 suppose you could not enter 
the liarliourV ” O’^Ieara told him, 
“ that wo soon found a passage 
through which any vessel might go- 
This he would not believe for some 
time, until 1 told him that I saw the 
Tigre and the Canopus, of eighty 
guns each, cuter witli ease.’ ‘IVliy !’ 
said he, with astonishmeut, ‘ that 
Commodore Barrti, whom you took 
in the Uivoli, was ordered b}' me to 
sound for a passage when I was there, 
and ho reported to me that there was 
not a possibility of a liuc-of battle 
ship’s entering the harbour.’ He ob¬ 
served, then, ‘that the fleet might 
have bomi saved if he had done his 
duty.’ I told him, then, that we had 
blocked up the passage by sinking 
two vessels laden with stone iu it; 
to which he replied, ‘ that it was 
easy lo remove such obstacles.’ ” 

The expenses of Napoleon’s house¬ 
hold were heavy. On the voy go 
out, between the 8th of August and 
the 17th of November, they had con¬ 
sumed a hundred dozens of wine, be¬ 
sides some casks of an inferior kind 
for the servants. In one of the go¬ 


vernor’s despi^chea toJMHrdBatbdr;^ 
two fortnights’ aoeonqts .‘«re 
from Mr B^eombe, purveyor. 
wood. The amonnt of opo' fprtn^gPl. 
is an expenditure of £683, 5s. M, ^ 
and of the other, £567, 10s. 4d. 1 tbs 
annual expense, at the former rat& 
thus amounting to above £16^000, ana 
at the latter to £13,000—nine per¬ 
sons, with four children, being the 
family; the rest, with the exception 
of the two officers in attendance, being 
servants—the whole number amount¬ 
ing to 59. 

One day, on hearing that Napoleon 
had not been seen by the attciidaut 
officer, the governor visited Long- 
wood. “ I passed,” said he, “ through 
his dining-room, drawing-room, and 
another room, in which were disjday- 
cd a great number of maps and plans 
laid out on a table, and several 
quires of writing, and^vas then intro¬ 
duced into an inner rooin, with a 
small bed in it, ami acouen, on which ‘ 
Bonaparte was reclining, iiaving only 
his dressing-gown on, and •with¬ 
out his slices.” On the governor’s 
expressing regret for his indisposition, 
and offering him medical advice, “ I 
want no doctor,” said he. On his 
asking “ whether I^ady Bingham had 
arrived, and being answered that her 
non-arrival was owing to the delay 
of the Adamant transport, which was 
also bringing wines, furniture* &c., 
for Longwood, lie said—‘ It was all 
owing to the want of a chronometer; 
that it w.as a miserable saving of the 
Admiralty not to give 5very vessel of 
above two hiimh ed tons one; and that 
hehaddonc itiiiFrauoe.’ Aftcrapanse, 
he asked—‘ What ivas the situation 
of affairs in France when I left Eu¬ 
rope ? ’ I said, ‘ Everything, I be¬ 
lieve, was settled there.’ Beau¬ 
champ’s Campaign of 18M was lying 
on the floor near him. He asked mo 
If I had written the letters referred 
to in the appcudi.x to this work. I 
answered, ‘Yea.’ ‘I recollect Mar¬ 
shal Bluclicr at Lubeck,’ said he; ‘ is 
ho not very old?’ ‘ Seventy - five 
years,’ I replied, ‘but still vigorous 
— supporting himself on horsebaclc 
for sixteen hours a-day, when cir¬ 
cumstances render it necessary.’” 

Napoleon then, after a pause, re¬ 
turned to the usual observations on 
his captivity. “ 1 should have sur-, 
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rendered myself,” said he, to the Em¬ 
peror of Russia, wlio was my friend, 
or to the Emperor of Austria, who 
was related to me. There is courage 
in putting a man to death, but it is 
an act of cowardice to let him lan¬ 
guish, and to poison him in so horrid 
an island, and so detestable a cli¬ 
mate.” To the governor’s remark 
that St'Helena was not unhealthy, 
and that the object of the British 
Government was, to make his resi¬ 
dence on the island as satisfactory to 
himself as possible, he said—“ Let 
them send me a coffin—a conplo of 
balls in the head is all that is neces¬ 
sary. What does it signify to me 
whether I lie on a velvet couch or on 
fustian ? I am a soldier, and accus¬ 
tomed to everything.” 

As to his repeated expression, that 
he might have put himself i..to the 
hands of othoi«, and that he volun¬ 
tarily gave himself up to England, 
there can be no doubt of his conscious 
falsehood on both points. The French 
provisional government would not 
have suffered him to 'pass the fron¬ 
tier ; nor would he have given him¬ 
self up to Captain hlaitland if he 
could have escaped to America. He 
also dreaded the sentence of the 
Bourbons, who would probably have 
imprisoned, or even put him to death, 
as they iid Ney and I^abedoyire, and 
as Miirat was shot by order of the 
Neapolitan government. If ho had 
fallen into Bluchcr’s hands, that officer 
proposed to have him shot in the ditch 
of 'V'incennes, bn the very spot where 
the Due d’ Enghicu was murdered ; a 
proposal which was ineffectual only 
through the generous objections of the 
Duke of Wellington. The proclama¬ 
tion of the Allied sovereigns had already 
put him in a state of ouilawry with 
Europe. Napoleon knew all this: 
he had been a prisoner at Malmaison; 
and though spared for the moment, 
he might be convinced that, on the 
withdrawal of the Allied troops, his 
life would have been demanded by 
the tribunals. Thus his declarations 
of confidence in England amounted 
simply to the belief that ho would not 
be put to death in its hands. He was 
too sagacious to suppose that he could 
have been let loose again, to be the fire¬ 
brand of the Continent, or to play once 
more the farce of royalty in Elba. 


The inveteracy of Napoleon in his 
hatred of the governor almost araomit- 
cd to frenzy. After one of these 
interviews, he said, “ I never saw 
such a horrid countenance. He 
(Sir fl. Lowe) sat in a chair oppo¬ 
site to my sofa, and on the little 
table between us was a cup of coffee. 
Ilis physiognomy made such an un¬ 
favourable impressimi on me that 
I thought Ids looks had poisoned it. 
I ordered Marchaud to throw it out 
of the window. I could not have 
swallowed it for the world.” Part of 
tills “Aorrw” was probably “acting;” 
but as everything reached Sir Hudson, 
it belonged to the system of insult. 

Napoleon’s ideas of religion were 
sometimes regarded as'-t/cren/, com¬ 
pared with the generfil tone of the 
Continent. On his deathbed he said, 
“ Jc nc snis ni physkien ni phi- 
losoplie." (I' am neither a 7nale~ 
rialist nor an infidel.') But an anec¬ 
dote given in Sir Hudson’s corres¬ 
pondence shows the unfortunate con¬ 
ception of his creed : “ Dr O’Meara 
related to me yesterday a very 
characteristic observation of this re¬ 
markable personage. He asked him, 
on seeing that he had taken his oatli 
to the authenticity of tlie paper he had 
brought to mo, in what manner he had 
sworn to it. Dr O’Meara replied, ‘ On 
the Now T'estament.’ ‘ Then^ you are 
such a fool I’ was his reply.” His 
attendants were obviously much of 
the same order of thinking: “ Ci¬ 
priani came out one day from Bona¬ 
parte’s room, to Dr O’AIcara, saying, 
in a manner indicative of great sur¬ 
prise, ‘ My master is certainly be¬ 
ginning to lose his head. 11c believes 
in God. You may think ; he said to 
the servant who was shntling the 
windows, ‘ Why do you take from us 
the light which God gives us?’ Oh, 
certainly he loses Jiis head. lie 
began at Waterloo, but now it is 
certain." Ills following remark was 
curious, as an evidence of the actual 
feeling of these people with respect to 
the man whom they professed to 
adore. Cipriani added—“ I do not 
believe in God; becauge, if there were 
one, he would not have allowed a man, 
who has done so much harm, to live 
so long. And'Afi does not believe; 
because, if be believed, he would not 
have caused so many millions of men 
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to be killed in this world, for fear of 
meeting them in the other.” This is 
absnrd, but it is perhaps the avenge 
of Italian belief. Cipriani was maiti e 
tVhotel, and a man of iutelligencc. 
lie died on the island in 1818. 

One of the conversations trans¬ 
mitted by O’Meara related to Water¬ 
loo. “ The worst ilnng,” said Napo¬ 
leon, “ that Efsgland ever did, w\as 
that of endeavouring to make herself 
a great military nation. In doing 
tliat, she must alirays be the slave of 
lliissia, Prussia, or Austria, or at 
least in seme degree subservient to 
them, because she has not enough of 
men to combat on the Continent either 
France or any of the others, and con¬ 
sequently must hire men from some 
of thoni ; whereas, at sea, you arc so 
superior, yonr sailors so much better, 
that you will always be superior to 
us. Your soldiers, too, have not the 
qualities for a military nation; they are 
not equal in agility, address, or intel¬ 
ligence to the French ; and when they 
meet with a reverse, their discipline is 
very bad. ... I saw myself the 
retreat of Moore, and I never in my 
life witnes.sed anything so bad as the 
conduct of the soldim-s ; it was impos¬ 
sible to collect thorn or make them do 
anything; noaily all were drunk.” 

This is a calumny. The army under 
General Moore olfered battle" to the 
army under Napoleon, wdio declined it; 
and when he saw the steadiness of 
the British, on their retreat through 
an exhausted country, and especially 
saw that his troops could make no 
Impression on the fifteen thon.s.iud 
men commanded by Moore, and sau> 
(as we understood) the utter defeat of 
the cavalry of his guard by the Bri¬ 
tish hussars, uutler the command of 
the present Manpiis of Londonderiy, 
he wisely drew rein, and returned to 
Pari.s, leaving it to Soult “ to drive 
the leopards into the sea,” who, in¬ 
stead of performing this exploit, was 
himself beaten on the shore, aftd 
forced to sec the British embark at 
tlieir ease. It is true that tlio ra¬ 
pidity and exhaustion of the BrlMsli 
march left many stragglers on ..he 
road; but the rapidity resulted from 
the error of having supposed that 
there were parallel roads to the high¬ 
road, by which a French force might 
have intercepted their march. But, 
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ill every attack on that march, the 
French were repulsed ; and such was 
the nature of their defeat in the battle 
of Coianna, that they were wholly 
driven off their ground, and another 
hour of daylight must have seen their 
retreat converted into a rout. 

The sneer at England, as not bcin" 
a military nation, is at once .answered 
by the fact, that its whole regular 
force is an army of rnluntecrs, wliUe 
all the other armies of Europe .ire 
raised by a eonseriplion; that in the 
French ivar England had an an ly of 
200,000 men, laiscd by the military 
spirit of the countiy, besides 500,000 
militia and yeomanry! The answer 
to the “ want of soldierly qualifica¬ 
tion ” in the British {roops, is given in 
the fiict, that in the whole war the 
British anny vrrer lost a pitched 
battle. 

Nai>olcon’s account of Waterloo, as 
given in those pages, is, simply, that 
Wellington did everything terony, but 
with the good forlimo of everything 
turning out right; that he ought, in all 
propriety, to have been beaten, though 
he beat; that the battle was a series 
of blunders, whicli by the power of 
destiny, or something elsQ, turned into 
victory; and that lie himself ought, by 
all the rules of war, to have been 
inarcbing iu triumph into Brussels, 
while he was running away to Paris, 
leaving 40,000 Frenclimoii slaifi, pri¬ 
soners, or fugitives, instead of the 
40,000 Englishmen, who ought to have 
fallen. In the same spirit, Napoleon 
ought to have been sitting on the 
throne of Franco, while ho was talk¬ 
ing fustian at St Helena. “ What,” 
said Napoleon, “ must have been the 
consequence of mg victory?” The 
indignation against the Ministry for 
having caiuscd the loss of 40,000 of 
the flower of the English army, of the 
sons of the first families, and others, 
who would have perished there, would 
have excited such a popular commo¬ 
tion, tjiat—“they would have been 
turned out." (A rather lame and impo¬ 
tent conclusion.) “The English would 
then have made peace, and withdrawn 
from the Coalition.” 

This is one of the perpetual absur¬ 
dities of foreigners. England has 
never been compelled to au ignomini¬ 
ous peace, by losses in war. She has 
never seen an enemy iu her capital. 
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Loving peace, she A>illingly makes 
peace; but she has never surrendered 
her STVord to make it. 

lie persevered in this verbiage. 
“I had succeeded; before twelve 
o’clock everything was mine, I might 
almost say. But destiny and accident 
decided it otherwise.” The curious 
combination of the most fixed, aiid 
the most casual, of all things, was 
alone adequate to account for the de¬ 
feat of Napoleon! and ^vith this folly 
the prisoner nursed his self-delusion to 
the end. 

One of the clu(‘,f charges against 
the English Government was its stint¬ 
ing the French tables. But one of 
O’iMesira’s prmde letters gh es a fair 
account of the matter. “ With re¬ 
spect to the allowance within Avlneli 
all the expenses were directed to bo 
comprised—viz., £8(>00 sterling a- 
ycar, to which Sir Hudson Lowe has, 
on his own responsibility, since, achlotl 
£i000 yearly G) in my opinion a due 
regard has not been jiaid to ciroum- 
stances, and 1 do not ljl)ink even this 

latter .snm will be snfliciont. 

You perhaps are not .aw.are of the 
French mode of living and tlieir cook¬ 
er}'. They have, in fact, luo dinners 
every day—hue at eleven or twelve 
o’clock, to which joints, joast and 
boiled, with all their various Inshos, 
ragouts, tricasseca, etc., Ac., are sor vecl 
up, with wine and liqueurs; and an¬ 
other at eight o’elofk, whicli ditfeiv 
from the former only in being supplied 
with more dislics. Be.<ide.s the.se two 
meals, they all have (except Bona¬ 
parte himself, w'ho eats only twice 
a-day, certainly voiy heartily) .sonic- 
thing like an English bre.akfast, in 
hed^ between eight and nine in tin', 
morning ; and a lunclnsoii, with wine, 
at four or five in the .afternoon. 

‘‘ I'lie common notion of the Engli.sh 
eating more animal food than the 
French is most incorrect. T am con¬ 
vinced that between tboir two dinue/s 
•tnd luncheon they con.^umc three or 
four time.s a.s much as any English 
family of a similar unmber. TIiosci 
two dinners, then, the first of which 
they have separately in their respec¬ 
tive rooms, cause, a great consumption 
of moat and wine, which, together 
with their mode of cookery, require a 
great quantity of cither oil or butter, 
both of which arc excessively dear in 


this place (and you may as tvcll at¬ 
tempt to deprive an Irishman of pota¬ 
toes as a iVenchman of his oil, or 
some substitute for it). Their soupes 
consonimis (for they are, with one or 
two exceptions, the greatest gluttons 
and epicures I ever saw), producing 
grea^ waste of meat in a place where 
the ncoossarics of life are so dear, alto¬ 
gether render necessary a great expeu- 
ditiu’c of money.” 

Among the cunning attempts to 
throw' tlio conduct of the governor into 
alihorrence, was the charge of refusing 
Napoleon the of Ids son, and 
even intending to destroy'd. O’lMeara 
s.o},s, that it had been “landed lour- 
teeii days, and some of those in the 
governor'.s hands.” This i.s another 
in.stance. of the Language ^perpetually 
used ; the fact being, “ that tin; bust 
w'as lauded on the, 10th or lllh of 
June, and sent to Longwood the next 
day:' 

'I’hc true narrative wa.s this: In the 
summer of 1 SlO, t!>e cx-empress Maria 
Louisa havi.ig visited the bath.s of 
Leghorn, two marble, busts of her son 
were executed. One of those was 
pnrclia,sed by Me.-^.srs Reaggini in Lon- 
d<'n, in hojies of an opimrtuuity of 
sending it to St Helena. Astore-.ship, 
the. Raving, being about to sail there 
in January 1817, a foreign gnnm'.r on 
boai’d, named Hadavich, w'as infriLst- 
ed w itli the. bust, witli in-stnietions to 
give it to Count Bertrand, for Napo¬ 
leon, leaving ittohis generosity “to re¬ 
fund their expense.^.” If, however, ho 
w i.-ilied to know the price, it w'.a.s to bo 
a hundred loiii.s. The eipt.aiu of the 
sliip (a half-pay lieuienant) know 
nothing of Us being on board till 
shortly before, or immediately after. 
Ills aiTivalat St Helena; at that.time 
B.id.ivich was ill of apoidexy, follow¬ 
ed by deliriem, so tlud for scver.al 
dajs it was impos.' ible to speak to him 
on the subject. AVhon Sir Thomas 
Beado was infornied that it Avas on 
board, bo immediately .acquainted 
the governor Avilh the eiremnstancc. 
Sir Hudson L(;\ve, considering tlio 
clandestine manner in whicli it Avas 
brought, was at first inelined to re¬ 
tain it until he had communicated 
Avith Lord Bathurst. But, Sir T. 
Ilcadc suggesting that as the bust 
Ava.s not y/asler, it could not contain 
letters, advised its being forwarded at 
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once, and the governor assented. Be¬ 
fore, however, ordering it on shore, he 
himself went to Longwood, to ascer¬ 
tain Napoleon’s wish through Ber¬ 
trand. Major Gorrequer accompanied 
him, and in his notes gives an acconnt 
of the interview. The governor men¬ 
tioned the arrival of the bust to Ber¬ 
trand, and said that he w’ould take 
upon himseVf the responsibility of 
landing it, if such wa.s the wish of 
Napoleon. Bertrand’s an-swer was, 
“ No doubt it will give him pleasure.” 
The nrxt day the bust was landed, 
taken to Longwood, and received by 
Napoleon with evident delight. 13y 
some means or other he had know'n 
of its. arrival, and said to O’Meara 
on the loth, “ 1 have known it several 
days.” lie then rushed into one of 
those explosions of wr.ath and oratory 
wnich were lamiliar to him. He sai(l, 
“1 intended, if it had not been given, 
to have )nadc such a coiuphiint as 
woulil have caused every Engli.sh- 
juan’s hair to stand on end ! f should 
have told a talc w'hieh would have 
made the niotliers of I'inglaud execrate 
him as a mou.ster in human .sliape.” 

And .ill this with the bust before, 
his eye.«. To heighten tlic eife.:!, he 
would per.'i.st in jiretendiug to lielieve 
that Sir lluiLon Lowe had given 
orders for breaking up the bii.^t, and 
on this tancy he declaimed anew 
against him, ealHtig him “ harbaroii.s 
and atrocious.” “'I'hat countonance,” 
sfiid he, turning to the bust, “ woiiM 
melt the lieart of tim most ferocious 
inhl htusl! ’Die man wiio g.ave 
onhivs to bre.alc that imag" woidd 
)iluinj<- ff knijh into the heart of the 
original, if it w^cro in his power.” 
And all this I'liry for a fiction!—the 
l)alj)able contradiction to the charge 
of cruelty .standing on his table. 

It is not «‘von clear, after all, that 
there was not an intrigue connected 
with this bast; Napoleon exhibited ex¬ 
treme anxiety to see Hadavich. This 
the governor i)ermitted, but oi> the 
condition of the ollicer in attendance 
being iircseut, and it was declined. 
Loid Batlinr.st, in hi.s despatch to St 
Helena, .said, “ Tlio suspicit is cir- 
cmustanccs under which the bust 
arrived,, vvere siitBcicut to make you 
pause before you determined to trans¬ 
mit it to the general. Had the package 
contained anything les.s-interesting to 


him in his character as a father, the 
clandestine manner in which it was 
introduced on board of the vessel 
would have been a sntBcient reason 
for witliholding the delivery of it, at 
least for a much longer period. . . . 
I am not dispo.scd to participate in his 
(the French ambassador’s) apprehen¬ 
sions that letters u'ere coniri/fd in it. 
No doubt, however, can be entertained 
that attempt.^ arc making at clandes¬ 
tine coinraunicalions." 

To this wo may add that, by some 
secret means, the French wrre ac- 
(juaiuted with every transaction of 
Europe, ami freipicntly before the 
public anthoritie.s. 

Napohion ordered £300 to be given 
to Hadavich (who was merely the' 
agent for tlie London hou.se). tl’Meara 
says, in his Voire from *SY J/r/enn, 
that, “ by some uuvvortliy tricks, tliis 
poor man did not recover the money 
for nearly' two rears.” Tlii.s is a ftroof 
of tiie .slip.shoil statements which are 
to ho found in tlie volume; the fact 
being, that, in .MiM-ch IMPS, the former 
proprietors of tlio bn.st wrote to Ber¬ 
trand, to complain of tlie conduct of 
Hadavich, as having eoine. to no .set¬ 
tlement with them “ for the payment 
he had veceivi'd for th5 hn.>t, and for 
the other articles intrusted to him ; 
and that he had gone from Iingland 
without rendering any acconnt to 
f/irin." They solicited Bertvand to 
give them some remuneration. 

Our limits warn ns that wc must 
conclude, leaving a ej-owal of interest¬ 
ing iuoidcuts hehind. Tlie work .^ecm.s 
perfectly to clear Sir HiitLon Lowe’s 
clmractcr, not merely from the eliarge 
of severity', lint even from the impu¬ 
tation of pot.ul.ince. No man could 
be placed in a .situation of greater 
(lifliculty. He had to deal with .a 
cotrrii of the most nuscriipnloii.s kind ; 
he had also especially to deal with a 
man irritated by the nio.st signal 
dow'nfall in Enrope.in record, subtle 
bey'Oiid all example, imlie.sitatir.g in 
eva.sion, formed of falseliood, and fu¬ 
rious at ucces.sary' coercion. He had 
to meet also tin.' clamours of French 
partisan.eliij) throughout Europe, ami 
to be.ar the calniriiiies of f.iction ev'cn 
in England. He had to eiuliire per¬ 
sonal insult, .ind to counteract reckless 
intrigue. If he had been roused iu^o 
violence of temper, no man could be 
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more easily pardoned fi)r its excess ; 
but there is not a single proof of this 
charge, and the whole tenor of bis 
conduct seems to have been patient 
and equable, though strict and firm, 
lie had one paramount duty to per¬ 
form—the prevention of Napoleon’s 
escape, and he did that duty. All 
minor deficiencies, if they existed, 
might be merged in Mie perfect per¬ 
formance of a duty which involved the 
peace of the world. 

The dismissal of O’Mcai'a from his 
oJhce in the island, followed by bis 
dismissal from the nav}', lot loose a 
Ijcrsonal enemy of some ability, much 
plausibility, and the bitterest anger. 
Ilis volume, .rl Voice from St Helena., 
embodied all the charges against Sir 
ITiidson Lowe, and was prosecuted as a 
libel. But the prosecution haA ing, in 
the opinion of the judges, been delayed 
for sonic months beyond the legal 
time, it failed, on that ground only. 
The governor of St Helena drew nj) 
a refutation of the volume, which still 
reuiaiiis in the archives, of Govern¬ 


ment. Will' ho did not appeal to the 
opinion of Uie country—a duty which 
no public man can decline without loss 
to Ins own character—cannot now ])« 
ascertained. He was probably iveary 
of a life of contradiction, and had no 
desire to continue it in controversy. 

But the task, though long delayed, 
has finally been performed, as it ap¬ 
pears to us, ivith perfeet manliness, 
clearness, and conviction, by its pre¬ 
sent author. Mr Forsytli’s style is 
admii ably fitted for his subject—fiiir, 
forcible, and argumcntatiA'C. By his 
woik he has done credit to liimsclf, 
and cleared the character of r. brai’^e, 
an honest, and a high-minded Kiiglish 
soldier and gentleman. Wo know no 
ampler panegyric on the uses or the 
successes of authorship. 

Sir Hudson Lowe was appointed to 
the colonelcy of the. first vacant regi¬ 
ment (the OSd) on his return—was 
subsequently in command of the troops 
in Ceylon—and at length, yielding to 
the effects of toil and time, died in 
18H, in his 75th year. 
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A COPY of almost any ancient 
author, with its margins stnddcd 
with antique manuscript jottings, is 
a treasure to t'uo scholar who pos¬ 
sesses it, and a sore tcmpt.ntion to all 
his antiquarian friends. What, then, 
must be tlie pricclcssness of an early 
folio, thus annotated, of Shakespeare, 
the Emperor of all the Literatures ? 
Would not a lover of the poet be 
almost inclined to sell bis whole li¬ 
brary in order to purchase that single 
book ? And when secured, with what 
zest would he not set himself to 
decipher the crabbed hieroglyphics 
on the margins of the into.xicatiug 
windfall! ^J’he various readings, re¬ 
commended by the cliann of novelty, 
and yet apparently as old, and pir- 
fiups as genuine as the printed text, 
would gradually become its rivals. 
Alteration.^, occasionally felicitous, 
would throw an air of respectabillly 
over their les.s insinuating associatc.s. 
Sole pos.scssion would euliaucc the 
importance of llio discovery. Soli¬ 
tary enjoj-ment would deepen the rel¬ 
ish of the ciitertaiiimcnt. The situa¬ 
tion is one not at all favourable to the 
exercise of a sound critical Judgment. 
Imagination goes to work, and colours 
the facts according to its own wishe.s; 
and faith and hope, “ hovering o’er,” 
at lengtli drive away all misgivings as 
to the authenticity of the emendation.s. 
That lino old liandwritiiig, which 
is a.s cou.scientiou.s as it is curious, 
is itself a guarantee that the corre{;- 
tions arc not spuriou.s—are not merely 


conjectural. The manuscript-correc¬ 
tor must have had good grounds for 
what he did. lie may have been 
Shakespeare’s bosom friend, his boon 
companion, bis chosen confidant, and 
perhaps the assistant in his labours; 
or, if not that, at any rate the friend 
of some one who had known the great 
dramatist well—was acquainted with 
bis inncrinott thoughts—and as inti¬ 
mate with his w'orks, and with all 
that he intended to express, as if he 
himself had written them. At all 
events, the corrector must have had 
access to sources of information re- 
s])ectiijg the text of tlic plays, the 
re.-^ults of which have pei’ishcd to 
all the world—wc, the hap])y 
holder of this unique'and inestimable 
volume. 

Such, w'C conceive, would be the 
state of mind and the train of re.a- 
soning into which a man would natu- 
rjilly be thrown by the acquisition of 
such an agitating prize as Ave have 
supposed. Under the excitement of 
his feelings, the authority of the cor¬ 
rector of the work would, in all like¬ 
lihood, supersede the authority of its 
composer; the penman would cany 
the day against the printer? and the 
l)ossGssor of the book would do his 
best to pre.es the “ ucav readings ” 
into the cars and dawn the tliroat.s of 
a somewhat uncritical but not alto¬ 
gether passive or unsuspicious public. 

The case wliicn Ave have described 
is to be understood as a general and 
ideal one; but something of tuis kind 
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seemri to Iiavo boAillon Mr Collier, 
whom aecitlent lately plaaal in pos¬ 
session of a copy of the folio of Sliakc- 
spoare, plentifully garnished 

with inaniiscripfc notes and einoinla- 
tions. In these trying circnnisLaiiccs 
he has acted very much in the way 
which might have been anticipated. 
It is true tliat he announces his good 
fortune in a strain of moderated enthn- 
siasnj. “In the spring of 
say.s he, “ I hajipeiied to be in the 
shop of tho late i^lr llodd, of (Ireat 
Newport Sireet, at a time when a 
package of books arrived froni the 
country.” Among them was a very 
indittcrout eopy of tlie folio of Shakc- 
apeare, which Mr (.'oilier, con¬ 

cluding hastily tliat it w'onld complete 
an imperfect copy of tho same eilition 
which he had purchased from the 
same bookM'IIcr some time before, 
bouglit for thirty slullings. The pur¬ 
chase did HOC answer its j)uiposc. 
'I'hc tw’o leave.s tliat W'crc wanted to 
complete the otlier folio “ were, unfit 
for my purpose, not merely l»y being 
too .short ” (how very particular these 
book-fanciers arc), “ but otherwise 
damaged and def.iced. Thus disap¬ 
pointed, I threw it by, and did not see 
it again until 1 made a selection of 
books I would take with me on tpiit- 
ting Loudon. (3ii consnltiiig it after¬ 
wards,”* continues Mr Collier, “it 
struck me that Thomas Perkins, 
who.se name, with the addition of 
‘ his JJooke,’ w'iis upon the cover, 
might be the old actor who had per¬ 
formed in Marlowe's Jfw ttf 
on its revival shortly before 1(1:113.” 
That w'ouhl have been an important 
fact, as hcliiing to connect the MS. 
correction.s clo>.cly with tlic Shakc- 
sperian era. Put here Mr Collier was 
doomed lodi.sappoiutment. (3ii further 
inquiry he fouml that tho actor’s name 
was ilichard Perkins: “.still,” says 
he, with a faith too buoyant to ho 
suhmeiged by .«uch a triile, “ Ihomas 
Perkin.s might havo been a descendant 
of Ilichard,” from whom, of course, 
lie probably inherited a large portion 
of the emendations. “ This circiirii- 
staiico,” says Dir Collier, “andothers, 
induced me to examine the volume 
more particularly: I then discovered, 
to my surprise, lliat there was hardly 
a ])age which did not pre.sent, in a 
baud writing of the time, some eincn- 
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dations in the pointing or in the text, 
while on most of thorn tho 3 " were 
frequent, and on many numerous. 
Of course I now .submittcil the folio 
to a most careful .serutiiiy ; ami as it 
occupied a considerable time to com¬ 
plete tho inspection, how much moro 
must it have cousnmed to make the 
jilteratious ? The ink was of various 
.shades, ditVering poiuelimes on tho 
.same page, and 1 was once ilisposod 
to think that two distinct hamls had 
bi on cmjiloyed upon tliem. 'I'liis no¬ 
tion I have .since abandoned, and I 
am now decidedly of opinion that tho 
same \Yriting prev.aiis from beginning 
to end, but tliat the aimmdments 

mn. st have been introduced from time 
to lime during perhaps the course of 
several years.” 

IJiit although Mr ('oilier .spcak.s 
thus calmly of his prize, w'O arc 
neverthelos.s convinced, by tlic ra- 
jiidity of his conversion from tho old 
re:ulmgs to the ne\v, that he, like tho 
rest of ns, is liable to bo carried a 
little off Ills feet by au 3 ’ sudden stroke 
of prospeiity, and is keenly alive (as 
nio.st ]ieople are) to tho snpeiioi* 
merits of anything tliat hapjanis to 
bo his ow'ii. It is onr nature to ad¬ 
mire wliat we alone have bee.u privi¬ 
leged to poa.-e.s.s or to discover, lleuco 
Dir Collier has .ste]iped at one plunge 
from possession into cordial ap[)ro- 
batiou and unhesitating adoption of 

mo. st of the o<»rrectioiis .set lorfli on 
tlie. margins of liis folio. Formerl}' the 
staiicIi(*sL di-fender of tlie old Shake- 
speiiaii text, lie i.s now the advo¬ 
cate of changes in it, to an extent 
which calls for very gr.ivc considera¬ 
tion on the part of those who regard 
tho language of the poet as a sacred 
iiihoritanco, not to be disturbed by 
innovations, without tho .strongest 
evidence, the mo.st conclusive, reasons, 
and the most clamant necessity being 
adduced in their supjiort. 

We are far from blaming Dir Collier 
for having inil)li.slie(l his volume of 
“ Notes and lOmendations.” Although 
it might be advantageously reduced in 
bulk by the omi.s.sion of many details 
occupied with the scttlemeiitof matters 
which havo been long ago settled, still 
it is in some respects a valuable cou- 
tributiou to the literature of Shake¬ 
speare. We have no faith whatever in 
the authenticity ofthe new readings; a 
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few of them, however—a very few— 
seem to us to be irresistibly esta¬ 
blished by their own selt-evidcnce; 
while the whole of them arc invested 
with a certain de^free of interest as 
the interpretations of an indcfatij^able, 
though tiuck-heiolcd —of ablnnderiug, 
yet early and perhaps almost contevn- 
porary, scholiast. As a matter of 
curiosity, and .as indicative of the 
stale of English erilieisin in the 17ili 
century, the new readings are acu'pt- 
able ; and the thanks of the literaiy 
portion of the couiminiity arc due to 
Mr Collier for having favoured them 
with this publication. But here the 
obligation stops. To inseit the new 
readings into the text, and to publish 
tlieni as the genuine words of Sliake- 
S])ea'’e (\\hi<di we understand ifr 
Collier has either done or tiircalens 
to do), is a proe,ee<ling whicli cannot 
be too solemnly denoiuiced. This is 
to jioison our language in its very 
“ wells of English nndefiled." it is 
to obliterate the distinctions which 
characterise the various eras of our 
vernacular tongue ; for however near 
to the time of Sliakes)>care our newly 
disoovored scholi.ist may havo lived, 
there was doubtless some, intcrv.il 
between them -an interval daring 
whicii our language was iindeigoing 
considerable changes. It is to lose 
hold of old modes of tlionght, as well 
as of old forms of cxpres'ion ;—it is 
to confound the dilferent .styles of 
our literatnie ; —it is to vitiate with 
anachronisms the chronology of our 
speech it is to profane the uie-nory 
of Sli-ikc'jpeare. 

When we look for evidence in favour 
of the authenticity of tliese (so-railed) 
“Emendations,” we look for it in vain. 
The .‘State of the case may iierhaps be 
understood, by attending to the fol¬ 
lowing particulais. Of Shakespeare's 
handwriting, so far as i.s known, there 
is not now extant so much as “ the 
scrape of a pen,” with the exception 
of the autograph of his name. ()!' his 
p1ii,ys, thirteen were ])ublishf‘d in an 
autheiilic form during his life, and 
four in spurious or “ pirated” cd' ions. 
These are called the quarto.s. After 
his death, one of his iilays wa.s puh- 
lishcd, by itself, for the lir-st time— 
“ Othello.” In 1023, seven years after 
hi.s death, the first folio appeared. It 
contains the eighteen plays just re¬ 


ferred to, with the addition of eigh¬ 
teen, now pubii.shed for the fir.st time. 
This fulio 1023 was printed (if we 
are to believe its editors, and there is 
no reason to doubt their word)/row 
Sh.tho.spenrv's nwn manuscripts, and 
from'tlie (piarto editions, revised an^ 
corrccti'd to some extejit, either by 
hi.s own hand or under his authority. 
So that the folio 1023 is the highest 
authority that can be appealed to in 
the settlement of his text. It vank.s 
even before, the fpiartos, except in 
cases of obvious misprint, or other 
self-evident oversights. To it, in so 
far as evfcrnal evidence is concerned, 
all other proofs must yield. Tnt.er,ial 
cvidmiec may occasionally .‘lolicit the 
alteration of its text; but such emen¬ 
dations must, in every case, lie merely 
conjectural. It i.s the basis of every 
goii'iiue edition, and inu,st continue 
so, until Sliake.'pcare’s own mami- 
scriifts be brought to light. 

Oat of these circumstances an im¬ 
portant consideration ail.scs. It is 
thi.s, that we fire not entitled, on any 
account, to alter the text of the folio 
l(j23, even in casc.s whore manife.st 
improvements might bo made, so long 
a.s tlie old reading maJees sense. If 
any reasonable uioauing can be ex¬ 
tracted from the received lection, wo 
are bound to retain it, because wo 
have every reason to believe, that it 
is what Shakespeare wrote; and it is 
our object to po.ssess hi.s words and 
his meaning, not as we may sujijiose 
llioy ontjht to have bfien, but ns they 
actually tare. Where no sense at all 
can be obtained from a passage, a 
slight, perhaps a considerable, altera¬ 
tion is .allowable; because any man’s 
intelligibility is to be preferred to 
even Shakespeare's unintclligibility. 
But we arc never to flatter ourselves, 
with any .strong degree of assurance, 
that the correction has restored to us 
the exact hnigiinge of the poet. 

'I'liis c(in.si(leratioii had, in former 
years, its duo weiglit with Mr Collier. 
No one was a keener advocate tlian 
he for preserving the original text in¬ 
violate. lie now views the matter in 
a ditl'erent light. Tic is tolerant of 
new readings, even in cases where 
sense can be elicited from the received 
text. Further, ho frequently gives 
the preference to new readings, as we 
hope to show, even in cases where tho 
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old reading is far the more forcible 
and intelligible of the two. And on 
what ground does he countenance 
tlicm ? Setting aside at present the 
question of their internal evidence, 
we reply, that he conntenances them 
on the ground that the folio 1C23 is of 
doubtful autlienticity. He denies that 
it was prepared from Shakespeare’s 
own papers. This is the fomulation 
of his case. He maintains that the 
copy which the printer used had been 
(probably) dictated by some under¬ 
ling of the theatre, to some scribe 
wdiose car (probably) often deceived 
him in taking up the right word, and 
who consequently put down a wrong 
one, Avliich was subsequently set up 
in type by the printer. He is further 
of opinion that a text of Shakespeare, 
purer than any that' over got into 
print, was preserved vraUg in ihe 
theatre, and that the corrector of his 
folio, who was decidedly of a theatrical 
turn, and perhaps himself a manager, 
pickiid uj) liis new readings from the 
mouths of the players themselves. 
But he has entirely failed to prove 
those improbable assertions. Ilis 
theory in regard to the printing of 
the folio 1C23 is contradicted by the 
distinct annohneomeut of its editors, 
who say of their great master that 
“ his mind and hand went together, 
and what he Lhonght he uttered with 
that easiness that we have scarce re¬ 
ceived from him a blot in his papers." 
This declaration, that tlic materials 
from which they worked were derived 
directly from Shakespeare himself, 
seems to establish conclusively the 
authenticity of the folio 1G23; and 
that point being made good, all exter¬ 
nal evidence in favour of the new 
readings must of necessity fail. 

But perhaps these new readings arc 
supported by their internal evidence 
—perhaps they bring along with them 
such an amount of force and pro¬ 
priety as carries conviction on tlic 
very face of it, and entitles them to 
a decided preference in comparison 
witrfhc old ? Mr Collier would fain 
think On their evident supe¬ 
riority, bOi in sense and in style, 
he rests themain strength of his 
case. Speaking 'f his volume, he 
says, “ I ought no to hesitate in 
avowing my convictio. that we are 
hound to admit by far theyater body 
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of the substitutions it contains, as the 
restored language of Shakespeare. As 
he was esiiecially the poet of common 
life, so he was emphatically the poet 
of common sense; and to the verdiet 
of common sense. I am willing to sub¬ 
mit all the more m.atcrial alterations 
recommended on the authority before 
me. If they will not boar that test, I 
for one am willing to r^lha/uhh them,’^ 

Our principal object in the follow¬ 
ing pages is to show that “ by far the 
greater body of the substitutions ” 
will not stand this test; and that 
many of them present such a perverse 
depravation of the true text, that if 
tlic design of the corrector nad been 
to damage the literary eharacter of 
Siiakespv^aro, he could not havoaccom- 
]»lished his purpose more effectually 
than by vepresentiug these new read¬ 
ings as his. At the same time, wo 
shall endeavour to bring forward 
everything in Mr Collier’s volume 
which tells in the manuseript-correc- 
tor’s favour. 'J'his nill probably 
cause the corrector’s notes and emen¬ 
dations to be more highly thought of 
than tliey deserve; because, while it 
W'ill be no dillicult matter to lay before 
the reader all, or nearly all, liis judi¬ 
cious amendments, onr space will not 
permit ns to present to him ouc-twen- 
tieth part of his astounding aberra¬ 
tions, Selecting, then, as many of 
tile more important alterations as our 
limits will allow, and weighing w'hat 
tlieir internal evidence is worth, w'e 
shall go over the plays seriatim, com¬ 
mencing with “The Tempest.” 

Tiik Tkmi’est.—T he new readings 
in this play arc generally unimport¬ 
ant, and, ill onr judgment, not one of 
them ought to be admitted into tho 
text. In no case W'ould anything be 
gained, and in some ; ases a good deal 
w'ould be lost, by adopting tho pro¬ 
posed changes. In the following pas¬ 
sage tho original text is certainly un- 
satiflfactoiy, but the new reading is at 
least equally so. Antonio, the usurp¬ 
ing Duke of Milan, has become so 
habituated to the possession of his 
unlawful power, and has been so little 
checked in tlic exercise of it, that he 
at length believes himself to be tho 
real dnke. Tliis idea is thus express¬ 
ed. Prospero, the rightful dnke, says 
of him— 
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He being thus lorded. 

Not only with what my revenue yiehletl, 

But what my power niiglit else exact,—like 
one 

"Who having, unto truth, by telling of it. 

Made s-uch a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own Hc,^—he did believe 
Ilo was indeed the duke.” 

For “ lorded,” 'Mr Collier’s einendator 
would read loaded”—a correction 
which Mr Collier liimsclf admits to be 
“ questionable,’’ and which we tlirow 
overboard at once. For “ unto truth” 
ho proposes “ to untruth”— 

“ like one 

"W'ho having, to nnlruth, by telling of it,” he. 

But here, if one flaw is mended, an¬ 
other and a worse one is made. By 
reading “ to nntrutli ” wc obtain, in¬ 
deed, a proper antecedent to ‘‘ it,” 
which otherwise must bo looked for, 
awkwardly enough, in the suhsecpient 
word “ lie.” But as a set-off against 
thi.s improvement, we would ask, how 
can a man be said to make his memory 
a sinner to untruth ? This would 
mean, if it meant anything, tliat the 
man’s memory was true ; and this is 
precisely what Brospero says Anto¬ 
nio’s memory was not. We most 
leave, therefore, the text as it stands, 
regarding it as one of those passages 
in which Shakespeare has expressed 
himself witli less than his usual care 
and felicity. 

The substitution of “ all ” for “ are” 
in the lines, 

“ They all bavo met .'ig.aiii, 

And (iir upon the Mediterranean h'o.it”— 

Or, a.s the ISIS, corrector reads it, 

“ They all upon the Mediterranean float”— 

•strikes us as peculiarly un-Shakespe- 
rian. But this instance of the correc¬ 
tor’s injudicious meddling is a small 
matter. The folio wing passage deserves 
more careful consideration, for wo arc 
convinced that the text of the first and 
second folios, winch has been univer¬ 
sally rejected since the day's of Thpo- 
bald, is, after all, the right reading. 
Act ill. Scene 1 opens with the soli- 
loipiy of Ferdinand, who declares that 
the irksome tasks to which he has 
been set by Prospero arc sweetly alle¬ 
viated by the consciousness that he 
has secured the interest and sympathy 
of Miranda. He says— 

‘ Tliero he iorae sports are painful ; but their 
labour 
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Delight in them sots off: some kinds of base¬ 
ness 

Are nobly undergone: and most poor m.atters 
Point to rich ends. This my mean task 
Would be as he.avy to me as odious ; but 
The rnistivss, ^vhich I serve, quickens wbat's 
dead, 

Aiid makes my labours pleasnre-i. Ob, she is 
Ten times more gentle th.an her father's 
crabbed, 

And he's composed of haishncss. 1 must 
rcmo\ e 

Some thousands of these logs, and pili them 

, “P . . . 

Upon a .“'Oi'e injnnclioii. My sweet n.istreas 
Weeps when she secs mo woik, and says such 
baseness 

TIad never like executor. I forget; 

Ilut thcae sweet thuughts do (;\cii lefrtsh my 
labours, 

MuU hv-iy-lrts, v/ini / do it." 

The last line, as it here stands, is 
Theobald’s reading ; and it has been 
adopted almost unanimously by snb- 
soiiiicnt editors -by the compiler.^ of 
tiie variotum h'lakespeare—by iMr 
Kuiglil—and most recently by Mr 
Ualliwell, in Ids magnificent folio. 
Mr Singer, injiis edition of 182(3, and 
j\[r Collier’s eraendator, arc, so far as 
we can learn, the only dissentients. 
The former proposes, “ most busiest 
wlicn Ido it',” and the latter, “most 
busy,—blest when I do itwhich 
reading wo agree with Mr Singer in 
thinking “ the very worst and most 
improbable of all that have been sug¬ 
gested —will lie excuse us for add¬ 
ing—except perhaps, his own? Theo¬ 
bald’s text is certainly greatly to bo 
preferj'od to either of these alterations. 
Had the MS. corrector's emendation 
been a compound epithet, “ busy- 
blest” Ctliat is, blest with my busi¬ 
ness, because it is associated with 
thoughts of Miranda), something, 
though perhaps not much, might pos¬ 
sibly have been said in its behalf. 
But Mr Collier regards the correction 
as consisting of two distinct word.?; 
and, therefore, he must excuse us for 
saying that it is one in which sense 
and grammar .arc equally set at de¬ 
fiance. We now take up the original 
reading, which lias been universally 
discarded, but which, as we hope 
clearly to show, calls for no altera¬ 
tion; and ail attention to which, at an 
earlier stage in the revision of Shake¬ 
speare’s text, might have prevented .a 
large expenditure of very unnece.'?sary 
criticism. The original text of the 
line under consideration is this-— 
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iiuK’od, she did not. licit* I 
hiou^ht Iiini biiclt 

Protcuf. —What! didst thou ollVr lior^/ 's 
from me ? 

Launce.— Ay, sir, the other squirrel was 
stolen from me by the hangman's boys in the 
rnarket-jilace j and then I offered her mine 
own, who is a dog as big as ten of youis, 
and therefore the gift the greater."’ 

The question is, whether the word 
“ this” is better by itself, or whether 
it should be cou]ded with tlic word 
“cur,” as the MS, emendalor pro¬ 
poses. Our notion is, that the sinplo 
pronoun is greatly the more expres¬ 
sive. “ Did you offer her thu (of 
course pointing to the brute with an 
expression of indignation and abhor¬ 
rence, which dijidained to call him 
anything but tlds) “ this ! ! ! from 
inc'!* The lady must think me mad.’’ 
In regard to the other corrections, u e 
perceive no such force or jiropriety iu 
any of them as might incline ns to 
disturb, for their sake, the rccciwd 
text of “ The Two Gcntlonicn of A’e- 
rona.” 

Till*: iVfKunY Wivks or Wixi>>oi:. 
—In Act 11. Scent 1, Ihc commenta¬ 
tors have .lU been gravelled by the 
word “ an-heires,” as it stands in all 
the early editious iu the following 
passage— 

“ --^ly baud, bully, tlum '■lialth.no 

cgu-s-' iiiid icj,!','•a ; said I wcil, and t'.y nam.* 
shall be Hi-0(ik. It ia a meiry kiiiclit—^slU 
ytiii go, aiik ijC',! ” 

In place of^this unintelligible word, 
various snhstifute.s have liceii pro¬ 
posed, The MS. corrector would i cad 
—‘‘ Will you go on here?'’' This is very 
poor, and sounds to our cars very unlike 
the host’s ordinary slang; and we have 
no hesitation in agreeing w'ith ilr 
Dyce,* wlio gives the preference over 
all the other readings to that of Sir 
John Hanmer, the editor of the Ox¬ 
ford edition : “ Will you go on, ?/////„- 
heers? ”—will you go on, my masters ? 
The word is proved to have been uscil 
in England in the time of Shakespeare. 
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In Act 11. Scene d, this same ho.st, 
who deals somewhat largely iu the 
unknown tongue, again says— 

“ I will bring tlico wluirc Mi'tivs.s I’agc is* 
at a farm-liouso feasting, and ibmi shall vkji' 
her. Cried </«»«<*, said" 1 well "S'" 

This obsolete slang has puzzled the 
commentators sorely.* Mr Dyce sug¬ 
gests “ cried T aim,” which means, it 
apj'cars, “ Did I give you encourage¬ 
ment?”— (c/i/f Singer, p.T.) We con¬ 
fess our.selves incompetent to form 
an opinion, except to this extent, that 
Mr Collier’s corrcclor, who projinse-s 
“ curds and cicani,” .seems to ns to 
have made the W'orst shot of ‘any that 
have boon fired.t 

In A<t IV. Scent 1, we rather think 
that the IMS. corrector is right in 
changing “lot” into “gel,' in iho 
following passage : “i owiiow, ' >aj . 
Mrs r.igo to Sir I high Evans (lie 
5choolina.s. ‘r ; “Dow now. Sir ilngliV 
—no seheol to-day'f” “X",” an- 

suers Sir Hugh ; “ iMa.ster !^ieii(lvr i ‘ 
let (read (n() the boys leave to plav.’’ 
In Sir Hugh’s someuliat t'oltic di.i- 
lect, 111 , (■-' ijtt the, boys a holiday. 

In the following passage, Atf /I”. 
Scene '}, the received text is thi-i— 

.''ihqiJ .',—I ■wfiubl I roiiM lja\o ^j i'kt'lt 
witli tin* woman licrM-lf. I bad otlioi tiling'- 
lo Iiavo 'poku with her, too, from liijii." 

Fiil'ltij/.- U'bat aie Iboy !■'—let u- know. 

//o-/.--Ay, eonu* ; (piii k. 

.Si.iip'r .— I nay nut tliein. '-ii. 

I'dIi'tiijK — (.'otirco! them, or tboii dieet.’" 

Good Dr Farmer thought that, in 
both instances, wc shonifl ]*ead “ re¬ 
veal ”—not perceiving that the Innnom' 
of the dialogue (such as it is) consists 
m rctidmij “conceal,” and iu vndtr- 
t.t<iridinij “ reveal.” But the AIS. 
ciiiciulator, with an innocence b(* 3 'on(l 
even Dr Farmer’s, would alter the 
passage thus— 

“ F.ditnjf '.—AVbat are they i'— let u> 
know. 

• /fosi. —Ay, conic rjuick. 

J’aU/u/K — )’’o« in.ay not conceal them, sir_ 

If tut .—Conceal them, und thou diest.” 


' A Fete Notes un Shrtleespcnre, &c., p. 22. 

f -This oxpre.-i.sioii, “to cry aim,” occur-., in a serious application, in the following 
Jjnes from « King John,” Act II. Scene 1 

“A'. j’liUi/}. —Peace, lady; pau.-e or he more temperate: 

It ill lifacems this pre.scncc, io cry aim 
To these ill-tuned repetitions"— 

that is, to give encouragement to these iil-tuned wrangling*?. 
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And Ml- Collier approves of tliis vari¬ 
ation, as “ making the dialogue run 
quite ronsistenlly." 

Mkasure for Measure. —In the 
Duke’s speech, at the opening of the 
play, a formidable dillicnlty presents 
itself. Addressing Escalus, of whoso 
st'.itcsmanlike qualities he has the 
highe.st o]union,thc Duke says, as all 
the editions give it — 

or govornment the properties to unfold, 
tVouid seem in me to iilYuct speech and dis- 

COUI'rC, 

Since I am put to know that your own scicn* ■} 
Kxrccdij ill that the list.: oi all advice 
My .--Iri'iigth c.-vn give you. 'I'lieu no more 
loiiiains 

Ihit that, to your suflicieiicy, ns your woith 
able, 

And lot them work.*’ 

The two ia.st linos of this passage 
have been a grievous stumbling-block 
to the commentators. The variorum 
men, with Johnson at their head, 
have m.ado nothing of it. Mr Singer 
roads — 

“ 'I'hen no more remains 
lint till to )'our sulhciciicy as your woith ii 
.ilile, 

Aud let them woik 

nl'icli seems quite as dark and per- 
ple.'cing as the original text. Mr 
Collier’s man, cutting the knot with 
desporato hook, which slashes away a 
good many words, gives ns— 

“ Then no moru icra.iui^, 

I’i.t 'I'lil to your sutlicieiicy yoiir woith, 
And let them woik.” 

q’hcsc words are sufficiently intel¬ 
ligible ; but this is not to rectify 
Shake.‘!pearc's text—it is to rc-write 
it; anil this no man can be permitted 
to do. As a private .speculation of 
our own, wc venture to propose the 
following, altering merely one word 
of the authentic version— 

“ Then no more remains.. 

Blit that (to yimr Ssulliciciiuy as your woith 
is .ihle) 

y'o” let them work.” 

Tlio Duke has remarked that he is 
not co’.ipctent to give Escalus any 
advLe on matters of public policy, as 
lu, is much better versed in sin 'i 
alfairs than himself, lie then goes 
oil to s.ay, “ No more remains, but 
that (seeing your worth is able—that 
is, is equal—to your sufficiency or 
acquired knowledge) yon should Jet 
the two, your worth and your suffi- 
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cicncy, w-ork together for the good of 
your country." Or it might be allow¬ 
able to introduce} “equal” into the 
text, thereby making the sense still 
plainer— 

“ Then no more remaine 
But that (to your sulliciuncy as your worth 
is eijU'd) 

You let them work.” 

But if any auxiliar authority could 
be found for the use of the word 
“ able" as here employed (a point 
about which wc are doubtful, though 
not desperate), we should prefer to 
retain it in the text. By making the 
word.s to and as change places, wc ob¬ 
tain a still more perspicuous reading— 

“ Thun no more rem lins, 

But that (Mil your fu.'l^jcicncy io '• our worth 
is equal) 

Voti let them work.’I 

^fr Collier remai ks (p. iJ), “ Near 
the end of Mrs Overdone’s speech, 

‘ is ’ IS required before the word.s ‘ to 
be chopped off.’ It is deficient iu all 
printed copies, and i.s inserted in 
manu.script in. the corrected folio 
We can inform Ivlr Collier 
that the word “is" stands, in this 
place, in the variorum edition of 178.3. 

Act /. Scene 4.—The Jlnke, who 
has abdicated for a time in favour of 
Angelo, says, in allusion to the 
abuses which Angelo is expected to 
correct— 

• 

I have on Angelo imposed iny office, 
AVhomay, in the ainbubh of my name, “trike 
heme, 

Aud yet, my nature never in.the .'iijht, 

'J’o )/o it slander.” 

The corrector of Mr Collier’s folio 
suggests to draw on slander; aud as a 
gloss or explanation of an antiquated 
or awkward expression, this varia¬ 
tion may be accepted ; but it certainly 
has no title to be admitted into the 
text as the authentic language of 
Shiikcspearo. The change of “ story" 
into “scorn” {Scene 5), is jicrliaps 
admissible. Alluding to a false .species 
of repentance, the friar, in Act II. 
Scene d, says that such insufficient 

“ Sorrow is always towards our.sclvos, rot 
heaven, j 

Showing we would not sjuire heaven, r.s wo 
lo\e it, 

But as wo stand iu fear.” 

On the margin of Mr Collier’s folio, 
“servo” is wrtten, and “spare" is 
scored out. We greatly prefer the 
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old reading, in spite of Mr Collier’s 
assertion that it is corrupt, and 
‘"‘Veems little bettor than nonsense.” 
To .•tpare heaven is not nonsense ; it 
means to refrain from sin. To serve 
heaven means something more; it 
means to pr.acti.se liolino.ss. The 
(liirereiK'O is but slight, but it is quite 
sutlicieut to establish the language of 
Shakespeare as greatly superior to 
that of his anonymous corr(?ctor, bc- 
canso the point here in question is 
miieh rather abstinctiec tVonr v ice 
than the po.sitive practice of virtue. 

In Act 11. Scene 1, the following 
somewhat obscure expre.^.'^ion oecui-s: 
“ in the loss of qm-stiou ”—what does 
it mean? “It. me.ni'^,” sa\s Mr 
Singer fp, in, “in the luO'Cness of 
conversation.” That is a mo‘^t .satis¬ 
factory explanation. Vet it Mr Col¬ 
lier and hi.s emendator had their {.»vn 
w.ay, >ve shonlil be deprived of this 
genuine Sliakesperian phra.se, and be 
put off with the unmeaning words 
“in the fon'c of rpic.^tiun.” 

In A(t III. Seine !•, I'lc allerdinii 
of “ bli'-isoil ” info “ bna'tod," in the 
speccii in A\liicli the Du'.i- .'<0 finely 
moralises on llic vanity nf luniian 
life, cannot, be too decidedly con¬ 
demned — 

■’ (oh Lite) <■ hast noryonth nor .i:;.', 
lint a's it were .in alter ihiim'iV i-lfi'it, 

on hi.di, tor .ill ihv //'■'..(./ vo'ith 
J3ot‘o».io‘. a- iiiiil doth .urns 

Oti-aUiod old." 

Some peojih> may not he able to 
understand how tlm period of youth 
Ciin. in one .and the stme hioath, bo 
Cfdb-d and yoL niiser!i!)h* as 

old age. They look on that :i'i a con¬ 
tradiction. Such ptniple onglit never 
to road poetry. At any rate, they 
ought first to learn that tlie poet is 
privileged, nay, is (jften bound to ile- 
clare ns actual that which i.s only 
potential or ideal. Thus, he 1 i.iy 
say that bles<;fri youth is a /ni\i iihie 
season of existence, meaning fhereliy 
that mt.'=ery ovor.<[)re!ids even tJiat 
time of life which omjht to ic, and 
winch ideallg ).<«, the hapj/iegt in the 
pilgrimage of man. ’J’lic mami.‘<cript 
corrector ha ''but an obtii.-^o percep¬ 
tion of thc.se niceties, and hence he 
pnb.stitntft.s hofihted for -con- 

vet ting Shakespeare’s l.ingiiage into 
more verbiage. 
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CoMKDY OF Ennous— Act I. Srem 
1.—Tlie alteration of the tvord “ na¬ 
ture ’* into “fortune ” in !he following 
lines, is an undoubted (bqiavturi'. from 
the genuine language of Srakespoare, 
and a pevvei'sion of his sense. .Egeon, 
whose life h.as been forfeited by his 
accidental arrival at Ephesu.s, says — 

“ Y('t tlmt tlio world imy''.S’tnp'Js P'.it in) t-iid 
iM'ousiht l>y V'll’ii', not 1>) Mb odi-i'i'i-. 
Til utter wh:it my eoimw uu 

Mr Collier, slightly (h'ubtlid 01 the 
propriety of tin* new rcadiugf /br/u//#), 
says, “ I’o'isibly by ‘nature’ we nilgid 
undenstand the mitur.d tour.se .f 
events.” We say, (erf'tiiili/ thi.s is 
what we n??/.stiinderstaiul 1 »> tlie wnni, 
I die by natunq suys .Kgcou, not l»y 
vile offence; or. as Warbiirfoii inter- 
jwets it, “ ^ly death is according tc 
the ordinary cour.se of Trovideiice, 
and nut tlie effect.s of I)i\iuo \en- 
geance overt.akiug my crimes.” lint 
the word “ furtuiic.” had .lOgeon 
u.'.ed it, would rafuer h.ite imjdic*! 
that he legurded liimsilf a.s an oh- 
jcr.-t of Divine disj.leasiin*; and there¬ 
fore (his word mu-'t not only nof be 
ado]ded, but it mu.st be spcci.dly 
avoided, if we would pres(>rve the 
meaning of Sh.tkespcare. In this case, 
the iutenial evidenct; i,< certuinlv in 
favour of the oniinary reading. 

In a sulweqiient part of the same 
scene, tlic DuKe, who is mercifully in- 
clini’d towards .Ivgoon, advi.-os him 

*■ 'I'o -e. k P:y eSfi !.) lieticlji j.ii ludj..’’ 

That is, be recommends him to 
borrow -uch a .sum f>f money as may 
b- sulliraeui to ransom hi.s life. The 
M.^s. ooiTcctor reads not ver^ intol 
ligibly— 

“ T(i thy 1)y bnii-fiid.il liclji 

And Mr Collier, cx]’ainiiig fho 06 - 
seiinim pi r nhsennns.^ rem.ark.s that 
“ jEgeoii was t.) .seek what he hoped 
to cdjtaiii (viz, money to purchase hi.s 
life) by the ‘ beiiorn ial help’ of .some 
persons in Epliesu.s.” 'I’he “ bonefici.'il 
help” was it.self tlio money by which 
he was to “ seek hi.s help,” or save 
liLs life. “ Beneficial help” moans 
“ pecuniary assistance,” and therefore 
wo aro at a los.s to understand Mr 
Collier when he .say.s that j^Egeon wa.s 
to seek money by tlie “ beneficial 
help or pecuniary assistance of cor- 
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tain persons in Ephesas. All that he 
required to do was to obtain this pe¬ 
cuniary assistance; obtaining that, he 
of course would obtain the money by 
which his life was to be redeemed. 
The received text of the line ought on 
no account to bo disturbed. The re¬ 
petition of the word “ help” is pecu¬ 
liarly Shahesperian. 

Acf 11. Scare 1.—A very little con¬ 
sideration may convince any one that 
the follou ing correction is untenable. 
The ordinary text is this • Dromio 
the slave having been well drubbed 
by his master, says— 

“ Ho told hW niiiiil upon mine car; Bc- 
^^lro^v lii, hand, I M'arro couhi undiTilaiid it, 

“ l.’h-mixt .—Spake U“ fco tlum 

conld-t not toi'l hi), meaning? 

I'hiiiuii .— Xao, )io '■tr'K k '■■o plainly, I 
ronld 1(10 ^\i'll fecllii^ hliAVi ; and \sitli.il so 
that I cainld scarre niider^taiid 

tilt in.” 

The manuticript corrector proposes 

doubly” for “ doubtfully,'’ in both 
instances; lo.sing sight, as ue think, 
of the jilain meaning of words. To 
spi-ak doubly is to sjieak decoitfulh’; 
to .'<peal{ doubtfully is to speak ob¬ 
scurely or unintelligibly. Hut cer¬ 
tainly Luciaua had no intention of 
a.skiiig Droniio if his master had 
spoken to him deceitfully. Such a 
(jui'stiiiu would have been irrelevant 
and siuisolcss. Siic a.sks, spake he &o 
tJKt nrchf that ytiu could not under¬ 
hand Ids ^\ord.s?—and tho slave an¬ 
swers, “ By my troth, so obscurely that 
1 could scarce understand (that is, 
.■-tfiiKl under) them,” This is the only 
(juibblo. 

Ill Act II. Scf'uc 2, the expression 
“ she mo for her theme,” that 

is, “ she makes me the subject of her 
diseour.se,” occur.s. This is changed by 
tlic IM.S. corrector Into “ she 
me for her theme;” that is, “ she 
mninfi to make me the subject of her 
discourse.” Hut the “she" who is 
hero referred to is actually, at that 
very moment, talking most vehement¬ 
ly abe.d. the persou who utters these 
wouls ; and therefore this emendation 
-i., certainly no rc.storation, but a c 
ruptiou of the genuine language of 
Shakespeare. 

Act JV. Scene 2.—^Thc bum-bailiff 
is thus maltreated. The words in 
italics arc the MS. coiTector’s wanton 
and damaging interpolations. 
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“ Adrima. —Where is tby master, Drontlo, 
i.s he well ? 

Drmiio. —No: he\s in Tartar limho, worse 
tliaii hell; 

A dovil in an everlasting garment hath him, 
full; 

Olio who.se h.ard heart is buttoned up with 

htopl, 

TJ lilt fills no touch of nicrci/, cannot fel; 

A tioiid, pililos'i, and rough ; 

A wolf, nay \vor,-o, a fellow all in buff.” 

Here the only doubt is, whetl er 
the word “ fury ’’ (the RLS., and also 
Theobald’s reading) is a judicious sub¬ 
stitute for the word “ fairy,” which 
tlic old copies present. Wo think 
that it is not, being satisfied with 
.rolmson’,s note, who observes — 
“ There v»’erc fairie.s like hobgoblins, 
pitiless and rough, and described as 
malevolent and mischievous.”—Now¬ 
adays a fairy U in elegant creature 
dre.s-id in grocn So she was in 
Sh.Tkespeare’s time. Hut in Shake- 
siieare’s time there was also another 
kii>Vl.."^..ihiry—a feliow clothed in a 
bufT'jerkin, made of such durable 
mnteriai.s a.s to be well-nigh “ cvel’’^’ 
l.L^ting ;" and ndiose location it was, 
as it still is, to pay hi.s .addresses to 
those who may have imprudently al¬ 
lowed their debts to gujt into confu- 
.sion. Let us not allow the old usages 
of language to drop into oblivion. 

Act l]\ Scene 0—“ The vigor of 
bis rage,” is obviously a much more 
vigorous expression than “ the^rigor 
of his rage,’’ nliich tlic RIS, corrector 
propo.scs in it.s jilace. 

.,1(7 r. -''•ccr I.—“•The following 
lino.'<,” .^.ay.s .Mr tiollier, “ as they are 
printed in tho folio 1 bj.‘L have been the 
source of considerable cavil, mean¬ 
ing, we presume, liispute. The words 
are uttered by the Abbe.ss, who has 
been parted from her sous for a great 
many years, ami lia^ut recently dis¬ 
covered them. ; 

“ Thiity-tlii'cc vc.ari luxvo t but ‘'ono in ti-a- 
x.iil 

(>t yiiii, my '■(«.', and till tbi^? present hour 
^ly’hiMxy Imideu are delivered. ” 

“ That the above is eorrnpt,” con¬ 
tinues Rlr Collier, “ there can be no 
(lue.siioa; and in the folio 1032, the 
printer attempted thus to amend tho 
passage:— 

‘ Thiit)'-thrcoyoars have I hi’t n gone in travail 
Of you my sons, and till this present hour 
My hc.a\y burthens are delivered. ’ 
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“ Sfaloiie {jives it thus:— 

* Twenty-live years h.ivc 11ml gone in ti'a- 
v.iil 

or you rny si-iis ; until lliis piesi'iit Lour 
j\Iy luM\y liiutheu not ilclivureil. ' 

The MS. corrector,'’ eontiiuies Mr 
Collier, “ of the folio 1632 iniikes the 
slightest possible change in the se¬ 
cond line, and at once removes the 
dilficulty: he puts it— 

* Tliirtv-tluee ■year* La'^c 1 Lcrn ^{onc In tia- 
Ml'il 

(If you my sons, ami at Uii? picsciit Lour 
My iloa^y buitlieus aic cleli^ iicil.’ ” 

fn his edition 1826, Sir Slugor 
reads— 

“ Twonty-tive Vvais Lave I but in ti.i- 

Villl 

Of you, my sons, :uul till tLi=. piO'ent Loin 

My heavy bnriLen ni'er iL'liveieil. ” 

We are of opinion that a better 
reading than any here given, and than 
any ever given, might bo proposed, 
a'lins— 

“ Thirty-tLice years Inve T Lul 5011c in tia- 
vaii 

Of you, my fior)<y ami tilUthis present hour 

My heavy burtlieii uns ileliveu''!. 

That is, T have done nothing but 
go in travail of you, my children, for 
thirty-three years; and, moreover (I 
have gone in travail of yon), till this 
present hour has delivered me of iny 
heavy burden. This reading brings 
her pains np to the present moment, 
wheirslie declares herself Joyfully re¬ 
lieved from them by the unexpected 
restoration of her children. This 
amendment sCems to yield a more 
emphatic moaning than any of the 
others; and it departs as little as any 
of them from the original text of 
1623. 

Mncii Ado about Notiiixiv — Art 
J. t'iicene 3.—The brothers Don Pedro 
and Don John have quarrelled, and 
have been reconciled. Coiirade re¬ 
marks to the latter, “ You h ivc of 
lute, stood out against your Irothcr, 
and he hath ta’en you newly into his 
grace.” The MS. correction is, “ till 
of late,” which, as any one looking 
at the context even with half an eye, 
may perceive both spoils the idiom 
and impairs the meaning of the pas¬ 
sage. 

Act IL Xcene 1.—We admit that 
Shakespeare might—nay, ought—to 
have wiitten as follows, but we doubt 


whether ho did. “ Wooing, wedding, 
and repenting,” .says Beatrice, “ is as 
a Scotch Jig, a measure, and a cimiiie- 
pace ; the lirst suit is hot and hasty, 
like a Scotch jig, and full as fantasti¬ 
cal ; the wedding, mannerly modest, 
.as a measure full of state and aii- 
cienty; and then comes repentance, 
and, with his bad legs, falls into 
cinque-pace faster and fii-ster, till ho 
sink apace into his grave." “ Apace” 
is ISIS, corrector’s contribution. 

In the fullowiiig niuch-dlspntcd 
passage, we are of opinion that Shake¬ 
speare uses somewhat licentiously the 
word “ inipos.'ible” in the sense of 
inconct irable, and that Johnson’s and 
the IMS. corrector’s snlistitntion jf 
“ importable” (i. e. insupportable) is 
unnecessary. “ Slio told me,” says 
Benedick, speaking of Beatrice, “ that 
I was the prince’s jester, and that I 
was duller than a great thaw, hud¬ 
dling joht upon jest, with such im- 
possiO/e ronrei/anf e, npoii me, that I 
stood like a man at niaik with a 
whole army shooting at me.” “ Im¬ 
possible coiiv<“yaMce ” means incon¬ 
ceivable rapidity. 

Act III. Strue 1.—There surely 
can be no cpiestion as to the superior 
excellence of the received reading in 
the following linc<. The repentant 
Beatrice, who has overheard her cha¬ 
racter sevendy censured, says— 

‘•WL.it lire io in mine cm-? Cun tliis be 
trui. I' 

■Stainl 1 I'ondomued fur juMe ami .-corn .mj 
tmicL ;• 

( 'iiiitoiiijjt farewell, ami maiden ptidc fidieii! 
No glory live- behind the back of .-luL.” 

Beatrice meairs to say that eontonqtt 
and maiden pride are never (//c ytrun 
to any true nobleness of character. 
This is well expressed in the line, 

No gioiy livoj Miiiifl yf ,sueL.‘’ 

A vigorous expression, which the 
IMS. corrector recommends u.s to ex¬ 
change for the frivolous feebleness of 

“ No glory lives but 01 the tart of .such.'' 

This substifutioii, we ought (o say, is 
worse than feeble and frivolous. It is 
a perversion of Beatrice’s sentimotits. 
She never meant to say that a maiden 
.should Inc/c maiden pride, but only 
that it should not occupy a prominent 
position in the J'rotit of her character. 
Let her have as much of it as slio 
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{ )le^s, and the more the better, only 
et it be drawn up .‘is a reserve in the 
background, and kept for defensive 
rather than for offensive operations. 
This is all that Beatrice can seriouslg 
mean when she says, maiden pride 
adieu." 

Act IV. Scene J.—In the follow¬ 
ing passage we back Siiakes])care's 
word against the MS. corrector’s, not 
only in point of authenticity, but in 
point of taste. Lconato, greatly ex¬ 
asperated with his daughter, says to 
her— 

For did I think thou wouldit not quiclly 
dio, 

l'hou;;ht I thy spirits were stronger than thy 
shames, 

Myself would, on the rearuv/rrf of reproaches, 
Strike at thy life.” 

This is the reading of tlic folio 1632. 
The folio 1C23 rends “ reward," but 
that is obviously a misprint for “ rear¬ 
ward." Tlie MS. corrector proposes 
hazard. As if the infuriated father 
would have cared one straw what the 
world might think or say of him for 
slaying his daughter. In his passion 
he was far beyond mindiug such a 
trifle as public opinion, and would 
never have pau.sed to give utterance 
to the sentiment wliich the corrector 
put.s into his mouth. What ho says 
is this—that after heaping reproaches 
on his daughter to the uttermost, he 
would/o/fou- them up by slaying her 
with his own hand. This is admirably 
expressed by the words,rearward of 
rej)roaclies." In tins same scene the 
line old word “iiamo,” in the sense 
of fabrication, is twice most wantonly 
displaced, to make way, in the one 
instance, for “ frown," and in the 
Other for “ fraud.” 

Act V. Scene 1.—Let any reader 
who has an car read the opening 
speech of Leonato, and he will per¬ 
ceive at once how grievously its effect 
i.9 damaged by the insertion of the 
words “ to me" in this line. 

“ And Md him speak (/o me) of patience," 

In the same speech the following lines 
arc a problem. Leonato, rebuffing 
his comforters, says, “ Bring «> me a 
person as miserable as myself, and 

If such a'one will smile, and stroke his 
beard. 


And, son'ouo wag! erg. Hem, when he 
should groan, 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfor¬ 
tune drunk 

With esndiewasters, bring him yet to me, 

And I of him will gather patience." 

“ And sorrow wag! cry," is themaia 
difficulty. Johnson explains it thus: 

“ If such a one will smile, and stroke 
his beard, and cry, Sorrow, begone!" 
This, in our opinion, is quite satisfac¬ 
tory ; but wbat is the philology ot the 
word “wag?” We believe it to bo 
the Gerpan word “ weg”—away—off 
with you. The MS. corrector cuts 
the knot which he cannot untie, by 
reading call sorrow joy.” Tliis is a 
gloss, not a reparation of the text. 

Act V. Scene 4.—We may be as¬ 
sured that a far finer sense is con¬ 
tained under Hero’s expression, when 
she says, according to the common 
reading, 

“ One Hero died hfikd, but I do Ibc," 
than under the pseudo-emendation, 

“ One Hero died Mi-d, but I do live.” 

Love’s Labour Lost — Act I. 
Scene 1.—Wc agree with Mr Uyee * 
in thiukiug that a quibble is in¬ 
tended ill Birou’s speech, when be 
says that he and his friends will 
“ cUmh in the meri’iuess, ’ according 
as the absurd style of Armado’s letter 
shall give them cause. At any rate, 
nothing can be poorer than tlie MS. • 
correction of this place, “ •■Iiimo in 
the merriness.” Wc think, hoivever, 
that the corrector ifright in giving the 
words, " Sirrah, come on,” to Dull 
the constable, and not to Biron, to 
whom they arc usually assigned. We 
also consider the change of manager 
into armiger rather a happy altera¬ 
tion ; at any rate, we can say this of 
it, that had armige.r been the received 
rc<ading, we should not have been dis¬ 
posed to accept manager in its place. 
This is a compliment which we can 
pay to very few of the MS. correc¬ 
tions. Had they formed the original 
text, and had the original text formed 
the marginalia, we should have had 
little hesitation as to which w'e would, 
in most cases, adopt. On the ground 
of their internal evidence—that is, of 
their superior excellence—the margi¬ 
nalia would certainly^ave obtained 
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the Difference- Tlie paasago to which 
we refer ia this--“Adiea, valour 1” 
says the fantastical Armado, ‘^rust 
rapier I bo still driiM, for yowf 
is in love.” This reading, we think, is 
worthy of being perpetuated in a note, 
though scarcely entitled, to bo elovate'd 
into the text. 

Act III. Scene 1. —^The corrector 
very soon relapses into his blunders. 
Passing over several, here is one, not 
so conspicuous perhaj^s, but as de¬ 
cided as any into which he has fallen. 
Armada speaking to Moth his page, 
says, “ Fetch hither the swain (/. e., 
Costard the clown), he must cany me 
a letter.” Moth r''plies, “ A message 
weU-svmpathcd—a horse to be am¬ 
bassador for an’ ass.” The MS. cor¬ 
rector reads, “ A messenger well-sym¬ 
pathised,” not perceiving that this de¬ 
stroys the point, and meaning, and 
pertinency of i\foth’&remark. “A mes¬ 
sage well-sympathised” means a mis¬ 
sion well concocted, an embassy con¬ 
sistent with itself, which, says Moth, 
this one is, inasmuch as it is a case of 
horse (Costard) representing an ass' 
—(to-wit, yourself, master mine.) Yet 
Mr Collier says that “ we ought un¬ 
questionably ^0 substitute messenger 
for message.” 

hloth, the page, having gone to fetch 
Costard, Armado says— 

“ A most acute juveual, v luble, and freo of 
grftce. 

By thy favour, sweet wclkLn, I must sig]j iu 
tby.face, 

Afost rude Melanchdiy, valour gives tliee 
place.” 

The ItrfS. corrector alters the last line 
nto “ moist-cyed melancholy and 
Mr Collier remarks, “ ‘Most rude mel- 
incholy * has no particular appropri- 
itencss, whereas ‘ moLst-eyed melan- 
:holy ’ is peculiarly accordant with the 
sighs Armado breathes, in due apology, 

•.0 tho face of the welkin.” No par- 
icular appropriateness! when tho 
‘uphuist is in the very act of apolo- 
[ising to the welkin for the breach of 
,aod manners of which liis “most 
udo, melancholy ” has compelled him 
0 be guilty. What else could he, in 
he circumstances, have called his 
lelancholy with any degree of pro- 
rioty? Oh, silly margins! yon have 
inch to answer for. You arc not 
aly stupid yourselves, but you are 
16 cause of stupidity iu other people. 


[Aag. 

Act IV, Scene l.-^Hftvbig eon* 
sidered the following passage rery 
carofiiUy, we are compelled to side 
with Mr Singer and Mr Dyce in fa- 
Tonr of tho old reading “ fair " against 
“faith,” which is ^vocated by the 
MS. corrector, Mr Collier, and Mr 
Hunter, Tho princess, giving money 
to the forester, whom she playfully 
charges with having ctllled her any¬ 
thing but good-looking, says— 

“ Fair payment for foul words is more than 
due. 

Fvrater. Nothing but fair is that which you 
inherit. 

Sec, see, my beauty will he saved 
by merit. 

Oh, heresy iu fair, fit for these <hiys ! 

A giving hand, though foul, shall have fair 
praise.” 

The new reading proposed is, “ Oh, 
heresy iu faith'' lint this change is 
not necessary; indeed it .spoils the 
passage. The princess, when tho 
forester compliments Imr, s.iys—“Sec, 
see, my bc.auty will be saved ” (not 
on its own accoiuit, for, in this man’s 
ojiinion, I have little or none) but “by 
merit,” that is, because I have given 
him money. lie calls me an angel of 
light hocansc I have given him half- 
a-crown. Oh, heresy in regard to 
beauty! bTone but the really bcniiti- 
ful ought to be so complimculed. 
Those who like me arc plain (as this 
man thinks me in his heart), and have 
“foul hands,” ought not to obtain/ho- 
praise — ought not to be praised as 
fair, however “ giving ” or liberal 
these hands may be. Tho heresy here 
playfully alluded tais the error of sup¬ 
posing that people can be beautified by 
their gifts as well as by their appear¬ 
ance ; just as a religious heresy con¬ 
sists in the idea that a person can bo 
justified by his works Jis well as by his 
faith. 

Act IV. Seme :l.—The following 
passage has given some trouble to tho 
commentators— 

• “Black is the badge of hell. 

The hue of dungeons, and tho sdtool of night.” 

Various substitutes have been pro¬ 
posed for tho word “school.” The 
variorum reads “scowl,” which was 
introduced by Warburton. Theobald 
conjectured “ stole.” The marginalia 
present “ shade,” which is as poor as 
poor can be. We believe the original 
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word “fdiool ** to right, ^d that 
the alloj^on is to the different badges 
and colours by* which different schools^ 
or sects or fraternities were formerly 
distingaished. “ Black,says the pas¬ 
sage before ns, “fe the hoc worn by all 
who belong to the school or brother¬ 
hood of night.” 

The context of the following pas¬ 
sage seems fairly to justify the MS. 
correction, by which “ beauty ” is 
changed into “ learning.” Beauty may 
have been a misprint. Loquitur 
Biron— 

For whoro is any author in the world 
Teaches such leartti/uf as a womau's eye ? 
Learning is but an adjunct to ourself, 

And where wo are our le.arning likewise is, 
Then, when ourselves we see in ladies’ eyes. 
Do w©,uot likewise sec our learning there? ” 


.-1 ' 
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access to better authbrii^ A 
possess—nay, of his titter 
to comprehend the poet; 'I yrduhl 
commend this example of ni^ skill 
their consideration. The enemnt^a 
with which the ladies are threatened; 
are encounters of words, wit combats;” 
and therefore it was quite natural that' 
they should talk of their opponents as 
“ charging their breath'against them.” 
We agree with Mr Singer; hut we 
willingly change “love-feat,” in this 
same scene, into “ love-suit,” at the 
bidding of the MS. corrector. 

“ Oh, poverty in wit!” exclaims the 
princess, when she and her ladies have 
demolished the king and his compan¬ 
ions in the wit-enconuter. “ Kingly- 
poor flout!” The hlS. corrector reads. 


This, we think, is one oi the very few 
emendations which ought to bo ad¬ 
mitted into the text. 

It is curious to remark, what we 
learn incidentally from this play, that, 
in Sliakcspcaro’s time, the words 
“ doubt ” and “ debt ” were pro- 
uomiced as they arc spelt, the “ b ” 
being soimdeU no less than the “ t,” 
and that it was the licight of affec¬ 
tation to say “ dout" and “ det,” as 
wc do nowadays. So changes the 
iwnna toquendi. 

Act V. SeSne 2.—The following, in 
tlic old copies, is obviously a mis¬ 
print— 

“S<» would I o’ersway his state, 

That he should he my fool, and I Lis fate.” 

The variorum edition reads “ portent- 
llkc.'' In 3^26, Mr Singer published 
“ poteut-iike.” The MS. corrector 
suggests “ potentlyand this we 
rather prefer. 

When the princess is informed of 
the intended wit-assault on her and 
her latlics by the king and his lords, 
she exclaims— 

“ What iiro thoy 

That cJian/c llieir breath against ns ? ” 

“ To ‘ charge their breath,’ ” says Mr 
Collier, “is nonsense, and the correc¬ 
tor alters it most naturally to 

‘ What are they 

That charge the breach against us ? 

“ Should any one,” says Mr Singer,* 
“wish to be convinced of the utter im- 


“lulled by pure flout;” and Mr Singer 
“ has no doubt ” that “ stung by poor 
flout” is the true reading. We see 
no reason for disturbing the original 
text. A double meaning is no doubt 
iniondcd iu tlio expression “kingly- 
poor flout.” ht means “ mighty poor 
badinage;” and then, a king being one 
of the performers, it also means “re¬ 
partee as poor as might have been 
expected from royal lips*;” these being 
u.xiially understood to be better fitted 
for taking iu than for giving out “good 
things.” 

Midsummer Night’s Dream — 
Act I, Scene 1: — “Near tho''"ajp« TSf 
Helena's speech,” says Mr Collier, 
“occurs this couplet’where she is 
stating her determination to inform 
Dcinctrius of the intended flight of 
Lysandcr and Iletmia— 

‘ Anil for this intelligeuco 

If I have thauks, it is a dear expense ’— 

uhidv” continues Mr Collier, “ is 
only just intelligible; but the old cor¬ 
rector singularly improves the passage 
by the word he substitutes— 

‘ And for this intelligcneo 

If I have thauks, it is dear reconumise.' *’ 

The old corrector is an old woman 
who, in this case, has not merely mis¬ 
taken, but has directly revei’sed Shake¬ 
speare’s meaning. So far Ifirom saying 
that Demetrius’s thanlis will be any 
“ recompense ” for what she proposes 
doing, llelena says the very reverse, 


* Tlte Text of ShaJeemean VindkoAed, &o.. p. 24. 
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ftiAt they l*« a severe ag|;ravatioii 
of licr pain. A 4ear expense '* here 
means a paiofnl porcliaeei^ ft bitter 
bargain. “ If f have thanfcii, tbe sacri¬ 
fice which I waJte In giving Demetrioa 
ll»is ittfonnation will be deobly fils- 
tneaaing to roe.*' Of conrae she woaUl 
moch rather that Demetrius, her old 
lover, did not ibank her for setting 
Wnt on the traces of his new nnstress» 
Thanks Vonld Iw a mockery in the 
Olrcniaataaces, and this is what Ik-lena 
means to say. Such is manifestly the 
meaning of the passage, ns may be 
gathered both from the woi’s them¬ 
selves, and from their connection with 
the context, which h this— 

I will go toil Inm of fair lli'rmia's tiiglit: 
Thoii to the vooil wi'i’, be to-moirow nigtit 
Pursue her ; and for this intelligence. 

If 11 .ave tbanks, it is* a dear e.viu>n-.i , 

But f,> rriit mean I to enruli my j .lin, 

To have hts wiht thither, and back again."' 

The sight of Demetrins, and not his 
thanhs, was to be Helena’s rtcov>pense. 

Act 11. Scene 1.—The corrcctur is 
unquestionably wrong*in his version 
of these lines. Of Titania it is said 
by one of the fairies, that 


A’iw R«tdi>uf$ in SA«Ae«//eare. 


[Ang. 


— Oh, tiike the touee, swaet. of 
mj iniiacotic« ; 

t#kes the meaiiiug, in lovo'* enufirtiicf 

That is, love pots a good construction 
on all that is said or done in the “con¬ 
ference,” or intercourse of love. ‘ ‘ Con¬ 
fidence,” the MS. correction, makes 
nonsense. 

.'Irf III. .Vmie 2.—The margins 
seem to be right in changing “ Vhat 
new.-i, my love V ” into “ Wliat i ican.s 
my love?" in the speech in I'hich 
llcrmia is appealing passionate v to 
her old lover liysander, 

.-Iff r. Scene 1.—But wo cannot 
accept the snbstilnlion of “hot ice 
and wondrous seething mow'' for the. 
much more Shakespearian “ hot ice 
and wondevuns steanye. snow.” The 
late Mr Barron Field's oxeellciikemeu- 
dation of the following lino.s is borne 
out by the ilS. eorrectiou— 

“ Thru know that I. one Snug the jonipr. am 
A linn'.s Jl-U, nor else no li.-u's dnii,'’ 

“ Fell ” moans akin. 'I'lio old read 
iiig was— 

“Then know (Ii.it I, a.> Snug (lie [oiioT, «m 
A (till, Alt, nor ti'O no lion’s dam." 


“ The cow'.ly-s ('til her |ien.'ioiici') he, 

Ill their gold conts spots you see. 

Those be rubies, fairy favoui'*," &c. 

The MS. corrector reads “ all ” for 
“ tall," an 1 “ cups " for “ coats," to 
the nianifest deterioration of the text. 
Mr Singer thus explains tiio matter, to 
the satisfaction, we should think, of 
all readers. “This passage has re¬ 
ference to the band of gentlemen- 
ponsioners in which Queen Elizabeth 
took so much pride. Thej' Averc some 
of the handsomest and taVest young 
men of the best families and fortune, 
and their dress was of remarkable 
splendour—their coats might well be 
said to be of gold. Mr Collier’s ob¬ 
jection that ‘cowslips are never tall,’ 
is a strange one. Drayton in his 
Nymphidia thought otherwise, and 
surely a long-stalked cowslip would 
be well designated by a fairy as tall." 

yltf II. Scene 3.—The alteration of 
“conference" into “confidence" in 
the following lines is an imjtrovcmcnt, 
most decidedly, for the worse. Ly- 
sandcr and Hermia arc going to sleep 
in the wood. She says to him— 

Nay, good I^sandor, for my pako, my dear, 
Lye iurthcr off yet, do not lye so near. 


This ought to go into tlic text, if it 
has not done so already. 

Tni: MKKrii.vxT of Vknick—.I cf 
i. Scene 1.—In the folhoviiig passage 
the margins make ratluT a good hit 
in restoring “ when” of the old edi- 
lioi).s, Avhich had been convetted info 
“avIio,” and in changing “w’ould" 
into “ ’twould.” 

“ oh, my Antonio, I do know of thosc 
That theroforo only rue repurod ui^o 
For !>a>ing nothing, vtien, I am very sure, 
If they should t-peak, 'lu-ouUl almoi.t damn 
tho.so caiv, 

Which healing them would call their 
brothois fool.s.*’ 

Act 11. Scene 1 .—The Prince of 
Morocco says— 

“ Mitlike me not for my complexion, 

The shadowed livery of the burnished .sun." 

Altered by the MS. corrector into 
“burning sun,” which, saysMr Collier, 
“ seems much more proper when the 
African prince is speaking of his black 
complexion as the cfiects of the suu’s 
rays.” Mr Collier will excuse us ; 
the African Prince is doing nothing of 
the kind. Ho is merely throwing 
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brightness and- darkness into pic- 
tnresqne con trast—as the snnjs bright, 
or “ burnished,” so am I his retainer 
dai-k, or “ shadowed.” “ To speak of 
the sun,” continues Mr Collier, as 
artificially ‘burnished,’ is very un¬ 
worthy.” True: but Shakespeare 
speaks of it as naturally burnished ; 
and so far is this from being unworthy, 
it is, in the circumstances, highly 
poetical. 

Act' II. Scene 9.—To change the 
words “ pries not to the interior,” into 
“prize not the interior,” in the fol¬ 
lowing lines, is wantonly to deface the 
undoubted language of Shakespeare. 

“ ^Vhat many men desire!—that many may 
be mLant 

Of the fool multitude, that cliu>e by fchoAV, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth 
teach, 

Which pries not to the interior ; but, like 
the martlet. 

Builds in the weather, on the outward wall,” 

Act III, Scene 2. —The hfS. cor¬ 
rector proposes a very plausible read¬ 
ing in the lines where Bassanio is 
moralising on the deceitfulucss of ex¬ 
ternal appearance. 

“ Tliufi ornament is hut the guiled biuf 

To a moit dangerous sea, the beauteovis 
.-eai f 

Veiling aw Indian beauty; in a word, • 

The seeifiing truth which cunning times 
put on, 

To entrap the wisest.” 

The coiTCctor proposes to put a full 
stop after Indian, and ,to read on— 
“beauty, in a word,” (is) “theseem¬ 
ing truth,” i&e. Mr Singer saj’s, 
“ this variation in the pointing is no 
novelty; it occurs in an edition of 
Shakespeare, publislied by Scott and 
Webster in 1§313, and has been satis¬ 
factorily shown to bo erroneous and 
untonabic by a correspondent in iVbfcs 
and Queries, vol. v. p. 489.” We regret 
that it is not in our power, at this 
time, to consult the volume of Notes 
and Queries referred to; but we con¬ 
fess that we see no very serious ob¬ 
jection to this new reading, except 
the awkwardness and peculiarly uu- 
Shakespearian character of the con¬ 
struction which it presents, ’. hat 
there is a difficulty in the passage is 
evident from tlie changes that have 
been proposed. Sir Thomas Ilanmer 


gaye “ Indian Singer, 

“ Ihdim which, however, he 
now abi^^ns, We still confess 
a part4ii%',%t.the old text, both in 
the words antPin the pointing. “ An 
Indian beauty” may mean the w^orst 
species of ugliness, just as a Dutch 
nightiugale means a toad. Still wo 
believe that a good deal might be said 
in favour of the MS. corrector’s punc¬ 
tuation. 

Bassanio, descanting on the por¬ 
trait of Portia, and on the difficulties 
the painter must have had to contend 
with, thus expresses his admiration 
of the eyes— 

“ITow could he see to do them ? having 
made one, 

Methinks, it should have power to steal 
both his, 

And le.tve itself Hti/urnishd.'' 

The corrector readt, “ unfinished,” 
which Johnson long ;igo condemned. 
“ Unfurnished ” mean.^, as Mr Collier 
formerly admitted, unprovided with a 
counterpart—« fellow-cye. 

Wc willingly concede to Mr Collier 
the “ bollen” instead of the “woolen ” 
bagpipe. And when he next “ blaws 
up his chanter,” may the devil dance 
away with his anonymous corrector, 
and the bulk of his emendations, as 
elTectually as he ever did with the 
exciseman. 

# 

As You Likk It— Act 1. Scene 2. 
—In opposition to Mr Collier, we 
take leave to say that Sir Thomas 
Ilanmer was nut right in altering 
“ there is such odds in the man ” to 
“ there is such odds in the men.'* 
What is meant to be said is, “ tlierc 
is such superiority (of stiength) in the 
man and “ odds ” formerly signified 
superiority, as may be learnt from the 
following sentence of Hobbes—“ The 
passion of laughter,” sa^'s Hobbes, 
“proceedeth from the sudden ima¬ 
gination of our own odds and enii- 
nency.” * Mr Collier’s man, who 
concurs with Sir Thomas Ilanmer, is, 
of course, equally at fault. 

Act I. Scene Z. —“Safest haste”— 
that is, most convenient despatch— 
is much more probable than “ fiistest 
haste,” inasmuch as the lady to whom 
the words “ dcsj?atch you with your 


* Moleswortli’s edition, vol. iv. p. 46, 
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safest baste” arc addressed, is al¬ 
lowed ten days to take kerself off iu. 

/lc< H. Seme 3.—When Orlando, 
speaking of his \jn)iatnral brother, in 
whose bands he expresses bis detor- 
mination to place himself, rather than 
take to robbing cm the highway, says, 

“ I will rftthi'i’ .suJjjict ini; t,o tbr niiilicc 
Of a dieeilul hlood, a>/'l yotulij hrotlur," 

the laiignagc is so strikingly Shakc- 
sperian, that nothing but the most 
extreme obtuscncss can excuse the 
]MS._corroctor’s perverse reading— 

“ Of a tlivork'd, aiul lilooily lirotlier.’’ 

“ Diverted blood,” says Dr John¬ 
son, moans “ blood turned out ol the 
course of nature; ” and there cannot 
* bo a liner plirase for an unnatural 
kinsman. 

At'f //. Srene 7.—^'riio following 
passage is obvioiislj' corrnj>t. Jacipies, 
inveigliiiig against the pride of going 
lincly dressed, says— 

“Dotli it not tlow ah liiaji-ly as <Iu' pea. 

Till tiial lliu rcii/ rciy laeai'.^ ilo oM) ? 

The ]\rs. correction is— 

“Till that tlio veiy means do cbli,” 

% 

Mr Singer suggests, “Till that the 
v'enrer's very means do ebb.” The 
two meanings are the same: people, 
carried away by pride, dress finely, 
until * their means arc exhausted, 
lint Air Singer keeps nearest to tlie 
old text. 

Art III. Srtnc 1.—“Capable im- 
pressuro”" must be vindicated as the 
undoubted language of Shakespeare, 
against the AIH. corrector, Mr Col¬ 
lier, and Air Singer, all of whom would 
advocate “ palpable impressure.” 

“ Loan hut on n rush, 

The riratvioe capuhtc mtj.n'SSHre, 

Thy jialni a moment keeps.'’ 

“ Capable impressure ” moans an in¬ 
dentation in the palm of tho hand 
siifliciently deep to coniaiu something 
within it. 

■* Aet IV. Scene 1.—Both the MS. 
corrector and Air Collier have totally 
niifundcrstood Rosalind, when she 
says, “ Afarry, that should you, or I 
should think my honesty ranker than 
my wit.” The meaning, one would 
^ink, is sufficiently obvious. 

Act V. Scene 4. —.And equally ob¬ 
vious is the meaning of the following 


lino, which requires no emendation. 
Orlando says that he is 

“As tho>c wlio fear they hope, and know tliey 
fear.” 

'J'hat is, he is as those avIio fear that 
they are feeding on jnere hope—hope 
which is not to end iu fruition—and 
Avho arc certain that tli^y fear or ap¬ 
prehend the worst:—a painful state 
to be in. Tlie marginal correction, 
“ As those who fear to hope, and 
know they fear,” is nonsense. 

Tlir. TamIXO Ol' THE SllURW.— 
Indncli'j/i. Sxne T .—Wc agree with 
the margins iu thinking that the fol¬ 
lowing line, requires to be amended, 
by tlic iii.®ertioii of “what” or “who.” 
In the dii'ectious given about tho 
tricks to bo played off on Sly, it is 
sa. J— 

“ And W'lieii he says ho is—say that ho 
iliv.'tin. 

The MS. corrector reads, properly 
as we think— 

“ Auil -win II ho i.ays he is, say that lie 

lllOillll.S.’’ 

Srrnr 2.—Tlicrc is something very 
feasible in the corrector’s glo.ss f'a 
the word “j.7/(r7’-ale.” h’or “ sb 
he writes “ Warwickshire,” ^nd 
Lave no doubt that “shiii (pro¬ 
nounced sheer) ale” is tho ti'uo read¬ 
ing. 

/It7/. Seme 1 .—Olio of the hap¬ 
piest and most undoubted emendations 
in Mr Collier’s folio, and one which, 
in his preface, he wisely places in the 
front of his case, now comes before 
us—“ethics” for “checks,” iu these 
linos in which Uranio gives advice to 
lus master Lucentio— 

“ Lot’s hti no stoics, nor no stocks, I pray, 
Or so th'\oto to Ai’i-stotle's cfuc/,s. 

As Ovid be an uitcast quite abjured.” 

We have no hc.^^itation In condemning 
“ checks ” as a misprint for “ ethics,” 
which from this time henceforward 
wif liopc to see the universal reading. 
Tt is surprising that it should not 
have become so long ago, having been 
proposed by Sir W. Blackstone nearly 
a hundred years since, and star¬ 
ing every recent editor in the face 
from among the notes of the variorum. 
Air Singer alone had the good taste 
to print it in his text of 182(5. 

Let ns here bestow a passing com- 
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mendation on Mr Hnnter for a* very 
ingenious reading, or rather for what 
is better, a very acceptable restora¬ 
tion of the old text, which had been 
corrupted by Kowc and all subsequent 
editors. In the same speech, Tranio, 
who is advising Lucentio not to study 
too hard, says, according to all the 
coniraou copies— 

“ Talk logic wi’ tli’ acquaintance that yon 
have.*’ 

The elder copies read— 

JSiilIc logic, wi’ th’ aequaintanco that yon 
have.” 

This means, cut logic, with such a 
smattering of it as you already pos¬ 
sess ; or,* as Mr Hunter explains it, 
“ give tlio go-by to logic, as satis¬ 
fied \\ itli the acquaintance you have 
alreaily gained with it." “ Balk ” 
ought certainly to replace “talk" in 
all future editions, and our thanks 
are due to Mr Ilimter for the emen¬ 
dation.* 

Ilow scaiidalou.s it is to cliange 
“mould” into “mood” in the follow¬ 
ing lines, addressed by Hortcusio to 
the termagant ICato:— 

“ ni.iid! how mean jou that? No 

mates fov you; 

Uttlesisyoii wore of gentler, niihlcr luonhl" 

Kate was not, at least so thought 
Ilortcnsio, one of those, 

‘ Quas raeliore Into Jin eii puccordia 1’itan.'’ 

Act II. Scene 1.—Wo .greatly pre¬ 
fer Mr Siiigcr’.s ameiulincnt of what 
follows to the MS. corrector’s. The 
common text is this:— 

“ I^i’lruchio (.to Kate).—Women were made 
to bejir, and so wore you. 

Katherine. ~ No tuch jade, sir, as you, if 
me you mean.” 

This being scarcely sense, the cor¬ 
rector says— 

“No such jade to leur yon, if me you mean.” 
Mr Singer says, 

“ No such load ns you, sir, if mo you mean.” 

Act IV. Scene 2.—“An ancient 
angel coming down the hill ” has 
puzzled the commentators. The lar- 
gins read “ ambler.” We prefer the 
received text—the word “angel” 
being probably used in its old sense 
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of messenger^ with a spico of the 
ludicron.s in its employment. 

Act T". Scene. 1.—Vincentio, who 
is ou the point of being carried to 
jail, exclaims— 

“ Tliu'* strangers may ho haled and abused.” 

The MS. corrector proposes “ han¬ 
dled and Mr Collier says that 
“ haled" is a misprint, and the line 
“ hardly a verse.” It is a very good 
verse; and “ haled ” is the very, in¬ 
deed the only, word proper to the 
place. On turning, however, to Mr 
Collier’s appeodix, we find that ho 
says, “ It may bo doubted wbotlicr 
‘ baled ’ is not to be taken as hauled; 
but still the true word may have boeu 
liantllcd,” This is not to be doubted; 
“ haled ” is certainly to be taken for 
hauled, and “ handled ” cannot have 
been the right word. 

Au.’s Wkj.l 'juat p:Kn.s Weix— 
Act I. Scene. 1.—In Helena’s .soliloquy, 
near the end of the scene, the cor¬ 
rector, by tilt? pet verso transpo.'sition 
of two words, changes sense into 
nonsense. tSIic says- - 

“ Tho mightiubl. tpace in fortune nature 
hriiigs • 

To join like liken and kins like native 
Uiiiign,” 

The lady is in dove with Bertram, 
who is greatly above her in rank and 
ill foiTuiic; and the meaning is, that 
all-pf>werful nature brings things (her¬ 
self, for example, and Bertram) which 
are separated by the •widest interval 
of fortune, to Join as if they were 
“likes” or pairs, and to kiss as if 
they w'cve kindred things. The MS. 
corrector reverses this meaning, and 
reads— 

“ The mightic.'it .-.puce in nature fortune 
bi'ingn 

To join like likes andki.<!a like native thii)gn»” 

But there was no “ space ” at all 
between Helena and Bertram in 
point of “ nature.” They were both 
unexceptionable human beings. They 
were separated ouly by a disparity of 
“ fortune.” Why does the MS. cor¬ 
rector go so assiduou-sly out of his 
way for the mere furpose of blun¬ 
dering, and why does Mr Collier so 
patiently endorse ids eccentricities? 
That is indeed marvellous. 
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Act 1. Scene 3.—Helcua says— 

“ You know my father left me some pre¬ 
scriptions 

Of rare and proved effects, such was liia 
reading 

And man Jest cxpeiience.” 

Kead “ manifold,” says the corrector; 
and Mr Collier adds, “ we may safely 
admit the emendation.” Retain the 
old reading, say we; “manifest” 
means sure, well-grounded, indisput¬ 
able, and is much more likely to have 
been Shakespeare’s word than “ ma¬ 
nifold.” 

Act III. Scene 2. —The countess, 
comforting Helena, who has been de¬ 
serted by Bertram, says-^ 

“ I pr’ythoo, lady, have a hotter cheer, 

If thou cn)p’us^e8t all the griefs are thine. 
Thou robb’tt mo of a moiety.’' 

“ The old corrector,” says l^Ir Col¬ 
lier, “tells ns, and we may readily 
believe him, tliat there is a small but 
important error in tlie second line. 
He reads— 

* If tbon engroBSest all the gsiefa os thiiio 
Thou robbest mo of .a moiety.' ” 

The small but important error here 
referred to is committed by the old 
corrector himself. The countess, to 
give her words in plain prose, says— 
if yon keep to yourself all the griefs 
which arc thine, you rob me of niy 
share of them. Tl.o context where 
the countess adds— 

“ IIo was my son. 

But I do wash his u.amo out of niy Mood, 
And thou .lit all my child,” 

seems to have misled the old cor¬ 
rector. Ho appears to have supposed 
that th» couute.ss had griefs of her 
own, occasioned by the conduct of 
her son Bertram, and that she pro¬ 
tests against Helena’s monopolising 
these together with her own. This is 
the only ground on Avhich “ as ” can 
be defended. But the answer is, that 
although the countess may have liad 
such griefs, she Avas too proud to ex¬ 
press tliera. She merely expresses 
her desire to participate in the afflic¬ 
tions which are Helena’s. This is 
one of the innumerable instances in 
which Shakespeare shows his fine 
knowledge of human nature. Wliat- 
ever grief a prond mother may/fc/ on 
account of a disobedient son, anger is 
* the only sentiment which ahn will 
express towards him. The w< 


however, had the conntess nsed it, 
would have been equivalent to an 
expression of grief, and not merely 
of indignation; and therefore wo 
strongly advocate its rejection, and- 
the retention in the text of the AA'ord 
n 31 *C 

Act IV. Scene 2.—The following is 
a troubIe.some passage.. Diana says 
to Bertram, Avho is pressing his suit 
upon her— 

“ I see that nicii make ropes, in sueb a scarre. 
That we’ll forsake ourselves.” 

This is the old reading, and it is 
manifestly corrupt. JlOAve, the ear¬ 
liest of the variorum editoi's, reads— 

“ I seo that men make hopes, in such affairs., 
Tl.at wc’ll forsake onrsolvcs."’ 

Malone gives “ in such a scene ” for 
“in such a scarre.” The MS. cor¬ 
rector proposes “ in such a suit." Mr 
Singer says “ that it is not necessary 
to change the word scarre at all: it 
hero signifies any surprise or alarm, 
and Avliat avo should now write a 
scare." We agi’co Avith Mr Singer; 
and, folloAving his suggestion, avc give 
our vote for the folloAving correction— 

“ 1 sec that men make hnpe.B, in Bucha sctirr 
That we’ll forsako ourselves.” 

'riiat is, I sec that men expect that 
Ave (poor women) Avill lose our self- 
possession in the flurry or agitation, 
into Avhich wc are throAvn by the ve¬ 
hemence of their addresses. 

Act V. Siene 1.—We Avillingly 
change the received stage direction, 
“ enter a gentle ast^ingcr" —a most 
perplexing character certainly—into 
“ enter a gentleman, a stranger,” a.s 
proposed by the old corrector, who, 
in this case, corrects like a human 
being. 

Act r. Scene 3.—To cliangc the fine 
expression 

“ Natuial rebellion done in the Made of 
youth.’’ 

int6 “ Natural rebellion dono in the 
Maze of youth,” is to convert a poeticism 
into abarharism. “Theblade ofyouth” 
is the springtime of life. Besides, 
there is an affinity between the word 
“natural” and the AA'ord “blade,” 
which proves tlie latter to have been 
Shakc.spoare’s expression. 

If “ all was well that ended well,’^ 
as the title of this piay declares to he 
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the case, the MS. corrections through¬ 
out it would bo impregnable ; for 
these end with one of the very happiest 
conjectural emendations that ever was 
proposed. Bertram, explaining how 
Biana obtained from him the ring, 
says, according to the received text, 

‘^Her insuit comma, and her modern grace 

Subdued rae W nor rate.'’ 

“ Insuit coming” has baffled the 
world. Tlic marginalia give us, “ Her 
infinite cunning and her modern grace 
subdued me to her rate.” It ought to 
be mentioned that this excellent emen¬ 
dation, which ought unquestionably 
to be admitted into the text, was aI.so 
started some years ago by the late 
Mr Walker, author of the “ original.” 

Twetfth NnniT, or What you 
wiix— Actfl.iicenci. —The following 
words in italics arc probably corrupt; 
but the MS. correction of tlio place is 
certainly a very bad piece of linkcring. 
Sebastian is speaking of his reputed 
likeness to iiis sister Viola—“ A lady, 
sin> though it was said she much re¬ 
sembled rue, was of many accounted 
beaut iftd ; bnt though I could not, 
u'ith such estimable wonthr, ovcrfar 
believe that, yet thus far I will boldly 
publish her,” i*tc. The margins give 
yc—“ But though I could not ivith self- 
cslnnation wander so far to believe 
that.” But who can believe that, 
Shakespeare 'would wander so far in 
his speech as to write in such a round¬ 
about feckless fashion as this ? What 
he really wrote it may now be hope¬ 
less to inquire. 

Act If. Scene V. —Malvolio con¬ 
gratulating himself on his ideal eleva¬ 
tion says, “And then to have the 
humour of state,” which the MS. cor¬ 
rector changes into the poverty of 
“ the honour of state,” overlooking 
the consideration that “ the humour 
of state" means the high airs, the ca¬ 
pricious insolence, of authority, which 
is precisely what Malvolio is glorying 
that ho shall by and by have it in 
his p>/wer to exhibit. 

Act III. Scene 4.—Wo never can 
consent to change “ venerable” mto 
“ veritable,” at the bidding of the ve¬ 
nerable corrector, in these lines— 

“ And to Ills imago which methought did 
promi&o 

Most venerable worth, did I devotion.'* 


“ The word ‘ devotion,’ ” says Mr 
Singer, “ at once determines tliat ve¬ 
nerable was the poet’s word.” 

Act V. Scene 1.—How much more 
Shakesperian i.s the line—“ A contract 
of eternal bond of love,” than the 
corrector’s 

“ A contract and eternal hond of love.” 

The word “ bond” is here used not as 
a legal term, but in the more poetical 
sense of union. 

Winter’s Tack — Act I. Scene 2 .— 
We agree with Mr Collier in his re¬ 
mark, that “ there is no doubt wo 
ought to amend the words of the old 
copies, ‘ What lady she her lord* by 
reading, ‘ What lady sAoit/r/her lord,’” 
as given by tlio MS. corrector. 

In the same scene, Leontes, expati¬ 
ating on the falscliood of women, says— 

“ Hut*were they fal.'-e 
At' o'erdi/'d hlnckii, a& wIikIh, as watcrti.” 

That is, as false as “ blacks” that have 
been dyed ag^in and .igain until they 
have beeoinc quite rotten. This seems 
sutHcicntly intelligible; but it docs 
not satisfy our anonymous friend, who 
proposes “ as our dead'blsicks that 
is, as our mourning clothes, which, 
says Mr Collier, being “ worn at tho 
death of persons whose loss was not 
at all lamented,” may thcrefyro be 
termed false or hypocritical. But 
surely oil persons who wear mourning 
are not hypocrites; and tlicreforc this 
new reading falls incfireclual to the 
ground. 

Act IV. Scene JJ.—We perceive no¬ 
thing worthy of adoption or animad¬ 
version till Avo come to the follow¬ 
ing. Florizel is making himself very 
agreeable to Perdita, whereupon Ca- 
millo, noticing their intimacy, re¬ 
marks, as the old copies give it— 

“ lie tolls lieT something 
That makes hex' bloud look ou’t.” 

There i.s something obviously wrong 
here. I'heobald proposed— 

“ He tells her soinething 
That makes her Mood look out." 

Something that calls np her blushes. 
This Is tho received reading, and an 
excellent emendation it is. But on 
the whole we prefer the MS. correc¬ 
tor's, which, though perhaps not quite 
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SO poetical as TJieobald’s, strikes us as 
more natural ami simple when taken 
with the context. 

“ Ife tells her something 
Which waken her blood. Look on't! (3t»od 
sooth, she is 

Tho queen of curds and cream.” 

On second thoughts, wo arc not sure 
that this is not more poetical ami dra¬ 
matic than the other. At any rate, 
wo give it our suffrage. 

iTierc is, it seems, an old tvord 
“jape,” signifying a jest, which we 
willingly accept on tlie authority of 
tho MS, coiTcctov, in jilace of the un¬ 
intelligible >vord “ gaj),” in the speech 
where “ some strclch-moiithcd rascal" 
19 OAiil “ to break a foul jape into the 
matter.” ThS reading hitherto has 
been “ gap.” This, however, is a 
hiatus only mediorritor drjlrndns. I'ho 
next is a very lamcutabic case. 

Act V. ,‘i.—Here the corroefor 
interpolates a whole line of his own, 
which Avc can by im means accejit. 
The miserable ljContc.s, gazing on tho 
snppo.scd statue of bis wife, Hennione, 
which is in reality her living self, 
says, according to the received text— 

“ Let be, lei t'O, 

Would T ^vc^c d<;ud ; but tbat n.i tbink.4 al- 
reaily -• 

Wiiat ^va!J In. tbat did make it? ’.ce, niylord, 
Would yon iioL di*om it bieatlied, and that 
tbo'io veins 

Did \eyly bear blood?"’ 

Here the train of emotion is evidently 
this : — Would 1 were dead, hnt 
that nietliiiiks :Urcady (he is about to 
add) I am, when the lite-liko npjioar- 
ance of the st.atue forcibly impresses 


his senses, whereupon he check.s him¬ 
self and exclaims, “ What was he that 
did make it"—a god or a mere man, 
&c. The MS. con-ector favours us 
with the following version— 

“ Let be, let be, 

Would I wero dead, but that nietliink.i .al¬ 
ready 

T am but deci'l, stone /aul-ivgn/ion stone : 
W'hat was ho that did mako it s-oo, my lord. 
Would you Jiol doom it bre.ithcd ?” 

The corrector is not satisfied with 
making Shakespeare write poorly, he 
frequently in.sLsts on making him write 
contradictorily, as in the present in¬ 
stance. I am stone, say.s I.eontos, 
according to this version, looking upon 
Slone, for sec, my lord, the statue 
breathes, those veins do verily bear 
blood, is not tliat a proof, my lord, 
the. thi.s statue is mere stone ? Most 
people would have considered this a 
proof of the very contrary. Not so the 
AIS. corrector, who is the father of 
the emendation; not so IMr '-Vdlier, 
who says tliat “ we m.ay be thanhful 
that this lino has been furnished, siqcc 
it adds so mneh to the force and clear¬ 
ness of the speech of Leojitcs,” Truly', 
AVC must be thankful for very small 
literary mercies ! iSIr Collier may' he 
as.sureil that the A'cry thing Avhich 
Lcontes says most strongly, by impli¬ 
cation, in this speech is, tliat he is iiof 
stone looking upon stone. 

Onr sjnice being exhausted, Ave must 
re-serve for uurnext Number the con¬ 
tinual ion of onr survey of Shake- 
.sp(>avc’s I’lay s as amended by !Mr Col¬ 
lier’s auony'inons corrector. 
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THK INSURRECTION IN CHINA. 


Two Frenchman have just publish¬ 
ed, at au opportune moment, a curious 
book. Oue of them needs no intro¬ 
duction here. Tlie readers who have 
twice cncouijtcred, in DlaclmooiVs 
pages, the vivacious and intelligent Dr 
Yvan, first under canvass for liour- 
bon, ami tlien roaming in the Eastern 
Archipelago, will gladl}’, wo are per¬ 
suaded, meet him again amongst the 
mandarins. This lime he is not alone, 
but has taken to himself a coadjutor, 
in the person of M. Gallery, once a 
missionary, and, since then, inter¬ 
preter to the French embassy in Ciiina 
—to which, it will he remembered, Dr 
Yvan was attuclic»l as i)hysician. M. 
Calleiy is author of a (^Jhinesc diction¬ 
ary, of a system of Chinese writing, 
and of translations from the same 
language. Wluni wo add that both 
gonthnnen, altliongli at present in 
France, were long and liitcly resident 
in China, iiiid(;r circumstances pecu¬ 
liarly favourable to Liu; acquisition of 
sound information respecting its state 
and politics, ami that thej have had 
free access to the archives of their 
embassy^ it will hardly be doubted 
that they have clliciently carried out 
their intention of giving a lucid ac¬ 
count of the origin and progress of 
the civil war now Avaging in that 
country, bringing it down to the 
present day. TJio co-oj)(‘ratioii of 
OJic well aciinaiutcd Avith tiio Chinese 
tongue must have been invaluable, 
and perhaps iiidispeiisablc to Dr 
Yvan, who, for his part, has evi¬ 
dently contributed to the common 
stock Ills shrewd and observant spirit 
and pleasant unatlected style. The 
book, which was published in Paris 
ill the second week of July, has 
reached us rather late for deliberate 
rcA’iew in the August number of tho 
Magazine, but there is still time* to 
give some account of its contents. 

“ The Chinese insurrection,” Dr 
Yaru commences, “is one of the 
most considerable events of the ore- 
sent time: politicians of all couiurics 


watch with curiosity the march of that 
insurgent array Avhich, for thi'Qe years 
past, has moved steadily onwards-witli 
the avowed object of upsetting the 
Tartar dynasty.” The 3)octor theu 
sketches, in a fcAv very interesting 
pages, tho chief events of Chinese 
liLstory during tlio first half of the 
present century, Avith particular re- 
fcrciico to tho biography of the last 
emperor, deceased in ISoO, and to tho 
situation of the Chinese empire at tho 
close of his reign. 

The late, emperor, who assumed, 
upon ascending thc throuc, tho name 
of Tao-Kouaug, P.rUliai'l Ifettson, Avas 
the second sou of Emperor Ivia-King, 
a feeble and incajiabK’ nioim,reli, Avhoso 
poAver was virtuall’- in the hands of 
an miAvovthy favomi-o, a certain Diu- 
Kiiig, chief of the eunuchs. In 

Chinese aniials, incidents of this kind 
a.’c, Ave arc told, by no means Tate. 
The eliicif of the ciumchs has ahvays 
great inJlncnce in palace intrigues, 
ami his degraded ©onditioii by no 
means constitutes, in.that singular 
country, a bar to his anihitiou. That 
of Liu-Kliig Avas boundless. lie 

aspired to the throne. Having gained 
over most of the military mandarins, 
he marched into Pekin—one dn^ that 
the emperor aims out hunting with his 
sons—a body of troops who.se chiefs 
AA'ore entirely devoted to him, and dis¬ 
tributed them in the neighboiirliood of 
tho palace. Ilis }dan was to kill the 
emperor and princes, and have him¬ 
self proclaimed by tho army. To- 

Avards CA'cning Kia-King and his 

eldest sou returned to tho palace, 
whoso gates hatl scarcely closed lie- 
hind them Avhen it Avas surroiuided by 
troops. In bis haste and agitation 
tho chief eunuch had not noticed that 
the emperor’s second son had not re¬ 
turned Avith hi.s father. The conspi¬ 
racy had just broken out, when that 
prince entered Pekin. 11c was aloud, 
in a hunting dress, with none of the 
insignia of his rank, and he rode 
through the streets unrecognised, 
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noting tho general tumult and con¬ 
fusion, whose cause he soon under¬ 
stood. Outside the palace ho found 
the ambitious ennnck harangning his 
partisans, and at once perceived that 
his father’s favourite, at whose inso¬ 
lence he had often felt indignant, was 
at the head of the revolt. Mingling 
with tho throng of horsemen, he drew 
near to the traitor; amidst a host of 
enemies, neither hi^ coolness nor his 
courage failed him. Neither did his 
skill; he tore from his coat its round 
metal buttons, slipped them into his 
fowling-piece, took a short aim at 
Lin-Klug, and laid him dead upon 
the spot! Upon their leader’s fall, 
the rebels fled, throwing away their 
arras, and the prince triumphaiitly 
entered the palace, wliose Ihroshold 
they had not yet sullied. Old Kia- 
King learned, at one time, his past 
danger and present safety, 

Tho prince who had displayed such 
happy promptitude and presence of 
mind, ascended the throne of China 
in 1820. Ilo was tlienflorty years of 
age. According to the custom of the 
princes of his dynasty, lie had married 
a Tartar—a big^footed woman. By 
her he had no* children ; but his con¬ 
cubines had borne him a numerous 
family. Tii China, law and usage rc- 
cogniao no ditterenco between legiti¬ 
mate and illegitimate children. All 
have Hie same rights of succession. 

“ During tho first period of his 
reign, Tao-Kouang selected ids minis¬ 
ters from amcftigst those statesmen 
who, in tilc eyes of the people, w'erc 
the faithful guardians of Chinese tra¬ 
ditions. Every nation that traces its 
history to a very remote period has 
its conservative party. In 'quiet times 
the government lies iiatnrally in tho 
bands of these representatives of old 
nation.al guarantees. But when it 
becomes indispensable to modify an¬ 
cient institutions, their exclusive at¬ 
tachment to things of the past becomes 
a real danger. This political truth is 
as percepfcilile in the history of the 
revolution of tlie Empire of the Centre 
as iu our own. Tao-Kouaug’s agents, 
Chinese to tbs backbone, and full of 
superb disdain for the barbarians, led 
their country into a disastrous war, 
because they did not understand that 
the moment was come for them to 
descend from the diplomatic elcvn- 
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tion upon which their presumption 
and European forbearance had so 
long maintained them. At a later 
period, the same spirit of resisUnce 
to the necessity of tho times brought 
on the insurrection whose history wc 
are about to trace, so that tho two 
most Important events that Chinese 
annals have recorded during the last 
quarter of a centnry, the war with En^ ^ 
land and the revolt of Kouang-Si, 
have been determined by the same 
cause.” 

Dr Yvan then gives an outline of 
the dispute with England, the conse¬ 
quent war and ultimate treaty, upon 
which it is unnecessary to dwell, 
since the circumstances are familiar 
to most English readers, although in 
Franco tliey liave been often distort¬ 
ed, and to m.any are but imperfectly 
knoAvn. He blames Lin, whom ho 
describes as being then “ a man of 
about fifty, Avearing the plain red 
button and the peacock’s feather with 
two eyes,” for his seizure of tho 
opinm, especially because, by his /.cal, 
activity, and by the terror he inspired, 
he had given life and vigour to tho 
Chinese custom-house, and had made 
a groat advance tOAvards the sup¬ 
pression of opium smuggling. “ In 
France, ” says MM. Calltery and 
Yvan, “Avljere ideas are not always 
just, it is taken as an established fact 
that, in the opium Avar, .all the oppres¬ 
sion Avas on the side of the English, and 
that right succumbed Avhen the treaty 
of Nankin was signed. Notliing can 
bo falser than this. Tho English 
smuggled on the coasts of tlie Celes¬ 
tial Empire exactly as smuggling is 
to this day carried on by foreigners 
on our coasts and frontiers; but it 
has not yet, that we are aAH-are, been 
established as a principle that govern¬ 
ment may seize foreign merchants 
and threaten them with death, npoii 
tlie pretext that vessels with prohibit¬ 
ed merchandise are riding at anchor 
ofi'* Havre or Mai-seilles.” It is very 
courageous of these gentlemen thus 
to tell their conntrj'men the truth. 
We hope it will not injure the sale of 
their book; we have small expecta¬ 
tion of its making many converts 
from the received opinion in France, 
that the pai't played by the English 
in the whole of the Chinese affair Avas 
that of wholesale poisoners, cramming 
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thcii* drag down their victim’s throat Dr Yvan, “have hitherto connived 
at bayonet’s point. at all that those English bandits have 

When Commissioner Lin had done done against order and justice, and 
all the mischief he could, burying the five himdred years honco our nation 
opium with quicklime, and bi'inging will still deplore its humiliation. In 
a British squadron up Canton river, the 5th moon of this year, moi’c than 
blazing at the forts, he was recalled, twenty Chinese were killed by the 
and Ki-chan replaced him. Ki-chan strangers : their bodies were thrown 
was a capable.man, resolute but pru- into the river, and buried in the belly 
dent; he saw that China had found of the fishes; but our high authorities 
more than her match, and at once have treated these affairs as if they 
accepted the barbarian ultimatum, had not heard speak of them ; they 
The emperor refused his sanction, have considered the foreign devils a > 
and inllictcd upon the unlucky nego- if they were gods, have taken no 
tiator the most signal disgrace any more account of Chinese than if they 
high functionary had endured during were dog’s meat, and have despised 
his reign. Poor Ki-chan was pnblicly men’s lives like the hairs that are 
degraded, his property confiscated, shaved off the head. Thousands of 
his house razed, his concubines were persons have lamented and been in- 
sold, and he himself was sent, an dignant; grief has penetrated the mar- 
exile, into the depths of Tartary. row of their bones," &c. &c. These 
Those who would know more of him absurd accusations and calumnies had 
need but refer to IVl'M. Hue and not, at the time, any iuflnencc on Ki- 
Cabet’s curious journey to Thibet, in’s political dcstinv. The emperor 
At Lassa, those intrepid travellers recalled him to Pekin, graced Jiim 
knew him well. Dr Yvan and Mr with new dignities, and made him 
Callery Avere intimate with another Mou-tchang-ha’s colleague. Those 
Chinese diplomatist, Ki-in, a relation two statesmen then tried to introduce 
of the emperor, who signed the treaty certain reforms, beginning witli the 
of Nankin, and whom they consider army, whose bows and arrows and 
one of the two greatest statesmen old matchlocks they exchanged for 
that Tao-Kouang had. The other was percussion guns—thus jumping clean 
;Mou-tehang-ha, the Cliincsc prime over the intermediate stage of flint 
minister or president of the council, and steel. A curious illustration of 
“ It is very probable tin*-the Sublime Chinese Immobility for centu ries. 
Emperor, the son of Heaven, never After a years’ trial, Ki-in reporfufT’ 
exactly knew what pn.sscd between the great perfection attained by arti- 
tho English and the Chinese. He fleers, olliccrs, and soldiers, in niauu- 
diorl, doubtless, in the consolatory factiiring and niakingmso of tho ijcav 
belief that his troops were invincible, implements of war. This Avas to- 
and that, if Houg-Kong had been Avards the close of Tao-Koiiaiig’s 
given, as an alms, to a few miserable reign. The conciliatory spirit and 
foreigners, it Avas because they had enlightened views of the tAA'O mini- 
implored tlie happiness of becoming sters gave promise of that practical 
his subjects.’’ The treaty of Nan- progress Avhich even the most cou- 
kin signed, Ki-in, named governor servative Europeans mu.st admit to 
of the tAvo provinces of Kouang-Tong be needed in China. Suddenly an 
and Konang-Si, took up his abode une.xpected and important event 
at Canton. By the disposition he changed the aspect of affairs, 
showed to bo on good terras with “ Upon the 2(5th February, 1850”— 
foreigners, and by bis enlightCHod thus does Dr Yvan, after his brief 
and progressive policy, he drew upon preliminary retrospect, commence bis 
him.^vlf the hatred of the bigoted second chapter—“ at seA'cn ojblock in 
populace, who accused him of leaning the morning, the aj)proacih6s to the 
to the barbarians and betraying his imperial palace at rel^iii Avere ob- 
sovereign. In innumerable placj.rds structed by a compact^c'rowd of man- 
he Avas held np to popular odium and darins of the inferior* classes^ and of 
vengeance. “ Our carnivorous man- serviiuls in white garments with yel- 
darius,’’ began one of these violent low girdles, conversing in a Ioav voice, 
and incendiary band-bills, given by whilst their features Avorc an expres* 
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sion of official grief. In the midst of 
this throng of subordinate fanction- 
arics, stood sixteen individuals, each 
attended by aservant holding a saddle- 
horee. These sixteen persons wore 
the satin cap fastened under the chin 
and surmounted by the white button; 
they had a girdle of belts; a tube of 
a yellow colour was slung over their 
shoulders, and they all carried whips. 
A great dignitary issued from the 
palace, and delivered, with his own 
hand, to each one of these men, a 
despatch closed with the imperial rod 
seal; they received it with a bow, 
brought each the yellow tube round 
upon his breast, and respectfully placed 
within it the official despatch. Then 
they mounted their horses, and the 
grooms fastened them to tlic saddle 
with straps that passed over tho 
thighs. When they were thus well 
secured, the crowd opened a passage, 
and the horses set off at the top oi' 
their .speed. These sixteen niessen- 
gors, known as Fcima, flying horses, 
were bound to got ovcv six hundred 
li —sixty leagues—in every twenty- 
four hours. They bore the following 
despatch to tlie governors-general of 
tho sixteen provinces of the Celestial 
Empire:— 

“ ‘ In great haste, tho minister of 
rites informs the Governor-general 
^that^ npon_tho .1 J.£h .of j.^o 
the JsMprcmc Emperor, mounted upon 
the <iragon, departed for the ethereal 
regions. In the morning, at the liour 
of his Celestial Majesty trans¬ 
mitted the imperial dignity to his 
fourth son, iSe-gu-Ko, ami in tho even¬ 
ing, at the hour of hat, departed for 
the abode of the gods.’ ” 

Directious for uioiiruing completed 
the despatch. Agreeably with tho 
constitution of the empire, tlie defunct 
sovereign had named liis successor. 
It was his fourth sou. But ho had 
deviated from ancient custom by a 
verbal nomination. Tho legacy of 
supremo power was usually trans¬ 
mitted, long beforehand, by a solemn 
act, deposited in a golden collcr, 
opened with great ceroraonj’- upon tho 
emperor’s death. Even in China, 
however, this last will and testament 
has not always been respected, and of 
thi? Dr Yvan digresses to give an 
example, which he considers as fully 
illustrative of Cbiucso manners and 


civilisation. The tale he tells abonuds 
in what Europeans would laugh at as 
burlesque inventions, bat which arc 
doubtless very possible occurrences 
amongst the Celestials. We shall give 
its pith in a few lines. Tsiii-chc- 
houang, the second emperor of the 
Tdn dynasty, was alreJtdy old and 
iulirm when he sent hi^ sou and bidr, 
Fou-sou, to superintend the building 
of the great wall, at which three hun¬ 
dred tlionsand men Avere Avorking. 
They did less to lengthen it. Dr Yviin 
insinuates, than modern travcllens 
have done. Whilst Fou-sou went 
north, accompanied by the rcn> AAUicd 
Mong-ticn, the greatest general cf his 
lime, tho emperor made a pilgriiniige 
southwards to the tombs of bis ances¬ 
tors. When far npou his road, ho 
felt death approaching, and Avrotc to 
his eldest son to hasten back to the 
capital. Tcha-Kao, the chief uf tho 
eunuchs, having to seal and forAA'ard 
the inissiA'e, audaciously substituted 
for it a forged coinmiiud from Tsin- 
che-honang lo tlio prince and general 
to put themselves to death, as a punish¬ 
ment for their offences. Next day 
the emperor died, and the infamous 
Tcha-Kao prevailed upon his second 
son, Hoii-hai, lo sei/e the crown. To 
carry out this usurpation, it Avas ne¬ 
cessary to conceal for a while the cm- 
pc'i'o»'’ariU‘\Mv lest the authorities and 
yonng piince.s at the capital shouhf 
proclaim tho successor he had ap¬ 
pointed. So the body, sumptuously 
attired, and in the same attitude as 
Avlieii alive, was placed in a litter, sur¬ 
rounded by a lattice, and by thick silk 
curtains, and Avhicb none approached 
but tho^o who Avero in the plot. 
The eunuch had proclamation made 
tliat the emperor, in haste to return, 
AA'Oiild travel day and night Avithout 
([uittiug Ills litter. At meal-times a 
short halt was made, and food Avas 
handed into the litter and eaten by a 
man concealed in it. Unluckily, the 
Aveathcr was very hot, and tho smell 
of the dead body soon became intoler¬ 
able. This would have revcalctl the 
terrible trnth, had not the ingenious 
eunuch hit xipon a device. IIo sent 
forward an ante-dated dcci cc by which 
tho emperor permitted oyster-carts to 
follow the same road as himself. This 
had previously been severely prohi¬ 
bited, on account of the intolerable 
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stencil emitted by tlie oysters—an 
enormous species known to naturalists 
as spondyls, of which, then as now, 
the Chinese made enormous consump¬ 
tion. The fishmongers profited by 
the boon; hundreds of thousands of 
the full-flavoured testaceans soon pre- 
coded and followed the imperial con¬ 
voy ; the decomposing corpse reached 
the capital undhr cover of their alka¬ 
line emanations, and was received 
with gongs and acclamations. Mean¬ 
while, the forged mandate of sclf- 
ilestruction was received by Ton-son 
andMong-tion. The old officer thought 
it bad policy to order a general in 
command of three hundred thousand 
men to commit suicide, and treated 
the mission as apocryphal, lint Ton- 
son, considering only his duty as a son 
and snbjeot, stabbed himself forthwith. 

The accession of the present em¬ 
peror was unattended by .niy such un¬ 
toward circumstances, notwithstand¬ 
ing the irregularity of his nomitiatioii, 
to which the formal Chinese attach 
much importance, lie ascended the 
throne without opposition, quitted, 
according to custom, the name he had 
till then borne, and assumed that of 
Ilifen-foung, which signifies Complete 
Abihidauec. Ills accession was hailed 
with joy by both the political parties 
into which China is divided, and w'hich 
the authors of this volume designate 
as exclusionists and progressive con¬ 
servatives. The former expected to 
find in him a stancli supporter of their 
principles. Jf they did not duticipato 
tlie rebuilding of the crumbling wall 
of China, they doubtless hoped that 
he would so fortify Canton river as to 
prevent ihajire-hoats of the barbarians 
from ascending it to the capital of the 
two Konangs. The progressive party, 
upon the other hand, thought that 
the son of Tao-Kouang, and the pnpil 
of KL-iu, would maintain peace with 
the foreigner, regulate the opium 
trade—as the English have done in 
India, and the Dutch in Malaya—and 
would introduce into the Chinese fleets, 
armies, and admiuistrations, those re¬ 
forms which lapse of time had rendered 
necessary. MM. Yvan and Gallery 
declare, that when they learned t -e 
empcTor’s death they at once antici¬ 
pated important events. It was to bo 
feared that the new sovereign, a youth 
of nineteen, would sympathise with the 


sentiments and wishes of those of his 
own age. And in China, whta« everjt- 
thing seems diametrically opposed to 
what we observe in other countries, 
the young men of education and the 
ignorant populace compose the high 
conservative party. These two classes 
profess the same hatred of foreigners, 
the same iusliuctive repugnance for 
foreign institutions. “They-arc re¬ 
actionary by nature, and by their at¬ 
tachment to national customs. It is 
the men of maturcr ago who, formed 
at the school of experience, appreciate 
th i arts and institutions of Christian 
nations. When wo were in China, 
Ki-in, befon) ho had undergone any 
disgrace, frccpicntly praised the gov¬ 
ernments of England, the United 
States, and Trance; and, at the same 
moment, Ki-chan, unj ustly precipitated 
from the summit of greatness, ex¬ 
pressed the same thoughts toMllf. Hue 
and Cabo.', in the holy city c)f Thibet.” 

For some time tlio new emperor 
disappointed all parties. Surrouiqlpd 
by flatterers, eunucli.s, and concubines, 
he reraaiiicd inactive in his immense 
palace, which equals in sixe one of the 
large European fortified towns. He 
went not beyond the limits of those 
gardens whose >valk3 arc strewn with 
sparkling quartz, and seemed absorbed 
by voluptuous enjoyments. Toliticiana 
were wondering at this long inac tion^. 
when one day the thundcr-clond btrrstT 
The .absolute monarch displayed his 
power; the reactionary party triumph¬ 
ed, The Tcldii Monitmr published 
the dismissal of Mon-tchang-ha and 
Ki-in, overwhelming them with at)ase, 
and declaring them degraded to in¬ 
ferior ranks. The documentwas dated 
in the. oOth year of the reign of Tao- 
Kouang—the year of an emperor’s 
death being always reckoned by 
Chinese cln-onologists as belonging 
entire to hi.s reign. The successors of 
the disgraced ministers were selected 
from amongst the bitterest enemies of 
Europeans, and their chief eflbrts were 
directed to neutralise the efl’ect which 
the contact of the barbarians might 
have produced upon certain of their 
countrymen. This departure from the 
policy of Tao-Kouang, who had placed 
entire confidence in Ki-in, and had 
loaded him with marks of e.steem, 
brought ill-luck to the' new emperor. 
Very soon after the victory of the 
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■cactionary party, the first news came 
>f the revolt of Konang-Si. 

There had been precursory syrap- 
oms of this insurrection. It had been 
urrently reported amongst the people 
hat prophecies had fixed the re-estab- 
ishment of the Ming dj'nasty to take 
lace in the forty-eighth year of that 
yclc, which year corresponded with 
l.d. 1851. It was further said that 
i sage, who lived under the last em- 
>eror of that race, had saved his 
laiidard, and had foretold that he 
vlio displayed it in the midst of his 
irmy should mount the throne. At 
he beginning of the insurrection it 
vas affirmed that the rebels marched 
joneath this miraculous banner, and 
,his was iraplisitly believed by the 
leoplc. “ The vulgar are incredulous 
)f the extinction of old royal races; 
t is never certain that their last rj- 
Hcsentativo is in his tomb : there are 
)coplc in Portugal who still look for 
he return of Don Sebastian, killed, 
,hrcc centuries ago, at the battle of 
Ucazar-Qiiivir.” An uneasy feeling 
oon spread fai' .and wide, with ru- 
nour.s of the defection of mandarins, 
[■lie legitimacy of the Tartar dynasty, 
iipl the uc<ieasity of substituting for 
!: a imtional one, were publicly dis- 
iussed. Here Dr Yvan translates an 
extract from an English paper, in 
vhich great Mnportance is attached 
TTHip iiisniTcction, and to the cry for 
eforni which on all sides was heard, 
riiis was in August 1850. He then 
laints the portraits of the emperor 
lii'‘n-foung, and of the pretender 
Dion-tfe. The former is twenty-two, 
he latter twenty-three years of age. 
iVithout entering into a minute de- 
jcviption of the physical and mental 
lualitios of the two personages, some 
jf which will incidentally manifest 
themselves as we proceed, wo extract 
a few leading traits of Tu'in-ti;, whose 
portrait forms the frontispiece to the 
volume wo are examining. “ Study 
ind vigils have prcm.aturely aged him. 
He is grave and melancholy, and very 
reserved, communicating with those 
around him only to give them orders. 
His complexion is that of the southern 
Chinese—a saffron tint. His impas¬ 
sible gaze seems to probe the depths 
of the human sonl. He commands 
rather by suggestion than by direct 
dictation. In a word” (and this re- 
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minds us of Dr Yvan’s own sovereign), 
“ he has the silent reserve of a man 
who has reflected a great deal befoie 
communicating his projects to auy 
one.” 

The Doctor then gives a China¬ 
man’s description of the pr- tcuder’a 
entrance into one of the numerous 
towns taken by his troops. “ I'he 
new emperor and his rdtinuc remin led 
mo of the scenes represented at our 
theatres, in which we are pIipwi the 
heroes of ancient days, tho. e wlio 
lived before we came under tho Tartar 
yoke. The persons who sin.ouudi'd 
Tifcu-1^5 had cut off their tails, hSl the 
whole of their hair grow, and, instead 
of the Chang buttoned at the side, they 
wore tunics open in front. None of 
the officers wore upon their right 
tliriinb the pan-tche, that archer’s ring 
which our maiidaiiu’s so ostenta¬ 
tiously display. The emperor w.a.s in 
a magnificent palanquin, with yellow 
satin curtains, carried by sixteen offi¬ 
cers. After Titn-t^’s palanquin came 
that of his preceptor, borne upon the 
shoulders of eight coolies; then came 
his thirty wives, in gilt and painted 
chairs. A multitude of servants and 
soldiers followed in fine order.” 
There is a most important point to 
be noted in this description—tho cut¬ 
ting off of the tail. It is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to repeat that the 
strange style of head-dress with which 
porcelain and rice-paper pictures have 
familiarised Europeans, is of Tartar 
origin, and, in the case of the Chinese, 
a mark of subjugation. It was thus 
that the victors marked the vaii- 
quislicd—compelling them to shave 
their heads, with tho exception of a 
spot upon the sinciput, the hair upon 
which was suffered to grow into a 
long tail. As a sign that they had 
thrown off the foreign yoke, Ti6n-te’a 
folio Wei’S cut off their tails. This bold 
act—a treasonable offence in China— 
was equivalent to throwing away the 
§cabbard, and caused a great and 
painful sensation at the court of Pe¬ 
kin, As a sort of counterpoise to it, 
tho celestial Moniteur, the Imperial 
Gazette, was made to publish a sup¬ 
posititious act of submission on the 
part of the rebels, in which they were 
made to prostrate themselves, declare 
their fidelity, and submit to stripes 
aud bondage. 


The ImwrecHon in China, 
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The person designated by the Chi¬ 
naman, in the account of the proces¬ 
sion, as Tieu-t^‘’3 preceptor, is his in¬ 
timate friend and privy-councillor— 
his only one—a very mysterious indi¬ 
vidual—whether his father, his tutor, 
or merely a friend, none know—who 
accompanies him everywhere. But 
we are getting ahead of our subject, 
and must glance at the commcnce- 
mont of the insurrection, previously 
to the appearance of 'ritn-te upon 
the stage. 

The province of Kouang-Si, whore 
the rebellion began, and which is 
larger than the entire dominions of 
many European sovereigns, is situated 
in the south-western portion of the 
empire, is administered by a governoi’- 
general, and forms part of the vice- 
royalty of tlie two Konangs. Its 
mouii<ain3 arc one of the curiosities 
of tlic Celestial Ein])irn; but, since 
tlie Jesuits of Pekin, no foreigner has 
been suffered freely to exploi o them. 
“ According to native travellers, tliesc 
masses have the form of various ani¬ 
mals, unmistakably representing a 
Click, an clepliaut, <S:c.; and there are 
rocks in which aie found encrusted 
fantastical animals, petrified in the 
most singular attitudes. Wc luno 
carefully exainincd*drawings of llichu 
figttrc.s, which reminded us of the spe¬ 
cies resuscitated by Juvier, and wo 
have convinced ourselves that Itic 
petrified animals are merely red stains, 
produced by oxide of iron, and acutely 
defined upon the black surface of the 
rock. The general aspect of Konaiig- 
Si is singularly lucturesqiie. That 
vast district offers points of view 
which Chinese artists have frequently 
painted. To European eyes their col¬ 
lections of landscapes have a strange 
character. Those inaccessible moun¬ 
tains that seem shaped by the caprice 
of hnman iningliiation, those rocks 
representing gigantic animals, those 
livers precipitating themselves into 
gulfs, over which arc thrown impass¬ 
able bridges, suggest an idea of fairy¬ 
land.' A glance at the map of 
Kouang-Si suffices to prove the intel¬ 
ligence and judgment of the iiisurg mt 
chiefs wlio chose that province for the 
commencement of their operations. 
Unproductive, by reason of its momi- 
taiuous character, the misery of the 
inliabitants ivas a powerful auxiliary 
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to the rebels. They found at once 
recruits for their array, and natural 
fortresses for their defence. The em¬ 
peror needed a far larger army, and 
much more efficient me.ans of attack 
than he possessed, to drive the insur¬ 
gents from their fastnesses. If de¬ 
feated iu the plain, they h ul always 
the resource of mountain warffiro. 
Dr Yvan compares the people of 
Konang-Si to the guerillas ivho iu 
Spain so severely havas' ed the Freucli 
ar'iiics. Like them, he says, they are 
sober, intrepid, little sensible of fa¬ 
tigue, and animated by a spiiit o', 
indepciideuco. After centuries of oc¬ 
cupation, the Tartars had not yet 
subdued the rcmole.'^t districts of those 
moiiutaius. 

The chief vegetable products of 
Kouaiig-Si arc cinnamon ami aiii- 
.secd. Its mountainous conforinatioii, 
and the dniw'ings of the Chinese art¬ 
ists, leave little doubt that it abounds 
in metallic depo«it3. lleiico a sociu- 
ing miracle, wliieh took powerful hold 
oil the imagination of ilic vulgar. Dr 
Yvan tells tlie tale tliii-.:— 

“ At the beginning of tho insurree- 
tion, the chiefs detcrniincd to mark 
tho date of their enterprise by the 
erection of a religious monument. For 
its foundation, labourers dug in de¬ 
composed rocks, which yielded readilj" 
to the pickaxe. They had at taine d... 
the depth of hut a few feet, wheiTT^y 
came upon lumps similar in form and 
ajijtearancc to tho stones in the bed 
ot'a river. Those liimpd w'cre observeil 
to bo very lieavy, and were carefully 
examined. I'hey proved to be silver- 
lead of great rkbuoss. It w^as from 
this pro^dcntial bank, it is said, that 
the pretender paid his first soldiers. 
Whatever the authenticity of the tale, 
it is worth noting by the collectors of 
legends, ■whose writings will one day 
divert the leisure of tho mandarins. 

. , . As if to confirm this nictal- 
lurgic miracle, there have recently 
been discovered in Norway silver dc- 
po.sits precisely similar to those of 
Kouaug-Si.” 

It ivas In August 1850 that the 
Pekin paper-s for the first time spake 
of (he insurgents, whom they desig¬ 
nated as robbers; but robbers would 
hardly have eskablisbed themselves 
iu one of the poore.sl di.stricls of the 
empire, remote from large towns and • 

o 
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liigh-roads The rebels showed no 
basfe to contradict these rumours, 
but rather allowed them to gain cre¬ 
dit, aud waited patiently in the south- 
H'cst part of the province, until the 
Celestial fifjers* should be sent against 
them. They were on terms of amity 
with the Miao-tze, a race of men in¬ 
habiting the wildest parts of Konang- 
Si. Dining one day with a Chinese 
functionary of high rank, in a pagoda 
at Canton, the author of this book 
received from him a curious accoiml 
of those people, which they noted 
upon their return iiomc, and " now 
publish. The Miao tze, the minister 
told them, are aborigines of the chain 
of mountains that extends from the 
north ot Kouang-Toiing (the south¬ 
ernmost province) into the central 
provinces of tlio empire. They ilwcll 
in small communities, never exceed¬ 
ing two thousand persons. Their 
houses- are built on post.s, like tlio-^e 
of the Malays, They arc warlike in 
disposition, and agriculture is their 
pnrsuit. The Tartars have never 
succeeded in subduing tlicm. Tliey 
have retaiued the old national cos¬ 
tume—have never shaved their heads 
—havealways rejected tlie anthority of 
the inuudarius and the Chinese cus¬ 


toms. Their independence is now a 
recognised fact; and upon Chinese 
maps a blank is left for the country 
they occupy, to signify that it does 
not obey the cniperor. For a great 
many years no attempt had been made 
to subdue them, when suddenly, in 
1832, they made an incursion, pillag¬ 
ing wherever they wenj;. They beat 
the Chinese troops sent against them, 
and wore got rid of only by diplomacy 
and concession. They liold little 
intercourse with their neighbours, 
and are greatly dreaded by the Chi¬ 
nese of the towns, who call them 
man-dogs, man-wolves. “They be¬ 
lieve them to have tails, aad relate 
tliat, wlieii a child is born, llie solc.s 
of bis feet are cauterised, to liardeti 
them, ajid rcniler him indefatigable. 
I'lie-ic are mere tales,” continued the 
Chinese minister, whom Dr Yvau 
describes as a young and elegant 
man, ami wlio is app.arently of the 
more enlightened party in ins coun¬ 
try. “ In reality, the Miao-tze 
are a very line and intelligent race, 
and their manners have a tendency, 
1 think, to become gentle." Such a 
race as this was evidently a most 
valuable ally for the insurgents, whoso 
first military movements put them in 
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possession of two large towns, in one 
of which three inandarius of high 
rank were killed fighting against 
them. Siu, governor-general of the 
two Kouangs, took alai-in; and upon 
learning that the rebels were coming 
fiis way, solicited the honour of mak¬ 
ing a pilgriniage to the tomb of the 
defunct einpepr. Tliis request was 
refused; and the troops he scut against 
the enemy were beaten and extermi¬ 
nated. Tlie anti([uated tactics of the 
insurgents—which would hardly haA'^e 
much success against any but a Chi¬ 
nese armj"—consisted in feigning a 
flight, and drawing their opponents 
into an ambuscade. 'Uhis succeeded 
several times running—not being, wo 
must .suppose, giuirdeal against in the 
Chinese twenty-foiir-volume treatise 
on tho art of Avar. Emboldened by 
their repeated A'ictories, the rebels 
crossed the frontier of Kouaug-Si, and 
entered Konang-Tt)iing, Avhorc they 
soon met with and mas.sacted, to tiie 
very last man, a detachment of im¬ 
perial trooi)3. 

Two jjolitical acts of groat impor¬ 
tance Avere now simultaneously ac¬ 
complished at Pekin and iu the insur¬ 
gent camp. In the Awmer jjlace, the 
emperor sent for Lin, the opiiim- 
biirner, and batje him go and put 
down the rebellion. Nutwilhstand- 
ing his grc'ut age, the austere man¬ 
darin promptly obeyed. As if by 
way of retort, the iiisnrgeiit.s issued 
a proclamation, doclaiing that the 
Mantclsou.s, Avho tor two tentiirics 
had hei’oditiii'ily occupied the throne 
of China, had no right to it beyond 
that of the strongest; that that nglit 
was common to all—and that they 
had an equally good one to levy con¬ 
tributions on the towns they con¬ 
quered. Thu Mantchons, they said, 
Avere foreigners, avIjo had complered 
the country by aid of a veteran arn»y; 
their right ol government consi.sted in 
possessing. 'J'his proclamation con¬ 
veyed tho leading idea*of the rebels, 
Avhich had previously been mendy 
rumoured. They declaicd legitimacy 
to mean possession; and at the same 
time intimated their intention of ex¬ 
pelling the Mantchons, and transfer¬ 
ring to Chinese Lands the maiiage- 
ment of the public revenues. This 
publication Avas the last act of the 
rebels in 1850. It coincided Avith 
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the death of Lin, which occurred in 
November of that year. The old 
commissioner Avas in his seventieth 
year, and sank under the fatigue and 
anxiety of his new command. 

The Chinese year begins iu Febru¬ 
ary. Its commencement is a .sort of 
commercial and financlHl crisis, Avlien 
everybody pays and calls iu his debts. 
In .lanuavy it Avas reported and be¬ 
lieved, in Canton, that the insurrec¬ 
tion of Kouang-Si Avas entirely sup¬ 
pressed, and that the celestial tigers 
had gained impcrisli.ablo laurels. In 
consequence of this good ncAvs, busi¬ 
ness resumed itfi usual course, confi¬ 
dence returned, and tho Cliinese 
“ settling (lay ” passed without disas¬ 
ter. It Avns a mere trick of tiie cim- 
iiing mandarins of Kouaug-Toung, 
who, in the interest of the commercial 
community, had fabricated the bulle¬ 
tins. Tho public satisfaction and 
tranquillity were soon dispelled by 
intelligence of the cutting otf of tails 
alieady mentioned, and Avhich admit¬ 
ted of no other interpretation liian 
“ War to tho Knife ! ’’ 

Li succeeded Liu as imperi.il cora- 
missiouer in Kuuang Si. The pusll- 
lauiinon.'t Siu Avas reduced four de¬ 
grees of rank, which is something like 
reducing a field-olliccr to an en.signcy, 
but Avas still lefj governor of tho two 
Kouangs. A very bad system Avaa 
pursued by the agents of tho ClTineso 
governriicnt—exemplified by tho fol¬ 
lowing incidents. In M.arch ISol, 
the little town of Lo-Ngan was taken 
by the insurgents, Avho bivictl a con¬ 
tribution, .seized the contractor of the 
Alot/t (Ic or ])awning cstablLli- 
ment, and fixed lil.s ran.soiu at luOO 
taels (about £t52<)). lie paid, and 
Avas released. Next day the. imperial 
troops drove out the rcbcl.s, levied an¬ 
other contribution, and squeezed 3000 
taels from the contractor! This man, 
Avho Avas infliu'.ntial in the place, and 
indignant at suirerlng sjiolialiou from 
tho.se who should have protected him, 
h.irangiied the people in the public 
square. spoke after liim, and 

at last the excited mob cut off their 
tails, SAA'ore that tho reign of tlie Tar¬ 
tars Avas at an end, and sent’ for the 
insiii gent.s, Avho came iu the night and 
mass.acred tho garrison. Other things 
concurred to inducedisuffectiun among 
the population to tho rciguiogdynasty. 
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Li took for his secon<l in command a 
ferocious mandarin, who, when gover- 
norofiho province of Ilon-Nsp, where 
the nse of opium was very i>revalent, 
had mlopted the barbarous practice of 
cutting olF the under lip of the smokers. 
l)r Yvau was in Cliina at the time, 
and saw several poor wretches who 
had been thus mutilated, and whose 
aspect was Iiorrible, the operation, 
performed by clumsy executioners, 
leaving hideous jagged wounds, “ very 
difTeruiit,” the doctor feelingly and 
professionally remarks, “ from the ele¬ 
gant scars so artfully and happily pro¬ 
duced by rarisiiiu bistourys.” The 
nomination of the cruel Tchang (in his 
case, as in some others, we spare the- 
reader the labour of reading his second 
and third names, which, altliongh con¬ 
nected by hyphens, are not, as wo 
perceive from Dr Yvan’s practice, 
inseparable from the first) was signi- 
licant. At the same period, and in 
one day, thirty-six persons, accused 
of conspiring against the safety of the 
state, were put to death at Canton. 
Dr Yvau doubts whether their ciiincs 
wer-e Ideally political. In China tliey 
deal in what he calls prophylactic jus¬ 
tice. The thkt)-5ix executions were 
perhaps a preventive measure, and the 
victims common malefactors, elevated 
to the rank of rebels and traitors. 

Yhe v may, liowcver, have been 
members of secret societies, whjeh arc 
very mimeron.s in China, and in those 
countries whither Chinese immigrate. 
At Singiiporo,'Conang, Batavia, Ma¬ 
nilla, we liavc known numerous adepts 
of the secret societies of the Empire of 
the Centre—a species of I'ree-in.isonry, 
whose ascertained object is the de¬ 
thronement of the Mantchous. 

“ In IfilS, we five<l for several days 
with a merchant of Chau-Toung, v lio 
clandestinely introduces arms into 
China. lie took n.s to a house in one 
of the dirtiest and least rcnutahle 
(piarters of the town, and wc ascended 
into a sort of garret. In that country 
garrets arc on the first floor. Ills ob¬ 
ject was to obtain our estimate of 
arms which some Americans had sold 
him. They were enormous swords in 
steel scabbards. The heavy blades 
were clumsily forged; but cheap they 
certainly were, having been delivered 
in China at tlie price of ten francs 
a-picce. On our entrance the Chinese 
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unsheathed one of these large blades, 
and uttered loud cxclamathms, gesti¬ 
culating the while after the fashion of 
the Chinese heroes one sees painted 
upon fans. Wc asked him if it was 
for the equipment of the invincible 
tigers ho purchased these arras. A' 
the question he smiled significantly, 
and showed us, by an expre.ssive ges¬ 
ture, the me intended to be made of 
them against the iniperiiii troops, 
rerlmps at this moment the gigantic 
Avc.ipons are in the rebels’ hands.” 

Neither the appointment of the ter¬ 
rible Tchang, the executions at Can¬ 
ton, nor the mendacious reports, 
porsevevingly circulated, ol imperial 
triumphs, checked the rebels. 
the contrary, they replied to all this 
violence and boasting by the proeht- 
inatiou of an emperor «)f their own, 
whom they called Tien-to, which 
means Crlt's/iat lie was in¬ 

vested with llio imperial jeliowrobo, 
and, (K)ntrary to 'I’artar usage, which 
forbids the reproduction of the sove¬ 
reign’s features bj”^ his subjects, his 
portrait was circulated by thousands 
of copies. From one of those prints 
]\OI. Callciy and Yvau have taken 
the IVontispicce of their volume. The 
head-dress and co.=s{ume arc those of 
the days of tlic Miiigs, from whom 
the pretender’s partisans declare him 
descended. 

Tlie. I'roclamafion of Tien-to may 
be said to close the fu>t period of the 
insiiiTeclioii. Dr Yvau points admir¬ 
ingly to the patient policy ot its chiefs. 
For a whole year Tien-te. was kept in 
the backgronml, his parti.«ans con¬ 
tenting themselves with spreading a 
report that there existed a descendant 
of the Ming.s. Then they proclaimed, 
but did not show him to the people, 

1 le returned to a sort of mysterious 
obscurity, and .shoved himself but at 
long intervals, to his eiithasiastic ad¬ 
herents. The rebellion now took the 
character of a civil war. The Emperor 
Ilii'.n-foiing, although deficient in po¬ 
litical judgment, and in that tact and 
penetration whicli enable a sovereign 
to make the best choice of agents, dis¬ 
played a good deal of energy; but this 
was too apt to degenerate into vio¬ 
lence. lie was certainly not well 
sei'vcd. Sin, still governor of the 
Kouaiiga, was unequal to the diflicnl- 
tios that every day augmented. The 
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iuhabitants of two ilistricis refused to 
pay taxes; tlie emperor ordered tlieir 
pinilslimtiiit; Stu sent a mandarin to 
bring the ringleaders before him ; the 
whole population rose, and pulled the 
officer out of his palanquin, ■which 
they broke to pieces, its occupant 
barely escaping with life. About the 
same time Tiyn-te set a price of ten 
thousand dollars on k'^iu’s head. Tlie 
placard containing the annonnceinent 
was affixed to the north gate of (Jan- 
ton, just as Sin was about to quit that 
city at the liead of three tlionsnnd men, 
to Join other forces directed against 
]vouang-Si. The viceroy was furious ; 
and as his palanquin passed through 
Oanton’s street, preceded by two 
gongs, and by a banner on wliich w'as 
inscribed, “ Got out of the way and 
be silent; here is tlie imiierial ooin- 
missioncr," he glanced savagely right 
and left, as if seeking some one on 
W’hom to wreak In'? % engeauc''. “ Tre- 
sently' he slapped liis band down upon 
the edge of his chair, and bade the 
bearers stop. It was just opposite the 
house of one, of tho.'<e poor artists who 
paint familiar genii and largo family- 
pictures. "I'lic painter had hung up 
some of his most remarkable works 
oi tsidc his house ; but strange to re¬ 
late ! in the midst of smiling deities, 
irritated genii, footless women flying 
along like birds iu ‘dlken vestments, 
there w'as displayed a decapitated 
in.aiidarin. The rank of the iicr.son.igc 
was unmistakably indicated by the 
iiisiguia painted on his breast. Tlie 
corpse was in a kneeling position, and 
the head, separated from the tiu'ik, 
was placed beside, a bcaver-hat bear¬ 
ing the plain button.” The unfoitu- 
iiato artist w'as called out of his shop, 
and kneeled trembling in the dust bc- 
lore Siu’s palanquin. In vain he pro¬ 
tested that the picture was painted to 
order, and hung out to dry: he w'as 
sent to the town-prison to receive 
twenty blows of a bamboo for phicing 
such ill-omened horrors ni)on the vice¬ 
roy’s passage, and Siu went njion his 
way, gloomily impressed by the double 
presage of the placard and the picture. 
Besides his three thousand men, he 
bad with him a host of mandarin.s, 
attendants, executioners, musicians, 
standard-bearers, and women, and a 
large sum of money, which he added 
to, upon the march, as often as he 


could. The women and the treasure 
were carried on men’s shoulders, in 
palanquins and chests. Dr Yvan re¬ 
lates the following curious incident as 
having occarred upon this march :— 

“They one evening reached a deep 
and rapid water-course, which had to 
bo crossed over a bamboo bridge. 
AVhon a part of the es«“ort had reached 
the farther hank, Sin stopped his jui- 
liintpiin, and ordered the coolies who 
cariied the treasure-chest to ciw.s 
slowdy' and eautiously. T’hcy' obeyed ; 
but just as they' reached the centre of 
the clastic bridge, a smldon shock 
throw them and their load into the 
water. T’hero was a moment of ex¬ 
treme confusion. The ohc.st had sunk, 
the nufortunale coolies were struggling 
again.st the stream, and uttering la¬ 
mentable cries, whilst Sin, furious, 
■w.as breaking Jiis fan for rage. T>uckily 
(ho coolies sw’ain like li.sli, and easily 
reached the shore. 'I'lu; viceroy was 
sorely tem])tc‘d to ba.stinado them upon 
the spot; but he reserved that plea¬ 
sure lor auothth- d.ay', and ordered the 
poor wretches, who sto.'d panting and 
torrilied before him, instantly to (isli 
lip (he precious chest, threatening 
them with a terrible chastisement if 
tliey did not find it. 'riiey stript oil' 
their clothes and courageously entered 
the w’aler; skilful divers, they cx- 
))lored the river’s bod, and, after qinny 
ell’orts, succeeded in getting xlie heavy 
chest atMiore. It w'as wet and muddy, 
blit otherwis(3 iininjiired. Sin had it 
jilaeod upon the slionldeVs of two fresh 
coolies, and the march w'a.s resumed. 
A few' days later, on reaching CIi.'io- 
Kiiig, his first care was to have the 
chest opened in his presence; but 
instead of his gohlen ingots, lie lound 
only pebbles and pieces of lead cavc- 
fully w'rapped in silk jiajier. 'J'hc 
coolies were auilacious robbers, who 
Jiad skilfully planned the exchange. 
T’lic viceruy set all his police on foot, 
blit ill vain ; the thieves liad dmibt- 
le.ss taken refuge in tlie insuigcnt 
country, Avhero they' and their booty 
were safe." 

A (Jliinese gentleman, well-dressed, 
comely, and of intelligent aspect, has 
lately attracted considerable attention 
in Paris, in whose streets and ])ijblic 
places he has been fieiiueiitly .eecn. 
lie is a friend and companion of M. 
CallcTy, and to him is owing the fao 
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simile of a Chinese map inclndcd in 
the volume under notice. It repre- 
senfs those provinces which the insur¬ 
gents have already traversed, from 
the mountains of Kouang-Si to tlie 
city of Nankin, the ancient capital of 
the Mings. A stream of red spots, 
running across its eentre, and in some 
places spreading out wide, Indicates 
the toAvns occupied by the rebels. The 
map is copied from one of the nume¬ 
rous charts published in China in 
1851, towards the end of which year 
the victories of Tien-ti‘’s troops were 
so numerous, and their progress so 
prodigious, that even the lying Pe/iin 
flazeltc ceased to record imaginary 
imperial triumphs. It must not bo 
supposed, however, that, in the case 
of the captured tow'us, occupation in¬ 
variably implied retention. The chiefs 
of fliC insurgenl.s heeded not the stra¬ 
tegical importance of particular itla<Ts. 
With the exceittion of a few fortresse.^, 
into which the pretender occasioiiully 
retired, they abandoned succes.^ively 
all the towns they’ too'lt, after raising 
contributions to pay their troops. 
“Tlwdr tactics,” s.ays J)r Yvan, “ arc 
those of the barbaiian chiefs who led 
the great invasions of which history 
has transmitted us the account. Tlie 
insurgents go straight before them, 
seizing, each day’, some new point, 
wliiyli they next day abandon. 'I'heir 
intention is evidently to cut their way 
to the capital. In a country where 
the ceutralising system jirevails so 
completely as oi China, tlie Mantchons 
reign as long as iVkin is in their 
power; but upon the day on which 
the descendant of the Mings enters 
the imperial city’, the provinces he. has 
marched through and left imcomincrcd 
will acknowledge his right, and sub¬ 
mit themselves to his authority.” In 
several ciiapters of Dr Yvau’s book 
W’C tiiul amusing examples of the mili¬ 
tary tactics of those strange barbar¬ 
ians wlio deem all others sncli. Thir¬ 
teen thousand imperialists advanced 
against the rebels near the town of 
Ping-Nan-llien. The rebels defended 
themselves feebly, and retreated from 
one posiihm to anotlier. When this 
had lasted sevcial hours, ami the 
weary pursuers were al»ont to desist, 
they suddenly found themselves in an 
ambuscade, entangled in a bamboo 
jangle, and attacked in front and flank 


by a strong body of rebels, with more 
than sixty pieces of artillery. Wlien 
General Ou-lan-tax got back to his 
camp, it was with half his army; the 
remainder had either been killed, or 
had deserted to the enemy. Sin, the 
valiant viceroy, safe behind the tliick 
W'alls of a fortress, swore by his meagre 
mustaches that lie would revenge this 
rout. “To that end, he borrowed 
from the ancient history of tlie king¬ 
dom of T’si a stratagem winch re¬ 
minds one of the Trojan horse, and 
of Samson’s foxes. He got together 
four tlionsand buffalos, to whose long 
horns he had torches fas'ericd; the 
drove was then given in charge to 
four thousand soldiers ; and the .x- 
pedition, prepared in tlje most pro¬ 
found sc'cresy, set out one night for 
the rebel oanip. Tt was anticipated 
that each buffalo, lhn.s transformed 
into a ,/ifrjf efmriot, would commit 
terrible ravages, kill all the men it 
could get at, au'i s'‘t lire to the camp. 
At first the honied battalions met with 
no obstacles ; the iiisnrgciits, duly ad- 
verti-^-ed of this splendid stratagem, 
suffered them quietly to advance. 
JViit before the imperialists reached 
the camp, tlie enemy, who observed 
all their movements by favour of the 
splendid iiliiniination, fell upon them 
nnexpeciedly’, as they’ had so often 
done before, and tlio same seenes of 
carnage were renewed. Tliis man- 
fpuvvc of Sill’s cost the lives of more 
than two tlioiusaiid men, and gives an 
idea of Cihinese prolicieucy' in tlie art 
ofnar. Ifad our sole knowledge of 
the affair been derived from tin* Aiiglo- 
Ohineso press, wo fhoiild have hesi¬ 
tated to leproducc it iiero. ; but we 
liavc bad opportunity of I'ollating the 
account given Ity’ 77/c Friend of China, 
with authentic ChiiiCiO documents, 
and they entirc'ly agree in tlieir nar¬ 
rative of this incredible occurrence. 
In the eyes of the 1’artar warriors, 
and of tile Chine.se themselves, this 
comical invention of Sin’s passes for 
a highly ingenious strategical combi¬ 
nation.” 

AVhilst snch were the disasters of 
liis armies, and the progress of his 
foes, what w-a.s the occupation of his 
Imjierlal Majesty, the Son of Heaven, 
Ili^n-fonng V Surrounded by favour¬ 
ites and courtiers, bo composed a 
poem, whose subject wms the heroic 
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exploits of his Tartar genera], Ou- 
lan-tn'i—the said exploits existing but 
in the general’s own bulletins! Ac¬ 
cording to MM, Yvan and Gallery, 
who have read a portion of the em¬ 
peror’s epic, it is an inflated per¬ 
formance, indebted in every line to 
reminiscences of the classic authors of 
the Celestial, Empire — the Chinese 
Homers, the Ariostos of rekiii ; so 
that the braggart general appropri¬ 
ately found a plagiarist bard. Aleau- 
while Siu, who had more conlidcncc 
in golden than in leaden ammiinitiou 
as a means of victory, oflered ninety 
thousand taels (nearly Ji;;lO,OOU) lor 
the heads of Tieii-te, his father, and 
his mysterious privy-councillor—that 
being, for each head, just Ihricc the 
snin at wliicli the insurgents had esti¬ 
mated his. lint no heads were brought 
in, and the viceroy, weary and de¬ 
spairing, implored permission to rot urn 
to Canton. To obtain sneh permis¬ 
sion, lie invented an iiigeiiioiis story, 
which the oflieial Telvin pajier was so 
unkind as to piililish. He repieseiiled 
to his master tliat tlic snbjeets of 
Donna Maria da Cloria, ([iieeii of 
rortngal, were prepaiing for an ex- 
jiedilion against tlie (.leleslial Emiiiro. 
lie converted the peaceable Macaisis 
into a band of j-irates ready to aid 
the iiisargents, and to apfnojiriatc to 
themselves tlie, province - Koiiaiig- 
Toimg and Fo-Kieii! With an em¬ 
peror, a general, and :i viceroy, .such 
astiie.se eliaiaclcrislic traits exhibit, 
I)r Yvan is .surely jiistilied in antici¬ 
pating tile early dissrdiilioii of the 
Cbinesp- Einiiire. Ijiider sueli eli'els, 
it is not snr])ri-ing when armie s ex¬ 
hibit neither disciidine nor courage, 
III the aiitunin of 18.''>1, tlie insurgents, 
having taken tliiee towns, respcctisl 
the lives and property of the inhabi¬ 
tants, By a proclamation, Tieii-te 
exhorted the latter to remain (piietly 
where they were, but permitted those 
who would not lecogiiisft his autho¬ 
rity to quit the place, taking vvitli 
theie all they conhl of tlioir goods and 
chattels. A (vinsiderable miniher ]iro- 
fited by this perinission, and doparteil, 
laden with the most valuable po tion 
of their property. 'I'hey fell in with 
a body of imperialist troojes, who 
Stripped them of oveiytliing, and killed 
those who re>i.sted. The niifortimatc 
victims of civil war reproached their 


spoilei*8 with their cowardice. “ Be¬ 
fore the rebels,” they said, “ you arc 
mice.; it is only with us that you aro 
tigers! ” 

From an early period of the rebol- 
lion, the maiidaiius endeavoured to 
discredit its banner and partisans by 
the propagation of lying inventions, 
some of w Inch had thedoubU* aimofex- 
citiiig the, Buddhist population against 
the insnrgent.s, and of rendering the 
Christians more and more odious to 
the young emperor. Thus they as¬ 
serted that the pretender really was a 
descendant of the Mings, but that no 
was a Catholic, ami that, wherevei he 
went, he npset pagodas and destroyed 
idol.s. Others allirmed that ho was of 
the sect of Chang-ti—that is to say, a 
I’rotehtant. Whilst noticing these 
stalonients, Dr Yvan contents himself 
vvitli reniai Ling that the name ofTien- 
te, clK-'-en by llio jn-etender, is [iiirely 
pagan. Another marm-uvre of tlie 
iiiaiidariii.s was to aiinoimeu that the 
insurgents had declared their iuteii- 
lioii, as .soon a.s they should liave at¬ 
tained to .supreme antlu.vit}', of driving 
the Kuropeaii.s from tne five ports. 
Thus they tlionglit to set the J-niro- 
peaiis against the insiuTectioii. But 
llii.s (lim.-<y fabrication wa.s easily seen 
through. Attempts vvore also made 
to east ridicule, on the iiisurgenfs, by 
the circulation of pauipldcts filled with 
ineredible, anecdotes. 

“ Ofle of tlie.se .salirlcvil jiroductions 
relates that 'fien-te, Jiaving ])eri>hed 
in nil accidimtal conffigration of his 
caTij|), lii^ wife hail had lii.s brother as- 
sas.-iiiiatod, and had seized the veins 
of government But, in .China, petti¬ 
coat government is inadmissible, and 
people never speak but with hopor of 
the- Emjiress Oii-heon, that Elizabeth 
of tiie K ist, wlio possessed herself of 
tlie Imperial power, and cxercisiul it 
for more than twenty years. In this 
respe.et, Chinese prejiuliee.s are so in- 
vineible. that the name of On-heou has 
been etliici'd from the list of the sove¬ 
reigns of the. Celestial Empire. For 
the Cliine.se, that hliameful reign never 
took jdacc. The idea of sove.reign 
power in a woman’s bands fills tbem 
with indignation ; yet they know that 
a woman reigns over that western 
people which conquered them, and 
that the English nation was never 
gp-ater or more glorious than under 
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tlio rule of Her ftfost Gracious Majesty, 
^^iioen Victoria.” 

'J’hc existence of a Cliristian ele¬ 
ment or iiiiinence in the ranks and 
councils of the iusurKcnts, which the 
in.iiKlariiis putforwa’nl, jnobably with¬ 
out any better grounds tliaii their own 
malicious intent, is traced, at a later 
period, by MiH. Gallery and Yvan, in 
a proclamation issued after several 
triumphs won, at short intervals, by 
the armies of Tien-te. In a prcviou.s 
proclamation, the pretender hail I’C- 
ferred, somewhat obscurely, to tlic 
idea of a federal empire, to be com¬ 
posed of several kingdoms dependent 
on one chief. Thi.s idea was more 
clearly developed in the inanilesto 
atlixcd to the walks of the capinri'd 
town of Yoiing-Gan-Teheoii, and 
signed, not by Tiea-te, although he 
was then present, but by I’i'n-kio, 
one of the futuic feudatory king-s, who 
dated it from the lirst year of his 
reign. It announced, in plain tevni.s, 
the plans of the insurgents. I'lioy 
Avoiild combine their fowes, niare.h on 
I’ekin, .and then divide the empire. 
The whole plan. Hr Yvan, who higlily 
lauds it, believes to have been con¬ 
ceived and elaborated by the secict 
societies. “ Bince the overthrow'of 
the Mings, and tlie accession of the 
Mantchous,” ho .«ays, “ those clan¬ 
destine associations, the intellectnal 
labordtory of declining countries, have 
lieeii constantly active. 'I'ln, most 
cclebs'atcd of them, tiic Society of the 
Throe Piiuciph'S, or of tlie Triad, is 
powerfully organised. In every part 
of China, and in all tho conntiies 
where Ohinosc ro.sido, are found mem¬ 
bers of this association ; and the chil¬ 
dren of the Empire of the (Jentre 
might say, almost without exaggera¬ 
tion, that when three of them are as¬ 
sembled together, tlicTiiad is amongst 
them.” 

But if the substance of TiiNn-kio’.s 
proclamation is politically important, 
to its form Hr Yvan asoign.s immense 
significance. lie recognises in it a 
new and regenerative element—that 
of Chiistianity. “ Its author.s speak of 
decrir> of llcacen. The}/ have pros¬ 
trated themseli'ts before the. Siqn'eme 
lleing, after hariua learned to adore 
Cod. Thcij hare striven to save the 
people from calamilirs. This is a style 
unknown to tho idolatrous Chinese, 


and foreign to Catholic language : to 
Protestantism is due the honour of 
having introduced it into China; and 
it appears that there really is, amongst 
the insurgents, aii indigenous Protest¬ 
ant, holding a very high rank, and 
exercising very great authority. This 
Protestant is, it is stated, a disciple 
of GntzlafF, the last secretary inter¬ 
preter of tlie government of Mong- 
Kong.” Having mentioned Gutzlaff’s 
name, I^IM. Gallery and Y'van—one, 
if not both, of whom appears to have 
know 11 him—give some curious par¬ 
ticulars coucoriiing him. They speak 
of liiin as an intelligent man, having 
extraordinary facility in learning lan- 
giiageSj and of his books as narratives 
in which a little truth is mingled W’itli 
very agreeable falsehoods. Born in 
Pomerania, thoie ivas nothing Ger¬ 
man ill his aspect; liLs features were 
Mongiil, and in his Chinese costume 
ho could not be distinguished from a 
Chinese. 

“One night, during our residence 
in Ciiiiia, we wore conversing about 
liiin witli the mandarin Paii-sc-tclion, 
wlio was a great friend of Ills, and one 
of us expressed his surprise at finding, 
in a European, the characleiistie signs 
of the tJhiiK'se race. 

“‘■Nothing is more natural,’ the 
mandarin, ipiiftly replied ; ‘ Gntzlatfa 
father W',is a I'okienose settled in Cer- 
manv.’ 

“This fact appeared to ns so extra¬ 
ordinary that ive should hesitate to 
mention it here, if Pan had not atlirmed 
that ho liad it from M. GntzlalY him- 
.«e]f.” 

We do not here trace the iirogrcss 
of the Insurrection in China, tho lead¬ 
ing events of whose earlier stages 
have, to a certain extent, been maxle 
know'll to Europeans b}' the public 
prc.ss; wliilst the details of its later 
period, and especially those of the 
siege and capture of Nankin, had not 
come to the knowledge of MM, Gal¬ 
lery and Yvan up to the very recent 
date at which their volume went to 
press. We have preferred to cull 
from this cm ions and uncommon 
book, traits and incidents which, al¬ 
though they may not bo of paramount 
importance in a political or military 
sense, exhibit, a.s clearly as could do 
the moist circumstantial narrative of 
the war, the character of people and 
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parties, and tlic probable eventualities 
of the struggle. There exists, it ap¬ 
pears, amongst tho Chinese—at least 
in certain i)rovinccs—so strong a ten¬ 
dency to assist the iusurrection, that 
the viceroy of the two Kouangs pub¬ 
lished a decree forbidding the young 
men of tlie towns to form themselves 
into voluii teer.cor|)s. In this cunning- 
ly-drawu-up document he thanked 
them for their zeal, and assured them 
tlmt the imperial troops amply sulliced 
to put down the rebellion. The fact 
was, experience had taught him, that, 
as soon as the volunteers were put 
under the command of a military mau- 
darin, and taken into the field, they 
deserted to tho enemy. 'J’heir aid 
w<mld have been welcome, could it 
have been relied upon ; for, at the 
very time the decree was issued, the 
imperialists were eiidunng daily dc- 
feat'«. whilsttlie insurgents, who cveiy- 
whcrc a])prupriatod piiblie money, but 
} espectod j)! ivate property, daily ac- 
quiredl'rosh partisans. 

In tho month of September 18 
'rieii-te. with all his court, and with 
his body-guard, which never quits 
him, took uji his ^piartcrs at a town 
within a few leagues of the svily and 
priidmit A'ictu-oy Sin. 'J'his person¬ 
age is the most amusing of all the 
strange characters we meet with in 
Dr Yvan’s pages. Crafty, cowardh', 
and particulaily careful of his person, 
be is a type of the Chinese, as Duro- 
peansnnderstaiid that nation,'of which, 
however, Dr Yv.ui leads us to believe 
that we ha\e but an iniporfcet notion. 
A short time before he found hiuis- If 
in the perilous proximity of tho insur¬ 
gent leader, Sia had been at his old 
tricks, frying to impose upon his 
tountrymeaj. Having caught a petty 
chief of the rebels, he ticketed him 
'J'ien-t(\ and sent him to Pekin in an 
iron cage. The ollicial gazette pub¬ 
lished the capital sentence pronounced 
upon him, which, according to Cliincso 
custom, was [irecedcd by the crinli- 
nal’s eonfeshion. This was a long 
doc'tmenf, drawn up, doubtless, by 
some Pekin in.an of letters, in which 
the spurious Tien-tc acknowdedgid 
his delinquencies, and attributed tho 
insurrection especially to a secret so¬ 
ciety founded byGntzlaff, the Ohang- 
Ti, or Protestant. Here was evident 
the perfidious intention of the exclu- 


sioni.st party to bring tho Christians 
into di.'-'crodit. 'J’lic execution of the 
sham Tii'm-te was si ill the leading 
topic of di.scussioii at IVkin, wlieii 
news came that the real pretender 
was still alive and aoti\o in tho 
mount fills of liLoHung-Si, whoncohe 
exeicu>ed his occult inlluence, and ob¬ 
served the i)r()gres3 of the revolt. 
When his pii'tendcd captor, Siii, found 
himself ill his immediate vicinity, he 
made no attcm|)t to caifiure him in 
reality; and soon afterward^ (in 
Jamiaiy of the pro.sent year) tint 
ollicer fell into dUgrace with his so¬ 
vereign, owing to the disasters tliat 
occurred under his government. lie, 
was deprived of his vice-royalty, and 
of liLs peacock’s feather with two eyes. 
Short I}' after the appearance of this 
decree in the r<kin Gazette, a inel- 
aiiclioly report was eircidated at Can¬ 
ton ; Sin. it was alVirmed, driven to 
despair by his di^gra-’C, had pjfisoned 
liinu-ielf. M'lien the circnm&tances of 
the act came to bo know’ii, the minds 
of Ids anxioiis'frieiuls were consider¬ 
ably rclieveil. He bad poisoned him¬ 
self with gold-leaf. 

“ The science of toxicology is about 
on a p.ar, in Cbiii.a, with the inililary 
knowledge of the generals of the im- 
lierial army. Mdicii a great iiersonage 
wishes to put himself to death, lie 
takes an ounce of gold leaf, rolls it 
into a ball, and swallows the valuable 
pill, cconling to the physiologists 
of the t'ch'Rti.fi Empire, the.so balls, 
once in (he stomacb,unrt)]l thcmse.lvc.R, 
and adiierc to the whole interior of 
the organ, lihe paper on a wall. Tho 
stomach, thus gilt, ciases to act, and 
the unhappy mandarin dies suffocated, 
after a few hoiir.-t’ somnolency - a 
mode of suicide which we recommend 
to despairing sybarites.” 

The year J8o2 closed as disastrously 
as it had begun. 'riiroiighout its 
whole course, the imperialists—or, to 
speak more correctly, the IroDjis of 
tho Tartar dyna.sly, .since there arc 
now two emjicrors in the field—had 
been invariably worsted, and tlic iu- 
surrcctioii bad spread far and wide. 
Stringeut measures were adopted by 
Hieri-foiing; his generals were warned 
that defeat would be promptly followed 
by their degradation, and even by the 
loss of their heads; Victory or Death 
was the motto they literally and com- 
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pnlsorily assnmetl Another evil was 
soon aflded to the many that assailed 
thn young emperor. Tlio imperial 
finances were cxhan3te<t; the Celestial 
Clmncollor of the Exchequer declared 
his penury, and denounced the man¬ 
darins who nominally-commanded in 
the insurgent provinces, Tliey would 
render no account of their steward¬ 
ship ; not a copper was to be got from 
them—that was hardly to be expected 
—bat they sent in fabulous “states” 
of lift troops under their command, 
and demanded enormous sums where¬ 
with to carry on the ■war. In thi.'i 
omorgciicy, the means proposed, and 
those resorted to, to raise the Avind, 
transcend belief. No di'sperate pro¬ 
digal, ree.klc.ss of reputation, ever 
adopted more, shameless expedients 
to replenish liLs purse. A mandarin 
propo.scd an opium mouopol 3 \ A 
similar proposal, under the. leign of 
Tao-Kouang, cost •o, minister hi.s 
place, and was near costing liim his 
life. Times arc changed ; llien- 
fonng, less .scrupulous, and notwith¬ 
standing his aversion to opium- 
smokers, was giving to the project, at 
the date of the la.st advices, his serious 
consideration.. Meanwhile, the ofli- 
cial neAv.spapcr published (1:1th No¬ 
vember IS.'j-J) a doeiunent, coinpri.sing 
twenty-three articlo.s, in which every¬ 
thing w'as put up for sale-titles, 
judgeships, peacoek.s’ feathers', man¬ 
darins’ button'';, oxemi)lioiiR fiOm ser¬ 
vice, promotions in tlie army. Tu 
this piddicatidn, a ciisnal itderence 
being made to the Engli.';h, they Avore 
still treated as barbanan;;; but, five 
inonth.s later (on the IGth Alareh 
last), Avbon the insurgents Averc before 
Nankin, and likely soon to be nithiii 
it, Celestial pride Avas so far humbled 
that Ave find the authorities eariie'stly 
and respectfully supplicating Chri.s- 
tian succour, in a circular addressed 
to all the representatives of civiii.'^ed 
nations, re.sident in those (biinese 
ports open to EiiropeaTi commerce, 
and especially to the consuls of Great 
Britain and the 'United States. For 
“ barturiaris ” was r.OAV substituted 
“ your great and hononrahh* nation.” 
To such an extent are carried Chinese 
vanity and conceit, that, Ur Wan 
asaares us, if the demand for aid Avere 
complied wdth by the English and 
American plenipotentiaries, the Son 
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of IL'aA’^en would instantly persuade 
himself that those Western people 
rank amongst his tributaries, and 
would very probably issue a ]'roclama- 
tlon announcing that his troops had 
subdued the rebels, aided by nations 
who had lately made their submission, 
and who had conducted themselves 
faithfully in those circiipistances. 

Meanwhile, the iu.''Urgcnts(“mploycd 
much more str-iightforward and satis¬ 
factory means of tilling their treasury 
than those resorted to in extremity of 
distrcs.s by the, Mantcliou emperor. In 
the month of February last they cap¬ 
tured Ou-Tcliang-Fou, a rich city of 
four hundred thousand inhabitants, 
t>ic capital of the province of Uou-PA 
A friend of ]\IM. Yvaii and Gallery, an 
intrepid traA eller, gave them a glow¬ 
ing description of this city, situated 
upon the right bank ot the Yang-Tze- 
Kiang, or Son of the Ocean—an enor¬ 
mous river, in Avhose w.ater.s porpoises 
disjjort themselves as in the open sea, 
ami AAliich allows the ascent of .ships 
of the largest burthen. Fi \'0 or six 
thousand (ami Ur \''vaii’s friend ex¬ 
pressly disclaims exaggeration) are the 
number of the junks u.sually at anchor 
before Ou-'rchang. The person re¬ 
ferred to .saw upAvards of a thousand 
laden Avith salt alone, and the tow n is 
an immense depot of China produce 
ami of European ami Aiuerican ma¬ 
nufactures. Chiiie.se jimks are the 
neisiost Ae.'-sels that (loat; tlu'ir crews 
are continually beating gongs and 
letting otf fireAvorks. 'I'lie (piiet of 
Ou-'l’chang may be imagined. It 
Avas on the, occasion of the capture of 
this wealthy ami important city that 
poor Sill AA'a.s deprived of his peacock’s 
ibatlier ami driven to internal gild¬ 
ing. “The, troubles of the south,” 
said the empeior in his proclamation, 
“ leave us no i -st by night, and take 
away onr appetite.” 

The foiirteeiilli chapter of L'lnmr- 
rcftimi ai Chine is chiefly occupied by 
a description of the five feudatory 
kings appointed by Ticn-tc (one of 
whom takes the title of the Great Pa- 
cilicator, wliilst the four others arc 
known as Kings of the North, South, 
East, and 'West), of the. Pretender’s 
luinisters, of the dress’ami olflcial in¬ 
signia of the various dignitarie.s, and 
of the cigauisatiou of the insurgent 
army, Avhich is regular and perfect. 


The Insurrection in China. 
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It also comprises a proclamation, ex¬ 
horting tho people to rise in arms 
against their tyrannical government, 
and whosS exalted and metaphorical 
style may be judged of by a single 
short extract, “ How is it that you, 
Tartars, do not yet understand that it 
is time to gather up your scattered 
bones, and to light slices of bacon to 
serve, as signals to your terror ?" Not¬ 
withstanding .such eccentricities of 
expression, which may possibly be 
heightened by extreme liter.'ilness of 
translation, the document has its im¬ 
portance, especially by reason of a 
tendenc.y to Christianity traced by 
MM. Callerv and Yvan in the com¬ 
mencement of one of its paragraphs. 
“ We adore rospeclfnlly the >Snpreme 
Lord,” says Ticn-t6, “ in order to ob¬ 
tain lli.s protection for the people.” 
Tho descendant of the Mings was now 
in fnll msirch for tlie city which, under 
the ancient dynasty he as.sumcs to 
represent, and proposes to restore, was 
the rapital of all China, With a for¬ 
midable fleet and an army of titty 
thon.sand men, the live kings appeared 
before Nankin. 

“This city, which contains more 
than half a million of inhabitants, has 
tliriee the circmiiferonce, <»f Paris; but 
amidst, its deserted streets are found 
large spaces turned np by the plough, 
and the grass grow.s upon the <]nays, 
to which a triple lino of shipping was 
Rr "nierly' moored, it is situated in 
an immense plain, furrowed by canals 
as nunieron.s as llio.se whiclj lraver.se 
the hninan body\ Jt.s feitile district 
is a net-W'ork of rivulets and of n.-vi- 
gablc water-courses, fringed with wil¬ 
lows and bamboos. In the province 
of Nankin groAvs the yellowish cotton 
rroin Avliicli i.s made tlio cloth exported 
thence in cnormons quantitie.s ; tlu're 
also is reaped the greater pait of all 
the rice coti.snmed in the empire. Tlic 
Kiang-Nan, or jirovince of N^inkin, is 
the richest gem in the diadem of the 
3on of Heaven. Nothing in old Europe 
can rn'c an Idea of its fruitfulness— 
neither the plains bf Heaiu e, nor those 
of Lombardy, nor even opulent Flan- 
iler.^. 'J’wice a-yeav its fields are 
covered with crop.s, and they vie’ j 
fruit and vegotable.s unintermpt* It' 

. . . We have had the hap ^ "s 
to sit in the shadow of the orcl ’vds 


which fringe the Oo-Sonng, one of 
the numerous veins that fertilise the 
province of Kinng-Nan. There we 
have gathered with our own hands the 
fle.sliy jujube, which traAclIers have 
often m'ntaken for the. date; the pome¬ 
granate, Avith it.s transparent grains; 
monstrous peaches, beside Avhich the 
finest produced at Monti euil seem but 
■vA'ild fiiiit, and the diospyroa as large 
as a tomata. We have seen the 
scarlet ]ilieasant and his brother o'" 
the pearl-tinted plumage rmining in 
the fields. 'I’liis province contains 
thirty-eight, millions of iuliabilant.'-’, 

“ To a Chinese nothing is beautiful, 
good, graceful, elegant, or taateful, bet 
what comes from Nankin or from 
Sou-'I’chcon-Fon. Wedded to rou¬ 
tine, Ave have but one. city Avhich sets 
the, fa.shions; the Chinese have tAVO. 
The fa.shionable.H of the Clclestial Em¬ 
pire aie divided int > tAVo schools, one 
of Avliich holds by Nankin, the other 
by Son-'Pclieoii-Fon. Jt. is still doubt¬ 
ful Avliieli of the tAVO avUI carry tho 
day. As to Fekin, the centre of gov¬ 
ernment, it li:i.s no Aveight in matters 
of pleasure and taste ; it has the ino- 
nojioly ofenmii. In Nankin resulc the 
men of letters .Slid learning, the dancers, 
painters, arclimologi.sts, jugglers, phy¬ 
sicians, poets, and ceh'brated courte¬ 
sans. In that charming city arc held 
schools of science, art, and jilcasnre; 
for pleasure is, in that country*, both 
an art and a science.” 

With thi.s inteiesting extract wo 
shall cnrieliide our article, alter «|Uot- 
iiig a, significant passage from a short 
pioclamafion Avliieli 'I'len-te’s agents 
iniAO lately ciieul.vlcd : 

“ As to tliose stupid priests of 
Bomldlia, and those jnggler.s of Tao- 
se,” it says, “ they shall all be re¬ 
pressed, and their temples and their 
monasteries .shall bodeinolishcd, aswcll 
as those of all the other corrnj*t sects.” 

MM. Callery ar.t Yviin anxiously 
spccnlate, a.s to wJm arc de.sigiiatcd by 
the Avords of/no rnnu/it serfs. Was 
the pn'o.Virnation draAvn Uf) by a dis- 
oipl .1 of Omfncius, or by a member of 
Ontzlairs Cliinesc Union? They ad¬ 
mit That for the present it is impos¬ 
sible to answer the question. 

I>nt Tien-fe'.s banner waves over 
Nankin, and the riddle may soon be 
solved. 
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talk about him for hours, cry tliem- 
selvcs to sleep, and recover him in 
their dreams. A large closet in their 
apartment was sacred to his memory; 
his clothes, his rocking-horse, his 
trumpet, his musket, his box of domi¬ 
noes, and a variety jf other peaceful 
and warlike implements were stored 
there, and served vividly to recall the 
image of their late owner. 

Rosa, waking in the morning with 
her face all swoln with crying, would 
indulge her grief with occasional 
peeps into the cupboard at these me¬ 
lancholy relics ; while Orelia,-}i more 
austere mourner, sat silent under the 
bands of FilJetfc, whoso sadness was 
of an infectious and obtrusive natiii'C. 
Kilty w'Oiild snitf, sigh, compress her 
under-lip with her teeth, and glance 
sideways through her red, watery 
eyes at tlie sympathetic Rosa. 

“ I dreamt of dear Juicy again last 
night, Orclia,” Rosa would say. 

“ Oh, liliss Rosa, so did I,” Fillctt 
would break in, eager to give audible 
vent to her sorrow,‘“and so did 
Martha. ]\rartha says she saw him 
like an angei; but 1 dreamed tljat 1 
saw him galloi)ing away upon Colonel 
Lee's horse, «aud that I called and 
called, ‘Master Jnleyl’ says I, the 
same as if it had been real, ‘ come to 
Kitty 1' but ho never looked back. 
And. the butler dreamed llio night 
before last he wms drawing a l^ottle of 
port, and just as he was going to stick 
in the corkscrew, he saw the cork was 
in the likeness of IMaster Juicy, and 
he w'oke up all of a cold shiver.” 

Conversations on this subject did 
not tend to cheer the young ladies’ 
couiiteuauces before they met Lady 
Lee at the breakfast-table. On their 
way down stairs they would form the 
sternest resolutions (generally origi¬ 
nating with Orelia, and assented to 
by Rosa), as to tlieir self-command, 
and exertions to be cheerful in the 
presence of their still more alHictcd 
frieild. They would walk up and kiss 
her pale, mournful face, feeling their 
stoicism sorely tried the while, and 
sitting down to table would try to get 
up a little conversation; till Rosa 
would suddenly sob and choke in her 
breakfast cup, and there was au end 
of the attempt. 

This melancholy stale of things was 
not conhned to the drawing-room. A 


dismal hush pervaded the household, 
and the servants went about their 
avocations with slow steps and wliia- 
pered voices. They took ar strange 
pleasure, too, in assembling together 
at night, and remembering warnings 
.and omens which were sui)poscd to 
have foreshadowed the mournful fate 
of the poor little barouet. Exactly 
a week before the event, the cook had 
been woke wliile dozing before the 
kitchen-fire after supper, by a voice 
calling her name three timc.s. and 
when she looked roniid there was no¬ 
body there. The very day month 
before his loss, the liousckct‘p'5r dis¬ 
tinctly remembered to have dreamt of 
her grandniothoi’, then deceased about 
half a century, who had a|)peared to 
her in a lavender gown trimmed with 
crape, and black mittens, and she had 
said the next morning that slio was 
sure something would Imppen ; in sup¬ 
port of which prophecy slic appealed 
to Mr Short the butler, wlio conlirmod 
the same, and added, on liis own ac¬ 
count, that an evening or two after¬ 
wards he had lioard a strange noise 
in the cellar, wdileh might have been 
rata, but he didn’t tliink it waa. 

The sight of Fillett, so intimately 
connected with the memory and tlie 
fate of her lost child, wma naturally 
painful to Lady Lee, and Kitty, per¬ 
ceiving this to bo the case, wi.suly kept 
out of her w'ay, devoting herself en¬ 
tirely to the young ladies. Self- 
reproach greatly increased the sharp- 
uess of Kitty’s sorrow for poor Julius; 
she accused herself of having, by her 
negligence, contributed to the un¬ 
happy catastrophe. She fancied, too, 
that she could read similar reproach 
hi the behaviour of her fellow-servants 
towards her; with the exception, 
liowever, of Noble, who, moiled at 
tlie sight of her meIanK.holy, and for¬ 
getting all his previous' causes of 
jealous resciitmeut, was assiduous in 
his efforts to console lier. 

‘“^Come,” said Harry, meeting her 
near the stables one evening—“ come, 
cheer up. Why, you ain’t like the 
same girl. Anybody would think you 
had killed the poor boy.” 

“I feel as if I had, Noble,” said 
Kitty, with pious austerity. 

“But yon shouldn’t think so much 
about it, you know,” replied her com¬ 
forter. “ It can’t be helped now. 
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You’re crying of yonr eyes out, and 
they ain’t a quarter so bri ght as what 
they M’as.” 

“ Ho, don’t talk to m i of heyes,” 
said Kitty, at the same time Hashing 
at him a glance from too corners of 
the organs in question. “ This is no 
time for such vanities. We ought to 
think of our sools, Noble.” 

Noble appeared to be thinking just 
then less of souls than of bodies, for 
in his anxiety to comfort her he had 
passed his arm round her w'aist. 

“ Noble, 1 wonder at you! ” ex¬ 
claimed Kitty, drawing away from 
him with a reproving glance. “ After 
the warning we’ve all had, such con¬ 
duct is enough to call down a judg¬ 
ment upon us. I’m all of a trimblo 
at the thoughts of what will become 
of you, if you don’t repent.” 

Perhaps Harry m iy be excused for 
not seeing any inin-ediatc cbnucction 
between the decease of hi& you ig 
master and the necessity of himself 
becoming an ascetic. Hut Kitty, in 
the excess of her pcjiitcucc, from 
being as lively and coquettish a wait • 
ing-maid as could bo found anywhere 
off the stage, suddenly became a kind 
of Puritan. It hapi»ened that at this 
time the members of a religions sec 
very numerous in Doddington, having 
been suddenly seized with an access 
of religioius zeal, held almost nightly 
what tliey termed “ revivals ”—meet¬ 
ings wheie inspired brethren poured 
forth their souls in extempore prayer; 
and tliose who wore not fortunate 
enough to o])tain pospcssioii of the 
platform indenuufied themselves by 
torrents of jiious ejaculations, which 
w^ell-nigh drowned the voice of the 
pnncipal oiator. Tliere is sornething 
attractive to the plebeian imagination 
in the idea of taking heaven by storm: 
the clamour, excitement, and eclat 
attending a public conversion had 
caused the ranks of these uproarious 
devotees to be recruited by many pr 
their hearers, for the most part sus- 
ceptil'lo females; and Kitty, going to 
attend these meetings under the escort 
of Mr Noble (who, with profou- d 
hypocrisy, affected a leaning towards 
Methodism as soon as ho perceived 
Miss Fillett’s bias in that direction), 
was converted the very first night. 
The grocer whose lodgings Oates and 
Bruce occupied was the preacher on 


this occasion, and his oloqaenee was 
so fervid and effective that, coupled 
with the heat of the place, it threw 
Kitty into hysterics. At the sight of 
so fair a penitent In this condition, 
many brethren of great sanctity has¬ 
tened to her assistance:, and ipiestioued 
her so earnest!}' and affectionately as 
to her spiritual feelings, some of them 
even embracing her in the excess of 
tlieir joy at seeiug this good-looking 
brand snatched from the burning, 
that Mr Noble, conceiving (en-one- 
ously no doubt) that they were somj- 
what trenching oil his prerogative, 
interfered, and conveyed her from the 
scene. After this, Kitty became a 
regular attendant at the revivals, and 
her demeanour grew more serious than 
ever, insomuch that Mr Bubbley, 
ignorant of this change in her senti¬ 
ments, and petitioning fur a mcctiug 
at the widte gate, received an unex¬ 
pected and dispiriting repulse. 

The i)ersuuuge who seemed the least 
affected by giiof of the household was 
the cat Pick. Pcrliaps ho missed the 
tcazings and tuggiiigs, and freiiaont 
Invasions of his majestic case, wliich 
he had been wont to sustain; if so, 
this was probably to him a source of 
private self-congratulation and rejoic¬ 
ing. Never was a cat so petted as 
he now was, for tlic sake of his de¬ 
parted master, witli whom ho .had 
been suoli a favourite. But Pick, far 
from tesrilying any regret, eat, lapped, 
purred, basked, and wa^jhed his face 
with his paw, as philosophically as 
ever. 

The Curate’s sonow at the event 
did him good—it distracted his mind 
from his own sorrows, and gave a new 
direction to his feelings for Hester. 
The unseUisliness of his nature had an 
opportunity of displaying itself on the 
occasion. The thouglit of Lady Lee’s 
grief had roused his warmest sympa¬ 
thies, and lie lougeil to comfort her— 
he longed to sit by her side, to Iiqld 
her hand, to pour forth words of con-, 
solatiun and hope. He had done tbi'Q 
but uot to the extent he could lUpp^ 
wished; he could not trust hi^t^ be 
for tliat. The Curate felt tl' " 
deep and tender pity for her ^yjis not 
all know what pity is qJatrer}’. She 
very near relations, man with prim 
were not more cloi remembered that 
Curate’s compaa3i‘)od long enough— 
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Lady Lee. Therefore .Tosiah, in his 
jnonienfs of exfremcat .sympathy, kcj)f 
ivateli and ward upon his heart, and 
said not all he felt. 

Bat he bethought himself of preach¬ 
ing a sermon on the subject, lie was 
conscious that his sermons had of late 
lacked earnestness and .spirit; and he 
would now pour his feeling.s into a 
discourse at once touching and con¬ 
solatory. lie chose for his text, 
“ l[f: was the on!y son of his mother, 
and she was a ividow." He had iu- 
tciided to extract from this text a 
liopcfiil moral, and to .set fortli power¬ 
fully the reu'^ons for lieing resigned 
and trustful vmdor such trials. But 
the poor Curate felt too deeply him¬ 
self on the occasion to be the initiislcr 
of comfort to others, and, breaking 
down half-a-dozen tiine.s from emo¬ 
tion, set all Lanscolc weeping. 

“ flow could yon make us all cry 
.so, Josiah?” asked Rosa, rcj»roacli- 
fully. “ Weren’t wo sad enough be¬ 
fore?" 

Tn f.ict, it seemed as if poor Julius 
might have lived long, and died at a 
green old age, without being either 
more faithfully remembered or more 
sincerely lanwiitcd. 

Finding them.'^clve.s disajipointcd in 
all their utlbrts lo comfort Lady Lee, 
Oi'clia and Rosa carno to the conclu- 
,sion tliat, so long as she rcm.ained at 
the lleroTiiy, she would n''' er cease 
to bo saddened by the image of the 
lost Juley. So they agreed it would 
bo Avcll to persuade her to leave the 
now sorrov fid .«ccne; and no place 
seemed <io likely to divert her sorrow, 
by making a powerful appeal to her 
feelings, as Orelia’s cottage. Here 
.she might recall her maiden fancies, 


CJI4PTEU 

The Squire’s preceptor, Mr Randy, 
saw with concern that ho could never 
hope to obtain undivided cm]/ire over 
's pupil. lie liad, it is true, con- 
•‘rable influence with him—knew 
bnraonred his foibles — as.sistod 
hh advice on diflicult points, 
in fact, become in various 
* necessary to him. Never- 
that Mr Dubbloy’s 
‘einalc fascinations 
•gered his position. 


ami renew her youth, while hot mar¬ 
ried life might slip aside like, a sad 
episode in her existence. 

“ We’ll all start together next 
week," said Orclia, when she had 
obtaiood Lady Lee’s sanction to this 
arrangement 

“ No,” said Rosa, “ not all, Rclcy. 
Yon and Hester shall go." 

“ Wliat docs the monkey mean ? ’’ 
cried Orclia. “You don’t suppose 
we’re going without yon, do you ? ” 

“ You know T should like to accom¬ 
pany you, Rclcy,” said Rosa, “ and 
yon know T shall bo dreadfully ilis- 
con.solatc without you; but I must go 
and live with Josiah." 

“ Live with Josiah, indeed!" qnutli 
Orclia, with high scorn. “ What does 
Josiah want of you, d’ye think, to 
plague his life out? Hasn’t he got 
that Mrs wh.4t’s-|ier-iianic, his house* 
keeper, to take care of him and his 
property ? I’m sure I never sec the 
■woman without thinking of candle* 
ends." 

“ ’Tisn’t lo take care of him that I 
■^tay, but to comfort liini,” .said Rosa. 
“ You’ve 110 idea how low-,spirited 
Josiah has been this some time past, 
ever since bis friend Captain Fane 
■\ ent away. He has lost his interest 
ii< bis books and flowers, and sit.s for 
lioiu’S in thought looking so uiclau- 
cholv. Oh! 1 couldn’t think of leaving 
him.” 

Rosa persisted in this detcrraiiia- 
aon, and all the conccs.sioii they 
could obtain was, that as soon as 
Josiah recovered bis spirits .she would 
rejoin her friends at Orclia’s cottago- 
ISfeautime, the latter and Lady Leo 
made preparations for a speedy de¬ 
parture. 


XXXI.\. 

Mo had, indeed, attained the post of 
^•and vizier, but might at any mo¬ 
ment be stripped of bis dignities at 
the first suggestion of a hostile sul¬ 
tana. 

After long consideration of the sub¬ 
ject, Mr Bandy came to the conclusion 
that the most effectual way to esta¬ 
blish himself firmly at Moukstone 
would be, to take care that tbi.s other 
great power, whose possible advent bo 
constantly dreaded, instead of being 
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a rival, should be eutircly iu his in¬ 
terests. This seemed to him, theoret¬ 
ically, a master-stroke of policy; to 
carry it into practice might not be 
easy. As he was revolving the mat¬ 
ter in his mind one evening, after pass¬ 
ing through Lanscotc on his way home 
from Moukstone to Doddington, he 
perceived the’ Curate’s housekeeper 
taking a little fresh air at the garden 
gate. She h<ad heated herself with 
the operation of making her own tea, 
and leaving the tea-pot on the hob, 
to “ draw ” as she termed it, had 
come out to cool herself before drink¬ 
ing it. 

At the sight of her, Mr Randy’s 
air became brisker. He walked more 
jauntily—he swung and twirled his 
stick, instead of leaning on it—he 
placed his liat a little cu one side of his 
head—and he rc-bjUttoned his coat, 
which he had loosened in order to 
walk with more ease and convenience. 

lie was acqiiai iitcd with Mrs Greene, 
and frequently slopped to talk with 
her as he passcil; and, as he ap¬ 
proached noiv, he took off his hat, and 
made what would have l^een a very 
imposing bow had he not unluckily 
slipt at a critical moment on a pebble, 
and thus impaired the dignity of the 
obeisance. 

“A lovely evening, Mrs Greene,” 
said Mr Randy, wliosc courtesy was 
somewhat ponderous and antique, and 
whose conversation, when'he was on 
liis stilts, r.xthcr resembled scraps from 
a paper of the llambler than the dis¬ 
course of ordinary men. “ Happy 
are you, my good Miu Greene, who, 
‘far from the busy bum of men,’” 
(whenever Mr Randy indulged iu a 
quotation he made a pause before and 
after it) “ can dwell placidly in such 
a scene as this. A scene,” added Mr 
Randy, looking round at the house 
and garden with a gratified air—“ a 
scene that Ilorrus would have revelled 
in. A pleas-int life, is it not, m}'^ good 
madam?” 

“ It’s lonesome,” said Mrs Greene. 

“The better for meditation,” return¬ 
ed Mr Randy didactically. “ \\ hat 
says the poet ?—* My mind to me a 
kingdom is,’—and who could desire a 
fairer dominion ? Ay,” (shaking his 
head and smiling seriously) “ with a 
few favourite authors, ana with the 
necessaries of life, one might be con- 
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tent to let the hours slip by here 
without envying the proud possessors 
of palluses.” 

Though Jennifer admired this style 
of conversation exceedingly, she w’as 
hardly equal to sustaining it. “ Yon 
seem to be a good deal with Sqnire 
Dubbley, Mr Randj',” she said. 

Mr Randy answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, taking, at the same time, a pinch 
of snuff. 

“ He’s a queer one, they say,” said 
Jennifer. “ I should think ’twas tire¬ 
some for a book-learned gentleman 
like yon, Mr Randy, to be so much iu 
his company.” 

“ Not at all, Mrs Greene,” said Mr 
Randy. “ AVhat says the Latin 
writer?—‘Homo sum, nihil hnmanum 
a mo alicnum piito,’ which means, my 
good madam, that, being myself a 
hninaii being, I am interested iu all 
that appertains to humanity. I study 
the squire with much satisfaction,’’ 

“ He’s a gay man the Squire,” said 
Jennifer scntcnjiionsly. “ Why don't 
he marry and live respectable, I won¬ 
der ? Hasn’t he got a lady hi his eye 
yet, Mr Kandy ? ” 

“Marriage is a sermus thing, my 
good Mrs Greene—a very serious thing 
indeed. No,” said Mr R.andy, confi¬ 
dentially : “ what he wants is a house¬ 
keeper, Mrs Greene, such a one as 
some gentlemen I could name are so 
fortunate as to possess —a respectable, 
careful person, who could take care 
of liis domestic atfairsf and prevent 
him from' being fooled by any idle 
hussy of a servant-maid who may 
happen to have an imi>udenf, pretty 
face of her own.” 

“ I should like,” said Jennifer, 
with compressed lips and threatening 
eyes—“ I should like to see any such 
show their impudent faces in a house 
where I was. They wouldn’t come 
agJiia in a hurry, I can tell ’em.” And. 
indeed, it was very likely they would 
not. 

“ Ah,” said Mr Randy, in deep ad¬ 
miration, “ Mr Young is a fortunate 
man. He has secured a housekeeper 
whom we may safely pronounce to be 
one in a thousand.” 

Jennifer, though anstcrc, was not 
quite steeled against flattery. She 
looked on tiie learned man with prim 
complacency—she remembered that 
her tea had now stood long enough— 

r 
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anti slic suggested that perhaps Mr 
liaud^’s walk had disposed him for 
some refreshment, and sh»' should 
take his company during the meal as 
a favour. 

Mr liandy was not particularly 
addicted to tea: on all those points 
f(»r which it has been extolled—as a 
stimulant, as a refreshor, as an agree¬ 
able beverage—he considered it to 
be greatly excelled by brandy-and- 
wator. Uut the subject Just touched 
upon was one in which he was greatly 
interested, and he resolved to follow 
up an idea that had occurred to Jiiin ; 
so he courteously accepted Jennifer’s 
invitation, and followed her into the 
parsonage. 

JNIrs Greene’s room was a model of 
order, rather too mucli so pcrh.aps for 
comfort—and showed other traces 
of her presiding spirit in a certain 
air of tlirittiucss which pervaded it. 
Reigning supreme, as Jeiiuifcr did in 
the Curate’s household, she inighthave 
indulged in small luxuries at her 
pleasure had she possessed any taste 
for them, but the ])ractico of saving, 
for its own sake, atVorded her positive 
delight. The shelves were rather 
sparingly farnished with jam-pots of 
very small dimensions, carefully tied 
down and corded, and marked with 
the name of the confection, and the 
ycai'ofitsmauufaeture; various boxes 
and canisters, labelled as cobtaining 
dilfereut groceries, were securely pad¬ 
locked, as if they were iio^ likely to 
be opened on light or iusullicient 
grounds; the curtains rather scantily 
covered the wiudoAV, and the carpet 
was too small for the floor. 

Jennifer, unlocking the tea-caddy, 
put in tw^o additional spoonfuls of tea 
in consideration of her guest. Then 
she invited Mr Randy to sit down, 
which he did with great ceremony; 
while she placed on the table two 
saucers of jam, helped M” Kaudy to 
toast and butter, aud some of the 
sweetmeat, and poured out the tea. 
And Mr Randy observing that Jeiiui- 
fer transferred hers to her saucer, for 
the bettor convenience of drinking, not 
only did the like, but also blew on the 
surface to reduce the temperature be¬ 
fore the successive gulps, which were 
then both copious and sonorous. 

“ So the Squire’s not a good mana¬ 
ger, eh, Mr Randy ? ” said Jennifer, 


after some little conversation on iu- 
dilfcrent matters. 

“No comfort, no elegance,” said 
Mr Randy. “The superintending 
hand of a female is greatly wanted.” 

“ And does the Squire think of 
getting a housekeeper?” asked Jeii- 
iiifor. 

“ Tve not suggested' it to him as 
yet,” returned her guest, “ but I’m 
thinking of doing so, if 1 could fix my 
eye on a iiropcr person.” 

“ Rlc.'S mo, you’ve got no preserve,” 
said Jennifer, emptying, in a sudden 
access of liberality, the saucer of dam¬ 
sons oil Mr Randy’s plate. “ And 
there’s nothing but grounds in j'oi r 
cup—perhaps you’d like it a little 
strongi'r, sir.” 

“ No more, my good niadafli, I’m 
obligo.d to you,” .'iaid that gentleman, 
drawing away his cup, and covering 
it with his hand to show he was 
in earnest, so that Jennifei:, pressing 
ardently upon him with the tea-pot, 
very nearly poured the hot tea upon 
Ids knuckles. “ I’ve had qtdto an 
abundance — (piite a sufficiency, I 
as.surc you^ No, ma’am, things do 
not go on at Moiikstone precisely as I 
couhl' wi.sh ill ill respects. For in¬ 
stance, it would be agreeable to me 
sometimes to tiiid an attentive female 
to receive me — to say to me, ]\rr 
Randy you arc W'et, won’t you hav e 
a basin of soup to warm jou?—or, Air 
Raudy, it rains, you’ll be the better of 
a glass of spirits and water to foitify 
you against the inclemoncy of the 
elements. Mr Piibblcy is very kind, 
but those little things don’t occur to 
him.” 

“ Indeed, then, I think they might,” 
said Mrs Greene Avith warmth. “ The 
least he could do is to be civil. Tako 
some toast, sir.” 

“’Tis forgetfulness, Mrs Greene, 
not incivility—a sin of omission, not 
of commission. I flatter myself few 
men wmuld venture to be uncivil to 
me,” and Mr Randy clroAv himself up 
and looked maj estie. “ Then the want 
of a proper person in the house ob¬ 
liges him to look more closely after 
some small matters than is quite be¬ 
coming in a man of property.” 

“ Closeness,” said Jennifer, with, 
great disdain, “ is what I never could 
abide. I could forgive anything better 
than that.” 
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“ Well, well, Mra Greene,” said her 
visitor, waving liis haini, “ we won’t 
be hard npon him—he means well. 
Yes, I’ve been looking out for some 
time for a lady that would answer the 
Siiuire’s purpose.” 

“ And what kind of per.son would 
be likely to suit you ?” inquired Jen¬ 
nifer with interest. 

“ Wo should require,” said Air 
liaiidy, brusliiug some crumbs from 
Lis lap with his pocket-^iandkorchief, 
as he concluded ids meal—“weshould 
require a cliaracter not easy to bo 
met with ; —a sensible—respectable— 
experienced — discreet—per-r-son — 
and one, too, who would not give 
herself presumptuous airs, but would 
conduct herself towards me—me, Mrs 
Greene, as I could wish.” 

“Of course,” said Jounifor, “if 
she was beholden to you for her place, 
’twonld be her duty to make things. 
pleasant to you, sir.” 

“Ah,” said Mr Handy, “.(/on are 
both a discreet and a scn.sible porfcon, 
Mrs (ireon, I perceive." 

“i\nd as to terms, iVEr Randy," 
suggested Jennifer. 

“ As to terms, they would be hardly 
worth higgling about, INfrs Greene-— 
for, if the lady jiosse.sscd the manifold 
merits 1 have enumerated, a>id allow'- 
cd herself to bo guided in .all things 
by mo, wdiy, she would bo f/c /arto — 
that is to say, in reality—mistress of 
Monkstono, and might feather her 
nest to her own liking.” 

This was a dazzling prospect imleed, 
and w'ell cale.nlated to appeal to .lie 
heart of Jennifer. There was a grand 
indefinllencss as to the extent of power 
and profit which might be acquired, 
which she found inexpressibly allur¬ 
ing; for Jennifer w.as, after her fashion, 
ambitious, thougii her ambition w.\a 
of too practical a nature to set itself 
on objects Impelcs.sly i-oinoto,. 

Mr Handy perceiving the effect of 
what he had said, and considering it 
would bo well to give her time to di¬ 
gest it before‘entering into details, 
now rose to take leave. 

“ Good evening, sir, and th .nk 
you,” said Jennifer. “ When j^on’rc 
passing another day, I liope you’ll 
look in;” and Mr Randy, Laving 
promised to.do so, walked with his 
cnstoinavy dignity up the road. 

Mr Randy had not directly said 


that he thought Jennifer, if she would 
agree to share interests with him, 
would be exactly tlie person he want¬ 
ed; nor liad Jennifer directly stated 
that, if she succeeded in obtaining the 
post of housekeeper to tlic Squire, she 
would show lier gratitude b)' being 
all IMr Randy could wish. lJut the 
knowledge of human nature displayed 
by the llimdios and Jenuifers is in¬ 
tuitive and nneri'ing, so long a.sitij 
employed upon nature.s on a level 
with tlieir oavii; and Jennifer knew 
perfectly well tin t Mr Randy wanted 
her for tlie furtherance of his own de¬ 
signs at Monkstono; while Mr Kandy 
never doubted that the lure he had 
held out Avoiild secure her. 

.Icunifcr, however, htid by no means 
m.ide up her mimi to accept the oiler 
at once. It >vas dazzling, cert.ainly; 
but, oi! the other hand, slic did not 
like the idea of giving up her long ami 
])ersevci'ing deslgn.s upon tlie Ciu'ate’.s 
lieart, which, as tiio reader knows, 
she had from tlie first been determinodl 
to attack. That was too grievous a 
waste of time and subtl 'ty to bo con¬ 
templated. Rut Mr Randy’s implied 
offer gave her an opportunity of car- 
ijing into execution “a scheme she 
had long meditated. Slic consulcrod 
(her cogitations being assisted by a 
third cup of tea, obtained by putting 
I’resli water in the teapot after Mr 
Randy’s departure) tliat sli^had now 
lived so long with the Curate that slie 
could not possibly become more ue- 
r ess ary to him tJian she already was 
—that the, sooner ho wa.s brought to 
the point the better- -tliat being sncli 
an absent per.son, far froia making 
any proposals of the kind she dcjirccl 
of his own accord, a very strong hint 
from licrself would be required in 
order to extract them. Row if she 
resolved upon giving this hint, she 
mu, 5 t also be prepared to quit the par¬ 
sonage in case of failure; and Monk- 
stfine would form exactly the point 
she wanted to retreat upon. 

This secured, she would commence 
operations at once witli the Curate, 
lie was, in Jennifer’s estimation, a 
mail who did not know his own mind 
or ills own interests. But though he 
might never discover what was for 
his own good unassisted, yet a man 
must be foolish indeed who can’t per¬ 
ceive it when ’tis shown him. From 
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frequent victories obtained over the 
Curate, and long managing and rnling 
liiin, she flattered herself she might 
now make her own terms, for that he 
could never bear to part with her; 
but if she deceived herself in this, 
why, tlien Monkstone would be a 
more lucrative place. So in any case 


she should gain some end, and she de¬ 
termined to put her powers of cajolery 
to proof without delay. Indeed, there 
was no time to lose, for that very 
morning Miss Kosa had signified her 
intention of coming to live with her 
brother when the ladies left the 
Heronry. 


CUAPTI 

For many weeks the poor Curate 
had been iudeed alone; for .so long 
had his old companions, hope and 
cheerfulness, deserted him; for so 
long had he gone mechanically about 
his old pursuits, feeling that the glory 
had departed from them, and sat in 
the stormy antnmn evenings by a 
hearth where onl^' the vacant pedes- 
lUi reminded him of the wonted pre¬ 
sence of nusehold gods. 

Time, of 'hose lapse heretofore ho 
had takeu Idle note, becamc'now a 
dull, reraorseles enemy. The Curate, 
when ho woi3, would sometimes 
shudder at the rospect of the many- 
houred day be ween him and the 
grateful oblivioi. of sleep; for the 
day, formerly ^so busy, was now to 
him but a long trsJt of weary, re¬ 
iterated sorrows. 

Though ho still spent flany I'oui’s 
in his garden, it was lameltable to 
see the change there. Wq uSi sprung 
unregardea side by ^dc with his 
choicest flowei?—w'orrns revelled in 
his te.vArest buds—and the catcr- 
pil.Urs were so numerous as to form 
'juite an army of occupation. His 
books, too, were blank to him—the 
pages he used to love seemed mean¬ 
ingless. Ilis only remaining consola¬ 
tion was his pipe. 

Sec, then, the Curate sitting in the 
twilight in his elbow-chair, in an at¬ 
titude at once listless and uncomfort¬ 
able, his vvaist bent sharply in, his 
head drooping, one leg gathered un¬ 
der the scat, the other straddling 
toward the fire, his right hand shad¬ 
ing his eyes, while the elbow rests on 
the table—tlie left holding the bowl of 
his pipe, while the elbow rests on the 
arm of his chair. Frequently he takes 
the mouthpiece from his lips, sighs 
heavily, and forgets to smoke—then, 
with a shake of the head, he again 
.sucks t^mfort from his meerschaum. 


m xii. 

There is a tap at the door, whicli opens 
slowly—Jennifer looks in at him, and 
then draws near. 

Jennifer stopt—looked at him— 
sighed—then drew a little closer— 
sighed again. The Curate, fancying 
she had come on some of her accus¬ 
tomed visits of inspection (for of late 
she had found frequent excuses for 
entering, such as to dust his books, to 
.stir his fire, to draw his curtains), 
took no notice of her, but continued 
to pursue his train of thought. Pre¬ 
sently ho, too, sighed ; it was echoed 
so sympathetically by Mrs Greene, 
that her suspiratiou sounded like a 
gust coming down the chimney. Find¬ 
ing that the Curate, as usual, pursued 
the plan which is popularly attributed 
to apparitions in their intercourse 
with human beings, and was not likely 
to speak till spoken to, Jennifer, with 
a little cough, came round between the 
table and the fire, and stirred the 
latter. Being thus quite close to the 
Curate, with the table in her rear, and 
licr master’s chair close to her left 
hand, she commcuccd. 

“ I’m vexed to see you so down, Mr 
Young. I’m afraid you’re not satis¬ 
fied in your mind. Yon used to be a 
far cheerfuller gentleman than what 
you arc now.” 

Mr UToung, rousing himself, looked 
up with an assumed briskness. 

“It’s my way, ^Irs Greene—only 
my way.*'' 

V No, sir,” said Jennifer, perempto-. 
rily, “ ’tis not your w^, asking your 
pardon. There’s something on your 
mind. Perhaps it’s me — perhaps 
things have not gone according to 
your wishes in the house. If it’s me, 
air, say so, I beg.” 

“You, Mrs Greene — impossible. 
Pm quite sensible of your kind atten¬ 
tion to my comforts, I assure you,” 
protested the Curate. 
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“ Because,” said Jennifor, heedless 
of his disclaimer, and goiujf on as if 
he bad not uttered it—“ because, if so, 
I wish to say one word. I only wish 
to remark, sir, that whatever fault 
there is of that kind, ’tis not a fault 
according to niy will. IVfy wish is, 
and always has been, to serve you to 
the utmost of my”— 

“Mrs Greene!” began the Curate, 
touching her on the arm with the ex¬ 
tended stem of his mefrschaum, to 
check her volubility for a moment, 
“ my good soul”— 

-“ To the utmost of my ability,” 

went ou Jennifer, with a slight falter¬ 
ing ill her voice. “ If laying down 
my life could have served you, Mr 
Young, I’m sure”— Here Jennifer 
whimpered. 

“Faithful creature!” thought the 
Curate, “w'hat an interest she takes 
in me I My dear Mrs Greene,” said 
he, “your doubts wrong me very 
much; but this proof of your care for 
me is exceedingly gratifying”—which 
was perhaps an unconscious fib, for 
the Curate felt more embarrassment 
than gratification. 

“ .\nd after all ray trials and efforts, 
thinking only how I could please you, 
to see you—oh—oh—” and Jennifer 
broke down again, and in the excess 
of her agitation sac down on a chair 
near her. And though to sit down in 
hu presence was a quite uijusiial pro¬ 
ceeding on her part, yet the Curate 
was so heedless of forms, that if she 
had seated herself on the mantelpiece, 
he ivoi'ld possibly have thought it 
merely a harmless eccentricity. 

“ Calm yourself, Mrs Greene,” en¬ 
treated the Curate. “These doubts 
of my regard are quite unfounded ^ 
be assured I fully appreciate your 
value.” 

“ But in that case,” said Jennifer, 
pursuing her own hypothesis with 
great perseverance, “in that case I 
must quit you whatever it costs nle. 
And 1 hope you could find them, Mr 
Young, as would serve you better.” 

“Don’t talk of quitting me, Mrs 
Greene," said the Curate soothingly. 
“This is all mere creation of your 
fancy. I am perfectly satisfied—^inore 
than satisfied with you.” 

“ No, sir—I’ve seen it—I’ve seen It 
this some time. You don’t look upon 
me like w'hat you used. ’Tisu’t any 


longer, ‘Mj's Greene, do this,’ and 
‘Mrs Greene, do that,’ and the other. 
You can do without Mi’s Greene now. 
And perhaps,” said Jennifer, “’tis 
better I was—gone” (the last w'ord 
almost inaudible). 

“ Ileally, !Mrs Greene, this is quite 
unnecessary. You arc paining your¬ 
self and me to no purpose. Be per¬ 
suaded”—(and the Curate took Jen¬ 
nifer’s hand)—“ be persuaded of my 
sense of your merits.” 

Jennifer wiped her eyes; then start¬ 
ing and looking round over her shoul¬ 
der, “ O sir,” said she, “ if anybody 
should catch us!—what would they 
say ? ” 

“ Catch u.s, Mrs Greene,” said the 
Curate, hastening to withdraw his 
hand; but Jennifer clutched it ner¬ 
vously. 

“ Stop I” said Jennifer, “ there’s a 
step—and that maid’s got such a 
tongue ! No, ’twas my fancy—the 
maid’s asleep in the kitchen, O, sir— 
yes, what wouKl they .say?—people is 
so scandalous. They’ve been talking 
already.” 

“ 'Palking!” exclaimed Mr Young, 
withdrawing his hand, with a jerk. 
“What can you mean, Mrs Greene? 
Talking of what?” 

“ O yes! ” said Jennifer. ‘‘ They’ve 
been remaiking, the busy ones^has, 
how it comes that a lone woman like 
me could live so long with a single 
gentleman. Many’s thc^bitter thought 
it gave me.” " 

“Good heavens, Mrs Greene!” cried 
the Curate, pushing his chair, whicii 
ran on castors, away with a loud creak, 
“ really this is all very strange and 
nuexpcctcd.” 

“ And more than that,” pursued 
Jennifer, “ they’ve said concerning 

my looks-^but I couldn’t repeat 

what they .said, further than to men¬ 
tion that they meant I wasn’t old nor 
ugly—which perhaps I’m not. And 
they know what a good wife I made 
to Samuel” (this was the deceased 
shipmaster’s Christian appellation)— 
“never, as Mrs Britton that keeps 
the grocery said to me last Wednes¬ 
day, never was a better. And when 
’twas named to me what they’d been 
saying, I thought—O good gracious ! 
—I thought I should have sunk into 
the hearth.” 

“ Gracious goodness 1” exclaimed 
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Mr Young, starting from his chair, 
and pacing the room in great pertur¬ 
bation. " How extremely infamous ! 
SV'^hy* ’tis like a terrible nightmare. 
To spread Ailse reports—to drive mo 
to part with a valuable servant—’tis 
atrocious! I’m afraid, JVfrs Greene, 
you really had better go to-morrow. 
I need not say hovv I regret it, but 
what you have told mo renders it im¬ 
perative." 

“ I wish it mayn’t be too late, pir," 
said Jennifer, putting her handker¬ 
chief to her eyes, 

“ Too late!—too late for what ? ” 
inquired the Curate. 

“ And whore do you think T’m to 
get another place V Who’ll take in a 
lone woman, whose character liavo 
been breathed uj)on ? Oh, that ever 
I should have seen Lanscote parson¬ 
age ! ” cried Jennifer, choking. 

“ But, Mrs Greene,’’ said the agi¬ 
tated Curate, stopping in his walk to 
lean his hands on the table, and look¬ 
ing earnestly at her, “>it shall be my 
care, as it is my duty, to prove the 
falsehood of these reports. You shall 
not sntFer on my account, believe mo. 
If necessary,,I’ll expose the wicked 
slander from the puliiit.” 

Thi»wouldn’t have siiilcd Jennifer 
at all. The thirate vras going olf quite, 
otl the wrong track, and she made a 
last etTort to biaiig him ink- the right 
direction. 

“ And my—my—rayfeelings,” sol)- 
bed she, “ a ini; they to be considered ? 
Oh, that ever I should be a weak 
foolish woman 1 Oh, that over 1 
should have been born with a weak 
trustful heart!" 

“ I daresay ’twill bo painful to leave 
a place where you have lived long, 
and a master who I hope ha.s been 
kind to you,” said the Curate. (Jen¬ 
nifer lifted up her voice here, and 
writhed in her chair.) “ No doubt 
it will, for you have an excellent 
heart, Mrs Greene. But what you 
have said convinces me of the ne¬ 
cessity of it. And you shall be no 
loser; until you can suit yourself with 
a place. I’ll continue your salary as 
usual.” 

“ Salary! ” cried Jennifer, starting 
fropi her chair. “ Oh, that T should be 
talked to like a hireling 1 Cod forgive 
you, Mr Young. .Well, it’s over now. 
I’ll consider what you’ve said, hfr 


Young, and I’ll try—try to bring my 
mind to it.” 

Jennifer rose — sobbed a little — 
looked at her chair as if she had a 
mind to sit down again, and then 
prepared to depart. In her way out 
of the room, she passed clo.se to tlio 
Curate, aud paused, almost touching 
Jiim, w'ilh her Jjandkerchief to her 
eyes. “ If ever lic’tl say the word, 
he’d say it now,” thought Jennifer, 
Aveoping coploii.-ily. But hlr Young, 
far from availing himself of the proxi¬ 
mity to take her ha7)d, or say anything 
even of comfort, far less of a tcndcj or 
nature, I'etreated with great alacrity 
to his original post near (he fire, and 
Jennifor had no alternative but to 
Avalk onwjird out of the room. 

She left him, roused, certainly,most 
cllcetAially from his melancholy ; but 
the change was not for the better. 
The poor sliy Cur.xto Avas exactly the 
man to feel the full annoyance of such 
reports as, according to .Jennifer, Avere 
in circulation. He fancied himself an 
object of derision to all Jianscotc— 
hoAv could he hojAC to do any good 
among ])ari.shioncrs avIio said scanda¬ 
lous tilings of him and his house¬ 
keeper? How could he hope to con¬ 
vince them of his iuuucoiicc? IIoav 
proserv'e his dignity in tlic pulpit, with 
the coiisciousuess that a Avholo con¬ 
gregation Averc looking at him in a 
false light ? 

.Teniiif'cr’s demeanour next day was 
sad and subdued. After breakfast she 
came into the room, and, Avitliout lift¬ 
ing licv eyes, said that she tlionght 
she had bettor go next Wednesday. 
“ On Wednesday,” said Jennifer, 

“ Miss Rosa’s coming, and then, with 
your leave. I’ll quit, Mr Young.” 

The Curate highly approved of this; 
he knew he could not feci easy till she 
Avas out of tlic house, and meanwhile 
he absented himself from it as much 
as possible. 

Tt was fortunate for the Curate that 
the period of her stay was so short, 
for she took care it should be far from 
pleasant. She personally superintend¬ 
ed the making of his bed, which she 
caused to slope downwards towards 
the. feet, and at one side, so that the 
hapless occupant was perpetually wak¬ 
ing from a dream in which he had 
been sliding over precipices; and, re- 
ascending to his pillow for another 
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precarious slumber, would bo again 
woke by finding bis feet sticking out 
from beneath the clotbos, and bis body 
gradually following Ihcm Ho got 
hairs in his butter, and plenty of salt 
iu his soup ; his tea, the only luxury 
of the palate that he really cared 
about, and that rather on intellectual 
than sensual grounds, grew weaker 
and weaker; his toast simultaneously 
got tougher; and he Avas kept the 
AA'holc time on mutton-chops, AA'hich, 
from their identity of flavoui’, appeared 
to have been all cut from the same 
patriarchal ram. 

Wednesday arrived. The Curate, 
leaning over his garden gale, saw the 
carriage from the Heronry coming 
down the lane. It droAv up at the 
parsonage; in it Averc Iia<iy Jjee, 
Orclia, and Rosa, all in black, and all 
looking very sad. Ilos.a, rising to take 
leave of her friends, iinderAvciit iimu- 
mcrable embraces. 

Orelia was the calmest of the three, 
but CA'cn her gmiuleur and stateliness 
quite gaA-e A\'ay iu parting. “ Cood- 
bye, Rosalinda,” was all she could 
trust Iterself to saj”, as Rosa alighted. 

The Curate had inteuded to say a 
great ileal to Hester, but it had all 
vanished from his mind, and remained 
unexpressed, unless a long pressure 
of the hand could convey it. Lady 
Lee gave several things in charge to 
the Curate to execute, and delivered a 
purse to him, the contents of avIu'cIi 
were to be distributed among various 
pensioners in tlio Aullagc; then she 
told the eoachraaii to drive on. 

“ Write at least three limes a-Avcck, 
Rosalinda,” cried Orelia,'putting a 
tearful face over the hood of the car¬ 
riage, “ or never hope for forgiveness,” 

They Avero gone. A Avliito hand¬ 
kerchief Avaved from the side, and 
another from the top of the carriage, 
till it disappeared, and the Cnrate and 
his sister slowly turned into the house 
—the last remnant of the once joyous 
partv assembled at the Heronry. 

What a hard thing Avas life! What 
a cruel thing was fate, that they could 
not all be left as they were! Their 
happiness did no harm to any one— 
nay, good to many—yet it was inex¬ 
orably scattered to the winds for eA-^er. 
So thought tho Curate; and so felt 
Rosa, though perhaps her feelings did 
not shape themselves into thoughts. 


But there was no time just then to 
indulge their grief. Scarcely had the 
carriage departed, Avhon its place Avas 
taken by a vehicle of altogether diffe¬ 
rent description. A donkey-cart, des¬ 
tined to convey aAvay Jemiifer’s chat¬ 
tels, and driven by a small boy, drcAV 
up at the gate, producing a kind of 
practical anti-climax. Then dennifer, 
attired in liounct and shaAvl, entered, 
and announced, iu an austere ‘uid 
steady voice, that she was ready to 
Land over her keys of office to tho .still 
Aveeping llosa. 

“ Noav, Miss,” said Jennifer sharp¬ 
ly, “ if you could make it convenient 
to come at once, 1 should be obliged.” 

“ Go AAUtli Mrs Greene, my eliild,” 
said tho Curate. When Jennifer found 
she had failed in her grand design on 
the Curate, and must quit the parson¬ 
age, she did no! continue to .affect 
regret at her departure; and having . 
easily and at once secured the coveted * 
post at Monkstoiic, through the in- 
tluenco of Mr Randy, sho felt the 
change AA'as IHcely to bo for the better. 
She might, theiOifore, have been ex¬ 
pected to quit her present abode, if 
Avith some natural regret, yet at per¬ 
fect peace and charity with all tho 
household. Jennifer’s disposition did 
not, however, admit of this. She felt 
enraged at the Curate because of tlie 
failure of her design upon him, and 
resolved to be of as little use as* pos.si- 
ble in the last moments of her expiring 
autliorit A'. “ He’ll be;ivishing me back 
ag.ain before a week’s over his head,’’ 
said Jennifer to herself, Avith infinite 
satisfaction. 

Tu vain llosa protested against be¬ 
ing dragged into every corner of the 
house, and having every bit of house¬ 
hold property set before her eyes. In 
vain ^ho assured Mrs Greene that both 
lier brother and herself Avere perfectly 
satisfied of the correctness of every¬ 
thing. “ ''I'was a satisfaction to her¬ 
self,” .Tcnnlfor said, “ to shoAV CA'ery- 
thing; ” and it really was, for the 
extreme bewilderment and ignorance 
of Rosa on all points of housekeeping 
afforded Jennifer the keenest gratifi¬ 
cation. Tho Heronry, where Rosa’s 
chief business had been to amuse her¬ 
self, was a very bad school to learn 
anything of the sort. 

Accordingly, Jennifer did not spare 
her the enumeration of a single kitchen 
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implement, pot of jam, nor 'article of 
linen. 

“ The bed and table linen’s all in 
this press,” said Jcmiifer, opening a 
largo one of walnut wood in tlie spare 
bedroom. 

“ These arc the sheets, I suppose, 
Mrs Greene,” Kosaremarked, wishing 
to show an interest in the matter. 

“ Bless you, they’re the table¬ 
cloths!” returned Jennifer, with a 
glance of disdain. 

“ Oh, to bo sure I And these are 
towels ? ” resumed Rosa. 

“Napkins,” said Jennifer, Avith 
calm superiority. “ Mr Young’s 
shirts, and collars, and bands, and 
neckcloths, is all in these two drawers. 
Do you undmstaud much about clear¬ 
starching, Miss? 

“N—n—no; I am afraid not 
much,” said Rosa. 

“Ah, ’twould be just as well you 
should, perhaps, because the washer¬ 
woman requires a deal of looking 
after. She can be careless and impu¬ 
dent, too, when she dares, especially 
when she’s in drbik. She never 
ventured upon any tricks with me, 
though.” 

The thonghtjof this terrible washer¬ 
woman made Rosa tremble, while Jen¬ 
nifer secretly exulted in the thought 
of seeing the Curate in limp collars 
and a crumpled shirt. 

“ T^hore,” said the ex-housekeeper, 
locking up the press, and handing the 
key to Rosa; “ I advise yon. Miss, 
to take out everything that’s wanted 
yourself. The girl’s hands is gene¬ 
rally dirty, and, besides, in taking 
out one thing she drags all the rest 
out upon the floor. Oh, she’s a nice 
one, that girl!—the work I’ve had to 
manage her! Well, Miss, I hope 
you’ll keep an eye upon her, that’s 
all.” 

Having thus rendered Rosa as un¬ 


comfortable as possible at the prospect 
before her, Jennifer at length pre¬ 
pared to depart. Opening the door 
of the sitting-room, she said to the 
Curate, “The young lady’s seen 
everything, and is quite satisfied. 
Well, good-bye, and wishing you 
Avell, sir.” But the benediction Avas 
quite contradicted by the ferocity of 
her look and tone. 

“ Good-bye, good-bye, my good 
Mrs Greene,” said the Curate, Avho 
could not help regarding Jennifer as 
a martyr. “ I Wish you all success 
and happiness; I hope you won’t 
fret too much after the parsonage, 
Mrs Greene.” 

“ Ho, no,” said Jennifer, with an 
ironical little laugh; “it’s not likely.” 

“ I’m heartily glad of that,” said 
the Curate, AAho Avould not have de¬ 
tected irony CA'en in Dean Swift; 
“ and I hope you’ll soon get another 
and as good a place.” 

“ I’ve got one,” said Jennifer, “ as 
good a one as ever I could wish.” 

“ Indeed! that is fortunate,” said 
the Curate; “and when do you go 
to it then ? ” 

“ I’m going now,” said Jennifer. 

“ ITo, bless you! as soon as ’twas 
known I was going to leave this, I 
had more ofTers than enough. I took 
Monkstone,” said Jennifer, “being 
’tAvas near my friends in the village. 
Wishing you good-bye, sir,”—liere 
she dropt a curtsey, and closed the 
door. The boy had already couveye<l 
her trunks and bandboxes to the 
donkey-cart. Jennifer niarched past 
the window (from Avhence the Curate 
was watching this exodus) in austere 
majesty, and never deigned to turn 
her head. Then she, the boy, the 
donkey-cart, and the bandboxes, all 
went in procession dovin the road, 
leaving Rosa sole superintendant of 
the Curate’s household. 


CIIAPIER XU. 


The friendship which Bruce at this 
time conceived for Josiah Avas micom- 
monly warm and sudden. Though 
always Avell disposed tOAvards the 
worthy Curate, he had not, Avhile 
Rosa was living at the Heronry, 
taken much pains to seek his society, 
but ho now became of a sadden a fre¬ 


quent visitor to the Parsonage. He 
showed great interest in flowers, 
though he hardly knew a dahlia from 
a polyanthus; he listened to details 
of parish matters with an attention 
quite Avonderful, considering how 
little taste he had that way; and 
he became enamoured of those old 
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English authors who were Josiah’s 
especial favourites. Finding these 
manifold pretences insufficient to ac¬ 
count for the frequency of his visits, 
ho hit upon a project for rendering 
them quite plausible, lie insisted 
on subscribing fifty pounds towards n 
school-house that as to be built in 
the village under tho Curate’s aus¬ 
pices ; and when Josiah protested 
against this liberality as indiscreet 
and uncalled for, he hinted that it 
was not altogether disinterested— 
that^ his classical knowledge was 
getting rusty — that he perceived 
Josiah to be often unoccupied for an 
hour or two of a morning—and pro¬ 
posed they should read some Latin 
together. 

The Curate liked the project much; 
it would divert his thoughts from 
painful subjects—his own classics 
tvauted rubbing up—he had a great 
regard for Bruce, whose openness, 
vivacity, and good-nature had quite 
won his heart, and the readings com¬ 
menced fortliwitb. 

They were carried on upon a plan 
which, however agreeable to tho 
master and his disciple, was scarcely 
calculated to answer the proposed 
end. Bruce and Josiah would sit 
down together with their Horace, or 
their Virgil, or their Terence before 
them, and for a time would read 
at»ay with tolerable diligence. Pre¬ 
sently Rosa, coming into the room 
from some household avocation, would 
trip across it softly, not to disturi) 
them—get what slie was in quest of, 
perhaps a cookery-book, and go off 
in tho same silent fashion, with a nod 
and a smile at Bruce. At this stage 
of the lesson tho student’s attention 
would begin to waver; he would look 
a good deal oftener at the door than 
upon his page. Perhaps shortly after 
Rosa would re-enter, to request 
Josiah to get from tho garden some 
celery, parsnip, or other winter vege¬ 
table, of which she stood in need for 
culinary purposes, “Why didn’t 
you ask me before, when I was in the 
garden, my child ? " the Curate would 
say, which, indeed, she might very 
well have done; and Josiah, rising 
with a sigh to comply with her re¬ 
quest, would be forcibly reseated by 
Bruce, who would desire him to try 
again at that crabbed bit of Latinity, 


while he went to got what Miss Rosa 
wanted. Whereupon he and Rosa 
would repair to the garden together, 
she pointing out what she wanted, 
Avhile Bruce supplied her with it; and 
the Curate, after looking dreamily 
about for their re-entrance, would 
forget ^ them altogether, plunging 
either into a reverie or into a book. 

Sometimes Bruce found the Curat j 
absent on some clerical or parochial 
errand, and on these occasions he 
thought no apology necessary for his 
stay, nor did R6sa expect one. If 
she was too busy to talk to him in 
the study, he would repair to tho 
kitchen, and even take a share in the 
culinai-y mysteries to which that re¬ 
gion is sacred, though bis presence 
did not perhaps, on tlic whole, con¬ 
tribute to the excellence of the cook¬ 
ery, 1 have always suspected that 
King Alfred, when he let the cakes 
burn, was making love to the herds- 
iiian's wife, and that the idea of her 
scolding l»im for negligence was de¬ 
vised to coucedl her share in the de- 
lin(]ucncy. 

Mr Oates, seeing the state of affaira 
between them, grew quite morose, 
and would hardly speak to Bruce at 
breakfast-time. He addicted himself 
to tho society of Suckling, and at¬ 
tempted to divert his thoughts by 
getting up a scratcli pack of harriers, 
and hunting them himself; and might 
be heard two or three times a-week 
in tho woods about Deddington, at¬ 
tended by the fast spirits of the place, 
hallooing, and pouring through the 
mellow horn his pensive soul. 

Rosa had none of the dignity which 
in Lady Lee and Orelia could always 
have kept the most impassioned lovers 
under a certain restraint. It is well 
known to be the duty of young ladies 
to affect total ignorance of the fact 
that they are objects of adoration, 
and to harrow up the souls of their 
admirers with affectation of indiffer¬ 
ence, at any rate until coming to tho 
point of proposal. Itosa, however, 
showed undisguised pleasure at Bruce's 
visits, and one day, when he came in 
with a melancholy face, and told her 
the detachment was to leave Dod- 
dington immediately, she began to 
cry. 

The Curate was from home that 
moruing, and Bruce bad found Rosa 
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in the kitchen, rolling paste for mincc- 
pfes, while the cat Pick, whom she 
had, w'lieii leaving the Iloronry, 
brought with her to the Parsonage, 
sat on the table, watching tlie process, 
and occasionally putting out his paw 
to arrest the motion of the rolling- 
pin. Tlio smile with which she 
looked up at Prnce’s entrance turned 
to a look of sympathetic sadness, as 
she perceived his sorroAvfiil aspect. 
He stood by her at the end of the 
table, and told her the news which 
had come that morning. 

“ You see what a life ours is,” said 
Bruce, trying to smile; “ here to-d.ay, 
gone to-morrow. And when we wore 
going to spend such a pleasant winter 
too! ” 

“ And won’t yon be here at Christ¬ 
mas?” said Itosa; “ and won’t j’ou 
have any of the mince-pies after all ? 
And is there to be an end of our riiles, 
and walks, and evening readings ? ” 

“ I'm afraid so,” said Bruce, shak¬ 
ing his head. “ The troop that re¬ 
lieves us will bo Ifcre to-morrow 
week—though, in my opinion,” he 
added, with a faint attempt at plea¬ 
santry, “ the best Avay to relieve us 
would be to let ns alone.” 

“ And w'on’t yon be coming back ?” 
asked Rosa, ^.ith sorrow shining 
moistly in her blue eyes. 

“.[ fear not,” said Bruce, “ though, 
to be sure, it might bo managed. But 
you won’t ivish that when you’ve 
made acquaistance with our succes¬ 
sors. The iiew-coincra will take the 
place of your old friends, and you’ll 
forget ns—won’t you, Miss Rosa ? ” 

This highly sincere speech w’as too 
much for Rosa. “ No—oh, no—ne— 
never!" sobbed she, sinking on a 
chair, and burying her face on her 
plump arms as they lay folded on the 
table. 

Bmeo had' certainly supposed she 
would be sorry to hear he was going, 
but this display of sympathy sur¬ 
passed his expectations. He stooped 
down over her—he whispered that 
nothing should prevent him from com¬ 
ing back—ho also mentioned tliat she 
was “ a dear little thing,” and spy¬ 
ing a little white space amid her hair, 
between her ear and her check, and 
the whispering having brought his 
lips into that neighbourhood, he 
thought he would kiss it, and did so. 


Rosa wept on, which distressed the 
humane young man so much, that, 
after begging her, in vain, to look up 
and be comforted, he managed to in¬ 
sinuate his hand between her check 
and her arms, and to turn her face, 
using the chin as a handle, gently 
towards him. A Hushed, tearful, 
glistening face it was ; and really, con¬ 
sidering the temptation and proxi¬ 
mity, one can’t altogether blame him 
for kissing it, whicii he did both on 
the eyes and lips ;■ and then, tnni- 
iug it so that his left cheek rested 
against hers, w'ith only the tresses 
between, as lie whispered in her left 
ear, Avhilc her glistening eyes ap¬ 
peared over his shoulder, he did his 
best to pacify her. And so absorbed 
was he in whispering, and she in 
listening, that the cat Pick, advanc¬ 
ing along the flat paste (from which 
he had only been kept before by the 
terror of the rolling-pin), and leaving 
Ills foot-marks on the soft substance, 
proceeded, with the utmost eflrontcry, 
to lick up, under their very noses, the 
little dabs of butter dotted thereon. 
He made a good deal of noise in doing 
so ; but as Brnce, between the whis¬ 
pers, made a noise not altogether dis¬ 
similar (for there were constantly 
fresh tears requiring to be attended 
to), Pick finished the butter with per¬ 
fect impunity, and sat up in the mid¬ 
dle of the jiaate, much about the same 
time that Rosa ])usljed Bruce gently 
away, and removed the last moisture 
from lier eyes with her apron. 

The two having, by this time, come 
to an understanding, Bruce suggested 
that he would write to his father, 
who, ho assured her, was a splendid 
old fellow, and who would, no doubt, 
enter into the spirit of the thing im¬ 
mediately, and give his consent like a 
trump. 

Accordingly, he fetched pen, ink, 
and paper from the stud}', and sitting 
at one end of the kitchen-table, while 
Rosa rolled fresh paste at the other, 
he indited a very eloquent and enthn- 
siastic epistle to his parent, and hav¬ 
ing folded and directed it to “The 
Very Rev. the Dean of Trnmpington,” 
put it with great confidence in his 
pocket. 

After this their conversation took 
a more cheerful turn, and Rosa Avorked 
so diligently at her task that the 
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mince-pies "were made, after a receipt 
which Brnce read out to her from a 
cookery-book, and were ready for 
dinner thatveryday,aiid Bruce stayed 
to eat them. 

That splendid old fellow the Dean 
of Trnmpington got the letter in due 
time. It was brought in after dinner 
by liis butler when he was chatting, 
in a pleasant digestive sort of Avay, 
with a couple of old Canons over 
a bottle of port. He put on his spec¬ 
tacles to peruse it, and as his wife 
was in the room, and the Canons old 
friends and admirers of Harry, he 
proceeded to read it aloud, and had 
got ])rctty well into the matter before 
ho discovered its interesting naUirc. 
“ Why, bless my soul!” interpolated 
the llovorcud Doctor Bruce, in the 
middle of a warm passage, “ the boy’s 
fallen in love!” 

“My dearest Harry!” exclaimed 
Mrs Bruce; and tlicn eagerly added, 
“ go on, love! ” 

While Jho reading proceeded, one 
old Canon, who w'as married and had 
a largo family, looked fiercely at his 
glass of port, as he held it between 
him and the light, and cried “lunn 1” 
or “ ha I ” at the most touching pas¬ 
sages ; while the othei', who was a 
bachelor, rubbed bis hands as he 
listened, and chuckled aloud. 

“ Her brother, Mr Young, m a 
member of your own profession,” road 
the Dean over again slowly. “ Sil- 
Icry” (to the bachelor Canon), “ oblige 
me by touching the bell. Bring the 
Clergy List,” said the Dean to the 
butler, when the latter entered. 

“ Y,” read the Dean, running his 
finger down the list, when he got it— 
'■Yorko—Youatt—^Yonng—here yon 
arc: Young, (Jeorge, Vicar of Fca- 
therncst (is that him, I wonder? good 
living Feathernest)—Young, Henry, 
Prebendary of Durham—Young, Jo- 
siah, Curate of Lanscote—that must 
be the man,” said the Dean, referring 
to the letter; “he dates from Lans- 
cotc, near Poddington.” 

“ There was a Young at Ox erd 
with me," said Dr Maevino, the mar¬ 
ried Canon, in a deep, oily, senten¬ 
tious voice. “ He left college on com¬ 
ing into six thousand a-year. He 
might have a daughter,” said the 
Canon, looking round as he pro¬ 
pounded the theory. “ And,” added 


the Canon, “ ho might also have a 
son in the Church. Ho was a tall 
feilow, who once pulled the stroke oar 
in a match, as 1 remember—he gave 
remarkably good breakfasts.” 

“Dear boy!” said Mrs Bruce, 
apogtropliising Harry, “I’m certain he 
wouldn't make other than a charming 
clioice. I’m certain she’s a sweet girl.” 

“ Harry knows whafs what,” sa’d 
the Dean ; “I’vo confidence - iu tbat 
boy.” 

“ Plenty of good sense," said the 
bachelor Canon. 

“ Good Stull',” said Dr Maovjno, 
wlio, sipjjing ills wino before ho gave 
the opinion, left it doubtful whether 
he was praising Bruce junior or 
the port. 

“ Harry’s got soraethinffhere,” said 
the Dean, pointing to his forehead. 
“He’s almost thrown away in his 
present profession. Jle ought to have 
come into the Church.” 

“ Decidedly he ought,” said Dr 
Maevino, whi^ thought himself an ex¬ 
ample to teach other clever fellows 
how to choose a profession. 

“ Hc’.s the most sensible darling 1 ” 
said Mrs Bruce; “and 1, too, was 
sorry that he hadn’t cltoscn a learned 
pvotession, till 1 saw him in his uni¬ 
form. His mustache promised to be 
beautiful” (there bad been perhaps 
four hairs in it when she last saw 
him,) “ and ’tis very becoming.” 

“Suits him to a hair,” said the 
bachelor Canon, who wsis a wag in a 
mild way. 

“ The boy’s letter is a little high- 
flown,” said the Dean, “but that was 
to be expected, perhaps. I remember 
describing Mrs Bruce tlicrc to my 
family in such terms, that, when I 
brought her home, they were rather 
disappointed at finding her without 
wings. But I’ve no doubt the young 
lady is a most proper person.” 

“A young man like my Harry 
ought to get a wife witli twenty 
thousand pounds any day,” said hia 
mother. 

“ There were two things, I remem¬ 
ber,” said Dr Bruce, “ that Harry 
w'aa very fastidious about in women 
— dress and manner: I venture to 
prophecy that’our future daughter-in- 
law is irreproachable in both.” 

“ A tall girl, I suspect,” said Mrs 
Brnce. 
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“Tall, and with a good deal of the 
air noble—perhaps a little proud,” 
the Doctor ^\eut on. 

“But not disagreeably so," said 
Mrs Bruce. 

“ Certainly not,” said the Doctor. 
“ A hauteur of manner merely. I like 
to sec a woman keep up her dignity.” 

“ I wish Ijp had said something 
about her fortune," said Mrs Bruce. 

“ So do I,” said the Doctor, “ and I 
think I’ll go down to Doddington to¬ 
morrow, and see what he’s about. I’m 
rather in want of change of air.” And 
the two canons drank success to his 
journey in another bottle of port.” 

Accordingly, thejiext day the Doc¬ 
tor went down to Doddington, three 
counties oif, and not finditig Harry at 
his lodgings, got a conveyance and 
a man to take him over to Lanscotc. 
Bruce was there of course—he liad 
rushed away from the parade that 
morning, and, without changing his 
dress, galloped to Lanscotc at a tre¬ 
mendous pace. He was not sorry to 
find the Curate absent, and, going 
clanking into tlie kitchen in bis spurs, 
found Kosa there with a great pina¬ 
fore on, making a tart. 

For about ten miuutes after his ar¬ 
rival the manufiicture of the tart pro¬ 
ceeded but slowly; and Rosa, to keep 
him out of her way, begged him to 
superiuteud the re-boiling of some 
reserves, which Jennifer’s economy 
ad left to spoil in their Jiirs. “ You’ve 
nothing to do,” said she, “but to sit 
still before the lire, and skim the pan 
from time to time with this spoon; 
and I’ll get you something to keep 
your uniform clean, while you're doing 
it.” So Rosa w'ent and got a small 
tablc-clotli, and causing him to scat 
himself in the desired position in front 
of the fire, she pinned it round his 
neck as if he was going to bo shaved 
—his brass shoulder-scales sticking 
out rather incongruously from under 
the vestment. 

“ I ought to hear from my father, 
,tiOrday," said Harry, skimming away 
^kthe pan with his spoon. 

He won’t be angry, I hope,” said 
. w»a, putting a strip of paste round 
ing A»e of her tart-dish, 
betwewry,” said Bruce, “ not he. If 
the wh^should Just show you to him, 
lips intc^ere the'most peppery old 
thought htstence, he’d come to the 


down charge directly, like a vrell-brcd 
pointer—just as the lion did before 
Una. He’d love you directly—I’m 
certain he would—he must, you know 
—he couldn't help himself.” 

“I’m sure I shall love him" said 
Rosa, smiling at Bruce as she took 
the spoon from him in order to taste 
the jam, and see how it was get¬ 
ting on. 

“ Of course you will,” said Harry. 
“As I said before, he’s a splendid old 
fellow.” 

At this moment a step was heard 
on the gravel in front of the house, 
followed by a tapping at the door of 
the porch, which was open. 

“.Come in! ” cried Bruce. “ Come 
in, can’t you!” ho repeated, as tho 
tapping was renewed. “ I can't go to 
the door in this way,” he said to Rosa, 
looking down at his table-cloth. 

“ It’s only the butcher, or Josiah’s 
clerk, or some of those people,” said 
Rosa ; “ come in, if you idease.” 

At this the step advanced along the 
passage, and came to the kitchen door. 
Bruce, skimming away at his pan, 
didn’t turn round till he heard a voice 
he knew exclaim behind him, “God 
bless my soul! ” The spoon fell into 
the brass pan, and disappeared in the 
seething fruit. 

“ Why, in heaven’s name,” said the 
Doctor, “ what is the boy about ? ” 

The boy in question, standing np in 
great confusion to tho height of six 
feet, with the table-cloth dosceudiiig 
like a large cloud about his person, 
hiding all of it except his military- 
looking arms raid legs, did not make 
any reply. Rosa, when she tasted the 
jam, had left some on her lips, and 
somehow a splash of it bad got trans¬ 
ferred to Bruce’s face. 

“ What prank is this, sir? ” asked 
the Dean sternly. “ VVho is this per¬ 
son? ” pointing his thick yellow cane 
at Rosa. “Is it the cook or the 
dairymaid ? ” 

“ That, air,” said Bruce, coming to 
Rosa’s rescue, “ is Miss Young—the 
lady I wrote to yon about." 

“Oh, indeed!” said tho Doctor, 
who had not found the answers to the 
inquiries he made in Doddington as 
to the worldly conditiou of the house 
of Young at all to his mind, and who, 
at the sight of the Parsonage, had 
been more struck with its diminutive- 
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nessthanitspicturesqueness. “You’re 
a pretty fellow! Don’t you think 
you’re a pretty fellow ? Answer me, 
puppy!” 

“ I’m not doing any harm, sir,” 
said Bruce, his handsome face look¬ 
ing very red over the table-cloth, 
which he struggled to unpin.^ 

“ Not doing any harm, sir*! ” sung 
the Dean after him, through his 
nose. “ Are you making an ass of 
yourself, sir, do you think? Come, 
sir, I’m waiting for ye. Come along 
with me, sir.” 

Bruce having got rid of the table¬ 
cloth, went up to console Rosa, who 
was now sobbing in a chair. 

“ Arc ye coming, sir?” shouted the 
Dean from the door; and Bruce, 
with a last whisper of comfort, went 
to join his parent, who, lifting his 
shovel-hat, said, “Ma’am, I wish 
you a very good morning! ” As they 
went through the passage, Rosa heard 
the Doctor say something about 
“ What a shock to your poor mo¬ 
ther ! ” 

When Josiah returned, he found 
Rosa weeping by the kitchen fire, 
no A' Slink to embers, the jam reduced 
to a sort of dark concrete, and the 
tart still in an elemental state. 

“ Harry’s papa has been here," 
sobbed Rosa; “ and he’s been so 
angry; and he’s carried Harry away, 
and I shall nc—never—see him—any 
mo—re.” 

The Dean kept such strict watch 
over his sou while the troop remained 


at Doddington, lecturing him all the 
time, that he never got the smallest 
glimpse of Rosa before quitting the 
place, i;hough he managed to write 
her some tender and consoling letters. 
His only' other consolation was in 
confiding his grief to Mr Titcherly, 
the old antiquary. They had become 
intimate and fond of another— 

“ a pair of friends, though he was 
young, and Titcherly seventy-two.” 
Bruce had sympathised with the old 
gentleman’s pursuhs, and aided them 
—he had, moreover, made drawings 
illustrative of the great work on the 
antiquities of Doddington, which were 
now being engraved for a second 
edition; and when the troop left the 
town, nobody missed him more, nor 
thought more kindly of liim, next to 
Rosa, than Mr Titcherly. 

Brnce had nourished in his secret 
heart an intention of getting leave 
when they got to headquarters, and 
coining back to see Rosa. This w'as 
defeated by thoyigilance of bis parent, 
who, suspecting the design, made it 
a particular request to the Colonel 
that he would allow his son no leave 
of absence, hinting at an indiscreet 
attachment; and the Colonel, in the 
most friendly way, promised to com¬ 
ply with the Dean’s wishes. After¬ 
wards the Dean went home, and told 
his wife (he being a pious man, &nd 
familiar with the ways of Providence) 
that he considered the moving of the 
detachment from Doddihgton in the 
light of a special iuterfbrence. 


CHArTEU XLII. 


For my own private choice, I don’t 
know whether 1 should have preferred 
to live at Larches or the Heronry. 
People who like aristocratic-looking 
houses of imposing size and respect¬ 
able age would have preferred the 
latter. But there are others whose 
ambition does not soar so high—who 
would feel encumbered by spa< e 
which they could not occupy, and by 
galleries and apartments to' them 
superfluous; yet who have some¬ 
times, when dreaming in a verandah 
in the tropics, a snow-hut of some 
northern region, or a narrow cabin 
at sea, figured to themselves a snug 


Englisli home, not too remote for the 
world’s aifairs, nor too public for 
seclusion—not so large as to be dull 
without visitors, nor so small as 
to bo unfit to accommodate them—■ 
not so grand as to invite inspectipn, 
nor so unadorned as to disappoint 
it—standing, in fact, on the Imnn- 
dary which divides comfort from 
ostentation; and such w'onid have 
preferred Larches. 

Yet, ah I that air from Queen Anne’s 
time that breathed about the Heronry. 
—that library, where Samuel John¬ 
son might have devoured books in 
his boyhood—the trim gardens, where 
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-Popo might hare sat in fine weather, 
polishing hig melliflnous lines—the 
gateway and porticoes that Vanbrugh 
might have regarded with paternal 
complacency, as hooped dames and 
bewigged cavaliers passed underneath 
—all these were pleasant to the eye 
and mind that love the picturesque 
and antiqnc^ii 

Yet even these advantages would 
not weigh in the scale for a minute, 
when I^andies was inhabited as now. 
Place Lady Lee and Orelia in the 
balance, anti the lloroiiry kicks tlic 
heam. They wonhl liavo made a hut 
in Tipperary, or South Africa, or any 
other pagan and barbarous region, 
more alluring than the palace of 
Aladdin. . 

However (to describe its intrinsic 
advjuitages). Larches was a one¬ 
storied house, too spacious to be 
called a cottage, which, however, it 
resembled in shapt', and surrounded 
by a deep veramlah ojum from the 
eaves to tlie ground*. To please a 
caprice of Orelia’s, the slated roof had 
been covered with thatch—indeed, 
she exercised her fancy in so many 
alterations, V^^fh of tlic house and 
wounds, that the place was like a 
dissolving view, and never presented 
the same appearance for two con¬ 
secutive seasons. The house stood 
on a knoll which raised it above the 
surrounding garden, excc])t at the 
back, where the north w’iiuls were re¬ 
pelled by a small grove rising from a 
high bank. In the front rank of this 
grove rose throe tall larches that 
gave the place its name. The veran¬ 
dah kept the snn from the apart¬ 
ments, but the windows, opening to 
the ground, admitted plenty of sober 
light. Looked at from without, the 
open verandah and the lai-go space 
occupied by windows and doors gave 
idea of extreme airiness; while 
the rich heavy curtains that lined tlie 
windows, and the glimpses of Inxiiri- 
ons fnruiture bcliind, conveyed ample 
assurance of comfort. 

Hither Orelia had brought her 
friend, and here she applied herself to 
soothe her sorrow. Many offices 
would, perhaps, have suited Orelia 
better than that of comforter—but 
her affection and warm sympathy for 

'fliy Lee maide her discharge it with 

tttgO0|d-wilI, 


When Hester had entered the hall, 
at the conclusion of their journey, 
Orelia came up and kissed her. 

“ We will forget now,” she said, 
“ that you have ever been Lady Leo. 
Wc w'ill revive in substance, as well 
as in idea, the old times w’hen you 
w^eroHo^cv Broome at the parsonage; 
and wo will sec if there is not yet in 
store for you as bright a future as 
over you dreamt of in your imagina¬ 
tive daj’S.” 

A tliin elderly person, holding a 
handkerchief to her face to keep off the 
draught, was hovering about an inner 
door of the lobby as they entered. 
This was Miss rriscilla Winter, the 
lady who did proi>iicty in Orelia’s 
cstablisliment, and managed the 
minor details thereof. She had lived 
with Orelia’s mother as a companion, 
when the yoting lady herself was 
a child, and had snbrequently ac¬ 
companied the latter to Larches. She 
was a good kind of ancient nonen¬ 
tity, wuthout any very decided opi¬ 
nions on any subject, resembling, in¬ 
deed, rather a vague idea than an 
absolute person. As she ahvays had 
a smile ready, and agreed with every¬ 
body, I’riscillawas sufficiently popular 
and endurable. At present she smiled 
a welcome on one aide of her face 
onl)^ because the other was swelled— 
a frequent symptom of the perpetual 
toothach which afflicted her. 

“ Here’s Frisky,” said Orelia, on 
seeing her; “ dear old Frisky!—good 
old Frisk!” and she went up and 
greeted tl«c old lady very cordially, as 
did Lady Lee. 

Orelia called her Frisky, not be¬ 
cause of any particular fitness in the 
appellation, but, having a way of her 
own of altering people’s names, she 
used to call her first Priskilla, then, 
when she wanted to coax her. Frisky, 
which suggested Frisky, and the total 
and glaring inappi-opriateness of the 
epithet tickled the inventor so much 
that it was permanently adopted by 
her. The old virgin preceded them 
into the drawing-room, where a com¬ 
fortable fire was blazing, and told 
them dinner would be ready in a 
quarter of an hour. 

“ And how are the live stock, 
Frisk?” 

“ All well except Dick, who had a 
fit yesterday," said Miss Winter, “but 
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ho SQoms qnite cheerful agaiu to-day.” 
Dick was a bullfinch. 

“ I’ll sceliim prc.sently,” said Orc- 
lia, “ but first I must visit Moloch.” 

“ Take carc,-.^y dear Orelia,” said 
Priscilla; “ Francis has got him 
chained up—the cook says she thinks 
lie’s going mad, for he hasn’t drank 
his water to-day.” 

“ Statl'I ” said Orelia, marching out 
of the room. 

Moloch, a great yellow bloodhound, 
flecked with white, chained in the 
yard, thundered a deep welcome as 
Ids mistress went towards hinv, and 
upset Ids kennel in his eagerness to 
jump upon her. She unstrapped his 
collar, .'Hid he preceded her backwards 
in a series of curvets to the drawing- 
room, yelping joyfully, and ue.arly 
upsetting Priscilla, whom Orelia found 
occupied in settling Lady Lee near 
the lire, that she might bo warm be¬ 
fore taking off her things ; for the old 
lady was a great hand at coddling 
people, if permitted. 

“ Hester looks pale, poor dear,” 
said Priscilla, with a heart-rending 
sadness of tone and aspect—“ ah, well, 
she’s had her trials aud”— 

“Now, I’]] toll you what it is, 
Frisk,” interrupted Orelia, looking 
.sternly at the old lady, “ I didn’t 
bring her here to be made dismal, and 
if over 1 hear you saying anything of 
a dolofid character. I’ll leave a chink 
of your bedroom window open at night, 
and give yon a stiff neck.—I w'ill, as 
sure .as yonr name’s Frisky.” And 
this speech at once produced the de¬ 
sired effect; the venerable spinster 
caught her cue with alacrity, and the 
unsw'ellcd side of her face at once as • 
snmed an expression of great cheer¬ 
fulness. 

Dinner was presently announced. 
“ Pm afraid the dining-room will bo 
chilly,” mumbled Priscilla, “ and this 
terrible face of mine—would you mind 
it, my dear, if I sat at dinner in my 
bonnet ? ” 

“ Not in the least, my tender 
Frisk,” quoth Orelia; “ and pi ay 
bring yonr umbrella and pattens 
also.” 

A few days after their arrival, they 
went down to the parsonage where 
Hester bad formerly lived with her 
fktber. Orelia was corioas to see 


what effect the memories attached 
the place would have upon her lady- ' 
ship. She saw her grow flushed sod 
excited as they passed the familiar 
cottaiges, and trees, aud fields along 
the road. She* saw her excitemont 
increase .as tlicy came in sight of the 
parsonage. A glimpse of it was af¬ 
forded from the road, as it stood at 
the end of a lane, and looked down 
npon a lawn dotted with dwarf firs. 
That glimpse showed it little changed.; 
but as they entered the swinging gate, 
opening on tlie gravel path thiit curved 
round to the front of the house, -the 
.place seemed to Hester to have 
dwindled. Perhaps the spacious pro¬ 
portions of the Hi*roury' dwarfed the 
parsonage by contrast—perhaps her 
i’cmcnibr.ance had fl.attcred the scene 
—peihaps it had lost its interest toge¬ 
ther witli its former inhabitants—fur, 
her father having died soon after her 
marriage, a new clcrayman now lived 
there, and neitiicr he nor his wife 
were likely to j'cncw much of the ro¬ 
mantic almospliere of the spot—at any 
rate, Hester’s associations vanished 
rapidly. The furniture was all so 
different: there was a new door 
opened in the sitting-room, which 
might be a convenience, but was to 
her an impertinence—her bedroom, 
the chamber of her maiden dreams 
(ah, sacrilege!) was now a nursery. 
The walls where the echoes of Hester’s 
voice, as she read aloud, or sung, or 
said her prayers, ought yet to have 
lingered, resounded to the squalls of 
the latest baby published by the pro¬ 
lific clergyman’s wife, aud the clamour 
of its small seniors; A cradle had 
taken the place of her bookcase; 
and her bed, whose white curtains 
had once enclosed the poetic dreams 
and bright fancies of the virgin Hes¬ 
ter—the very altar-piece, as it were-— 
was occupied by a rocking-horse with 
its head knocked off. Scarcely worse 
the desecration, when the French 
stabled their chargers in the ca¬ 
thedrals of Spain. 

She descended to tho porch, and 
paused there, trying to recall her for¬ 
mer self as she had sat in its shadow, 
reading, working, dreaming, fancying 
that the world was paradise. She. 
wondered what could Lave made her 
fancy so; it had, indeed, beeit bU^sM, 
ignorance, but very sUIy,- 
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‘less: her eyes were open now, and 
\she was quite sure—yes, quite—she 
should never sec things again sur¬ 
rounded by such delusive splendour. 
The Hester of eighteen had been quite 
a different person from the Hester of 
twenty-five. And so sad seemed to 
be the train of thoughts thus aroused, 
and bringing with it so many silent 
tears, that Orelia was sorry she had 
carried her well-intended visit to the 
parsonage into execution. She men¬ 
tioned it in a letter to llosa; and hero, 
in common type, wherein it loses all 
the -character it gained in the original, 
from that bold yet feminine hand,. 
with its long upstrokes and down- 
strokes, and its audacious dashes, we 
will insert Orelia’s letter. 

“ Dearest Rosalinda,” (it said,) 
“ what is there about you, do you 
suppose, that you should be so con¬ 
stantly in my thoughts as you are, to 
the utter exclusion, of course, of all 
kinds of rational contemplation ? For 
how can any serious orjmportant idea 
be expected to remain in company 
with that, of a little laughing, red- 
faced thing ? In vain I banish the pert 
image *, it comes back with all the an¬ 
noying and s&ucy pertinacity of the 
original, till I actually catch myself 
addressing it; and my first impulse, 
on waking of a morning, always is to 
pull "you out of bed. 

“ People sometimes say of their de¬ 
ceased relations (especially if they 
have left the'iu any money), that it 
would be wrong to wish them back to 
this scene of trial. And I grow some¬ 
what resigned to your absence, when 
I think that you arc probably much 
happier where you are. For Hester 
and I are very dismal, Roecy—not a 
bit better than we were during the 
last sad weeks at the Heronry. She 
grows paler, Rosetta—paler and thin¬ 
ner every day. And I don't think ’tis 
owing to any failure of mine in carry¬ 
ing ont our plan for her benefit. I 
have; in every possible way, closed 
up the avenues to sad recollections. 

T have avoided all allusions to her 
married life, as if it had been wiped 
out of my memory with a great wet 
"sponge. I have nearly choked myself 
by arresting, on the brink of utter¬ 
ance, observations that might have 
awakened in her mind somo train of 
thought ending in a sigh. I have en¬ 


deavoured to interest her in hcf old 
occupations here, and to get her to 
resume the subjects of conversaiion 
and of fancy that used to delight her 
in the old times, when she was the 
most enthusiastic and bright and 
hopeful of friends; and I have had 
my labour for my pains. She wan¬ 
dered through my hothouses with 
most annoying apathy—stood on the 
very spot where she and I first saw 
one another, and which I expected 
would have had an electrical eilcct on 
her, with an absence of recognition 
that quite exasperated me ; an^ when 
I wished her good night, in the very 
bedroom that was always allotted to 
her when weather-bound at my cot¬ 
tage, she returned tlie benediction 
without one allusion to the old days 
that have departed apparently for 
ever. 

“ Well, Rosetta, T persevered, ne¬ 
vertheless—yes, I did—I struck my 
great coup—1 took her down to the 
parsonage, where she was born and 
bred. Long after her father’s death 
it stood nntenanted ; but a new family 
now live there. I watched the effect 
of each familiar object that we passed 
on the road; her brcatli now and then 
camo a little quicker, ana, at the first 
distant glimpse of the house, her colour 
rose, and she smiled more naturally 
than she has done any time these three 
months. ‘ Now,’ said I to myself, 
‘ the old Hester is going to peep out 
of this melancholy maskso 1 said, 
by way of assisting the metamor¬ 
phosis, ‘ Do you remember anything 
about that stone, Hester?’ pointing 
to a great white one by the side of the 
road. Now, by this stone hangs a 
talc, Rosamunda. You mnst know 
(if I never told you) that Hester and 
I had once a little quarrel; and as it’s 
so long ago, I don’t mind saying ’twas 
all my fault. Well, we did not meet 
for two or three days, for Hester was 
hart, and I was sullen ; but then, by 
a simnltaneous impulse, we started to 
meet and be reconciled. Hester was 
near this stone when she caught sight 
of me, and, forgetting all cause of 
offence, ran t;pwards me. In her haste 
(’twould take a deal to make her run 
now, Eosey) she tript on the grass at 
the side of the road, and fell with her 
bead against the corner of the stone. 
There she lay for a moment, stunned, 
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and I, who h^ just reached Iho spot, 
sat down on the stone, and, taking 
her head on my lap, vowed, after she 
had opened her ej'es, and assured me 
she was but little hurt, that I would 
never again offend her. 

“ She remembered it well, she said, 
as I stopt and pointed, to the spot; 
then, pressing my hand, '.Though I 
am not so demonstrative now as then, 
you must not think my friendship 
colder, dear Orelia,’ she said. This 
looked all very promising, and I walk¬ 
ed on in great spirits, awaiting tlie 
further effect of the coming scenes. 

“ The clergyman’s wife had called 
on us, so our visit had an excuse. 
The porch looked just as it used—we 
entered; but there, in the identical 
spot where Mr Broome used to sit and 
talk to us, when a pause in his disor¬ 
der let him brighten up for an hour or 
two, with the benignity of a Socrates 
—his pale face glowing, his dim eye 
kindling, and his failing voice hardly 
able to keep pace with his eloquent 
flow of thought—there sat his succes¬ 
sor—fat, contented, vulgar. The first 
words he spoke, in tones that seemed 
to straggle through layers of beef and 
cabbage and Yorkshire padding, dis¬ 
sipated the romance that lingered for 
me and Hester about the scene. And 
his wife! 1 don’t deny that the woman 
may have good qualities, llosa; bint I 
never can forgive her that cap of hers 
—nor her furniture—nor her younger 
sister, wdth her vulgar affectation of 
well-bred ease—nor her mode of ad¬ 
dressing her husband—she called him 
by the initial letter of his horrible 
surname. 

".In vain I struggled with these 
prosaic influences—in vain I tried to 
recall the old memories of the place 
—they had absolutely deserted me. 
I did not look at Hester, for I should 
only have looked disappointment. I 
did not speak to her, for I had nothing 
to say. But I looked at the clergy¬ 
man and his wife and sister-in-law- 
daggers, Rosetta—and I was glad, 
when we departed, to sec them redu 2 d 
to a state of terrified and silent civilit 3 ^ 

" So this part of the project signally 
failed. Hitherto we had lived alto¬ 
gether by ourselves, for I did not wish 
to annoy her with the task of making 
a parcel of new acquaintances, not 
likely to be particularly interesting 
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either to her or to me., But now I 
thought visitora might rouse her from' 
her melancholy, and I let them come.” 

The time when Lady Lee and Orelia 
were moat disposed to be communica¬ 
tive to each other was the last hour 
before they went to bed. Both, after 
flickering fitfully between dinner and 
tea, musing, looking into the fire, 
sighing, &c., would brighten up into 
temporary effulgence, before under¬ 
going the extinction of sleep. 

“,Yon ai’e cheerful to-night, Orelia,” 
said Lady Lee, one night after so\ne 
guests had departed. " I am happy 
to see it, my dear. Come closer,” 
said her ladyship, passing her arm 
round her friend’s waist, and drawing 
her on to the sofa beside her. "I 
want to whisper to you. May I ven¬ 
ture to hope” (this in Orelia’s ear, 
from which she had brushed back the 
volume of black hair that hid it) 

" that you have forgotten that little 
romance of yours ? ” 

Orelia silently turned, and sat facing 
her with her black eyes, without an¬ 
swering. 

" You never confided in mo in that 
matter,” said her ladyship, still whis¬ 
pering, though there was nobody but 
those two in the room, and the ser¬ 
vants had gone to bed. “ I shouldn’t 
speak of it now, only that I observe 
some symptoms occasionally which 
make me still doubt the direction of 
your thoughts. Can 1 help to guide 
them back to tranquillity ? ” 

"No, Hester,” said Orelia; "I 
don’t want any aid. I’ve come to a 
resolution of my own accord." ■ 

" Tell it me,” said Lady Lee. 

" How can I tell you all ? ” said 
Orelia. " You didn't know him. To 
you he was merely what he appeared 
to the world—to me he was himself 
—the manliest, the cleverest, the most 
independent, the—ah, you smile; but, 
bad yon met him in his true position, 
you would have thought of him as I 
do.” 

Lady Lee squeezed the band of 
the somewhat, indignant enthusiast. 
" Who so apt as 1 to believe,” she 
said, “ that when Orelia Payne ad¬ 
mires, the bbject is an elevated one ? < 
Well, dearest ? ” 

. “ Weil,” said Orelia, " I dreamt at 
jtho Heronry a sort of dream—that ho 

Q 
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wonld regain Iiis position in the world, 
and be all yon or any of ray friends 
could wish. He left me apparently 
with sorao such expectation; but now 
I see it was fallacious.” 

“ But a man could scarcely make a 
very great stride in the world in a 
cotiple of months,” observed Lady Lee, 

“ ’Twill take years, perhaps,” said 
Orclia, “ even if he ever succeeds ; 
and consider the chances against him. 
And, except as successful, I shall 
never see him—ho is prouder than a 
fallen angel.” Here she piiuscd, and 
pondered a little. “ But,” she re¬ 
sumed, “ I have resolved to thiuk no 
more on that subject. Yes, resolved! ” 
(stamping with her foot, while her 
colour heightened, and a tear came 
into her eye). “ It can do no good 
—it will be vain, weak, idle—it will 
bo wasting life in unreality; therefore 
it shall end”—(another little stamp). 

Lady Leo looked ac her with a kind 
of serious half .smile. “ So earnest, 
Orclia!—then the causo cannot be 
slight.” 

“ It is not,” said Orclia petulantly. 
“ I am ashamed to think how much 
it has engrossed my thoughts. And 
yet—every tiling consitlered—so much 
merit in so unfitting a position 1 Had 
he been placed wlicro he deserves, I 
should pci'haps have withheld my ad¬ 
miration ; but indignation at the way 
in which fortune and tlic world have 
treated him lent it douhle force. Now, 
Hester, 1 have been franker than you 
—for we both had our secrets; had 
we not ? ” 

It was Lady Lee’s turn to redden 
and be silent. 

“ Hester,” went on Orelia, “■ what 
do you think of the men who some¬ 
times come here? Is there one of 
them fit to bo named with either of 
tliosc to wljora wc gave—I mean to 
whom we v/ould have given — our 
hearts? Think for a moment of the 
be.st of them—and then place their 
images, side by side, with those 1 
apeak of. Don’t they dwindle?— 
don’t they show like wax-work beside 
sculpture, with their fleeting hues of 
character, their feeble melting out- 
littiMjtheiT stupid conventionalities ?” 
. Jl^ou are severe, my dear,” said 
Jforay L^, without, however, heeding 
hdr own reply—for Orelia had 
coMiued her. 


“ O, it scatters my patience! ” said 
her impetuous friend. I think less 
of myself when one of them has hinted 
admiration. Yesterday, that worthy 
noodle, Mr Rtraitlace—he who thinks 
it good to ho wise, but not to ho 
merry, and wdiose expressive eye¬ 
brows proclaim all.pursuifs to bo 
vanity c.xccpt his own—had the iisto- 
nishing efirontery to give my hand a 
kind of moaiiiug squeeze, at taking 
leave, muttering something about ‘his 
plea.'^urc at recognising a co genial 
spirit.’ What have. I done, }Ie.stcr, 
to deserve that ?—the owl! ” 

“ I don’t see the. congeniality, cer¬ 
tainly,’’ said L.ady Lee, smiling, 
“ more than between an owl and a— 
peacock, or any other inajoatic. bird." 

“Then tlicrc’.s that baronet .Sir 
Dudley (you seem to liavc an attrac¬ 
tion for baronet.*?, Hester^—that wc]l- 
dressed Mephistopheles, with crow’s 
feet about his eyes and his heart at 
live and twenty, vi^Iio has ju.st clever¬ 
ness enough to find out the faulty .side 
of eveiything—he had the impudence, 
after looking at you as if he were 
judging a horse, to pronounce that 
‘ you had some good points,’ wliich 
from him is (‘(piivalent, I suppose, to 
high praise.” 

“ ] hope he specified tho points that 
struck him,” said Lady Lee, smiling. 

“JIo hadn’t time,” returned Orelia. 
“ I felt downright sav.agc at the idea 
of such a snail .as that crawling on 
your petals. T asked him uho liad 
told him of your merits? for th.at wo 
all knew him to be slow at liuding 
them in anytliing.” 

“ And wluat did he say ? ” 

“ He turned to his next neighbour 
and merely said, ‘ Shut up, by Jove!’ 
Why, compared with these people, 
Major Tindal grows respectable; for 
though he has but one side to his cha¬ 
racter, ’tis a manly and decided one.” 

“Poor, misguided Major Tindal,” 
sgid Lady Lee; “ to think that he 
should have taken the trouble to come 
all the way here” (the Major hadn’t 
been able to forbear singeing his 
wings again), “just to do hopeless 
homage to a girl who talks of him in 
that way.” 

“ Certainly he had better have stayed 
at Doddington,” said Orelia. “ But, 
now, Hester, tell me—could yon ad¬ 
mire, or ever be induced to love, any 
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of oiir present acquaintances, after said Orelia, that hovering between 
having seen others so much wor- two worlds, as it were—that linger- 


thior?” 

“ I will go farther than that," said 
Lady Lee, resuming her habitual tone 
of melancholy, which she had relin¬ 
quished for one of assumed gaiety, 
merely to cover the confusion that 
Orelia’s homo-thrust had caused her; 
“ I will say that we never could have 
admired or loved them hi any case.” 

“ And yet they are not below the 
average of those we shall meet in our 
pilgrimage,” said this severe censor; 
“ and that brings mo to a subject T 
have for some time thouglit of. You 
and lean never link our lives to people 
of that sort.” 

“Xever,” said Lady Lee, fervently. 

“ Neither will we spend them in 
vain regrets,” said Orelia, “ In men 
thiP would bo unmanly, and in us 
’twonld equally bo unwomanly. We 
will drive out thought—wo will leave 
it no avenue to enter—we will place 
a quickset round our hearts. Some 
do tiiis by openly relimpiishing the 
world, and taking vows; onr resolu¬ 
tions .shall be none the weaker because 
v.'^e only take our vows privately, and 
lo one another." 

Lady Lee looked at her friend in¬ 
quiringly. 

“ Why should we have done with 
life because we liavo been disap¬ 
pointed in one of its objects ?" said 
Orelia. “ Why shoidd wc langiiisli 
or lot ourselves rust because those 
we pre-fe.r arc vdthheld from us ? W'ti 
could not bo content to go lingering 
and dreaming all our lives,” 

“Not content, certainly,"said Lady 
Lee. “ But what arc we to do?” 

“Make busino.ss for ourselves in 
the Avorld,” said Orelia. “ Bo of use 
—turn onr energies to account. How 
many women younger than wc quit a 
life of case without our provocation, 
and devote themselves to one of active 
usefulness I We might be the founders 
of an unprofessed sisterhood. Wfiat 
do you say, Hester? AVhen shall we 
begin?” 

“ When?” said Lady Lee. “ My 
dear, such a thing requires thought." 

“ Say a week,” said Orelia. 

“A week!” cried Lady Lee—“a 
year you mean. Nuns have a novi¬ 
ciate.” 

“ And a contemptible thing it is,” 


ing on the bridge, shilly shally. No, 
Hester; wo won’t show any such 
want of confidence in ourselves—wo 
will begin after a week’s trial. , We 
must commence by closing up all 
paths to thoughts that might uu- 
sready us—lay aside at once poetry, 
romance, music, except anthems and 
oratorios. Wc will prescribe for our¬ 
selves a simple dress and a uniform 
aud disciplined life. Come, are you 
not anxious to begin? ” 

“ I do almost catch a gleam of your 
entlmsiasin,” said Hester. “To re- 
liiKlui.sh my present life will be no 
privation ” (with a sigh). “ But we 
must niature the iilea before acting 
on it. Wc must not begin lightly.” 

“ Lightly I ” said Orelia. “ I've 
been thiuking of it tlie.se four days. 
And, for our jilan—feeding the poor— 
educating the ignorant—comforting 
the sick—there is a field! So much 
for our duty towards oar neighbour— 
for ourselves^ we will improve aud 
occupy our minds with .study, and I 
was going to say meditation; but I’m 
not so sure whether our mcdilalions 
would be always on-prolitablc sub¬ 
jects, at least not just yet. When 
nuns turn out not so good as they 
might bo, who knows what 'shave 
meditation may have had in it? 
We’ll act now, Hester, and put off 
nieditatiou till we grow older.” 

Now, there was •somctliing in 
Orelia’s proposal that 'was not un- 
plca.sing to Lady Lee. To banish 
thought which she found so wcjiri- 
some—to occupy time that hung so 
he.avy—to labour with an object aud 
obtain a result—these were what she 
had long desired In a dreamy sort of 
way, and, now that the more ener¬ 
getic Orelia had struck out the path, 
she was ardent to follow it. Thus 
the mind would be provided for; and, 
for the heart, why shouldn’t she and 
Orelia, Iter chosen friend, be all in all 
to each other? which last idea was, 
perhaps, even more brilliant thanjja'e 
other. 

Accordingly the noviciate com¬ 
menced forthwith. They had, in 
Hester’s maiden dayft, studied to¬ 
gether French and Italian ; they ndw 
began a spirited attack upon tbo 
German language. Mathematics wfls 
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desirable, as it required attention, 
exercised the mind, and did not ex¬ 
cite the imagination, and they plodded 
away at Euclid and algebra with a 
perseverance praiseworthy in an am¬ 
bitions freshman, but, in them, la¬ 
mentable to behold. The piano re¬ 
mained unopened, the harpuntouch^, 
except on Sunday, when they per¬ 
formed a piece out of Handel. Lady 
Lee’s copy of Corinne was put in the 
fire by Orelia, who had never parti¬ 
cularly admired the work; and, in¬ 
deed, a great part of their library 
underwent such a weeding as Don 
Quixote’s suffered at the hands of the 
barber and curate. Both were dressed 
in mourning before for Julius, so no 
great change was needed in their 
attire. To crown all, they discovered, 
in a couple of days, some babies in the 
smallpox and croup, three distressed 
families with the fathers out of work, 
and a pair of rheumatic old women, so 
that their charitable resolutions were 
not likely to fail for want of objects. 

It is very well knowri that heroines 
of respectability ought to be natu¬ 
rally benevolent. They ought, more¬ 
over, to have a happy knack of win¬ 
ning flle hearts- of all who experience 
their bounty. I would with pleasure 
bestow on my heroines all the good 
attributes that belong to them, but I 
have-already said they were far from 
faultless, and, to say the truth, the 
line they had chosen was not their 
forte. Lady‘Lee’s fastidious taste 
was speedily revolted by misery, 
w'hose pathos was impaired by selfish¬ 
ness or coarseness; and Orelia, after 
a visit to one of the rheumatic pa¬ 
tients, left a sovereign for the sufferer, 
and vowed she would never go near 
that horrid old grumbler again. In 
fact, this was one of the points in 
which they were both of them inferior 
to Rosa. Their benevolence sprang 
from a sense of duty, and was artifi¬ 
cial in expression, like the conversa¬ 
tion of one who has learnt a foreign 
. tongue grammatically; while Rosa’s 
natural, and fluent in the happi¬ 
est idioms of goodness. 

Howfeyer, they persevered, and, 
though th«y were striving against 
nature, their conduct was quite natu¬ 
ral. Women are never so enthusias¬ 
tic about their duties as when they 
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have just been disappointed in love. 
Your pretty Puritans are sure to have 
had an attachment blighted, and De¬ 
votion is called in, like a Begnlne, to 
dress the wounds made by that rascal 
Cupid. 

But yet, reader, if Hester and 
Orelia should really persist in their 
project, what a glimpse of the possible 
is here opened! Let imagination 
hold up the cni'tain for a moment. 

Metliinks I see Orelia, aged say 
about thirty-live; severe of aspect, 
and with what novelists call “ the 
traces of former beauty,” though the 
arch of the nose has strengthened to 
Roman firmness, the month is quite 
stern in its decision, and the fire of 
the eyes has some fierceness in its 
.sparkle. Irreproachable, but not ami¬ 
cable—unsparing to the indiscretion 
of others, and having none of^er 
own — rigid in the performance of 
duties, as well as in exacting them— 
I see her, in fact, become that formid¬ 
able being, an exemplary woman, and 
I should like to sec anybody make 
love to her now. 

Lady Lee, too, now getting on for 
forty, has changed from what we 
knew her. She is not called, like 
Oivilia, an exemplary woman, but is 
stigmatised by the equally opprobri¬ 
ous epithet, a superior person. Her 
eyes, dimmed with long perusing of 
good wearisome books through a veil 
of tears, arc still beautiful in their 
melancholy, but the rest of her charms 
have withered. She docs not dis¬ 
charge her duties with tlie unfailing 
spirit of the more energetic Orelia, 
but requires a new weary effort for 
the performance of each; and when 
the old obstinate question reenrs of 
what her business in the world may 
be, she silences It by a contemplation 
of the indurated virtues of her friend, 
which she nerves herself to imitate. 
There are no more confidences or 
confessions of w’cakness between her¬ 
self and Orelia, but a fiiendship such 
as might have subsisted between the 
Mother of the Gracchi and Mrs Fry. 

They are pnnctnal in-, but, as 

Sterne says, when the idea of his 
captive becomes too painful, “ I can¬ 
not sustain th^ictiire that my fancy 
has drawn.” Fane—Onslow—to the 
rescue! 
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THE MARQUIS DE EAROCHEJAQUELEIN. 
FBANCE IN 1S53. 


The name of Larocliejaqucleiu is 
not an obscure one. It was once 
familiar to the world. It was known 
and venerated wherever stainless 
honour, fidelity proof against all 
temptations and suffering, chivalrous 
valour, and patient courage amid dan¬ 
gers that do not try the nerves less 
that they want the excitement which 
sustains the soldier on the battle-field, 
were held in reverence. The two 
brothers who covered that name with 
glory of the purest kind were noble 
specimens of the old chivalry of 
Frince, when chivalry had well-nigh 
passed away; and the chronicler of 
their romantic gallantry and their 
heroic death was the gentle female 
who bore their name, and who bore it 
high, and who shared in their suffer¬ 
ings, their triumphs, and their defeats. 
We know of few compositions more 
interesting than the narrative of the 
Marchioness de Larochejaqucleiu, 
who, we are happy to find, still sur¬ 
vives, her form bowed by age, but 
her heart as true as when, in early 
youth and beauty, she traversed on 
fv»ot the ravines of the ^Bocage, or 
forded the canals of the ^larais, and 
witnessed the sanguinary w'ara waged 
by the insurgents of La Vendee dur¬ 
ing the wildest period of the French 
Bepublic. It is curious that the most 
attractive records of the great revo¬ 
lutions which convulsed the two king¬ 
doms of England and France, at 
periods so distant from each other, 
should respectively be the production 
of a female pen. The memoirs of Mrs 
liutchinson and the narrative of Ma¬ 
dame do Larochejaquelein are com¬ 
panions fit to be placed side by side 
with, each other; and though the char¬ 
acter of the two works is different, the 
interest they excite is identical. They 
both possess all the fascination ot ro¬ 
mance, but they are valuable in a de¬ 
gree which few romances can pretend 
to. It has been remarked, that until 
their publication the world was 
strangely in error on many of the im¬ 


portant events to which they relate, 
and that they have been singularly 
useful in diminishing a great deal of 
the prejudice, and in dissipating the 
Ignorance which had existed, particu¬ 
larly with reference to some cf the 
principal actors in these terrible scenes. 
The character of the English heroine is 
shadowed forth in her history; it is 
more unbending, more masculine, 
more stern, perhaps, and commands 
admiration which the mind cannot 
refuse. But the heart is led away 
by the tenderness of the French¬ 
woman; and her pathetic touches, 
while they add to the interest of her 
story, impart to it the impress of 
truth. 

The nobleman who lias just pub¬ 
lished a defence of his own political 
career during the eventful changes 
which France has again witnessed, is 
the son of that lady by a second mar¬ 
riage. Ilia lineage is, an ancient and 
honourable one. Sprung from the old 
house of Vergier de Larochejaquelein, 
he counts among his ancestors a Cru¬ 
sader whose arms form one of the 
many ornaments of the rich gallery of 
Versailles; two warriors who fell on 
the hard-fought field pf Pavia, when 
“ all was lost except honour; ” a bro¬ 
ther in arms and tent-companion of 
Henry IV., who was left “ with his 
back to the field and his feet to the 
foe” on the plains of Arques; a 
mestre-de-camp, who met his death 
while in the act of boarding a pirate 
off St Domingo. His uncle was the 
genei'al-in-chief in the Vendean army, 
and it was this gallant gentleman, on 
whose history Froissart would^ have 
loved to linger, who spoke this last 
address to his army, which is still 
remembered by the peasants of the 
Morbihan—If I advance, follow 
me; if I retreat, slay me; if I fall, 
avenge me 1 ” Another of this heroic 
family was a dashing officer of cara¬ 
bineers under the Empire; and on the 
battle-field of the Moskowa he main¬ 
tained the old valour of the house of 
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Larocliejaqneloin, Count Louis, the 
father of the present Marquis, refused 
to servo under Napoleon. Wlien the 
lliglit from Elba roused Europe again 
from its brief tranquillity, the peasant 
soldiers of La Vendee gathered once 
more round the white banner of 
their chief. The insurrection was, 
however, soon put down, and Larochc- 
jaquelcin, while in the act of leading 
on his men against the Imperial 
troops, fell with a bullet in Ids heart. 
This is an ancestry of which any man 
may be proud. 

The present Marquis is the son of 
thelloyalistehiefoftlic Hundred Days, 
who had married the widow (dhisohi 
companion in arms, the Marquis de 
Lescure. iJo was born in 1801, and 
at the early ago of eleven ivas ercatod 
a peer of France, under what is called 
the Second Ito.storation. ILs entered 
the military service in l.Siri, joined 
tiic army under the JndvO d’Angon- 
hhne in 1823, and made the canqiaigu 

Spain, lie was captain in the 
horse grenadiers of the Royal (luard 
in 1828, and, inheriting the military 
ardour which characterised Ids laiidly, 
petitioned the .king to be allowed io 
serve in tiic (Ireek war of iudopend- 
ence, but was refused. He was per¬ 
mitted, however, to join the Russian 
army, as a sinqde volunteer in Ihe 
campaign of the Ralkan against the 
Turks, “haviiig not.'dng letter to 
do,” as he himsejf giiul on one occa¬ 
sion in the Chandler of Deputies. 
Though a peer of France, he had not 
taken his seat in the Upper Ifonso 
when the revolution of JSoO broke 
put; and refusing to accept place, fa¬ 
vour, or honours at the hands rd the 
revolutionary govenimout of duly, he 
resigned his functions as peer of 
France. Endowed with rcmarLable, 
activity of mind, he devoted ldm.splf 
for some time, and with mucli energy, 
to imlnstrial imrsidts, and gave up 
politics till 1842, when he was named 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
Ly the electoral college of Floormel, 
in the Morbihan. During Ids parlia¬ 
mentary career he did not remain 
idle, lie took a prominent part in 
most of the stormy discussions of the 
time: the virions projects of replies 
to the addresses from the throne, the 
conscription reform law, prison re¬ 
form, railroad bills, electoral reform, 
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liberty of instruction, all found in 
1dm a ready, fluent, and vigorous, if 
not an eloquent debater. On a.! oc¬ 
casions he spoke out his miud frankly 
and boldly; and though on many 
occasions in opposition to his own 
party, as well as to the government, 
it is said that he never had a persona’ 
enemy in tiie Chamber. His conduct, 
when the i)altry attempt was made 
by the servile adherents of the new 
regime to aflix infamy on thelloyalU.o 
who paid their homage to the de¬ 
scendant of their former mastei, . O' 
the occasion of the Count de Cham- 
lord’s visit to Imndon in 1812, is 
boj 011(1 all praise. He rejected, with 
.scoiidul indignation, the stigma atr 
tempted to be lixed ou him by the 
Oiii aid.bts, ivho did not fed the sen¬ 
timent of lioiiour, and were incapsible 
of appreciating it in others. He at 
once I'csiguoil liis seal as deputy, and 
appealed from the outrage oflered 
him by the l*liiiii)pi.sts to the judgment 
of the electors. 'I'hc electors an¬ 
swered the appeal, and rioerinel sent 
him back to the Chamber, where he 
persevered in the same indepoudeiit 
course. When the base arts of oor- 
rnptiou enqiloycd by tlie government 
of July were to bo dragged to the 
light of daj’, Larochejaqueleiu was 
uev(.-r silent. “A cornii>ting and 
degrading sdfidnicss pervades all 
parts of society,” lie said, in the dis¬ 
cussion of tlic budget in 1815. “I 
lave, ill common with the rest of the 
nation, given up all illusions about 
the constitutional forms of the state, 
and I have no longer auy faith in 
their indepoudeuce. On all sides, in 
all places, 1 behold the triumph of 
tlio base over the generous, of evil 
over good; and each day that passes 
brings us nearer to a trenicudous 
crisis—the fiituic is indeed dark and 
thronteniiig! ” Tlie.se prophetic words 
were destined to be soon realised — 
sooner, perhaps, than the speaker 
himself iinagincd. 

We have said that M. de Laroche- 
jaqiiclein was a freriuent and a forcible 
speakeronimportantoccasloiis. With¬ 
out much claim to what is termed 
oratory, his language is fluent and full 
of energy; and ho has scarcely uttered 
a few .sentences, when you feel that 
he is a mail of profound convictions— 
and this ive hold to bo a great, as it 
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is a rare, merit in times like the pre¬ 
sent. His portly presence, open brow, 
and flowing hair—his quick, earaest, 
and impassioned gesticulation, remind 
you of the tribune of rcvohitionary 
days. The haughty movement of his 
head, and the scuruful expression of 
his eye, when repelling some unjust 
accusation, give him an appearance 
of pride, which certainly is not char¬ 
acteristic Of him, for in private life no 
one can be gentler or more unaffected. 
You see before you the gentleman of 
the old soitc/ie, not the marquis of 
the salon, or that trilling race which 
the Avit of Moliere has perpetuated. 
Had the Manpiis do LaroelRjii([ucJeia 
not been born an aristocrat, lie would 
have been a tribune of the poojile. 
Whatever be his merits or demerits 
as a speaker or a politician, he pos¬ 
sesses, at ail events, the courage, the 
audacity of his opinions. Jlo tvas 
devoted to tlie IJourbous of the elder 
branch (and they have not alwaj's 
paid iiis dcvotedrie.ss with gratitude), 
not for interest, but for honour, from 
family traditions; and were not tiic 
days of chivalry all but extinct in 
what was once a nation of eav.iliors, 
and Avero men again to combat for 
dynasties in h'rauce, we are inclined 
to think that he Avonld be among the 
lirst to place his lance in rest, as his 
ancestors did before him ; and yet, if 
Ave are to Judge from recent events, 
neither the liereditary ileA'otcdiicss of 
his family to the cause iihlch Avas so 
often sealed Avitli llicir blood, noi the 
sacrifices (and avc are iufurmed they 
are not few) Avhich he himself has 
made to it, have avou him the fa¬ 
vour of the court of I’Vohsdorf. On 
the contrary, Ave believe that ho has 
been exposed to all the persecution 
that petty malignity can set at work ; 
and Ave knoAv that attempts liavc, ou 
many occasions, been made to ruin 
him among tlie primitive peasantry of 
La Vendee aud the Morblhan. His 
position Avith reference to his own party 
became so intolerable, that •ho has 
considered it necessary to publisi., in 
a small volume, a review of the state 
of parties iu Franco in 1853, and 
Avliicli is, at the same time, a vindica¬ 
tion of liis own conduct. 

The Avork is curious and instructive. 
It notices the events which have re¬ 
cently occurred in France; and though 
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the causes which led to that very de¬ 
cided act of vigour known as the cowp- 
d'etat of December 1851, have been 
lung since known to the public, and 
appreciated by impartial men, a nar¬ 
rative bearing the impress of truth, 
aud penned by one of the actors iu the 
drama, cannot fail to bo interesting. 
We do not concur in allthcvk-ws of M. 
do Larochojaquelciu, nor do aa'c agree 
iu all his deductions ; but we readily 
admit the truth of his sketch of poli¬ 
tical parties iu France previous to the 
month of December, of the iiitiigues 
of the Orlcanist faction, their hypo¬ 
crisy aud selfishness, tlieir utter reck¬ 
lessness of con.'^cipiences, provided but 
a chance Avas afforded tlieiii, Jio matter 
at what cost to the eountiy, of recover¬ 
ing the poAv erfor which they had shown 
theirj'^elves unfit, and of Avliich they 
Aviu’c dtquiveii almost Avithout an ef¬ 
fort. In all this avc agree; and avc 
confess Ave arc not a little jileascd at 
finding the opinions avc have already 
had occasion tg express on tlic.^e points 
fully borne out by one who has so in¬ 
timate a knowledge of affairs. We 
believe that (he French press has, with 
one or tAvo exceptions, pas,sed over iu 
silence tlie Avork ol' 31. do Larocho- 
jaiinclein ; aud avc are not much sur¬ 
prised at that silence. It iskoinc time 
since all political intercourse has ended 
between him and the persons* av ho 
compose tlie court of P'rohsdorf. 
These pcr.son.s, we fear, too truly rc- 
]ireseut tlie extravagant opinions and 
tlie intolerant conduct of the meu who 
conlvibiited b^' their evil counsels to 
the overthrow of the Icgltiinati' mo¬ 
narchy. 'I'hey are the same of Avliom 
it has been said, aud said truly, that 
they returned from their long exile, 
having learned nothing aud forgot¬ 
ten notliing ; and AA erc the Count do 
Chambord to be restored to the throne 
of his ancestors, tiioir policy would 
again lead to it.s overthrow. Wo dc- 
su’c to speak Avith respect of the pre¬ 
sent cliief of the house of Bourbon. 
We admire the dignity of his bearing; 
the position he has assumed with re¬ 
spect to tlic Orleans family; the proud 
refusal to make any sacrifice of AA^hat 
lie considered to bo a principle, even 
though that sacrifice increased tbo 
jinmbcv of his partisans ; the firmness 
Avith which he maintains his superi¬ 
ority over those Avho despoiled him— 
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the innocent victim of base intrigaers, 
and a successful insurrection—of his 
rights. But we fear that he allows 
himself to be too liluch influenced in 
certain matters by a coterie com¬ 
posed of persons of antiquated no¬ 
tions, and who do not appear to have 
any conception of the progress made 
in the social and political world dur¬ 
ing the last half-century. The errors 
of that coterie are exposed by M. de 
Larochcjaquclein; and that exposure 
will not narrow the distance which 
separates him from his party, or rather 
from the court of Frolisdorf. The 
unpalatable truth he tells will not 
easily be forgiven; and the Legitimist 
organs of the press have considered it 
more prudent to pass them over with¬ 
out notice or contradiction. The 
organs of what is called the Fusion 
have been equally discreet, and with 
one or two exceptions tho other jour¬ 
nals have imitated their discretion, 
either because they considered his 
sketch not sufficiently I^uonapartist to 
merit nnqualified praise, or too much 
so for censure. The object of the 
Marquis deLarocheJaquelein, who still 
professes to be a Legitimist in priuci- 
ple, is to show* that he has been guilty 
of no inconsistency in giving in his 
adhesion *to the imnerial government, 
and that he has not discarded the 
opinions he always professed; that he 
has not denied the name he bears, nor 
renounced tho political faith in which 
he was bronglit up, by accepting that 
regime, and taking, as a member of 
the Senate, the oaths of allegiance to 
the Emperor and the constitution. 
It is principally in this respect that 
the interest of the book consists, and 
we have noticed briefly and impar¬ 
tially the conduct of the writer, and 
that of a certain number of his fellow- 
Legitimists who have, equally with 
himself, comprehended the imminent 
danger their common country was ex¬ 
posed to, and availed themselves. of 
the only means of safety left at their 
disposal. 

The offence committed byM. deLa- 
TOCheJaquelein,and which the more in¬ 
tolerant of the Royalist party do not 
pardon, Is not of recent date. He was a 
Legitimist, it is true, but he was also 
attached to constitutional government. 
He preferred a sovereign who inhe¬ 
rited a crown firom his ancestors, but 


he w'as likewise the supporter of re¬ 
presentative institutions. Bat so 
many catastrophes—so many revolu¬ 
tions had passed over France—so 
many governments had been over¬ 
thrown and institutions subverted, 
that all notions of right and justice, 
as of government, were completely 
lost. The actors in the first Republic 
denounced all monarchical forms, as 
not only incompatible with bnmau 
rights, but actually opposed to com- 
mou sense itself—in fact, something 
monstrous and unnatural. After con¬ 
vulsing all Europe, and utterly chang¬ 
ing the country where it first broke 
into mad violence, that Revolution 
became exhausted from its very ex¬ 
cesses; the Rcpubiicfell into contempt; 
but the terror inspired by it was such, 
that then, as in more recent days, 
people were glad to take shelter in 
any government that promised se¬ 
curity to life and property. The great 
object of the Consulate, as of the Em¬ 
pire, was to obliterate the last traces 
of a system which had cost France so 
dear. That regime was so great and 
so dazzling that the loss of liberty was 
soon forgotten; and the yoke that 
pressed on the nation was the less gall¬ 
ing because it was concealed in glory; 
and Frenchmen consoled themselves 
for not being free, because their mas¬ 
ter was a hero. 

That brilliant meteor, after blind¬ 
ing the world with its splendour, and 
awing it by its power, fell into dark¬ 
ness. The ancient line was restored; 
and the Restoration in turn began by 
proclaiming the imperial rule as a 
usurpation; and Lonis XYIII., in the 
charter of 1814, dated his reign, not 
from bis return to France and the fall 
of Napoleon, but from the death of 
his nephew, the son of Louis XVI.;— 
as if the imperial epoch, with all its 
marvellous events, had never existed, 
and as if the account popularly, but 
eiToncously, attributed to the famous 
Father Loriquet, was exact, that 
there had been no such government 
as the Republic, and that the man 
who was generally believed to have 
ruled the French nation despotically, 
but not ingloriously, for fourteen 
years, was in reality only Monsieur 
le Marquis de Buouaparte, lieutenant- 
general i)i the service of his most 
Christian Majesty. 
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Next came the Revolution of July, 
■which proclaimed that Charles X. 
had forfeited his right to the crown, 
for himself and his heirs—who, how¬ 
ever, were admitted to have done no¬ 
thing to merit that forfeiture—by the 
manner in which he interpreted the 
14th article of the charter, which, 
nevertheless, authorised him ** to 
make regulations and ordinances ne¬ 
cessary for the execution of the laws 
and the safety of tho state .”—(Charte 
Constitutionnelle de 1814.) Repub¬ 
lican writers (Diclionnaire Politique^ 
p. 216) admit tiiat the aforesaid article 
left to the king “ the dangerous pri¬ 
vilege of being the sole judge of the 
necessity of the case ; ” though they 
refused to recognise that or auy other 
article of a charter which bad been 
octroi/^e, or issued by royal authority 
alone. Tlic responsible advisers whom 
Charles X. consulted, were of opinion 
that his conduct in issuing the famous 
ordinances was legal. The Orleanist 
revolution denounced that act as a 
violation of the charter, and declared 
that Charles X. had broken some 
imaginary compact between him and 
his people, and had forfeited the 
crown. This was admitting, to all 
intents and purposes, the right of 
armed insurrection. The principle 
thus admitted by'the new rdgime was 
often turned against itself; and the 
right of overthrowing the government 
was many times tried during tho 
reign of Louis Philippe. Various in¬ 
surrections broke forth, which were 
successively put down; but had any 
of them succeeded, Louis Philippe 
would long before 1848 have been 
accused, on equally just grounds, of a 
violation of the new charter, and con¬ 
sequent forfeiture of the crown, as 
his predecessor. At length 7us turn 
came; and at the very moment that 
most people believed the throne of 
July to be fixed on the surest basis, 
tho insurrection of February in a fbw 
hours overthrew that which had al¬ 
ready triumphed over so many pre¬ 
vious dangers. Louis Philippe rose 
to power on the barricades of tfuly;— 
that power was laid prostrate b 3 ' the 
same means. He, in turn, was pro¬ 
claimed a usurper of the people’s 
rights, a violator of public liberty, 
and condemned to execration. It is 
mot strange, therefore, if the minds 
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of men became bewildered amid so 
many conflicting doctrines. There no 
longer appeared any fixed standard 
by which to judge of authority. Mon¬ 
archy in its absolute form was decried 
by some; constitutional monarchy by 
others. -Monarchy under any deno¬ 
mination, or nnder any form what¬ 
ever, was denounced by many as an 
outrage on human reason. Some 
maintained that a republican rule was 
hateful to the immense majority of 
the nation, and that France only de¬ 
sired a fair opportunity to declare its 
will. 11nder such circumstances what 
was to be done ? The Royalists did 
not conceal that they only endured 
the Republic until an occasion offered 
for re-establishing their own form of 
government. Each party maintained 
that it, and it alone, represented tho 
wants and wishes of tho people; 
while the unhappy people, in whoso 
name, and on whose behalf, all this 
had been done, stood by in silent dis¬ 
may, and bgit to tho yoke which 
each faction that got uppermost im¬ 
posed upon it. All was confusion, 
anarchy, chaos;—.-and the country, 
whose wellbeing was the pretext, 
rapidly approached the’brink of ruin. 

Under such circumstances, we again 
ask, what was to be done? Tho Mar¬ 
quis dc Larochejaquclein thought that 
the only way of solving the prcfblem 
was by an appeal to the very people 
in whoso name every ontrage was 
successively perpetrated; and calling 
upon it to declare, once for all, frankly 
and freely, what form of government 
it preferred—whether monarchy legi¬ 
timate or constitutional, or a republic. 
From the day he took his seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies until the 2d 
December, when the National Assem¬ 
bly was dissolved by the coup-d'etat, 
such was his constant theme. He 
denied tho legitimacy of the Orleans 
monarchy of July, and- refused to re¬ 
cognise the right of two hundred de¬ 
puties, a portion of only one branch 
of tlie legislature, to exceed the terms 
of their mission, and to bestow sove¬ 
reign power on any one. He expressed 
his belief that France would, if an 
occasion offered, return to the govern¬ 
ment of her legitimate sovereign, and 
ho did not conceal that such was the 
motive for his appeal; but at all 
events he demanded that France 
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ehonld bo consulted, and he pledged 
himself to abide by the issue. By 
such conduct he incurred the hatred 
of Legitimists and Orleanists;—of the 
foi-nicr, because his doctrine was in¬ 
consistent with the principle of divine 
right; and of the latter, because the 
admission of such au appeal vitiated, 
ah initio^ the right of the sovereign 
whom the two hundred deputies 
bad, of their own sole act, given to 
the nation. AVc offer no opinion as 
to whether M. do Larochpjaqucloin 
would have attained his object had his 
plan been carried into etfect, nor on tljo 
abstract fitness of such an appeal; 
but in so complete a dissolution of 
autliority of cvciy kind, and amid 
such a confusion of all irieas of govern¬ 
ment, it would be diflicult to suggest 
any other cxpc'rimciit whereby the 
right of those w ho founilcd their claim 
on the w'ill of tlie nation could be 
tested. 

'I’lic first great oUence committed 
by M. de Laiocljejaoiifieiu consisted, 
as we have just seen, in liis having so 
tar deviated Irom the princijile of 
iliviuo right, .'is to reccinnieud an 
“appeal to the nation;”—but the 
crime for wbifh he can iiope for no 
forgiveness from the court of Frohs- 
dorf, is his b.aving recognised the im¬ 
perial government, and accepted the 
oflicc of senator under it. M, de JiU- 
rocijejaqnelf'in is of opinion, that after 
so many revolutions (Iiere was no 
chance for moh.ircliyin France other¬ 
wise than by means of uiiiveisal suf¬ 
frage, by wbicli the p»c.sent govern¬ 
ment has been elected. JJc thought 
that the Legitimists, who had always 
inaiiitaincd that they, and they alone, 
were acceptable to the nation, would 
run no risk in abating ,'«omcthing of 
tbeir amour projm‘, and in meeting 
the reaction half-way. If they were 
riglit, liicre was no fear of the result 
of such an appeal. The Orltanists, 
who were few in number and factions 
in conduct, would indeed be justified 
m shrinking from such an ordeal as 
the i,.lilic!ition of the act of two hun¬ 
dred deputies of the opposition ; but 
in evuy case lie des])aired of a monar¬ 
chical government in any form that 
attempted to establish itself on a nar¬ 
rower basis. “ Let us now suppose,'’ 
he says (p. 190), “ lliat monarchy 
were proclaimed in Franco otherwise 


than by universal sntfrage, which no 
accredited leader of the old Iloyalist 
parties admitted. Of tlie three mon¬ 
archical parties, two would have been 
in open hostility with the govern¬ 
ment, and would, as now, rely for aid 
on the Hepublicaiis—this time in open 
hostility, and with much more reason. 
It is, perhaps, from a feeling akin to 
paternal Aveaknoss that 1 invariably 
recur to this article of my politual 
faith—Tf the question of jilo an-hy 
or Kepablic had been frankly pa. to 
the country under the Kepiiblicsui 
government, under the Kenuldicau 
constitution, all dynastic pretensions 
Avouid Amnisli before traditional right, 
.and the majority of the llepublicans 
tiiamselves Avould ha\'e submitted to 
ihe declared will of the nation. But 
no!—it Avas thought better to carry 
on intrigues uj) to the A'ciy day wheu 
the fott2f d'etat of tlie 2ii December 
became a social and poiilicai ncccs- 
.‘^ity'; instead of cliorishing carefully 
tJiat liberty which avo claimed for the 
national Aviil, the parties f refer to 
Itrefeirod jcserving themselves for 
chances Avhicli had only the ellect of 
prolonging oiir intestine divisions.” 

IM. de Larocliejaqnelein explains 
A\ly he has gU'en ids aiil'esiou to the 
present government, clect(;d, as it has 
been, by means of tliat A'ory ajipeal 
to the nation which he liad, Avith cer¬ 
tainly the hope of a ditferent rc.siilt, 
always advocated. “ If 1 am atked,” 
he .'<a 3 's (p. 1214), “ the reason of the 
humble support 1 give to the present 
govenmient, my answer is voiy sim¬ 
ple : 1 see before mo a strong gov¬ 
ernment, Avbicb lias rendered real 
SCI vice to niy country, and at this 
moment I do not sec any otlier that 
can pos.sibly succeed to it. The faults 
that have been committed aic so 
iiurnerons—rcvolntions have so ex- 
liansted our strength—cveiiks have 
such complete power over ns—that, I 
confess, my reason forces mo to ac¬ 
cept the vote of eight millions of my 
fellow-citizens. Nevertheless, I have 
never been more convinced than I 
now am, of the excellcucc of the he¬ 
reditary principle. Let ua suppose 
the Emperor to have issue—he has 
also relations. Let ns suppose the 
Count de CKambord to have issue— 
but tlie princes of the house of Or¬ 
leans are numerous. Under such 
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circumfltaDces, France would be ex¬ 
posed for centuries to the danger 
l esulting from the dissensions of the 
monarchical parties disputing among 
each other the possession of the 
crown. Ilcreditaiy right, respected 
by France for her own sake, saved 
her from the evils which perhaps 
were the fate of future generations, 
and spared us ihe repetition of those 
trials which we have already so se¬ 
verely felt. I- will be frank. The 
reason that many Legitimists support 
the government is, that they do not 
wish on any account, or any terms, 
either Orleanism or anarchy—the one 
being, in their opinion, the conse¬ 
quence of the other. Were there no 
otiior motive than to destroy the 
chance of either, the persons I speak 
of are of opinion that they ought not 
to refuse taking part in the alfairs of 
their country. Europe is equally iu- 
terestod with us that the principle of 
the Kovolution should not be repre¬ 
sented on the throne of France hy a 
new family usurj)atioii, for there is 
no sovereign that such rsurpation 
should not alarm.” 

The reign of Louis riitlippc was 
the reign of the bourgeoisie —of the 
revolutionary shoi)kecpcr8 of Faris. 
The scepticism of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury had extended to morals — the 
lufckcry that assailed religion gra¬ 
dually undermined society—and all 
notions about virtue, honour, inde¬ 
pendence, were destroyed by a blight¬ 
ing increrlnlity. We are no believers 
in what is termed the perfectibility of 
hninan nature, but w'O do not think 
that, even with the most mercantile 
people of the world, a love of gain 
is incompatible with ideas of personal 
aud national honour. The all-power¬ 
ful bourgeoisie of the Oiieanist regime 
Avas not a good specimen of that class; 
it carried into political life the cha¬ 
racteristics of its social life. Insolent 
and ov rbcaviiig in prosperity, it was 
fawning and mean in adversity. A 
dUfcrcucQ is alw'ays observable be¬ 
tween the bearing of a gentleman— 
aud by the term we refer as much to 
moral as to social superiority, as the 
gentleman of nature may be found in 
all classes—and the mere upstart, and 
in France it was perliai)s more strik¬ 
ing than elsewhere. Dignified humi¬ 
lity, lofty submission, obedience that 


implies no forgetfulness, no sacrifice 
of self-respect, loyalty which cannot 
be degraded even in political servi¬ 
tude, a sense of personal honour which 
despotism cannot wound, are far dif¬ 
ferent from the pertness of the par¬ 
venu, the nervous pedantry of the 
docirinaire,ov the faw'iiing of the syco¬ 
phant. The one inclines low, with a 
consciousness of just subordination to 
Ligh station ; but after so inclining he 
stands up with erect face : the othev 
falls to the dust prostrate. The aris¬ 
tocratic courtier will olfcr the incense 
of his adulation, but his censer i.s not 
rudely filing in the eyes of his royal 
master, au(i his homage is not with¬ 
out grace and dignity. Ills words may 
be soft and insinuating, but he will 
not change his nature. To use the 
language of one wlio know both cJa.«ses 
well, he may stoop to pick up his 
master’s hat or handkerchief, but it 
is the act of polite attention to supe¬ 
rior rank, and not the mercenary sub¬ 
serviency of a yalet; and there is an 
air of equality about it which shocks 
no ouc, aifd does not oflend the per¬ 
sonage to whom it is paid. We rather 
think that, generally speaking, a 
prince prefers selecting his ministers 
from the class of plebeians, because he 
believe.s he shall be served by them 
as mere inei cenaries i while the others 
he must treat as servants of’his 
crown, and no otherwise. It is men¬ 
tioned as one of the anecdotes of the 
Court of Louis Philippe* whose fault 
was want of dignity, that, one day, 
wisliing to gaifc over to some project 
of family interest, on which he had set 
his heart, one of his ministers, be 
offered him,in*a familiar, off-hand, and 
half-contemptuous manner, a portion 
of the fruit lie was at the moment eat¬ 
ing. The minister appeared much 
flattered, bowed low, and accepted 
the royal gift. We arc not aware 
whether the bribe produced the effect 
intended, but wo much doubt if the 
citizen-king would have treated with 
snch disdainful familiarity a Mont¬ 
morency, a Noailles, ov a Mold. 

The effect produced by tlie exclu¬ 
siveness of the .Inly regime was such 
as might have been expected. It was 
inculcated that the primary object of 
man’s existence was the gratification 
of his meaner passion;—success in 
the pursuit of wealth without any 
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close examination as to the means by 
which it was acquired, was regarded 
as the summumbonum; the enriddssez- 
vous so often repeated in the banquet 
and electioneering speeches of even 
the most eminent of Louis Philippe’s 
ministers (though we readily admit 
that no such incentive influenced the 
person who so spoke) were the lead¬ 
ing maxims of that system. Fidelity 
to principles, faith in high and noble 
aspirations, were rather sneered at as 
the ravings of the imagination, suited 
perhaps to the age of romance; and 
strong attachment to traditions was re¬ 
ferred to as a folly unworthy of men of 
sense. The bourgeois were often as¬ 
sured that they alone were the sove¬ 
reign ; that they alone were eminent in 
eloquenceandin thought; that to them 
alone belonged the gifts of the earth; 
that they alone, provided they were 
men of substance, were superior in the 
social as in the moral scale; that to 
them belonged all distinctions as a 
matter of right; that, they only were 
lit to occupy eminent posts in every 
branch of the administration, and in 
fact that in their hands were exclu¬ 
sively placed the destinies of the state. 
They who thils extravagantly exalted 
the pursuit of mere material interests, 
were destined to pay dearly for the 
lessons they had taught. Faith and 
reverence for the past had been held 
up to contempt by the new school of 
statesmen; but the doctrines that had 
been inculcated for the overthrow of 
the former dynasty, were equally ap¬ 
plicable to the mode* one, and the 
Kevolution of February was the con¬ 
sequence. Empty and dogmatic, the 
real bourgeois — the bourgeois whose 
stupidity or conceit makes him sure 
good material in the hands of the re¬ 
volutionists—has nevertheless preten¬ 
sions to nothing less than universal 
knowledge. Jealous of all superior to 
him in social position, and insolent to 
those below him, he would drag down 
the former to his own level, but would 
not permit the latter to rise to it. 
With the examples yet before him, 
anti the preceptors he had to guide 
him, be could not be a bourgeois such 
as July encouraged, without being 
somewhat of an infidel. The rever¬ 
ence for reViglons forms that charac¬ 
terised his fathers, was in his opinion 
iSt for times of ignoramce, but not 


for the enlightened nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. He had dipped hero and there 
into the Philosophical Dictionary of 
Voltaire; he could sneer at the Mosaic 
chronology; be witty on the descrip¬ 
tion of .Noah’s Ark; was incredulous 
about the Deluge; and laughed out¬ 
right at the Passage of the Red Sea. 
He had read the Origine de tons les 
Cultes of Dnpnis, and conld qnoto 
whole pages from Volney. He was 
therefore a philosopher. With those 
severer studies he mingled the lighter 
gi'aces of wit and poetry, and for 
these accomplishments he was indebt¬ 
ed to the doggrel of the “philoso¬ 
pher of Ferney " in Joan of Arc; the 
Guerre des Dieux of Parny, and the 
looser songs of Beranger, To show 
that he thoroughly appreciated these 
great masters, and that he was su¬ 
perior to popular prejudice, he would 
not enter the doors of a church, as 
the observances of religion were only 
fit for women and children. To prove 
his independence, and to give “ a les¬ 
son to the government,” he would not 
pay the just respect, which degrades no 
man, to the accredited representative 
of authority; but he would fall on his 
knees to worship the merest political 
mountebank. He incessantly clam¬ 
oured about equality^ and decried the 
aristocracy if he happened to sec a 
carnage, with a coronet or armorial 
bearings, roll by him; but his pride 
was up if a struggling artist or poor 
man of letters addressed him other¬ 
wise than with cap in band. The 
noisy advocate of social and political 
liberty, there was no greater despot 
in his domestic circle. His house- 
porter crouched before him, and his 
servants grew dumb wheu they beard 
the creak of his shoe. Bailing against 
the “upper classes,” his ambition 
was to scrape acquaintance with some 
decayed viscount, some equivocal 
marquis; and if he had a visit from 
some one who bore a title, the coro- 
neted card lay for whole months in 
full view on the central table of his 
drawing-room, or was stuck in tbe 
most conspicuous part of the looking- 
glass frame. His personal pomposity 
was increased the more he was dis¬ 
posed to corpulence, and his boldn^ 
was decisive proof of tbe superiority 
of his intellect. Our worthy bourgeois 
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the political world was tranqnil, he 
passed his leisure hours in running 
down the government; and though no 
one had more experienced the mis¬ 
chief of agitation, he generally voted 
for its most dangerous adversaries : 
not because he approved of their prin¬ 
ciples, or that the ministerial candi¬ 
dates were not honourable men, but 
because he was determined to let no 
opportunity pass of making the king 
and his government feel that ho, M. 
St Godibert, was not pleased with 
them, and would “ give] them a les¬ 
son.” These lessons occasionally cost 
the teacher very dear; and when agi¬ 
tation, warmed by himself into inci¬ 
pient insurrection, grew dangerous, 
he was sure to be the first to accuse 
the government of having excited it 
for its own special purposes. When 
insurrection was defeated, he again 
blamed the government for excessive 
lenity In the punishment of those who 
disturbed the public peace; and when 
all peril was over, and a complete lull 
ensued, then he accused the same go¬ 
vernment of excessive cruelty to 
those who a day or two before were 
the in fame canaille, but who now were 
his freresegares —his deluded brethren 
and fellow-citizens. 

These were the men who served as 
the instruments to bring about the 
Revolution of July, and these were 
they who were feasted and flattered 
until they were led to believe them¬ 
selves the only beings on earth worthy 
of consideration. Such specimens 
were of course to be met with as em¬ 
ployes in the, various ministerial de¬ 
partments. Nothing could be more 
insolent, or more griping, than the 
general run of those underlings. The 
recommendation “ enrichissez-vous" 
coming, as it did, from the first minister 
of the crown, was not forgotten;—he 
was one of the few who did not carry 
out for himself his own theoi 7 ; but 
we fear that the love of power, which 
was in him a passion, induced him to 
tolerate, or at least not to prevent, 
the scandalous jobbing which it w^.s 
known was going on—for it is not 
credible that such things could be done 
in secret. A government where such 
men enjoy, in consequence of their 
position, a great though underhand 
influence, is humiliating for an honour¬ 
able man to live under. There is 


something more respectable in the 
audacity with which the insurgent 
flings out his crimson flag, and eyes, 
as ho passes through the richest quar¬ 
ters of Paris, the trembling bourgeois, 
whose fine mansion he has already 
marked out, than in the system which 
admits as its principal instruments 
the rapapions and insolent under¬ 
lings, who too often had the minh- 
terial ear under the Orleans regime. 

As for the I'cprescntative system in 
France during the period of which we 
speak, it was a farce. Two hundred 
thousand electors, for a population of 
thirty-three or thirty-four millions, 
was not much better than an oligarchy, 
and the worst of all oligarchies, for its 
corruption was ita,bond of union, as was 
proved by the disclosures made to the 
world towards the conclusion of Louis 
Philippe’s reign, when some of the 
highest functionaries were dragged 
before the tribunals for mal-practices ; 
and wc believe that there were other 
persons who did not regret that the 
Revolution of Eebruary came to save 
them from public disgrace, A minis¬ 
ter who wishes to bo rcgai’ded as a 
philosopher and a statesman, should 
try to purify his age rather than cor¬ 
rupt it; and it is as immoral as im¬ 
politic to encourage the baser pas¬ 
sions of men in order to keep yourself 
in power, however #lean your own 
conscience, and virtuous your pur¬ 
poses. Such things might ho pal¬ 
liated in so loose a politician as Wal- / 
pole; but tliey would shock au^ 
disgust were they, by the remotesr 
chance, to be found in so austere a 
moralist as Guizot. 

Some time previous to the conp- 
<THat of 1851, a new scheme was 
formed by the Orlcanists, who were 
tired of the forced leisure to which 
the successful imitation, in February 
1848, of the example set by them¬ 
selves in 1830, condemned them. The 
object of this new project was the 
complete reconciliation of tho elder 
and younger branches of tho Bourbon 
family, and of the two important sec¬ 
tions of the Royalist party, with a 
view to a restoration, on the expiry 
of the presidential power in May 
1852, by a coxip-tVitat on the part 
of the majority of the ^ National 
Assembly, a succcssM riamg ol live 
people or the army, or, in iaet, any 
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other means that offered. None of 
those ev'eiitaalities were, it is true, 
expressed in the journals that acted 
as organs of the party, but they wore 
so nnilerstood by all the initiated. 
Each party looked forward to the 
term fixed by the constitution for 
Louis Napoleon to lay down his 
power, for the triumph of its cause. 
The Mountain took no pains to con¬ 
ceal its designs; and not nnfrequontly, 
amid the stormy debates which raged 
in the Assembly, the “ second Sunday 
in May” 1852 was declared to bo the 
date when fall vengeance was to be 
exacted from Legitimists, Orleauists, 
Buonapartists, and “reactionists ” of 
every kind and colour. As that fatal 
term approached, thc^ Orleauists, who 
surpass all others in intrigue, and 
such of the Legitimists as were 
credulous enough to trust them, and 
siinjde enough to be led by them, did 
their utmo.st to i-ouse the revolutionary 
demon in the Chamber, .and on seve¬ 
ral .occasions' openly coalesced with 
the Terrorists. The R^epiiblicans sus¬ 
pected, as every one who knew him 
must have suspected, the sincerity of 
M. Thiers; and though they were 
fnlly aware ,of his real motive for 
.seeking admittance into their ranks, 
their fWf.ssions would not allow them 
to refuse the co-.!>.PRr:itiou of any ally, 
and. they relied,i(j|03i(les-, on their own 
courage and energy agaiiis\t treachery 
when the important moniciit arrived. 
On the other jiaiid, the ll/oyalists were 
fall of confidence in their success, if 
the preliminary and indisponsable con¬ 
dition of reconciliation wore adopted, 
and they agreed that France would 
not again submit to the bi|utal tyranny 
of some three hundre'd Soci.Uists. 
Their ordinary langnagA was, that, 
even at the worst, tli^ “ promised 
land” wouM at lengtll be reached 
through the Rod Sea—tpc “ promised 
land ” being, of cour^ the Royaliso 
restoration; and th^‘ Rod Sea " the 
massacre and pillage it would bo ne¬ 
cessary for Francenff traverse before 
it Avas attained, ffhe leaders of the 
Royalists, superioy in all the arts of 
iutriguo to theirfraore brutal I'ivals, 
were vastly inferior to them in energy 
of action. During a brief rt^gime of 
terror they would disappear, if neces¬ 
sary, and remain in .some place of 
safety until France, exhausted and 


panic-stricken, throw herself-ato their 
arms, when they would at once esta¬ 
blish a dictatorship. Louis Napo¬ 
leon was, in their opinion, the obstacle 
easiest to be got rid of; they would 
leave his account to bo settled by tlie 
Republicans, in case they themselves 
haei'uot previously got him out of the 
way. As for any dUUculties on tlii- 
latter point, they considcrerl that it 
was absurd to think of tliora. Louis 
Napoleon had, according to them, 
fallen into such contempt with the 
array and the nation, that iif, 'luger 
would be raised to 3a\e him. M. 
Thiers, and other great .statesmen like 
him, had, not merely iu the saloons 
of i’aris, and in his oivn particnl ir 
circle, but openly in the .Vi/Zc ties 
Pi.'rdu.'i, and the corridors of flic iNLi- 
tional Assembly, sneered at liim as 
“ a poor creature ; ” and the redoubted 
General Changarnier himself — on 
Avhom, by the way, tiic eyes of the 
Avhole world Avere <Lv. -d—had more 
th.au once insulted him in the Ohani- 
ber, and iu his ollicial (luarters in the 
Tiiileries. liouis Napoleon, there¬ 
fore, was so utterly scorned as to be 
made the butt fur continual sarca.sm 
ill the saloons of an old foreign hi- 
t/'if/uanta, long resident in Raris ; and 
tills was his last degradation. 'Fiio 
only doubt was, whether imprisou- 
meiit at Vincennes Avould not be in¬ 
vesting such a miserable being Avith 
too much importance. The ditch of 
Vincennes would be much better, .ind 
if a few ignorant persons thought him 
of couscqueuce, why, an ounce of le id 
Avould quiet their fear.s. Some of tim 
more judicious and far-seeing of tlic 
political leaders of the day, very pro¬ 
perly considered that the main object 
they jiad in view Avould be inatcriaily 
advanced, if, as Ave have s dd, a recon¬ 
ciliation could bo effected boliA'cen the 
partisans of the Count do Chambord 
and the Orleauists. The idea origi¬ 
nated Avith the latter. A meeting was 
li’old of about a ilozcn persons at first, 
in order to explain the plan Avhich 
had been formed, and to organise 
Avhat Avas termed a “ fusioalst agita¬ 
tion.” Other meetings, more numer¬ 
ously attended, were held at brief in¬ 
tervals ; and it Avas resolved to send 
out agents to inflnuntial persons in 
the departments to win them over to 
the cause of the fusion —the fusion 
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having for object the restoration of the 
Bourbons; and the parties'who were 
engaged in it were precisely the same 
men who, in the press and in the As¬ 
sembly, expressed their preference for 
the government as established in Fe¬ 
bruary, and who denounced the man 
who was suspected of an intention to 
attack the immaculate purity of tho 
young and as yet innocent Republic. 
The lirst step of the fusionists was 
directed to the chief of the house of 
Bourbon and the princes of Orleans. 
But the Count de Chambord refused 
to sacrifice a particle of what he con¬ 
sidered to be his just rights, lie was 
King of France, and the only repre¬ 
sentative of legitimate royalty of his 
family, and ho would consent to no 
divided allegiance. Tlie princes of 
Orleans had been princes of the blood 
before their father had usurped the 
crown, and they must remain so. Past 
wrongs and injuries he was not un¬ 
willing to forgive; ho would not be 
very exacting in matters of secondary 
importance, but on the great principle 
that tho sovereignty resided in him 
since the abdication of tiic Duke 
d'Angoidcino, wliich followed that of 
Charles X., he would hear of no com¬ 
promise. On the other hand, tho 
princes of Orleans wonhl not admit of 
any act wliicli had tiie effect of making 
their father a usurper; they were 
the more induced to do so that they 
w<‘.re receiving from their agents in 
France, and particularly in Paris, as¬ 
surances that great poj)uIarsympathy 
existed for them ; and in fact, tiiat to 
the house of Orleans alone tho nation 
was looking for salvation I At the 
same time it was known that the Prince 
de, Joiuvillc was doing something on 
his own account with reference to the 
prc.sidency of the Republic. Relying 
on the popularity he enjoyed to a 
greater degree than any of his family, 
he seems to have entertained some 
hopes ot success. With the prudence 
which characterised his father, fic 
would not, however, commit himself 
to any declaration; would neither de’ y 
nor admit that he was a candidate for 
the presidency; would neither avow 
nor disavow the acts of his friends; 
he might profit by their exertions, but 
if they failed, ho would leave them to 
all the consequences of their defeat, 
and, in tho latter case, would very 


probably disavow^ them. This, it will 
bo admitted, was not very Crank, or' 
sti'aightforward, or princely. It 
scarcely be believed that the Prince 
de Joiflville had all at once become a 
Republican; and it is not unfair to 
conclude, that, if successful, he would 
have employed his position as Presi¬ 
dent to the restoration of his family. 
The mistrust of the house of Drlcans 
that had ciiaracterised the elder Bour- 
b:>ns—and its history proves how their 
mistrust was justiSod—was increased 
by that conduct; and tho Count de 
Chambord was disgusted with tho po¬ 
licy which permitted, without dis¬ 
avowal, the name of his cousin to be 
spoken of by his partisans in Paris as 
the candiilate for the future presidency 
of the Republic. J^l. Thiers did not, 
after iiH, approve of the fusion. It was 
sufficient that the suggestion of a re¬ 
conciliation had proceeded from a rival • 
of whom ho had been always jealous, 
for that clever and restless intriguer 
to set his face against it. Ilis utmost 
energies were devoted to secure the 
establishment of a rc<jtnc>/ in the per¬ 
son of the Duchess ol 'Orleans, mother 
of the Count de Paris, whoso confi¬ 
dential adviser ho waj, and whose 
minister he hoped to be. A restora¬ 
tion by means of the fusion wonld 
scriousl}’’ interfere with his private 
plans, and he gave, it therefore^his 
most decided opposition. To secure 
at any cost the services of the man 
who at that time corumaiided the 
army of Paris, and whoso influence 
over the vast military force of the Re¬ 
public was long believed to bo un¬ 
bounded, wtis a great object. That 
man had unquestionably rendered ser¬ 
vices to order. But his head had been 
turned by adulation ari.sing from gra¬ 
titude for past and hopes of future 
services; and bo at length came to 
believe that on l^m alone depended 
the fate of France. He was flattered 
Avith the idea that the part of Monk 
was reserved for him; and to enhance 
the value of his co-operation, he co¬ 
quetted with both parties, and affected 
an a ir of mysterious reserve, which ren¬ 
dered him equally impenetrable to all. 
That reserve was carried on so long 
that it began to be whispered that 
General Changarnicr would, when 
matters came to the point, declare 
neither for the one party nor tho other, 
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but would offer himself as candidate 
for the Tresidcncy. This rumour was 
absurd; and the silence of the gene¬ 
ral, who was Legitimist by tradition 
rather than from principle, and an 
Orlcanist from interest and habit, was 
nothing more than the usual coquetry 
in which he apparently took much 
delight. In fact, he remained dream¬ 
ing away till the coup-d'Hat rudely 
woke him and others from their slum¬ 
ber. Of the possibility of a fusion of 
interests between these parties, or of 
a sincere reconciliation between the 
elder and younger branches of the 
royal family, we entertain very serious 
doubts. 

The house of Orleans had been, from 
the time of the Regent, of infamous 
memory, fatal to the elder Bourbons. 
It was the evil genius that haunted 
them from the cradle to the grave. 
•The government of Louis Philippe re¬ 
paid the benefits conferred on the 
house of Orleans with ingratitude. 
One of its earliest acts was the intro¬ 
duction of a measure fur the perpetual 
banishment of the elder Bourbons, 
and for the compulsory sale of the 
property they held in France, They 
who have been shocked, and, we 
readily adroit, justly shocked, at the 
decree of the 22d January 1852, con¬ 
fiscating to the state the appanages 
which, accoi'dingifto the usages of the 
French raonarchj’’, should have re¬ 
verted to the state at the accession of 
a prince of the royal family, and at 
the compulsory sale of the Orleans 
propiwty, may have forgotten that 
that decree was but an Imitation of 
the legislative enactment of the 10th 
April 1832. Wecondemn,on principle, 
such acts of confiscation; they are re¬ 
plete with injustice; but wo cannot help 
feeling that the decree of the22d Janu¬ 
ary 1852, all bad as it was, was an act 
of retribution. Signal ingratitude is 
seldom left unpunished; and while 
we reprobate the conduct of Louis 
Napoleon, we cannot say that the 
house of Orleans was wholly unde¬ 
serving of the treatment it met with. 
The sentence of perpetual exile, 
and confiscation of property, was 
passed by the Restoration on the 
Buonaparte family. That family 
owed no gratitude to the Bourbons ; 
but the princes of Orleans were 
bound by the strongest lies of grati¬ 


tude to them. On the 10th April 
1832, the law was promulgated rela¬ 
tive to the elder branch of the Bour¬ 
bons and the family of Napoleon. 
The law bore, of course, the signature 
Louis Philippe, and the counter-signa¬ 
ture of M. Barthe, Louis Philippe’s 
Minister of Justice. The 1st, 2d, 
3d, and 6th articles were as fol¬ 
lows : “ 1st, The territory of France 
and of its colonies is interdicted for 
ecer to Charles X., deposed as he is 
from the royal dignity in virtue of 
the declaration of the 7tb August 
1830; it is also interdicted to his 
descendants, and to the husbands 
and wives of his descendants. 2d, 
The persons mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding article shall not enjoy in 
France any civil rights; they shall 
not possess any property real or per¬ 
sonal ; they shall not acquire £^ny, 
gratuitous or otherwise. 3d, The 
aforesaid persons are bound to sell, 
in a definitive manner, the frholo 
of the property, without exception, 
which they possess in France. That 
sale shall be effected, for the unencum¬ 
bered property, within the year dating 
from the promulgation of the present 
law; and for the property susceptible 
of liquidation, within the year dating 
from the period at which the right of 
possession shall have been irrevoc¬ 
ably fixed. 6th, The provisions of 
the first and second articles of the 
present law are applicable to the 
ascendants and descendants of Napo¬ 
leon, to his uncles and aunts, his 
nephews and nieces; to his brothers, 
their wives and their descendants; 
to his sisters and their husbands.” 
This law against the benefactors 
and the kinsmen of Louis Philippe 
vras not enacted in the first heat of 
animosity, and the first impulse of 
revenge for real or fancied wrongs, 
which, Immediately following a great 
revolution, might have been alleged as 
a palliation. It was enacted one year 
and nine months after the Revolution 
of July, when the passions of politi¬ 
cal parties, so far as they affected the 
unfortunate Charles X. and his family, 
had time to cool down. A high- 
minded man would have preferred 
forfeiting oven the crown of France, 
glorious though it be, to putting his 
signature to such a document. The 
public and private virtues of the 
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Orleans family have been enlarged 
npon even to satiety. State reasons 
may be alleged as an excuse for 
things which morality condemns; but 
the vaunted qualities of that family 
shonld have placed them above any 
such justification. State reasons may 
be alleged for the perpetration of any 
enormity. We have no doubt that 
Catherine II. could allege them for 
the partition of Poland; and the 
Emperor Nicholas justifies his present 
conduct towards tiie Ottoman Empire 
quite as satisfactorily. Pretensions 
to virtues far superior to those of 
ordinary men should, however, place 
those who are so gifted out of ordi¬ 
nary rules. "We have said that we 
reprobaie the decree of the 22d 
January 1852, but we have no doubt 
that Louis Napoleon justified that 
arbitrary act by the law of 1832. 
The diouse of Orleans renewed the 
sentence of ‘perpetual banishment 
against the family of Napoleon, and 
of incapability to possess property 
in the French territory. Louis 
Philippe owed a heavy debt of grati¬ 
tude to Charles X. and his family; 
wo have seen how that debt was paid 
off; no such obligation bound the 
Buonapartes to the house of Orleans. 

But there existed mother obstacle 
in the way of reconciliation between 
the elder and younger branches of 
the Bourbons—another outrage which 
it is scarcely in human nature to 
forget. The Oi-Jpanist party had pro¬ 
tested in 1820 against the legitimacy 
of the present Count do Chambord. 
In that year a document appeared in 
London, entitled “Protest of the 
Puke of Orleans.” It was headed 
as follows: “ His Royal Highness 
declares that he protests formally 
against the minutes of the 2dth Sep¬ 
tember last, which pretend to estab¬ 
lish that the child named Charles 
Ferdinand Dicu-Donne is the legiti¬ 
mate son of the Duchess of Berri. 
The Puke of Orleans will produce, 
in fitting time and place, witnesses 
who can prove the origin of that 
child and its mother. He will pro¬ 
duce all the papers necessary to show 
that the Duchess of Berri has never 
been enceinte since the unfortunate 
death of her husband, and he will 
point out the authors of the machina- 
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tion of wlfich that very weak-minded 
princess has been the instrument. 
Until such time as the favourable 
moment arrives for disclosing the 
whole of that iiitrignc, the Duke of 
Orleans cannot do otherwise than 
call attention to the fantastical scene 
which, according to the above-men¬ 
tioned minutes, has been played at 
the Pavilion Marsan (the apartment 
of the Duchess of Berri at the 
Tuilcries.”) The paper then repeats 
the whole of the account of the 
aecouchemeM as it appeared in the 
Journal de Paris^ the confidential 
journal of the government, and shows 
the alleged contradictions in it, with 
the view of proving that the whole 
was an imposture. The Protest and 
the accompanying details to which we 
have alluded, were republished in the 
Courrier Frangais of the 2d August 
1830; and the Courrier I'rangais was 
devoted to the Orleauist dynasty. 

But those are not the only humilia¬ 
tions which tlus elder Bourbons have 
suffered from the family of Orleans; 
and when wc are told that the son of 
the Duchess of Berri is about to take 
to his bosom the sons of the man who 
laid bare to the world’s mockery the 
weakness of his mother, we are called 
upon to believe that that son has 
become lost to every manly srati- 
ment. We doubt much if this b^the 
case. There can bo no sincerity on 
the part of the Orlcapjsts who first 
suggested the fusion. They well 
know that, in the event of a Legi¬ 
timist restoration, the men who over¬ 
threw the throne of his grandfather 
and drove him into exile, who re¬ 
sisted all attempts to restore them 
to their country, can never be his ad¬ 
visers—if he be what we hope he ie. 
Could the Duchess of Berri receive 
at her levee the purchasers of the Jew 
Dentz, or those who signed and gave 
to publication the mcdiSal report of 
Blayo ? It is a vile intrigue, got up 
for the solo benefit of the Orleanists. 
It was not out of love for the house 
of Bourbou, but from hatred to Louis 
Napoleon, that the fnsion originated; 
and wc agree with M. do Lnrochejaque- 
loin when he says that “ the Orleau- 
ists and Legitimists, not being able 
to effect a fusion of love, try to effect 
one of hatred, with the predetermined 

n 
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resointion to tear each othef to pieces 
hereafter, and with a violence ail the 
greater from the - consciousness that 
one party was tricked by the other, 
if indeed both were not tricked.” 

The Legitimists arenomatch for their 
rivals in canning—in the lower arts of 
MachiavelUsm—in what is vulgarly 
but expressively termed la politique^de 
cuisine. In 1848 the former occupied 
a much better position than the latter. 
The regime they had combated for 
eighteen long years was at length 
overthrown, and the comparison be¬ 
tween tho fall of t/ieh- sovereign and 
that of the “citizen” king was infi¬ 
nitely in favour of the former. 

Charles X. retired slowly before 
his enemies, and with all the digiilfv 
of a defeat which is not dishonourable, 
nor dishonouring. In the most cilti- 
cal moments, and when menaced with 
great danger, he never forgot wiio 
and what he was. He assumed no 
disguise; he put on no menial livery; 
and to tho last moment of his em¬ 
barkation for the laiid of his exile, his 
friends had no cause to blush for him. 
Ho was throughout a king — “ Ay, 
every inch a king! ’• Whatever tho 
faults he may have committed when 
on the throne—and wo are free to 
admit that his rule was far from 
faultless—there was no loss of personal 
dignity in his>d«sccnt from it. If the 
revolution o^ebrnary succeeded with¬ 
out the .oo-«peratiou of.the Legiti¬ 
mists, ft jvas not against them that it 
was direcled, nor was^^t tlio Legiti¬ 
mists. who were to be conquered. And 
yet, in the course/of a very few 
months, the party became completely 
subordinate to^,their more clever and 
more unscrnpulous rivals. It is true 
that in first movement, when 
anarchy'was wildest, the instinct uf 
self-preservation from the evils whicli 
meiiftced society itself, bound all men 
op order*, without reference to party, 
.against the common enemy, Socialism. 
But it is difflcult-to understand, wdien 
tile impossibility of a Kepublicun sys¬ 
tem was recognised, when the neces¬ 
sity of substituting another form of 
government was evident to all, how 
the Legitimists allowed thomselvos 
^’be seduced by their enemies. A 
^aro in the form of tlie “ fusion ” was 
wd.for them, and they easily fell 


into it. It would .be a waste of timo 
to detail all the mainpuvres, the ne¬ 
gotiations, the cotiferences, tho 
schemes for the realisation of that 
idea. There was nothing positive 
or real at bottom. Everything wrs 
left to chance. It was .'^oon evident 
that neither of the parties was sin¬ 
cere ; each tried to deceive the other 
Some of tlip more confident,or the mon 
audacious, suggested that propositions 
should be made to Louis hfapcleon 
himself; and among tho Legitimists 
there were fomid persons silly enough 
to believe that he would, notwith¬ 
standing all the chances in his favour, 
derived from the spontaneous elcJt'tion 
of the 10th December 1848, gladly 
co-operato in the restoration of a 
prince of tho house of Bourbon. The 
name of General Changarnier w.a3 
proposed .as the person to whom the 
dictatoijship was to be intrusted un¬ 
til such time as the loyalist restora¬ 
tion was accomplished. A dictator¬ 
ship was the great object with all 
parties: tho Socialists, in order that 
Ji'i-ancc should be regenerated accord¬ 
ing to their peculiar ideas ; the “ mo¬ 
derate Republicans ” would have 
selected General Cavaignac, as they 
did after the insurrection of «7mie, 
and* would have tried once moi*e to 
force their system on a terrified popu¬ 
lation ; the Legitimists and Orlcanists 
looked to a dictatorship as the surest 
means toward a Royalist restoration, 
though it was not .decided among 
them wlio was to be the future sove¬ 
reign. Tho Orleanists counted much 
on their cleverness to beat tlieir allies 
out of the field—allies in tho moment 
of uncertainty and danger, l)iit foes to 
be got rid of at any costwhen tho booty 
came to be divided. “ In 1840," says 
M. do Larocbojaqnclciu, “ I was one 
of those who wished at least to main¬ 
tain the Republic, in order to insure 
tho union of all that was reasonable 
and patriotic in tho country; to call 
on Franco to put an end, once for all, 
to revolutions; and om* object was to 
form the electoral committee, known 
afterwards by the name of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Hup dfi Poitiers. I liad 
been chosen by the Legitimists; but 
when wc met, I requested to have it 
explained to me for what reason the 
committee was only composed of Or- 
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leanists and Legitimists. It appeared 
to me fitting and proper that the more 
jndicioQs and moderate Kepuhlicans 
abould form at least a tliird part of 
our committee, as we had at heart 
hopes of a different kind. I was told 
that the committee did not wish for 
Republicans, simply because it did nut 
wish for the Republic. I demanded 
why, out of sixty members of the 
committee, forty-five belonged to tlio 
Orleanists, and only fifteen to the Le¬ 
gitimist party. An ex-minister re¬ 
plied that, though the party of legiti¬ 
macy was, no doubt, honourable, yet 
that it formed a very small minority, 
while tlie other was in fact the nation. 
Not being of that opinion, 1 withdrew, 
and I declined being made use of as 
an instrument for the restoration to 
the throne of France of the revolu¬ 
tionary monarchy of 1830." The 
division and weakness of tliosc parties 
is further illustrated in this fpi.ssagc: 
“There remained another means of 
which the intimate confidanls of the 
Count de Chambord were dupes—-a 
plau which was never admitted except 
by them, and the impossibility uf 
which was evident—namely, to bring 
about a restoratiou through the iu- 
strumeutalit)'^ of the Legislative As¬ 
sembly itself. Without undci stand¬ 
ing wljat tlicy were doing, the parMa- 
meiitary Legitimists of 1850 directed 
all their ellbits to renew the act of 
3830, when 219 deputicti, without 
right of ai)}' kind, and with the most 
flagrant disregard of their dnty, 
presumed to change the form of 
Government. The Assembly was 
divided into so many parties that 
it was in vain to hope for a majority 
for that object. It is true that to¬ 
wards the close of the Assembly all 
parties Jnado a desperate attempt to 
combat Buonapai’tism; but the mo¬ 
ment that a seiious jiroposition was 
made to substitute a government for 
that of the President, it was found 
that concord did not and could not 
exist between two of the great parties 
who composed that Assembly." 

M. de Laroche]aquelein gives . ome 
interesting details of the secret in¬ 
trigues of the Orleanists to win over 
the Legitimists to the “fusion;" and 
it is amusing to find how both parties 
were deeply engaged in the duty of 


allotting crowns and Imposing condi- 
tiotts on pretendCTS, np to thovOry 
eve of the coup^d'iiai. We 
already become acqnainted, 'throji^h.,- 
the channel of the public prosSy Witit 
the iutrignes which made the presi¬ 
dency of Louis Napoleon one con¬ 
tinued agitation, and we are not sorry 
to have the testimony of one who w'as 
an eye and an ear witness of the 
whole. “ I appeal,” says M. de La- 
rochejaquelein, “ to the good faith of 
all political men—Is .it, or is it not, 
true, that the idea of the most confi¬ 
dential advisers of the house of Or¬ 
leans Avas to induce the Count do 
Chambord to abdicate in favour of the 
Count de Paris? Is it, or is it not 
ti ue, that they urged the adoiAtion of 
the Count de Paris by the Count de 
Chambord, CA^m to the prejudice of 
the issue of the latte*’, supposing that 
lie had any? Is it, or is it not true, 
that on the evo of the 2d December, 
certain persons who were the most 
influential, who stood highest in favour 
at Claremont, made that monstrous 
proposition inithe Salle dea Conferences 
of the National Assembly, and that it 
produced a great eficct on the Legiti¬ 
mist members of the Assembly? Is it, 
or is it not true, that the Sceytioi of the 
party replied, with surprising imper¬ 
tinence, “ Yes, no doubt wc earnestly 
desire the fusion! What then ? But 
it is not our interest to oppose it. 
You (the Legitimists) have for Oong 
time kept yourselves apart from pub¬ 
lic afltiirs. The countis^ belongs to us. 
Your principle is the best; we do not 
dispute the fact; but, above all, it is 
certain that yourprinciple (legitimacy) 
is necessary for us to adopt. Your 
prince (the Count de Chambord) may 
return Avith our royal family. He is- 
its chief; agreed. But at the end 
of six mouths he .will see what his 
position really is. He will see that it 
is impossible for him to govern with 
you^ and without us. He has no chil¬ 
dren ; he has too deep a sense of reli¬ 
gion to be ambitious; he loves France 
too much to Avish her to bo given up 
to commotions which would expose 
her to new revolutions. He will pre¬ 
fer the castle of -Chambord as a resi¬ 
dence to the Tnileries. You may be 
certain that wc shall treat him well, 
and we shall all be contented. 
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principle itself will be respected, and 
we shall govern France.” Such were 
the propositions, and such the lan¬ 
guage of the partisans of the Orleans 
family to the Legitimists. Not a word, 
of course, was said of Louis Napoleon; 
and these profound statesmen were 
thus disposing in sure confidence of 
the fruit of their schemes only a few 
hours before they were scattered like 
chaff before the wind by the man on 
whom they disdained even to pass a 
thought! The Orlcanists were still 
tormented by one fear; they trembled 
lest the proposition so often presented 
to the Assembly by M. de Laroche- 
jaquelein should again be renewed at 
that critical moment which preceded 
the expiration of the presidency of 
Louis Napoleon. The President of 
the Assembly, M. Dupin, the prin¬ 
cipal agent of the Orleans family, 
urged, and with more than usual en¬ 
ergy, that body to refuse its authori¬ 
sation for the printing of M. Leo de 
Laborde’s proposition, naipely, that 
France should, at the important mo¬ 
ment when every faction was strug¬ 
gling for supremacy, be consulted as 
to whether she desired, or not, the 
re-establishment of her traditional 
monarchy. M. Oopin treated the 
oucstion as if it were one of life or 
death to liimself. He threw off all 
restraint, and resisted with his utmost 
effo^ any measure resembling an ap¬ 
peal to the nation, or embodying the 
principle of legitimacy. “ And even 
at the present moment,” says M. do 
Larochejaquclcin,“the language of the 
Orleanists is this: ‘ We find that the 
fxision is the best instrument of hosti¬ 
lity against the government of Louis 
Napoleon, and for that object we must 
effect it. But if the Count do Cham- 
bord should ever become a widower, 
bo must not think of forming a new 
matrimonial engagement. Should he 
happen to have children, ho must no 
longer count on our support.’” 

One of the hallucinations under 
which the Orleanists laboured was, 
that Louis Napoleon was in his heart 
devoted to them exclusively; and that 
when the fusion was consummated, 
he would transfer his power to thenh 
That delusion survived even the coup~ 
ditat. M. de Larochejaquelein admits, 
in common with all rational men, that 


the coup-dHUat was the salvation of 
society itself, and they who were 
loudest in their applause of it were 
the Orleanists. “ The most ardent iu 
their approbation," the noble writer re¬ 
marks, “ were the Orleanists because 
they were convinced that i e Presi¬ 
dent was, perhaps without meaning it, 
working for them. The decrees of the 
22d January undeceived them. From 
that moment they became divided into 
two camps, that of the cxti\ me op¬ 
ponents, and that of the xjha m Iio 
accept the government, but who vet 
cherish a spirit of hostilliy to it, more 
or less openly declared.” 

Wo have often thought it extraor¬ 
dinary why those Legitimists who 
had iVeely taken the oaths of alle¬ 
giance to Louis Philippe refused them 
to Louis Napoleon; and on what 
grounds those who yielded prompt 
obedience to a revolutionary system, 
establilied by some two hnudred de¬ 
puties, should, while demanding an 
appeal to the people, decline to re¬ 
cognise a power which is the issue of 
the national will. M. de Larochc- 
jaquelein professes to be unable to ac¬ 
count for the fact. ^‘It would be 
curious,” he says, “ to find out the 
reasons on which they found that re¬ 
fusal, I confess that I cannot explain 
a, proceeding of the kind, and which 
is so advantageous to the revolution 
of July. It is true that the Legiti¬ 
mists must be pained at seeing their 
hopes balHed once more ; but were it 
only in a social point of view, they 
ought to give their co-operation to 
the government. By keeping apart, 
they leave the place open to the men- 
whom they had for so many years 
combated, and they commit the in¬ 
justice of placing on an equality the 
usurpation of 1830 with t!io election 
of the Emperor successively by .six, 
by seven, and by eight millions of 
suffrages. Prince Louis Napoleon had 
overthrown nothing which was en¬ 
deared to us; it was not he who had 
persecuted the princes who were the 
object of our reverence and of our de¬ 
votedness ; it was not he who placed 
the revolution on a throne; but it was 
he who combated the revolution. H6 
had, in the opinion of the immense 
majority of the people, rendered a 
signal service to France by effacing 
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beforehand the fatal term of May 1852. 
He made an appeal to all honest men, 
without distinction of party, to aid him 
in saving the country. The majority 
of Legitimists could not well disre¬ 
gard the will of the nation; they snb> 
mitted to the verdict without sacri¬ 
ficing their principles.” We need not 
say that we approve of the policy 
which has preferred the good of their 
country to the mere gratification of 
party feeling or personal ambition; 
and wo see no inconsistency in the 
accepting a government that has 
fulfilled the conditions which, in the 
eyes of these persons, alone justified 
thfiir adhesion. 

As for the Orleanists, they began 
in intrigue, have continued in it, and 
we have no reason to suppose that 
they will ever change. Place and 
power are, with very few excep¬ 
tions, their object. The Palais Koyal 
was, during the Bestoration, the fa¬ 
vourite resort, the headquarters of 
all the malcontents of the day: all 
who stirred up opposition to the go¬ 
vernment, all who intrigued against 
Ijonia XVIII. or Charles X., were 
welcome to the palace of “ our cousin 
of Orleans.” They v;ere not true even 
tqthc government of their own choice; 
they had overthrown one dynasty, and 
because M. Thiers or M. Odillon Bar- 
rot wanted the place which M. Guizot 
preferred exposing the country to con¬ 
vulsion rather than be torn from, an¬ 
other dynasty was flung down after it. 
The tactics of the party have been al¬ 
ways pretty much the same; revolution 
was evoked by them to the hypocritical 
ciy of Vive la Charte^ or Vive la Consti¬ 
tution. They were the men who organ¬ 
ised, in 1829, the formidable associa¬ 
tions against the payment of the taxes. 
At that time, also, as twenty years 
later, banquets were got up; and at 
one of those scenes of feasting, 221 
crowns, in honour of the 221 deputies 
of the opposition, adorned the hall; 
and that nothing should be wanting 
to complete the resemblance, it was 
M. Odillon Barrot who made <ho 
speech on the 4th July 1830, which 
was the prelude to the fall of Charles 
X.—the same great citizen whose 
banqnettings and whose orations 
helped to destroy the throne of Or¬ 
leans in 1848~the same demagogue 
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whose conceit led him to suppose that 
he alone conld lay the fiend he bad 
evoked. There was nothing too loir 
for them to stoop to, no instrument 
too mean for them to reject. It was 
that faction that brought about the 
revolution of July, it was the same 
that helped ou that of Februaiy, and 
it was the coalition of the fusionists 
with the Mountain that provoked the 
cowp-d’eta/of December 1851. Where 
were all those eminent statesmen, 
those solemn orators, those sour pe¬ 
dants, those profound thinkers, those 
philosophers, those greatcitizens, when 
the widowed Duchess of Orleans faced 
the mob, who had been rendered infu¬ 
riate by the men who were afterwards 
unable or afraid to control them ? 

It has been made a matter of re¬ 
proach to Louis Napoleon, that the 
persons who enjoy his confidence, or 
preside at his councils, are obscure 
adventurers, of no moral or social in- 
fiuence; and that no man of.emincnce, 
worth, or^tanding, will accept cither 
pow'cr or place in a government so 
degraded. TBis, we rather think, is 
too sweeping an assertion. We should 
like to know what was the social, 
moral, or political eminence of M. 
Thiers, when the Revolution of July 
brought him first into notice. If we 
cast our eye over the list of senators 
under the imperial regime, we find; 
names there that may stand a com¬ 
parison with many in the late Cham¬ 
ber of Peers ; and as for corruption, 
we may point to the dvents that im¬ 
mediately preceded the Revolution of 
February, when some of the highest 
had to answer for acts which were 
anything but moral. It is true that 
some of the leading men who directed 
th* policy of the country under Louis 
Philippe have taken no active part in 
public affairs under the imperial gov¬ 
ernment. But when we hear all this 
talk about “eminent men” refusing 
office, and declining all participation 
in the government of the day, we are 
tempted to ask how had those “ emi¬ 
nent mcn"managed the business«f the 
country when they had its sole direc¬ 
tion and control? Their government, 
with immense resources at its com¬ 
mand, and after eighteen years.of pro¬ 
found peace, was upset in a few hours 
by a contemptible street row. 


France in 1853. 
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Wo arc not aware that M. de La- 
rociicjaquelcin has been answered by 
any of the parties whose intrigues ho 
has exposed. We think it would be 
dldicult to answer him; his sketch 
carries with it internal evidence of its 
correctness. It is no answer, so far 
as the trnth of his allegations is con¬ 
cerned, that he has abandoned the 
party with which he Lad been con¬ 
nected. We beljeve that he has bad 
to undergo the petty persecutions of 
the coterie of Frohsdorf, who have re¬ 


sorted to every stratagem to destroy 
whatever influence his name may still 
carry wdth it in La Vend6e; and, 
judging from his present production, 
he is of opinion that ihaXcoterie is not 
worth any man’s making any extra¬ 
ordinary sacrifices for them. But 
whatever be the motives that have 
influenced his conduct, or whatever 
the value of hLs “ appeal to the 
people,” we arc bound to admit, that 
so far he has acted consistently with 
his theory. 
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gold: its KATiriJAI. 

Tin-: piogrcss of knowledge natu¬ 
rally leads to the discovery not only 
of new arts, and of new uses for arti¬ 
ficial productions, but of new stores 
of natural wealth in the bowels of the 
earth itself, and of new methods of 
extracting and rendering them useful. 
This last point is amply illustrated 
by the history of the pi’ogressivo dis- 
coveiy and development of our own 
most valuable mineral treasures—the 
coal and ironstone deposits—which 
add so much both to our natural re¬ 
sources and to our national strength. 

But, independent of the advance of 
knowlcdgt*, the exploration and colo¬ 
nisation of new countries by a civi¬ 
lised race leads of necessity to the 
discovery of regions rich in mineral 
wealth, w'hicli were unknown before, 
and brings new metallic supplies into 
the markets of the world. 

When Spain conquered Mexico 
first, and afterwards Peru and Chili, 
Europe became flooded with tlio pre¬ 
cious metals to a dogi-ec unknown 
before in the history of modern 
natioi.o. When Hussia began‘to 
explore her provinces on the slopes 
of the Ural, gold-washings wore ^Us- 
covered, which have, by their enor¬ 
mous yield, made up for the defleient 
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supply which commotion and misrule 
in Central and Southern America had 
caused in European countries. The 
possession of ^California by an obser¬ 
vant and curious people, of Anglo- 
Saxon breed, was almost immediately 
followed by those wonderful disco¬ 
veries which have u\ade the world 
ring, and have attracted adventurers 
from every region. And, lastly, the 
turning of keen eyes upon river beds 
in Australia—still less kiiown^^and 
examined, than almost any district of 
America without the Arctic circle— 
has brought to light thpse vast stores 
of gold which appear destined to lay 
the basis of a new'' empire in the Aus¬ 
tralian archipelago. 

Nor have such discoveries been 
confined to the so-called precious 
metals. The advance of North Ame¬ 
rican civilisation towards the head 
waters of the Missouri has made 
known abundant mines of lead, which 
the cost of transport chiefly prevents 
as yet from seriously competing with 
European produce aloug the Atlantic 
border. The joint march of Canada 
and the United States along the 
shores of Lake Superior, has laid 
open veins of copper of inexhaustible 
magnitude—on a scale, we may say, 


1. yotes on the Distribution 0 / Gold throiujhoiit the World, London . -J.xmes Wvto. 
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2. An Ilisloriral Inquiry into the Production and Consumption of the Preeiout 
Metals. By William Jacob, Esq., F.K.S. London: 186j. 
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in size, and richness commensarate 
with the other great natural features 
of the American continent;—while, 
of coal and ironstone, the Central 
States of the Union are so full, that 
imagination itself cannot conceive a 
time when they shall cease to be suf¬ 
ficient for the wants of the whole 
civilised world. 

Men untrained themselves to ob¬ 
serve, and ignorant that it is intellec¬ 
tual knowledge which opens and 
guides the eye, affect to wonder— 
often, indeed, do seriously wonder— 
that gold so plentifully scattered over 
the surface of a country as it is said 
to bo in California and Australia, or 
sprinkling with its yellow sheen thick 
veins of snowy quartz, should, for a 
time so comparatively long, have 
escaped observation. “ AYhat sur¬ 
prises me,” says Captain Sutter, in 
whose mill-race the gold was first 
discovered, “ is, that this country 
should have been visiLcd by so many 
scientific men, and that not one of 
them should have ever stumbled upon 
these treasures: that scores of keen¬ 
eyed trappers should have crossed 
the valley in every direction, and 
tribes of Indians have dwelt in it for 
centnries, and yet this gold should 
never have been discovered. I my¬ 
self have passed the very spot above 
a. hundred times during the last ten 
years, bat was just as bliqd as the 
rest of them, so I must not wonder 
at the discovery not having been 
made earlier.” * 

Sneh seenung blindness, indeed, is 
not really a matter of surprise. The 
ability to observe is an intellectual 
gift no less than the ability to reason; 
and, like the latter talent, the former 
. also must be trained. It must be 
- taught where to look, and what to 
look for; what the signs are of the 
presence of the thing we wish to find, 
and where they aro likely to be met 
with. 

It is not. In truth, a just reproach 

nnsnspecting men, that they have 
not seen what they never imagined 
the presence of. It would scarcely 
, have been so, had they failed to see 
in a given place what they were told 
was likely to be found. Many of our 
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readers are familiar with the exist¬ 
ence of black lines in the solar spec¬ 
trum; many may have seen them, 
and justly wondered. Some may 
even recollect, when, years ago, Frau- 
enhofer first announced their exist¬ 
ence, how opticians everywhere 
mounted their most homogonet ua 
prisms, and gazed at the spcctn ii 
eager to sec them, and how ina .y 
looked in vain. Of course, the fuiibre 
was ascribed to the imperfection of 
their prisms, and not to their own 
defective skill. One philosopher w^e 
remember, then already distinguished, 
and whom now all delight to honour, 
of whom it was told that having 
obtained one of the beautifully perfect 
prisms of Frauenhofer’s own manu¬ 
facture, he was still unable to sec the 
lines; but that another who had seen 
them came to his aid, instructed him 
how to look, and in an instant he not 
only clearly saw them, bur exclaimed 
with w'ondor at his own blindness. 
Such wero our own sensations also 
when first we saw' them. Was it, 
then, 'a reproach to Sir Isaac Newton 
and his successors that these lines 
escaped them? The same reproach 
might be made to the predecessors of 
almost every discoverer in every walk 
of modern science. Many before him 
probably had looked from the same 
spot, with similar advantages for see¬ 
ing, aud had not seen. But they had 
gazed without any special object or 
previous instruction, and they had 
failed to discern Avhat another coming 
after them, prepared to look for it, 
and knowing what it was like, and 
where likely to be, would have at 
once descried. 

Hence the discovery of most of the 
rich mines in past times was the re¬ 
sult of some unlooked-for accident 
happening generally to nat nr ally- 
observant but ignorant men. Thus 
Jacob says of the mines In the 

Hartz— 

• 

There are varioua conflicting opinions 
among the learned in antiquities'respect- 
ing the discovery of the mineral wealth of 
the Hartz. The most probable accounts 
fix it in the tenth century; and the tradi¬ 
tion is, that a hunter of the name of 
Ramm, when engaged in the chase, liad 
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fastened his horse to a tree, who, -by 
pawing with hia feet, had scraped away 
the 8oiI,*‘aad thereby discovered some 
minerals; that specimens of them were 
sent to the Emperor Otho, to whom all 
minerals, as regalities of the Empire, 
belonged,'and who sent expert miners to 
examine the district, from Franconia.”— 
( Jacob, L p. 254.) 

And again of the mines of Saxony— 

“ The mines of Saxony were first dis¬ 
covered in the tenth century,when the 
whole district in which they arc situated 
was covered with wood and without in¬ 
habitants. Some carriers from llalle, on 
their way to ilohemia, whither they car¬ 
ried salt, observing meUllic substances in 
the tracks made by the wheels, some of 
these were t.aken up and sent to Goslar 
to be examined, when they were found 
to consist of lead with a considerable 
quantity of silver. This led to the esta¬ 
blishments for mining, which iiave con¬ 
tinued, with some variations in their 
products, from the year 1169 to the pre¬ 
sent day.”— (.Iacob, i. p. 2.52.) 

And of the mines of Potosi— 

‘‘ /n the latter end of the year 1545 
the mines of the Cerro de Potosi were 
.accidentally discovered. According to 
the account of Herrera, the discovery was 
owing to an Indian hunter, Diego Iliialca, 
who, in pulling up a shrub, observed fila¬ 
ments of pure silver about the roots. On 
examination the mass was found to be 
enormous, and a very great part of the 
population was thereby drawii'to the spot 
and employed in extracting the metal. 
A city soon sprang up, though in a dis¬ 
trict of unusual sterility. The mountain 
was perforated on all sides, and the pro¬ 
duce, in a few of the first years, exceeded 
whatever has been recorded of the richest 
mines in the world.”— (Jacob, ii. p. 67.) 

And so with the discovery of the 
rich washings of California. A.s early 
as the time of Queen Anne, Captain 
Sheldrake, in command of an English 
privateer on the coast, discovered 
that the black sands of the rivers— 


SQch as the washers sow At.tte 
bottom of their 

largely, and pronounced the wndlfl 
country to be rich in gold. Bnt it 
remained in the hands of the Indians 
and the Jesuit fathers till 1820, when 
California was made a territory of the 
Mexican commonwealth, and a small 
party of adventurers came in. Cap¬ 
tain Sheldrake and ids published opi¬ 
nions had then been long forgotten,* 
and an accident made known again 
the golden sands in 1848, after the 
territory had been ceded to, and was 
already attriicting adventurers from, 
the United States. 

“ The discoverer was Mr Marshall, who, 
in September 1U17, had contracted with 
Captain Sutter to build a saw-mill near 
some pine woods on the American Fork, 
now a well-known feeder of the Sacra¬ 
mento river. In the spring of 1848 the 
saw-mill was nearly ready, the dam and 
race being constructed , but, when the 
water was set on to the wheel, the tail- 
race was found too narrow to let the 
water through .quick enough. Mr Mar¬ 
shall, to save work, let the water right 
into the race with a strong stream, so as 
to sweep the race wider and deeper,. 
This it did, and a great bank of gravel 
and mud was driven to^ the foot of the 
race. One day, Mr Marshall, on walking 
down the race to this bank, saw some 
glittering bits on the upper edge, and, 
having gathered a few, examined .them 
and conjectured their value. He went 
down to Sutter’s Fort and told the cap¬ 
tain, and they .agreed to Jceep it a secret 
until a certain grist mill of the captain’s 
was finished. The nevvs got about, how¬ 
ever ; a cunning Yankee carpenter having 
followed them in their visit lo the mill- 
race, and found ont the gold scales. 

Forthwith the news spread. The first 
workmen were lucky, and in a few weeks 
some gold was sent to San Francisco, and 
speedily the town was emptied of people. 
In three months tliere were four thousand 
men at the diggings—Indians having been 
hired, eighty soldiers deserted from the 


* We leave our readers to form their own opinion of the following passage fron^.Mr 
Theodore Johnson’s “ Sights in the O dd !^gion Speiiking of tne J*adrea of the 
old mi.ssion of San Francisco Dolores, he says, “ That these priests were cognisant 
of the abundance of the precious metal at that period is now well known ; but they 
were members of the extraordinary society of the Jesuits, which, jealous of its all- 
pervading influence, and dreading the effect of a large Protestant eihigration to the 
western as well as to the eastern shores of America, applied its powerful iiijunctione 
of secresy to the members of the order ; and their faithful obedience, during so long 
a period, is another proof both of the strength and the danger of their organisation.”—> 
(Second Edition, p. 104.) 
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American posts, and runaways getting up 
from the ships in the harbour. Such ships 
as got away carried news to Europe and 
the United States; and, by the beginning 
of 1840, both sides of the Atlantic were 
in agitation.”— (VVyld, pp. 34, 35.) 

But when no accident has inter¬ 
vened to force the discovery upon the 
unsuspecting or unobservant, it has 
sometimes happened that great riches, 
unseen by others, have been discovered 
by persons who knew what to look 
for, what were the signs of the pre¬ 
sence of the thing sought, and avIio 
Jiad gone to particular places for the 
purpose of exploration. Such was 
the case in Australia 

The preliminary history of the 
Australian discovery is peculiar. 
From what ho had seen of the Ural, 
and had learned of the composition of 
the chief meridian mountain ridge of 
Australia, Sir Roderick Murchison 
publicly announced, in 18-4.3, his belief 
that Australia was a country in which 
gold was likely to be found—recom¬ 
mended that it should be sought for, 
and even memorialised the home 
government on the subject.* But 
although this opinion and recommen¬ 
dation wore inserted and commented 
upon in the colonial newspaper,s— 
although the llev. VT. B. Clarke pub¬ 
lished letters predicting, for reasons 
given, the discovery of gold deposits 
in California and Australia—although 

“Sir Francis Forbes of Sydney sub¬ 
sequently published and circulated in 
New South Wales a paper, in which he 
affirmed in the strongest manner, on 
scientific data, the existence of gold for¬ 
mations in New Holland—although a 
colonial geologist had been sent out some 
years before and was settled at Sydney— 
and lastly, although one part of the pre¬ 
diction was soon so wonderfully fulfilled 
by the Californian discoveries — yet 
even the discoveries in California did 
not arouse the New Hollanders to ade¬ 
quate researches, though reports were 
^read of wWiderful discoveries in Vic- 
^xia and Soii^th Australia, which were 
speedily discredited. It was reserved 
for a geutleman t>f New South Wales, 
Mr Edward Hamm'ond Hargraves, to 
make the definite discoveries. He ap¬ 
pears to have acted nd^endently of all 
previous views oathe subject; but having 
acquired experience in California, And 


being struck with the resemblance be¬ 
tween tlie Californian formations and 
those of New Holland, he determined on 
a systematic search for gold, which he 
brought to a snccessfiil issue on the l‘2tli 
of February of this year 1850, by the 
discovery of gold diggings in the Ilathurst 
and Wellington districts, and which lie 
prosecuted until be had ascertained the 
existence of gold sands in no less than 
twelve places.”— (Wylti, p. 30.) 

■\Vheii this was made known !•> 
Mr Hargraves in a formal report to 
the authorities at Sydney, in April 
18,30, they thei\ (!) despatched Iht: 
provincial geologist to examine tlu* 
localities, and conlirm the discoveries 
of Mr Hargraves! But the public 
did not wait for such confirmation. 
Uu the 1st of May the discoverie.s 
became known in Sydnej’. Jii thon- 
siinds the people forsook the city, the 
villages, cattle stations, and farms, in 
the interior, for the neighi^ouriiood of 
Batlmrst, where the gold liad been 
found. Siimmerliill Creek alone soon 
numbered its four thousand diggers, 
who thence speedily .spread themselves 
along the other head waters of tlie 
Darling and Murrumbidgec — rivers 
flowing westward from the inland 
slope of the mountain ridge, (Blue 
Mountains and Liverpool range,) 
which runs nearly parallel to the 
sontii-castcrn coast of Australia, and 
at the distance from it of about one 
hundred miles. Near Bathurst tlie 
summit of the ridge attains, in Mount 
Canobolus, a height of 4461 feet. In 
numerous places among the feeders 
of these streams, which themselves 
unite lower down to form the main 
channel of the Murray, gold was 
speedily found. It was successfully 
extracted also from the upper coarse 
of the Hunter River, and from the 
channel of Cox’s River—both de¬ 
scending from the eastern slope of the 
same ridge, within the province of 
New South ^Vales. In the province 
of Victoria, the feeders of the Glcnclg 
and other rivers, which descend from 
tlic sonthern prolongation of the same 
chain — the Australian Pyrenees — 
have yielded large quantities of gold; 
and recently, Geelong and Melbourne 
have become the scene of an excite¬ 
ment scarcely inferior to that which 
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has longer prevailed in the conntiy 
ronnd Bathurst. South Australia also, 
where the main river, Murray, passes 
through it to the sea at Adelaide, has 
been reported to contain the precious 
metal. So suddenly does the first 
spark of real fire spread into a great 
flame of discovery—so clearly can all 
eyes sec, when taught how to look, 
what to look for, and in what circum¬ 
stances. 

But in New South Wales, and in 
the province of Victoria, the excite¬ 
ment, and the zeal and success in 
digging, have up to the latest advices 
been the greatest. In the beginning 
of Juno 1860, the Governor-fJencral 
had alrc ady bestowed a grant of £500 
upon Mr ITargraves, ami an appoint¬ 
ment of £050 a-ycar, as acknowledg¬ 
ments of his services — acknowledg¬ 
ments he well deserved, but which 
might have been saved honourably to 
the colony, and creditably to science, 
had the recommendation made five 
years before by geologists at home, 
and by scientific colonists, been at¬ 
tended to. In the same mouth the 
Sir Thomas Arbutlinot sailed from 
Sydney for England with £ 1000 worth 
of gold already among her cargo. The 
success of the explorers continues un¬ 
checked up to the latest arrivals from 
Australia. “ When I left, on the 
intli of August 1851,” says tlie cap¬ 
tain of one of her Majesty’s ships of 
war, ill a letter now before us, “ there 
was then weekly coming into Sydney 
£13,000 of gold. One lump has hi.en 
found one hundred and six pounds in 
weight.” lie adds, and w’C believe 
many are of this opinion, “that it 
appears to be one immense gold field, 
and that California is already thrown 
into the shade.” The news of five 
months’ later date only give additional 
strength to all previous announce¬ 
ments, anticipations, aud pi'edictions. 

Now, in reflecting on these remark¬ 
able •'.nd generally unexpected dis¬ 
coveries, an enlightened cariosity 
suggests such questions as these •— 
Wliat arc the conditions geographical, 
physical, or geological, oii which the 
occurrence of gold deposits depends? 
Why has the ability to predict, as in 
tbc Australian case, remained so long 
unexercised, or been so lately acquir¬ 
ed ? What are the absolute extent, 
and probable productive durability, 


of the gold regions newly brought to 
light? What their extent and rich¬ 
ness compared with those know'n at 
former periods, or with those which 
influence the market for precious 
metals now? What the inllneiice 
they are likely to exercise on the 
social and financial relations of Eu¬ 
ropean countries? What the effect 
they will have on the growth and 
commerce of the States which border 
.ho Pacific, or which arc washed by 
the Indian and Australian seas? In 
the present article we propose to 
answer a few of these questions. 

And, first, astothe Geography of the 
question. There are no limits either 
in latitude or longitude, as tiscd to 
be supposed, within Avhicb gold de¬ 
posits arc confined — none within 
wliich they are necessarily most 
abundant. In old times, the opinion 
was euterliiincd that tlic precious 
metals favoured most the hot and 
equatorial regio’ns of the earth. But 
the mines of Siberia, as far north as 
69^ of latitude, aud the deposits of 
Califorui.a, supposed to extend into 
Oregon, and even into Russian Ame¬ 
rica, alone show the absurdity of this 
opinion. , 

Nor docs the physical character of 
a country determine in any degree 
whether or not it shall be productive 
of gold. It may, like Califqwiia, 
border the sea, or be far inland, like 
the Ural slopes, or the Steppes of the 
Kirghis; it may bo flsrt, and of little 
elevation, or it may abound in 
streams, in lakes, aud in mountains;— 
none of these conditions are necessa¬ 
rily connected with washings or vcius 
of gold. It is trnc that mountain, 
chains arc usually seen at uo great 
distance from localities rich in gulden 
sands, and that metalliferous veins 
often cut through the mountains 
themselves. But these circumstances 
arc independent of tlie mountains as 
mere physical features. It is not 
because there are mountains in a 
country that it is rich in gold, else 
gold mines would be far more frequent; 
and mountainous regions, like oar 
own nortiicrn counties, would abound 
in mineral wealth. It is the nature 
of the rocks of which a country con¬ 
sists—its geological and chemical cha¬ 
racters, in other words, which deter¬ 
mine the presence or absence of the 
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most coveted of metals. Humboldt, 
indeed, supposed, from his observa¬ 
tions, that, to be productive of gold, 
the chain of mountains which skirt 
the country must have a meridional 
direction. But further research has 
shown that this is Ify no means a 
necessary condition, although hither¬ 
to, perhaps, more gold has been met 
with in the neighbourhood of chains 
vrhicli have a prevailing north or 
south direction than of any other. 
We may safely say, therefore, that 
there are no known physical laws or 
conditions, by tlie application or pre¬ 
sence of which the existence of gold 
can with any degree of probability be 
predicted. 

Let ns study for a little, then, the 
geology of a region of gold. 

7'7rs#, Every general reader now'-a- 
days is aware that the crust of onr 
globe consists of a series of beds of 
rock, laid one over the other, like 
the leaves of a book; and that of 
these the lowest layers, like the 
courses of stone in the wall of a 
bnilding, arc the oldest, or w'erp the 
first laid down. These rocky beds 
are divided into three groups, of which 
the lowest, or oldest, is called the 
primary; the next in order, the se- 
Oondavy ; and the uppermost, or new¬ 
est, the teniary. 

Sssund, That in certain parts of 
the world this outer crust of rocks is 
broken througli by living volcanoes, 
which, with intermissions more or 
less frequent, belch forth flames and 
smoke, with occasional torrents of 
burning lava. Tliat where, or when, 
the cause of such eruptions is not 
sufficiently powerful to produce living 
volcanoes, earthquakes arc occasioned; 
cracks or fissures, more or less wide, 
are produced in the solid rocks; smok¬ 
ing fumeroles appear; and vapour- 
exhaling surfaces show that fires, 
though languid and dormant for the 
time, still exist beneath. That be¬ 
sides the rocks of lava they have 
‘ poured out, these volcanic agencies 
change the surface of a country more 
widely still by the alterations they 
gradually effect upon the previously 
existing slaty, calcareous, or sand¬ 
stone rocks; converting limestone 
into marble, and baking sandstone into 
more or less homogeneons quartz, and 
common slates or hardened clays into 


mica slates, gneiss, and granite-like 
rocks. That such volcanic agencies, 
producing similar phenomena, have 
existed in every geological epoch; and 
though the evidences of these arc 
most extensive and distinct, perhaps, 
among the rocks of the oldest or pri¬ 
mary period, that they are’ numerous 
and manifest also among those of the 
secondary and tertiary periods. 

Thirds That rocks of every age and 
kind, when exposed to the action of 
the air, the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
the beating of the rains, the force, of 
flowing water, the dash of the incon¬ 
stant sea, and other natural agencies, 
crumble down, wear away, or are torn 
asunder into fragments of every size. 
Tiieso either remain where they are 
formed, or are carried by winds and 
moving waters to distances, some- 
time.s very great, but which are de¬ 
pendent on the force of the wind or 
water which impel them, and on the 
size or density of the fragments them¬ 
selves. Tims are our shores daily 
worn away by the action of the sea, 
and the fragments distributed along 
its bottom by the tides and currents; 
and thus, from the farnortljcru moun¬ 
tains of America, does the Missouri 
bring down detached fragments thou¬ 
sands of miles into the Gulf of Mexico, 
whence the Gulf Stream carries them 
even to the icy Spitzbergeii. 

Fourth^ Tliat over all the solid 
rocks, almost everywhere is spread a 
covering of this loose, and, for the 
most part, drifted matter, consisting 
of sands, gravels, and clays. These 
overspread not only valleys and 
plains, blit hill-sides and slopes, and 
sometimes even moantain-tops, to a 
greater or less depth. There are com¬ 
paratively few spots where these loose 
materials do not cover and conceal 
the native rocks; bnt in some locali¬ 
ties, and especially in wide plains and 
deep river valleys, they are sometimes 
met with in accumulations of enor- 
mons depth. In our own island, a 
depth of two hundred feet of such 
superficial sands, gravels, and clays, 
is by no means nnusual. They arc 
often sorted Into beds alternately 
coarse and fine, evidently by the ac¬ 
tion of moving water; and while the 
great bulk of the fragments of which 
our English gravels consist can gene¬ 
rally be traced to native rocks at 
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no great distance from the spots on 
Which they rest, yet among them arc 
to be fonnd fragments also, which 
must have been brought from Nor¬ 
way, and other places, many hun¬ 
dred miles distant. 

On the surface of these drifted 
masses we generally live, and from 
the soils they form we extract by til¬ 
lage the means of life. 

That these, occasionally 
thick, beds of drifted matter— cl/ift 
we shall for brevity call it—are in 
some places cut through by existing 
rivers, the beds of which run between 
high banks of clay, sand, or gravel, 
wdiich the action of the stream has 
gradually worn and washed away. 
This is seen in many of our own river 
valleys; and it is especially visible 
along the great rivers of North Ame¬ 
rica. The effect of this wearing ac¬ 
tion is to remove, mix up, and re¬ 
distribute, towards the river’s moutli, 
the materials which have been scoop¬ 
ed out by the cutting water, and thus 
to produce, on a small scale, along 
tlie river’s bed, what had long before 
been done in the large, when the entire 
bed of drift through which the river 
flows was itself spread over the plain 
or valley by more mighty waters. 

Those things being understood, a 
very wide geological examination of 
gold-bearing localities has shown— 

First, That gold raicly occurs in 
available quantity in any of the stra¬ 
tified rocks, except in those which 
belong to the primary or oldest group, 
and in these only when or where they 
have been, more or less, disturbed or 
altered by ancient volcanic or volca- 
nic-liAe action ; by the intrusion, for 
example into cracl^ and hollows, of 
veins and masses of 8611 ) 001106 , gran¬ 
ite, syenite, and other igneous rocks, 
in a melted or semi-fluid state. 

Second, That among these primary 
stratified rocks a subdivision, to w|iich 
the name of Silurian w'as given Sir 
lloderick Murchison, has hitbertc, as 
a whole, proved by far the richest in 
this kind of mineral wealth'; th ugh' 
the slate-rocks below, and the sand¬ 
stones and limestones above, in fa¬ 
vourable circumstances, maybe equal¬ 
ly gold-bearing. 

Third, That the drifted sands and 


gravels, in which gold-washing is 
profitable, occur only in the proxi¬ 
mity, more or less near, of such an¬ 
cient and altered (so called metamor<- 
phic) rocks. Tliey are, in fact, the 
fragments of such rocks broken up, 
poiituled, and borne to their present 
sites by natural causes, operating 
long ages ago, but similar in kind to 
those which now degrade and cany 
away to lower levels the crumbling 
particles still torn off from our hard¬ 
est mountains by the ceaseless tooth 
of time. 

Numerous as have been the deposits 
of gold found in various ages and 
countries, they all conlinu the general 
geological conclusions abovo stated. 
Tlie main and most abundant sources 
of gold which w'cre known to the an¬ 
cients, occurred among the sands of 
rivers, and amid tl.c gravels and shin¬ 
gles which formed their banks. Such 
were the gold-waslii.igs in the beds of 
the riiasis, the Pactolus, the Po, the 
n^oiiro, the Tagus, and the mountain 
streams wliiqli descended from the 
alpine heights of (ireece, of Italy, of 
America, of Asia Minor, and of many 
other countries. These rivers all de¬ 
scend from, or, early on their way, 
pass through or among, ancient rocks, 
generally old and altered Silurian 
strata, such as those we have spoken 
of, in which the gold originally exist¬ 
ed, and from which the existing rivers, 
since they assumed their present chan¬ 
nels, have in some few.cases, and to a 
small amount, separated and brought 
it down. And if in any region, as in 
Nubia, Hungary, Bohemia, and Ma¬ 
cedonia, * the ancient or mcdimval 
nations followed up their search to 
the sources of the rich rivers, and 
were successful in finding and extract¬ 
ing gold from the native rocks, later 
explorations, wherever made, have 
shown that these mines were situated 
among old and disturbed deposits of 
tbe primary and Silurian age. 

The more modern discoveries in 
America, Siberia, and elsewhere, prove 
the same. So that, among geologists, 
it is at present received as an esta¬ 
blished fact, that tbe primary, the so 
called azoic and palaeozoic rocks, are 
tho only great repositories of native 
gold.* 


* Jacob, i. chap. z. passim. 
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There arc no known laws, either 
physical or chemical, by which the 
almost exclusive presence of gold in 
these ancient rocks can be accounted 
for or explained. A conjecture has 
been hazarded, however, to wliich we 
shall for a moment advert. 

From the fissures anti openings 
which abound in volcanic neighbour¬ 
hoods, gases and vapours are now 
seen continually to arise. Whatever 
is capable of being volatilised—driven 
off in vapour, that is—by tlie existing 
heat, rises from beneath till it reaches 
the open air, or some comparatively 
cool spot below the surface, where it 
condenses and remains. Such was 
the case also in what n'o may call the 
primary days of geology. 

Gold is one of the few metals which 
occur, for the most part, in the native 
or metallic and malleable state. But 
in this state it is not volatile, and 
could not have been driven up in va¬ 
pour by ancient subten-aueaii heat. 
But, as in the case of many other 
metals, the prevailing belief is, that it 
lias been so volatilised—not in the 
metallic state, however, but in .some 
form of chemical combination in which 
it is capable of being volatilised. No 
such combinattona are yet known, 
though their existence is not incon¬ 
sistent with—may in fact be inferred 
from—our actual knowledge. 

It* is further supposed that, at the 
period when the primary rocks were 
disturbed by intrusions of granites, 
porphyries, serpentines, greenstones, 
A'c., which we have spoken of as 
volcanic-like phenomena, the ele¬ 
mentary bodies, wliich, by their union 
with the gold, are capable of render¬ 
ing it volatile, happened to exist more 
abundantly than at the period of any 
of those other disturbances by which 
tlie secondary and tertiary rocks were 
affected ; and that this is the reason 
why signs of gold-bearing exhalations, 
and coDseqnently gold-bearing veins, 
are rare in the rocks of the newer 
epochs. 

'. According to this view of the intro¬ 
duction of gold into the fissures and 
vems of the earliest rocks, its pre¬ 
sence Ls due to what we may call tlie 
fortnitoos and concurrent presence in 
the under crust of other elementary 
substances along with the gold, which 
by uniting with it could make it vola¬ 


tile, ratlier than to' the action or 
infiuence of any widely-operating 
chemical or physical law. The ex¬ 
planation itself, however, it will bo 
remembered, is merely conjectural, 
and, wc may add, neither satisfac¬ 
tory nor free from grave objections. 

But from the geological fiicts we 
have above stated, several very inter¬ 
esting consequences follow, such as— 

First, 'I'liat wherever the rocks we 
have mentioned occur, and altered as 
we have described, the existence and 
iliscovcry of gold are rendered pro¬ 
bable. riiysical coiiditioua may not 
be equally propitious everywhere. 
Broad valleys ami favourable river 
channels may not alwaj’s coexist with 
primary rocks traversed by old vol- 
ciuic disturbances ; or the ancient 
sands and shingles with which the 
particles of abraded gold wore origi¬ 
nally mixed may, by equally ancient 
currents, have been scoured out of 
existing valleys, and swe|)t far away. 
But these are matters of only secon¬ 
dary consideration, to be ascertained 
by that personal exploration which a 
previous ktiowledgo of the geological 
structure will justify and encourage. 

Whenever the geology of a new 
country becomes known, therefore, it 
becomes possible to predict the pre¬ 
sence or absence of native gold, in 
available quantities, with such a de¬ 
gree of probability as to make public 
research a national, if not an indivi¬ 
dual duty. This led Sir lloderickMur- 
ebison to foretell the discovery of gold 
in Australia, as we have already ex¬ 
plained ; and similar knowledge places 
similar predictions within the power 
of other geologists. 

Wc happen to. have before us, at 
this present moment, a geological map 
of Nova Scotia. Two such maps have 
been published, one by Messrs Alger 
and Jackson, of Boston, and another 
by Ur Gesner, late colonial geologist 
for t^c province of New Brunswick.. 
In these maps the north-western part 
of the province is skirted by a fringe 
of old primary rocks, partly meta- 
morphic, and sometimes fossillferons, 
and resting on a back gronnd of Ig¬ 
neous rocks, which cover, according to 
Gesner, the largest portion of this end 
of the province. Were we inclined to 
try our hand at a geological predic¬ 
tion, wc should connsel our Mends in 
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the vale of Annapolis to look out for 
yellow particles along the course of 
the Annai)oli3 river, and especially at 
tlic mouths and np the beds of the 
cross sti'cams that descend into the 
valley from the sonthc rn highlands. 

Nature, indeed, has given the Nova 
Scotians in this Annapolis valley a 
miniature of the more famed valley of 
the Sacramento. Their north and 
south mountains represent I'espectively 
the coast range and the Sierra Nevada 
of the Sacramento Basin. The tribu¬ 
taries in both valleys descend chietly 
irom the hills on the left of the main 
rivers. The Sacramento and the An¬ 
napolis rivers both terminate in a lake 
or basin, and each finally escapes 
through a narrow chasm in the coast 
ridge by which its terminating basin 
communicates with the open sea. The 
Gut of Uigby is, in the small, what 
the opening into the harbour of San 
Francisco now called the “Golden 
Gate” and the “Narrows” is in 
the large; and if the Sacramento 
has its plains of drifted saml 
and gravel, barren and unpropi- 
tious to the husbandman, the An¬ 
napolis river, besides its other poor 
lands, on which only the sweet fern 
luxuriates, has its celebrated Aylcs- 
ford sand plain, or devil’s goose pas¬ 
ture—a broad flat “given up to the 
geese, who are so wretched that the 
foxes won’t e.at them, they hurt their 
teeth so bad.” Then the south moun¬ 
tains, as Ave have said, consist of old 
primary rocks, such as may carry 
gold—disturbed, traversed by dykes, 
and changed or metamorphosed, 
as gold-bearing rocks usually are. 
Whether quartz veins abound in them 
wc cannot tell; but the idle boys of 
Clare, Digby, Clements, Annapolis, 
Aylesford, and Horton, may ns well 
keep their eyes about them, and the 
woodmen, as they hew and float down 
the pine logs for the supply of the Bos¬ 
ton market. A few days spent with 
a “ long Californian Tom,” in rocking 
the Ay Ilford and other sands and 
gravel-drifts of their beautiful valle,, 
may not prove labour in vain. What 
if the rich allnvials of Horton and 
Cornwallis should hide beneath more 
glittering riches, and more suddenly 


enriching, than the famed crops of 
which they so justly boast ? Geolo¬ 
gical considerations also suggest that 
the streams which descend fi'om the 
northern slopes of the Cobequid 
Mountains should not be overlooked. 
It may well be that the name given 
to Cap d’Or by the early French set¬ 
tlers two hundred years ago, may 
have had its origin in the real, apil 
not in the imaginary presence of glit¬ 
tering gold. 

But to return from this digros-sion. 
iSWond, The same facts which thus 
enable us to predict or to suggest in¬ 
quiry, serve also to test the truth or 
falsehood of ancient traditions regard¬ 
ing the former fruitfulness in gold of 
countries which now possess only the 
fading memory of such natural but 
bygone Avealtli. Our geological maps 
direct us to European countries, in 
which all the necessary geological 
conditions coexist, and in which, 
Avero the AA'orld still young, a geolo¬ 
gist Avould stake a fair reputation on 
the hazard of discovering gold. But 
the art of extracting gold from auri¬ 
ferous sands is sim]}ic, and easily 
practised. It is folloAved as success¬ 
fully by the black barbarians of Africa 
as by the whitest savages of Cali- 
foroia. The longer a country has 
been inhabited, therefore, by a people 
among whom gold is valued, the less 
abundant the region is likely to be in 
profittvblc Avashings of gold. The 
more Avill it approach to the condition 
of Bohemia, where gold prevailed to 
a great extent, and was very pro¬ 
ductive in the middle ages, though it' 
has been long Avorked out, and the 
very localities of its mines forgotten.* 

Were it to become, for example, a 
matter of donbtful tradition, which 
the historian was inclined to pass by, 
that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
three hundred men were employed 
near KU'an’sFoot—not far, we believe, 
from Wanlockhcad in Scotland—at a 
place called the Gold Scour, in wash¬ 
ing for the precious metal, who in a 
few summers collected as maclkas was 
valued at £100,000 ; or that m 1796, 
ten thousand pounds’ worth.of gold 
was collected in the alluvial soil of a 
small district in Wicklow—the gcolo- 


* Murchison—Reports of British Association, 1849^ (Appendix, pp. 61> 62.)* 
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^ist would come to }tis aid and assure bably the coast ridge, also formed 
him that the natural history of the lines of rocky islands or peaks, which 
neighbourhood rendered the occur- withstood the fury of the waves, 
ronce of gold probable, and the tradi- and, if they were covered with ice, 
tions, therefore, worthy of reliance. the wearing and degrading action 

Third, They explain, also, why it also of the moving glaciers. The 
is that, where streams flowing from spoils of the crumbling rocks sank 
one slope of a chain or ridge of mouii- into the .waters, and were distributed 
tains are found to yield rich returns to by tides and ciiiTcnts along the 
th^ gold-seekers, those which descend bottom of the valley. The narrow 
from the opposite slope often prove opening through the coast chain, by 
wholly unproductive. lit the Ural, Avhich the bay of San Francisco now 
rich mines occur almost solely on the communicates with the Northern 
eastern, or Siberian slope of the gre.at Pacific, would, at the period we speak 
chain. On the western, or European of, prevent the debris of the Nevada 
slope, a few inconsiderable nihics only rocks from being Avashed out into the 
arc worked. So, as yet, in the Sierra main basin of the Pacific, and this 
Nevada in California, the chief trea- would enable the metallic, as well as 
surea occur in the feeders of the Sa- the other spoils of these rocks, to 
cranientu and San Juaciuiii ri\'ers, accumulate in the bottom, and along 
AA’liicli descend from its western side, the slopes of Avhat is now the valley 
The eastern slope, which falls towards of California. 

the broad arid valley of the Mormons, Jiy a great physical change the 
is as yet unfaraed, and may probably country was lifted out of the sea, 
never prove rich in gold. Tliese cir- cither at once or by successive stages, 
cumstances are accounted for by the and it presented then the appearance 
fact that, in the Ural, the older rocks, of a valley long and wide, covered 
of which AA'C have spoken as being almost everywhere by a deep clothing 
especially gold-bearing, form the east- of sands, gravels, and shingles, with 
ern slope of the ridge only, the western Avhich were intermingled—not without 
flank of the /angc being covered for some degree of method, but at various 
the most part by rocks of a more depths, and in various proportions— 
modern epoch. The same may bo the lumps and grains of metallic gold 
tlie case also Avith the Sierra Nevada which had fonneiiy existed in the 
where it is still unexplored; and the rocks, of Avhich the sands and shingles 
Utah Lake, though remote, by its had formed a part, 
saltncss lends probability to this And now the tiny streams, AAdiicli 
conjecture. * had formerly terminated their short 

Fourth, and lastly, they make clear courses in the sea itself, floAved down 
the distinction between the dry and the mountain slopes, united their 
wot diggins” Ave read of in our Cali- waters in the bottom, and formed 
fornian news—why in so many conn- large rivers. These gradually cut 
tries the beds of rivers have beeu their way into the superficial sauds, 
deserted by the gold-finders, and why washed them as the modem gold- 
the river banks, and even distant dry washer does in his cradle, and col¬ 
and elevated spots, have proved more Icctcd, in certain parts oi their beds, 
productive than the channel itself.’" the heavier particles of gold which 

Let us attempt to realise for a they happened to meet with in their 
moment the condition of a country like descent. Hence the golden sands of 
California, at the period, not geologi- the Sacramento and the San Joaquin, 
cally remote, when the gold-bearing and of so many of the rivers celebrated 
drift was spread over its magnificent in ancient story. Bat the beds of these 
valley. The Avhole region was covered rivers could never be the receptacle 
^ the sea to an unknown depth, of all the gold of such a district. They 
One snowy ridge, (Nevada,) and pro- derived nearly all their wealth from 

* *• In the Temeswar Bannat the washings were performed exclusively by the 
gypsies, who display great skill in finding it. They dig chiefly on the bat^ of the 
river Nera, where more gold is found than in the bottom of the stream."— Jacod, i. 
p. 246. 
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the sands and clays or gravels they 
had scooped out in forming their chan¬ 
nels ; and as these channels occupy 
only a small fraction of the surface of 
the bottoms and slopes of most river 
valleys, they could, or wore likely to 
contain, only an equally small fraction 
of the mineral wealth of their several 
regions. The more ancient waters 
had distributed the gold throughout 
the whole drift of the country, The 
river, like a " long Tom,’’ had cradled 
a small part of it, and proved its rich¬ 
ness. The rest of the drift, if rocked 
by art, would prove equally, it might 
be even more, productive. 

It is in this old virgin drift, usually 
untouched by the river, that the so- 
called dry diggings are situated. The 
reader will readily understand that, 
while no estimate can be formed of 
tlio quantity of gold which an entire 
valley like that of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, or which wide 
sandy ])lains like those of Australia, 
may ultimately yield, yet it will 
rcrpiiro great sagacity to discover, it 
may even be that only accident and 
long lapse of time will reveal, in 
what spots and at what depths the 
gold is most abniidautly accumulated, 
and where it will best pay the cost of 
extraction. 

We do not now advert to any of 
tlic other points connected with the 
history of gold on which out geologi¬ 
cal facts throw light. These illustra¬ 
tions are suilicient to show how rich 
in practical inferences and suggestions 
geological and chemical science is, in 
this as in many other special branches 
of mineral inquiry. 

Nor need we say much in answer 
to our question,—“ Why the ability 
to predict, as in the Australian case-,” 
or generally to draw such conclusions 
and offer such suggestions and ex¬ 
planations, has remained so long 
unanswered, or been so lately acquired ? 
ecology and chemistry arc both yonqg 
sciences, almost unknown till within 
a few years, rapidly advancing, and 
everyday applying themselves mc.e 
widely and directly to those subjects 
which eflFect the material prosperity 
and individual comforts of mankind. 
Knowledge which was not possessed 
before our day, could obviously neither 
be applied at all by ancient nations, 
nor earlier by the moderns. 


To the consideration of the abso¬ 
lute extent and probable productive 
durability of the gold regions newly 
brought to light—of their extent and 
richnoss compared with those known 
in former times—and of their proba¬ 
ble effects on the social and financial 
relations of mankind, w'e shall now 
turn our attention. 

In the preceding part w-c have ex- 
pliiined the circumstiinecs in which 
gold occurs—the geological conditions 
which appear to be necessary to its 
occurrence—and w-hcro, therefore, wc 
may expect to find it. But no con¬ 
ditions chemical or geological at pre¬ 
sent known are able to indicate —a 
priori, and apart from personal exami¬ 
nation and trial—in what quantity 
the precious metal is likely to occur, 
citlier in the living rocks of a gold- 
bearing district, or in the sands and 
gravcl.s by wliich it m iy bo covered. 
Yet, next to the fact of the existence 
of gold in a country, the quantity iu 
which it is likbly to occur, and the 
length of time during which a profit¬ 
able yield nniy be obtained, are the 
questions which most iutercst, not 
only individuals on the. .spot, but all 
other countries to which the produce of 
its mines is usually sent, or from which 
adventurers are likely to proceed. 

Wc have already remarked, thakiJu 
nearly all tlv} g(dd regions which have 
been celebrated in pa.st times, tlieir 
mineral riches have boeif for the most 
part extracted from the drifted sands 
and gravels which overspread the 
surface. We have also drawn atten¬ 
tion to the small amount of skill and 
intelligence which this extraction re¬ 
quires, and to the brief time in which 
such washings may be exhausted even 
by ignorant people. Most of. our 
modern gold mines are situated in 
similar drifts. Wo may instauce, from 
among the less generally known, those 
of Africa, from wliich are drawn the 
supplies that come to us yearly from 
the gold coast. 

^ Of all the African mines, those of 
Bambouk are supposed to be the richest. 
They are about thirty miles south of the 
Senegal river ; and the inhabitants -are 
chiefly occupied in gold-washing during 
the eight months of dry weather. About 
two miles from Natakou is a small round- 
topped hill, about 300 feet high, the 
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whole of which is an alluvial formation 
of Band and pulverised emery, with grains 
of iron ore and gold, in lumps, grains, and 
scales. This hill is worked throughout; 
and it is said the richest lumps are 
found deepest There are 1*200 pits or 
workings, some 40 feet deep—but mere 
holes utiplanked. This basin includes at 
]ea.st 500 square miles. Forty miles 
north, at the foot of the Tabwara moun¬ 
tains, arc the mines of Scmayln, in a hill. 
Tliis is of quartz slate ; and the gold is 
got by pounding the rock in large mor¬ 
tars. In the river Semayla are alluvial 
deposits, containing emery impregnated 
with gold. The earth is washed by the 
women in calabashes. The mine of 
Nambia is in another part of the Tabwara 
nioniitainc, in a hillock Avorked in pits. 
7'hcAvholc gold district of lUmboiik is sup¬ 
posed to extend over 10,000 square miles. 

'* Close to the Ashantee country is that 
of the Tlnnkatoos, who have rich gohl 
workings, in pits at Bukanti and Kcn- 
tosoe.”— (WvLD, p. 44.) 

From this description we sec that 
all the mines in the Senegal country 
•are gold-wa.shiugs, with the exception 
of those of Semayla, to which wo shall 
hereafter allude. No skill is required 
to work them ; and should European 
constitutions .ever permit European 
nations to obtain an ascendancy in 
this part of Africt., such mines may 
bo effectually exhausted before an 
opportnuity is afforded for the appli¬ 
cation of European slr'l. And so 
in California and Australia, should 
the gold repositories be all of the same 
easily explored character, the metal 
may be suddenly worked out by the 
hordes of all cla.sses who have been 
rushing in; and thus the influence of 
the mines may die away after a few 
brief years of extraordinary excite¬ 
ment. 

When California first became fa¬ 
mous, the popular inquiry everywhere 
was simply, what amount of immediate 
profit is likely to be realised by an in¬ 
dustrious adventurer? What indi¬ 
vidual temptation, in other words, is 
there for mo or my connections to join 
the crowd of eager emigrants ? 

^ Passing over the inflated and sus¬ 
picious recitals which found their M’ay 
into American and European journals, 


shell statements as the following, from 
trustworthy sources, could not fail to 
have a most stimulating effect— 

“ To give you an instance, however, of 
the amount of metal in the soil—Avhich I 
had from a miner on the spot, three Eng¬ 
lishmen bought a claim, 30 feet by 100 
feet, for fourteen hundred dollars. l£ 
liad been twice before bought and sold 
for considerable auras, each party who 
sold it supposing it to bo nearly ex¬ 
hausted. In throe weeks the Eiigli^li- 
men paid their fourteen hundred dollars, 
and cleared thirteen dollars a-day be¬ 
sides for their trouble. This claim, 
which is not an unusually rich one, 
though it has perhaps been more suc¬ 
cessfully worked, has produced in eigh¬ 
teen months over tAveiity thousainl dol¬ 
lars, or five thousand pounds’ worth of 
gold.” * 

!Atr Coke is here describing the 
riches of a spot on the immediate 
banks of the river, where circum¬ 
stances had caused a larger propoi'- 
tion than usual of that gohl to 
be collected, or thrown together— 
which the river, in cutting out its 
gr.avelly channel, liad separated or 
rocked out, as we have described in 
the previous part of this article. 
Tlii.s rich spot, therefore, is by no 
means a Mr sample of the country, 
though, from Mr Coke’s matter-of- 
fact language, many might be led 
to think so. Few spots so small in 
size could reasonably be expected to 
yield so rich a store of gold, though 
its accumulation in this spot certainly 
does imply that the quantity of gold 
diffused through the drift of the coun¬ 
try may in reality be very great. It 
may be so, however, and yet not pay 
for the labour required to extract it. 

That many rich prizes have been 
obtained by fortunate and steady men 
in these diggings, there can beno doubt; 
and yet, if we ask what benefit the 
emigrant diggers, as a whole, have ob¬ 
tained, the information wc possess 
shows it to be far from encouraging. 
On this subject we find, in one of the 
books before ns, the following infor¬ 
mation :—t 

“ The inaccessibility of the plaeert, the 
diseases, the hardships, and the tirry mo~ 


* A Ride over the Rocky Mountains. By the Hon. Henry J. Coke, p. 359. 

+ Sights iu die Gold Regiout Scenes hg the Way. By Theodoke J. Joh-nson. 
tSocond Edition. New York, 1850. 
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derate rmuneration resulting to the great 
Mass of the miners, were quite forgotten or 
omitted—in the communications and re¬ 
ports of a few only excepted. 

“ A few have made, and will hereafter 
make, fortunes there, and very many of 
those who remain long enough will ac¬ 
cumulate something; but the great mass, 
all of w'hom expected to acquire large 
amounts of gold in a short time, must be 
comparatively disappointed. I visited 
California to dig gold, but chose to aban¬ 
don that purpose rather than exposq life 
and health in the mines; and as numbers 
^vcre already seeking employment in San 
Vrancisco without success, and I had 
neither the means nor the inclination to 
speculate, I resolved to return to my 
family, and resume my business at home." 
—(l\ 207.) 

Tliousands, wo believe, have followed 
Mr Johnson’s example; and thousands 
more would have lived longer and 
happier, had they been courageous 
enough, like him, to retiiru home un¬ 
successful. 

“ The estimate in a former chapter of 
three or four dollars per day per man, ns 
the average yield during ray late vi.sit to 
the gold regiou-s, has been must exten¬ 
sively and generally confirmed since that 
period. Innumerable letters, and persons 
lately returned from the diggings, (in¬ 
cluding successful miners,) now fix the 
ttreraije at from three to four dollars per 
d<ii 4 for each digger during the season.”— 
tP; 243.) 

“ Thus far the number of successful 
men may have been one in every hundred. 
In this estimate those only should be con¬ 
sidered successful who have realized and 
safely incested their fortunes. The thou¬ 
sands who thus far have made their for¬ 
tunes, but are still immersed in specu¬ 
lations, do not belong as yet to the fore¬ 
going number.”—(P. 245.) 

ThU id applying the just principle, 
“Nemo ante obitum beatus,” which 
id too generally forgotten when the 
firat sudden shower of riches falls upon 
ourselves or ow neighbours. 

“ Individual efforts, a.s a general rulb, 
must prove abortive. So far as my 
knowledge enables me to judge, th y 
already have. I do not know of a single 
instance of great success at the tnincs on 
the part of a single member of the pas¬ 
sengers or ship’s company with whom 1 
came round Capo Horn: of the former 
there were a hundred, and of the latter 
twenty. Many have returned home, wlio 
can tell the truth.”—(P. 249.) 


This last extract does not contain 
Mr* Johnson’s own experience, but 
that of a physician settled at San 
Francisco, from whose communication 
he quotes; and the same writer adds 
many distressing particulars, wliicli 
we pass by, of the fearful misery to 
which those free men, of their own 
free will, from the thirst of gold, have 
cheerfully exposed themselves. 

“ Quid non mortalia pcctoia cog!.- 

Auri i-acra lamc.'s ? ” 

Tlie late.st news from Australia 
contains a repetition of the Califor¬ 
nian experience. A recent Australian 
and New Zealand Gazette speaks thu.s 
of the gold-hunters— 

In all parts of the colony, labour is 
quitting its legitimate employment for 
the lottery of gold hunting; and, as 
a natural conscqueuce, industrial produce 
is suffering. Abundant as is tlie metal, 
misery among its devotees is quite as 
abundant. The haggard look of the 
iiusnccessful, returning d>i>heartened in 
search of ordinary labour, is fully 
equalled by the squalor of the successful, 
who, the more they get, appear to labour 
the harder, amidst filth .and deprivation 
of every kind, till their wasted frames 
vie with those of their les*3 lucky neigh¬ 
bours. With all its results, gold-finding 
is both a body and soul debasing occu 2 )a- 
tion; and even amongst so small a body 
of men, the vices and degradation*-of 
California arc* being enacted. In spite of 
all wholesome check imposed by the 
authorities.” * 

It Is imleed a mclauclioly reflection 
that, wherever such miaes of the pre¬ 
cious metals have occuircd, there 
misery of the most extreme kind has 
speedily been witnessed. The cruel¬ 
ties of the Spanish conquerors towards 
the Indian nations of Mexico and 
Peru, are familiar to all. They are 
now brought back fresh upon our 
memories by the now fortunes and 
prospects of the western shores of 
America. Yet of such cruelties the 
Spaniards were not the inventors. 
They only imitated in the New, what 
thousands of years before the same 
thirst for gold had led other coii- 
querers to do in the Old World. 
Diodorus, after mentioning that, in 
the coniines of Egypt and the ncig;h- 
bom'ing countries, there are parts full 
of gold mines, from which, by the 
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labour of a vast multitado of people, 
much gold is dng, adds— * 

“The kings of Egypt condemn to these 
mines, not only notorious criminals, cap¬ 
tives in war, persons falsely accused, and 
those with whom the king is offended, 
but also all their kindred and relations. 
These are sent to this work, either as a 
punishment, or that the profit and gain 
of the king may be increased by their 
labours. There are thus infinite num¬ 
bers thnist into these mines, all bound in 
fetters, kept at work night and day, and 
so strictly guarded that there is no pos¬ 
sibility of their effecting an escape. They 
are guarded by mercenary soldiers of 
various barbarous nations, whose lan¬ 
guage is foreign to them and to each 
other ; so that there arc no means either 
of forming conspiracies, or of corrupting 
those who are set to watch them. They 
are kept to iiices-sant work by the over¬ 
seer, who, beside.s, ]ashe.s them .severely. 
Not the least care is taken of the bodies 
of these poor creatures ; they have not a 
rag to cover their nakedness ; and who¬ 
soever see.s them must compassionate 
their melancholy and deplorable con¬ 
dition ; for tlioiigli they may be sick, or 
maimed, or lame, no rest, nor any inter¬ 
mission of labour, isallowed them. Neither 
the weakne.s.*! of old age, nor the iiifir- 
mity of feiiiaies, excuses any from that 
work to whicli all are driven by blows 
and cudgels, till at length, borne down by 
the intolerable weight of their misery, 
many fall dead in the midst of their in- 
siffferablo labours. Thus these miserable 
creatures, being destitute' of all hope, 
expect their future days to be worse than 
tiie present, and long for death as more 
desirable than life.” * 

How truly might we apply to gold 
the words of Horace— 

“Te semper anteit s»va necessitas, 

Clavos trabalcis et cunoos manu, 

(restans ahena, ncc severna 
Uncus alieat, liquidumque plumbum.'’ 

There was both irony and wisdom 
in the counsel given by the Mormon 

Gold. 

1800 - 

1840 £5,000,000 

1848 7,000,000 

18.50 17,500,000 

1851 22,500,000 


• Quoted by Jacob, toI. i. pp. 56, 57. 

+ The Mortmna, or Lafter~J)ay Saints, 
1851. 
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leaders to their followers after their 
settlement on the Salt Lake. The 
tru» rise of gold is for paving streets, 
covering bouses, making culinary 
dishes; and when the saints shall 
have preached the gospel, raised 
grain, and built up cities enough, the 
Lord will open up the way for a sup¬ 
ply of gold to the perfect satisfactn u 
of his people.’* This kept the mass 
of their followers fnim moving to f’c 
diggings of Western California. Th y 
remained around the lake “ to bo 
healthy and happy, to raise grain and 
build cities.”t 

But the occurrence of individu.al 
disappointment, or misery in pro¬ 
curing it, will not prevent the gold 
its-^lf from afterwards exercising its 
natural intlnence upon society when 
it has been brought into the markets 
of the world. When the riches of 
California began to arrive, therefore, 
graver minds, whose thoughts were 
turned to the future as much as to the 
present, inquired,yfrs/, how much gold 
are these new diggings sending into 
the markets ?—and, second, how long 
is this yield likely to last? 

1st, To the first of these questions— 
owing to the numerous channels along 
which the gold of California finds its 
way into commerce—it seems impos¬ 
sible to obtain more than an approxi¬ 
mate answer. Mr Theodore Johnson 
(p. 246) estimates the produce for 

1848, at 8 million dollars. 

1819, from 22 to 37 million dollars. 

Or in the latter year, from four to 
seven millions sterling. It wonld, of 

course, be more in 1850, aa it is 

assumed to be by Mr Wyld, from 
whose pamphlet fp, 22) we cony the 
following table of the estimated total 
yield of gold and silver by all the 
known mines of the world, in the five 
years named in the first column :— 

.Silver. Total. 

’*- £10,250,000 

£6,750,000 11,750,000 

6,750,000 13,750,000 

7,500,000 25,000,000 

7,500,000 30,000,000 


a cotemporary history,) p. 227. London, 
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Sapposing the RnssiaB mines, from- 
which upwards of four millions’ worth 
of the gold of 1848 was derived, to 
have remained equally productive in 
1850 and 1851, this estimate assigns 
a vield of £10,000,000 worth of gold 
to California in 1850, and £15,000,000 
10 California and Australia together 
ill 1851. 

The Neio York Herald (October 
31st, 1851) estimates the produce of 
the Californian mines alone, for the 
years 1850 and 1851, at 

1S50, 68,587,000 dollars, or £13,717,000 
1851, 75,000,000 „ £15,000,000 

These largo returns may be exagge¬ 
rations, but they profess to bo based 
on the custom-house books, and may 
be quite as near the truth as the 
lower sums of Mr Wyld. But sup¬ 
posing either statement to contain 
only a tolerable guess at the truth, 
it may well induce us anxiously to 
inquire, in the second place, how long 
is such a supply to continue ? 

2c7, Two difterent branches of scien¬ 
tific inquiry must bo followed up in 
order to arrive at anything like a 
satisfactory answer to this second 
(juestion. We must investigate both 
the probable durability of the surface 
diggings, and the probabie occmrence 
of gold in the native rocks. 

Now, the duration of profitable 
gold-washing in a region depends, 
firsts on the extent of country over 
which the gold is spread, and the 
universality of its diffusion. Second, 
on the minimum proportion of gold 
in the sands which will pay for wash¬ 
ing.; and this, again, on the price of 
labour. 

The valley*of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin rivers, in California, is 
500 miles long, by an average of 50 
miles broad; comprehending an area, 
therefore, of 26,000 square miles. 

We do not know as yet over how 
much of this the gold i» distributed ; 
nor whether, after the richest and’ 
most accessible spots have been 
bunted out, and apparently exhausted, 
the surface of the country generally 
will admij of being washed over with 
a profit. Wo cannot draw a coneln- 
sion in reference to this point from 
any of the statements yet published 


as to the productiveaeeft of ,par- 
ticuhr spots. But, at the same 
time, we ought to bear in mind that 
deserted spots may often be returned' 
to several times, and may yield, to 
more careful treatment, and more 
skilful methods in after years, returns 
of gold not less considerable than 
those which were obtained by the 
first adventurers. Besides, if we are ' 
to believe Mr Theoddre Johnson, 

“ There is no reason to doubt that the 
whole range of mountains extending 
from the cascades in Oregon to the Cor¬ 
dilleras in South America, contain greater 
or les.s deposits of the precious metals ; 
and it is well known that Setiora, tha 
northern state of Mexico, U equoift/rich 
in ifold as the adjoinhi'j conritrif of Alta 
California. The Mexicaii.s have hitherto 
proved too feeble to ro-iist the warlike 
Apaches in that region, i onsequcntly its 
treasure remains comparatively undis¬ 
turbed.”—(P. 231.) 

Passing by Mr Johnson’s opinion 
about the Oregon mountains, what 
he says of Sihiora has probably a 
foundation in truth, and justifies us 
in expecting from that region a sup¬ 
ply of gold which may make r.p t<)r 
any falling oflF in the produce ol the 
diggings of California for many years 
to come. 

The question as to the minimum 
jiroportion of gold in the sands of 
California, or in those of Australia— 
tlie state of society, tl«e workmen and 
the tools, ill both countries being 
much the same—which can be ex¬ 
tracted with a profit, or the minimum 
daily yield wlucli will make it worth 
extracting, has scarcely as yet be¬ 
come a practical one. 

As a matter of curiosity, however, 
connected with this subject, it is in¬ 
teresting to know what is the expe¬ 
rience of otlicr gold regions in these 
particulars. 

In Bohemia, on the lower part of 
the river Iser, there were formerly 
gold-washings. “ The sand docs not 
now yiold more than one grain of 
gold in a hundredmeight ; and it is 
supposed that so mucU not regu¬ 
larly to bo obtained. There are at 
present no people searching for gold, 
and there have been none for several 
centuries."* This, therefore, may be 


* JiicoB, i. p. 246, note. 
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considered less than the mimmutn pro¬ 
portion which will enable washefs to 
live even in that cheap country. In the 
famed gold conntry of Minas Geraes, 
in Brazil, where gangs of slaves arc 
employed in washing, the net annual 
amount of gold extracted seems to 
be little more than SI a-head; and 
in Columbia, where provisions arc 
dearer, “ a mine, which employs sixty 
slaves, and produces 20 lb. of gold of 
18 cai-ats annually, is considered a 
good estate.”* * * § 

These also approach so near to the 
unprofitable point, that gold-washing, 
where possible,, has long been gra¬ 
dually giving way, in that country, 
to the cultivation of sugar and other 
agricultural productions. 

In regard to Siberia, Hose, in his 
account of his visit to the mines df 
the Ural and the Altai, gives the 
results of uuineroiis determinations 
of the proportion of gold in the sands 
which arc considered worth washing 
at the various places he visited. 
Thus oil the Altaif at Katliarincn- 
burg, near Beresowsk, and at Nci- 
winslvOi, near Neujansk, and at 
Wiluyskoi, near Nischni Tagilsk, the 
propoiti£ms,of gold in 100 poodsf of 
sand, were respectively— 


Katharint;nbur„ 


l.l to 2.5, or an ave¬ 
rage of solotiiiks. 
Neiniiiskoi, solotnik. 

Wiluyskoi, 14 solotnik. i 

These arc respectively 72, 26, and 
80 troy grains to the ton of sand; 


and although the proportion of 26 
grains to the ton is little more than 
is found unworth the extraction from 
the sands of the Iscr, and implies that 
nearly 19 tons of sand must be washed 
to obtain one troy ounce of gold, yet 
it is found that this washing can in 
Siberia be carried on with a profit. 

In the gold-washings of the East¬ 
ern slopes of tho Ural, near Miask, the 
average of fourteen mines in 1829 was 
about IJ solotniks to the 100 poods, 
or GO grains to tho ton of sand. The 
productive layers varied iu thickness, 
from 2 to 10 feet, and were eoverctl 
by an equally variable thickness of 
sand and gravel, which ivas too poor 
in gold to pay for washing.i 

Wc have no data, as yet, from 
which to judge of the richness of tlie 
Californian and Australian sands, 
compared with those of Siberia. And, 
if wc had, no safe conclusion could be 
drawn from tliem as to the prolonged 
productiveness of the mines, iu con¬ 
sequence of another’ interesting cir¬ 
cumstance, which the prosecution of 
tlic Uralian mines has brought to 
light. It is in every country the case 
that the richest sands arc first washed 
out, and thus a gradual falling off in 
every locality takes place, till spot by- 
spot the whole country is deserted by 
the washers. We give an example of 
this falling off in four of the Ural 
mines in five successive years. Tho 
yield of gold is iu solotniks fiom the 
100 poods of sand— 



I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

1325, 

2.28 sol. 

1.5G sol. 

5.64 sol. 


1826, 

1.43 „ 

0.83 „ 

2.46 „ 

7.28 aol 

1827, 

0.64 „ 

«.77 „ 

1.43 „ 

6.0 „ 

1828, 

0.58 „ 

0.2!) „ 

1.82 „ 

. 3.52 „ 


As all the Ural diggings exiiibit 
this kind of falling olf, it has been 
anticipated, from time to time, that 
the general and total yield of gold by 
the Siberian mines would speedily di¬ 
minish. But so far have these ex¬ 
pectations been disappointed, that the 
produce has constantly incrca.scd from 
1829 until now. On an average of 
the last five years, the quantity of 


gold yielded by the Russian, and 
chictly by the Siberian mines, is now 
greater than that obtained from the 
South American gold mines in their 
richest days. § 

While, therefore, it is certain that 
•the new American and Anstraliaii 
diggings will individually, or on each 
spot, become poorer year by year, yet, 
as iu Siberia, the extension of the 


* Jacob, ii. pp. 2G3, 2G4, note. 

f A pood is 36 lb. Russian, of which 100 are about 1)0 English avoirdupois ; and 
solotnik, l-96th of a Ruasiau pound, oi‘ about C5i troy grains. 

.t Rosn, Jteire nac/i dem Ural, &c.,. chaps, ii. iv, viii. Berlin, 1843. 

§ Compare Wvr.», p. 20, with J.\con, ii. pp. 62, 1G7. 
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search, and the employment of im- special (loestion we are now Consider- 
proved methods, may not only keep up ing. These two circumstances are the 
the yield for a long period of years, occurrence of numerous and, it is said, 
but may augment the yearly supply extensiye deposits of the precious 
even beyond what it has yet been. metals in the solid quartz veins among 

But while so much uncertainty the spurs of the Sierra Nevada, and of 
attends the consideration of the ex- apparently inexhaustible beds of the 
tent, richness, and durability of mines ores of quicksilver, 
situated in the gold-bearing sands The discovery of gold in the native 
and gravels, something more precise rock was by no means a novelty, 
and definite can be arrived at in re- The ancient Egyptians possessed 
gard to the gold-bearing rocks. In mines in the Sahara and other ncigh- 
neariy all the gold countries of past bonrlug mountains. ** This soil,” 

times,.the chief extraction of the pre- says Diodorus, is naturally black; 

clous metal, as we have said, has been but in the body of the earth there 

from the drifted sands. It is so also arc many veins shining with white- 

now in Siberia, and it was naturally marble, (quartz?) and glittering with 
expected that the same would be the all sorts of bright metals, out of 
case in California. And as other coun- which those appointed to be overseers 
trlcs*had for a time yielded largely, cause the gold to be dug by the 
.'tnd then become exhausted, so it was labourers '— a vast multitude of 
predicted of this new region, and it people.” * 

was too hastily asserted that the in- At Altenberg also, in Bohemia, in 
creasing thousands of diggers who were the middle ages, the mixed metals 
employed upon its sands must render (gold and silver) were found in beds 
pre-eminently shortlived its gold- of gneiss ;t and, at present, in the 
bearing capability. This opinion was Ural and Altai, a small portion of the 
based upon the two considerations— gold obtained is cxti'actcd from quartz 
,/irstf that thcreis no source of repro- veins, which penetrate the granite 
duction for these golden sands, iuas- and other rocks; but these and other 
much as it is only in very rare cases cases, ancient and modern, though 
that existing rivers have brought not forgotten, were not considered of 
down from native rocks the metallic consequence enough to'justify the ex¬ 
particles which give their value to the pcctatiou of finding gold-bearing rocks 
sands and gravels through which they of any consequence in California. It 
flow—and second^ that no available is to another circumstance that we 
quantity of gold was likely to be found owe the so early discovery of suclt 
in any living rocks. rocks in this new comitry, and, as in 

But in respect of the living rocks, so many other instances, to a class of 
two circumstances have been round to men ignorant of what history relates 
coexist in California, which have not in regard to other regions, 
been observed in any region of gold- As early as 1824, the inner country 
washings hitherto cxploi’ed, and which of North Carolina was discovered to 
are likely to have much effect on the be productive of gold. The amount 

* Jacob, i. p. 56. In copying the above extract from Diodorus, we inserted the 
word quartz in brackets after his word ** marble,” under the impression that the old 
Egyptian mines were, like the similar ones in California, really situated in veins o£ 
uuartz, and not of marble. We have since communicated with a gentleman who, 
about twenty years ago, accompanied M. Linaut, a French engineer in the service 
of Mehemet Ali, to examine these mines, and he informs us that the gold was really 
found u. quartz veins traversing a black slaty rock. The locality, as may be seen in 
Sharpe’s Chronology and Geography of Ancient £!gypt, plate 10, is in the Eastern De¬ 
sert, about the middle of the great bend of the Nile, and a^out the 2lst parallel. The 
samples of rock brought down by M. juinant were considered rich enough to justify 
the despatch of a body of miners, who were subsequently attacked by the natives, 
and forced to abandon the place. A strong government would overcome this diffi¬ 
culty ; and modern modes of crushing and extraction might possibly render the mines 
more productive than ever. A very interesting account of these mines is to be found 
in a work by> Quatremere de Quincy —Notke des Pays voisins de VEgypte.** 

t Ihid. p. 247. 
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Extracted in that yww wa» only 
60W dollars, but it had reached in 
JS29 to 128,000 dollars. The wash¬ 
ings were extended both east and west, 
and finally it was made out that a 
gold region girdles the northern part 
of Virginia, the two Carolinas, and 
Georgia. This region is situated to¬ 
wards the foot of the mountains, and 
where the igneous rocks begin to dis¬ 
turb and penetrate the primary strati¬ 
fied deposits. As the sands became 
poorer' in this region, the ardent 
miners had followed up their stream- 
washings to the parent rock, and in 
veins of rusty quarthad discovered 
grains and scales of native gold. To 
obtain these, like the Africans at Se- 
raayla, they blasted, crushed, and 
washed the rock. 

Now, among the first who, fired by 
fresher hopes, pushed to the new 
trcasnro-liousc in California, came 
the experienced gold-seekers from 
the Carolinian borders. Following 
the gold trail* into the giilche.s and 
ra^ incs of the Snowy ridge, some of 
them were able to fix their trained 
eyes on quart/ \eins such as they had 
seen at home, and, scattered through 
the solid rock, to detect sparkling 
grains of gokl^whicli might long have 
escaped less practised observers. And 
through the same men, skilled in the 
fashion and use of the machinery 
found best and simplest for crushing 
amVseparatiiig the gold, the necessary 
apparatus was speedily obtained and 
set to work to prove the richness of 
the new deposits. This richness may 
be judged of by the following state¬ 
ments :— 

Some of the chief quartz workings 
are in Nevada and Mariposa Counties, 
but the best known arc on the rancho or 
large estate bought by Colonel Fremont 
from Alvarado, the Mexican governor. 
They are those of Mariposa, Agua Fria, 
Nouveau Monde, West Mariposa, and 
jive Maria—the first leased by iin Ameri¬ 
can company, the third by a French, and 
tin- others by English companies. Some 
of die’ quartz has been as.sayed for £7000 
in the ton of rook. A A^riposa speci¬ 
men was in the Great Exhibition. 

The Agua Fria mine was surveyed 
and examined by Captain W. A. Jack- 
son, the well-known engineer of Virginia, 
U.S,, in October 1850, for which purpose 
openings were made by a cross-cut of 
sufiicient depth to test the size of the 
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vettt and the riohuMs of ihe- ore. The 
vein appears to be of a nearly nniform 
thickness—of from three and a half to 
four and a half feet—and its direction a 
few points to the north of east; the in¬ 
clination of the vein being 45". Of the 
ore, some specimens were transmitted to 
the United States Mint in January 1851 
and the report of the assays then made, 
showed that 277 lb. of ore prodneed 173 
oz. of gold—value 3222 dollars, or up¬ 
wards of £650 sterling ; being at the 
rate of £5256 a ton. 

“The contents of the vein running 
through the property, which is about 
600 feet in length, and crops out on a 
hill rising about 160 to 200 feet above 
the level of the Agua Fria Cieek, is esti¬ 
mated at about 18,000 tons of ore to the 
water level only ; and how far it may 
descend below that, is not at present 
kiiuwn. 

“ The West Mariposa mine, under Col¬ 
onel Fremont’.s lease, has a vein of quartz 
which runs the whole length of the al¬ 
lotment, averages six feet in thickness, 
and has been opened in several pla<‘es. 
The assay of Messrs .Johnson and Matbey 
states that a poor specimen of 11 oz. 
0 dwt. 18 grains, produced of gold -2 
dwt. 17 grains, which would give £1347 
per ton ; and a rich specimen, weighing 
17 oz. 12 dwt. gave 3 oz. 15 dwt. 9 
grains, being at the rate of £24,482 per 
ton.”—(WrLD, pp. 36-3.9.) 

The nature and durability of the 
iutinence which the discovery and 
working of these rich veins is likely 
to have, depends upon their requiring 
capital, and upon their being in the 
hands of a limited number of adven¬ 
turers. In' consequence of this they 
cannot be suddenly exfiansted, but 
may continue to yield a constant 
supply for an indefinite number of 
years. 

In connection with the durability 
of this supply from the quart/ veins 
—^besides tlio unsettled question as 
to the actual number and extent of 
such veins which further exploration 
v/ill make out—there is the additional 
question as to how deep these veins 
will prove rich in gold. Our readers 
arc probably aware that what are 
called veins are walls, more or less 
upright, which rise up from an un¬ 
known depth through the beds of rock 
which we have described as overlying 
each other like the leaves of a book. 
This wall generally consists of a 
different material from that of which 
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the nxiks themselm coaslstf and, 
■where a cliff occurs, pcnetrat^ by 
such veins, can readily be distin¬ 
guished by its colour from the rocks 
through which it passes. Now, when 
these veins contain metallic minerals, 
it has been long observed that, in de¬ 
scending from the surface, the mineral 
value of the vein undergoes important 
alterations. Some are rich imme¬ 
diately under the surface of the ground; 
others do not become so till a consi¬ 
derable depth is reached; while in 
others, again, the kind of mineral 
changes altogether as we descend. 
In Hungary the richest minerals are 
met with at a depth of eighty or a 
hundreu fathoms. In Transylvania, 
veins of gold, in descending, become 
degraded into veins of lead, fn Corn¬ 
wall, some of the copper veins in¬ 
crease in richness the greater the 
depth to which the mine is carried; 
while others, which have yielded cop¬ 
per near the surface, have gradually 
become rich in tin .as the depth in¬ 
creased.* 

Now, in regard to the auriferous 
quartz veins, it is the result of past 
experience that they are often rich 
in the upper part, but become poorer 
as the explorations are deepened, and 
soon cease to pay the expense of 
working. In this respect it is just 
possible that the Californian veins 
may not agree with those of the Ural 
and of other regions, though this is a 
point which the lapse of years only 
can settle. Two things, however, arc 
in favour of the greater yield of tlie 
Californian veins than those of other 
conn tries in past times—that they 
will be explored by a people who 
abound in capital, in engineering skill, 
and in energy, and that it is now 
ascertained that veins may be profit¬ 
ably rich in gold, though the particles 
are too small to be discerned by the 
naked eye. Thus, while all the ex¬ 
plorations will be made with skill and 
economy, many veinS will bo mined 
into, which in other countries have 
been passed over with neglect; and 
the extraction of gold from all- bnt 
especially from the poorer sands and 
veins—will be aided by the second 
circumstance to which we have ad¬ 
verted as peculiar to California, the 
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silver, 

“ The most importaut, it net th* ; 
valuable, of the mineral produoifo'Ortas'- j'-. 
wonderful country, is its quioksUvitr. 

The localities of several mines of 
metal are already known, but the liebest t/' 
yet discovered is tlie one called Forbes's 
mines, about sixty miles from San Fran- - * 
cisco, near San Joed. Originally dis¬ 
covered and dcmninced, according to the 
Mexican laws then in force, it fell under 
the commercial management of Forbes of 
Tepic, who also has some interest in it-. 
The original owner of the property on 
which, it is situated, endeavoured to set 
aside the validity of the denounoement; 
bnt whether on tenable grounds or other¬ 
wise, I know not. At this mine, by the 
employment of a smairnumber of labour¬ 
ers, and two common iron kettles for 
smeliiu!', they have .ilready sold quick¬ 
silver to the amount if 200,000 dollars, 
and have now some tw i hnndred tons of 
ore awaiting tlie smelting process. Tiie 
cinnabar is said to yield from sixty to 
eighty per cent of pure metal, and there' 
is no doubt that its average product 
reaches fifty per cent. The effect of these 
irameiLsely ric!h depo.sits of quicksilver, 
upon the wealth and commerce of the 
world, can scarcely be too highly esti¬ 
mated, provided they are kepi from the 
clutches of the great t^jonopolists. Not 
only will its present usefulness in the 
arts be indefinitely extended and in¬ 
creased by new discoveries of science, but 
the extensive mines of gold and silver in 
Mexico, Chili, and Peru, hitherto titipro- 
ductive, will now be made available by 
its application.”— (Johnson's Sights in the 
Onhi Region, p. 201.) 

By mere washing with water, it is 
impossible to extract the finer parti¬ 
cles and scales of gold either from the 
natural sand or from the ponnded rock. 
Bnt an admixture and agitation with 
quicksilver licks tip and dissolves 
every shining speck, and carries it, 
with the fluid metal, to the bottom of 
the vessel. The amalgam, as it is 
called, of gold and quicksilver thus 
obtained, when distilled in a dose 
vessel, yields up its quicksilver again 
with little loss, and Ibavcs the pure 
gold behind. For the perfect extrac¬ 
tion of the gold, therefore, from its 
ores, quicksilver is absolutely ncces-. 
sary, and it can be performed most 
cheaply Where the latter metal is 


• Fouhnet, Eludes sur Its Depdts Metallifen, p. 167. 
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cheapest and most abundant. Hence 
the mineral conditions of California 
seem specially fitted to mahe it 
an exception to ail gold countries 
heretofore investigated, or of which 
we have any detailed accounts. They 
promise it the ability to supply a 
large export of gold, probably long 
after the remunerative freshness of 
the diggings, properly so called, 
whether wet or dry, shall have been 
worn ofiF. 

But both the actual yearly pro¬ 
duce of gold, and the probable 
permanence of the supply, have 
been greatly increased by the still 
more recent discoveries in Austra¬ 
lia. A wider field has been opened 
up here for speculation and adven¬ 
ture than .North-Westcni America 
in its best days ever presented. We 
have already adverted to the circum¬ 
stances which preceded and attended 
tlie discovery of gold in this country, 
and new research seems daily to add 
to the number of districts over which 
the precious metal is spread. It Is 
impossible, however, even to guess 
over how mi.ch of this vast country 
the gold field may extend, and of 
richness enough to make washing 
possible and profitable. The basin 
of the river Murray, in the feeders of 
which gold has been fi)und in very 
many places, has a mean length from 
north to south of 1400 miles, and a 
breadEh of 400—comprising an area of 
from 500,000 to 600,000 square miles. 
This is four times the area of Cali¬ 
fornia, and five times that of the 
British Islands; but whether the gold 
is generally difiiised over this wide 
area, or whether it is confined to 
particular and limited localities, there 
has not as yet been time to ascertain. 

It is bhiefiy in the head waters or 
feeders of the greater streams which 
flow through this vast basin that 
the metal has hitherto been met 
with; but the peculiar physical 
character of the creeks, and of the 
comate in these regions, suggests the 
probability that the search will bo 
profitably extended downwards along 
the entire course of the larger rivers. 
ISvery reader of Australian tours and 
ti'avels is aware of the deep and 
sudden floods to whicli the great 
rivers of the country are subject, and 
of the disastrous inundations to 


which the banks of the river MuiTay 
are liable. The lesser creeks or 
feeders of this river, in which the 
washings are now prosecuted, are 
liable to similar visitations. The 
Snmmerfaiil creek, for example, at 
its junction with the Lewis river, is 
described as fifty or sixty yards 
wide, and the “ water as sometimes 
rising suddenly twenty feet.” Now, 
supposing the gold drift to have been 
originally confined to the districts 
through which the upper waters of 
these rivers flow, the effect of such 
floods, repeated year by year, must 
have been to wash out from their 
banks and bottoms, and to diffuse 
aloug the lower parts of their channels, 
or of the valleys they flooded, the 
lighter portions, at least, of metallic 
riches in which the upper country 
abounded. The larger pariclcs or 
lumps may have remained higher up: 
but all that the force of a deep stream 
in its sudden flood could carry down, 
may be expected among the sands 
and gravels, and in the wider river 
beds, and occasionally flooded tracts 
of the lower conntry. In other 
words, there Is reason to believe that 
from its head waters on the western 
slopes of the Australian Alps, to its 
mouth at Adelaide, the Murray will 
be found to some degree productive 
in gold, and more or less remunera¬ 
tive to future diggers. • • 

But there is in reality no reason 
to believe that the gold of the great 
Australian basin was ever confined 
■—at least since the region became 
covered with drift—to the immediate 
nciglibourhood of the mountains, or 
to tho valleys through which its 
mountain streams pursue their w'ay. 
Wc have already fully explained 
that it is not to the action of exist¬ 
ing rivers on the native gold-bearing 
rocks of the mountain, that the 
presence of the precious metal in 
their sands is generally due, but to 
that of nuraercjus degrading causes, 
operating simultaneously and ata more 
ancient period, when the whole valley 
was covered deep with water. By 
these, the debris of the mountains 
here, as in California, must have been 
spread more or less uniformly ov-er 
the entire western plain. This vast 
area, therefore, comprehending so 
many thousand square miles, may. 
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through all its drifted sands and 
gravels, be impregnated with metallic 
partieles. Dry diggings, conseqnently, 
may be hereafter opened at great 
distances from the banks Of existing 
streams. Time alone, in fact, can 
tell over how mnch of this extensive 
region it will pay the adventurer to 
dig and wash the wide-spread depths 
of drift. 

Then there is the province of Vic¬ 
toria, south of the Australian Alps, 
in which gold is described as most 
plentiful. The streams which de¬ 
scend from the southern 'slope of 
these mountains are numerous, in 
consequence of the peculiarly large 
quantity of rain which falls on this 
part of Australia,’^ and over a breadth 
of 200 miles they are represented as 
all rich in gold. And besides, the coun¬ 
try east of themerulian chain, between 
Bathurst and the sea, and all the 
still unknown portion of the Austra¬ 
lian continent, have yet to add their 
stores to those of Victoria and of 
the basin of the Murray. And though 
we do not know to what extent quart/, 
veins prevail in the mountains of New 
South tVales, we have authentic 
statements as to their existence not 
very remote from Bathurst, and as 
to their being rich in gold. Here 
also, therefore, as in California, there 
may be a permanent source of gold 
supply, which may continue to yield, 
after the washings have ceased to bo 
greatly remunerative—which m.ay 
even augment in productiveness as 
that of the sands declines. On the 
whole, then, although it is im¬ 
possible lo form any estimate of the 
actual amount of gold which year by 
year the great new mining fields arc 
destined to supply to the markets of 
the world, yet we think two deduc¬ 
tions may be assumed as perfectly 
certain from the facts we have stated— 
first, that the average annual supply 
for the next ten years is likely to* be 
greater than it ever was since the 
commencement of authentic histor; — 
and second, that the supply, though 
the washings fall off, will be kept up 
for an indefinite period, by the ex¬ 
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ploration of the gold-bearing qnartz 
veins in Australia and America. , 

In the table we have copied froni 
Mr Wyld, the produce of . gold for 
1851 is estimated—guessed is a better 
word—at £22,500,000. Advices from 
Melbourne to the 22d of December 
state that the receipts of gold in that 
place in a single day had amounted 
to 16,333 ounces—that the total pro¬ 
duce of the Ballarat and Mount 
Alexander diggings, from their dis¬ 
covery on the 29th September to the 
17th of December, two months and 
a half, had been 243,414 ounces, 
valued at £730,242 — that from 
twenty thousand to thirty thousand 
persons were employed at the dig¬ 
gings— and that the auriferous 
grounds, already known, which can 
bo profitably worked, cannot bo dug 
for years to come “ by any number of 
people that can by possibility reach 
them." Those from Sydney calculate 
the export from that place to have 
been at the ,rate of three millions 
sterling a-year; while the report of 
the Government Commissioners, 
“ On the extent and capability of 
the mines in New South Wales,” 
gives if as their unaflimous opinion, 
that they ofter a “ highly remunera¬ 
tive employment to at least a hun¬ 
dred thousand persons—Tour times 
the number now employed." With 
these data, there appears no exagge¬ 
ration in the estimate, now made in 
the colony, that the yearly export of 
gold will not be less than seven or 
eight millions sterling. With this 
more accurate knowledge of tbe capa¬ 
bilities of Australia than was pos¬ 
sessed when Mr Wyld’s estimate was 
made, and with the hopes and rn- 
mours that exist as to other new 
sources of supply, are we wrong in 
guessing that the total produce of 
gold alone, for the present and some 
su&ceediug years, cannot be less than 
£25,000,000 to £30,000,000 sterling? 
"What was the largest yield of the 
most fruitful mines in ancient times 
compared with this ? The annual pro- 
duct of the ancient Egyptian mines of 
gold and silver is said by Herodotus 
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* The reader will be intereBted by satisfying himself of this fact, so peculiar to 
Victoria, and so favourable to it as a place of settlement. He will find it pictured 
before his eye in the newly-published /small and cheap, but beautiihlly executed, 
School Physical Atlas of Mr Keith Johilston. 
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to have been inscribed on the walls of 
tJie palace of the ancient kings at 
Thebes, and the sum; as he states it 
in Grecian money, was equal to six 
millions sterling! This Jacob* con¬ 
siders to be a gross exaggeration; 
but he believes, nevertheless, that 
‘^the produce of the mines of that 
country, together with that of the other 
countries whose gold and silver w'as 
deposited there, far exceeded the quan¬ 
tity drawn from all the mines of the 
then known world in subsequent ages, 
down to the discovery of America.” 

And what did America yield after 
the discovery by Columbus, (1192,_) 
and the triumphs of Cortes and 
Pizarro ? Humboldt estimates the 
annual yield of gold, from the plunder 
of the people and from the mines 
united— 

From 1492 1521 at £J)2,0v0 

... 1521 154(5 at A’b'.'lO.OOO 

And from the discovery of the silver 
mine of Potosi in 154.'), to the end of 
the century, the ])roduce of «ilver and 
gold toge'iier was about £2,100,000 
from America; and from America and 
Europe together, £2,250,000%-year. 

Again, during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the yearly produce of the precious 
metals—gbld and silver togethei — 
obtained from the mines of Eumpe, 
Africa, and America, is estimated by 
Mr Jacob (ii.,p. 1C7) at £8,1)00,000 ; 
and for the twenty years previous to 
1830, at al)Oiit £5,000,000 sterling.f 
And although the greatly enlarged 
produce of the Russian mines, in gold 
especially, has come in to make up for 
the failure or stoppage of the Ameri¬ 
can mines since 1800, yet what does 
the largest of all past yields of gold 
amount to, compared with thequadrn-' 
pled or quintupled supply there seems 
now fair and reasonable grounds for 
"xpectiog ? • 

And what are to be the conse¬ 
quences of the greatly augmented 
.supply of gold which these countries 
promise ? Among the first will bo to 
provoke and stimulate the mining 
iudnstry of other conntries to new 
activity and new researches; ancl thus. 
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by a natural reaction, to add addi¬ 
tional intensity to the cause of change. 
Such was the effect of the discevery 
of America upon mining in Europe, 
and especially in Germany. “ In four¬ 
teen years after 1516, not less than 
twenty-five noble veins were dis¬ 
covered in Joachimsthal in Bohemia, 
and in sixty years they yieldeil 
1,250,000 marcs of silver.” X And 

"The discovery of America, and of 
the mines it contained,” says Mr .Jacob, 
" seems to have kindled a most rehemoit 
passion fbr exploring the bowels of the 
earth in search of gold in most of the 
countries of Furope, bnt in no part of it 
to so great an extent as in the Iliahopric 
Salzburg. The inhabitants of that 
country seemed to think thein.selves with¬ 
in reach of the Apple of the Hesperides' 
and of the Gulden Fleece, and about to 
find in their streams the I'aetolus of 
antiipiity. IJetweeii the years 1,538 and 
].5(52,§ more than a thousand leases of 
mines were taken. The greatest activity 
prevailed, and one or two large fortunes 
were made.”—(J icon, i. p. 250.) 

This impnlac has already been felt 
as the consequence of recent dis¬ 
covery. The New York papers have 
just announced the discovery of new 
deposits of gold in Virginia, “ equal 
to the richest in California;” in 
Queen Charlotte’s Island gold is said 
to have been found in groat abun¬ 
dance; in New Caledonia and New 
Zealand it is spoken of; and the re¬ 
search after the precious m'etal is at 
the present moment propagating itself 
throughout the civilised world. And 
that the activity thus ’ awakened is 
likely to be rewarded b)' many new 
discoveries, and by larger retnrns in 
old localities, will appear certain, 
when we consider, that tho 

geological position and history of 
gold-producing regions is far better 
understood now than it ever was 
before; second, th.at the value of 
quartz vein.s, previously under-esti¬ 
mated, has been established by the 
Californian explorations, and must 
lead in other countries to new re¬ 
searches and new trials; thi’rdhj, that 
tho increased supply of quicksilver 
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Jacob, i. p. 56.. + lh%d. ii. p. 267. Fournet, p. 169. 

8 Cortes invaded Mexico in 1619 ; Pizarro landed in Peru in 1527; and Potosi 
wae discovered in 1545. 
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which California promises maj call 
into new life hosts of deserted mines 
in Southern America and elsewhere; 
and, lastly^ that improved methods of 
extraction, which the progress of 
chemical science is daily supplying, 
are rendering profitable the poorer 
mines which in past days it* was 
found necessary to abandon. 

About the end of the seventeenth 
century the reduction in the price of 
quicksilver, consequent on the supplies 
drawn from the mines of Idria, greatly 
aided the mines of Mexico, (Jacob, 
ii. p. 153;) and of the effects of better 
methods Kose gives the following 
illustraMons, in his description of the 
celebrated Schiangeuberg mine in 
Siberia :— 

“ At first, ores containing only four 
Bolotniks of silver were considered undt 
for smelting, and were employed in the 
mines for tilling up the waste. These 
have long already been taken out, and 
replaced by poorer ores, which in their 
turn will probably by-aud-by be replaced 
by still poorer.”—The ancient inha¬ 
bitants washed out the gold from the 
ochre of these mines, as is evident from 
tiie heaps of refuse which remain on the 
banks of the river Sinejewka. This 
refuse has been found rich enough in gold 
to pay for washing and extracting anew.’'* 

The history of all mining districts, 
and of all smelting and refilling pro¬ 
cesses,f present us with similar facts; 
and the aspects of applied science, in 
our day, are rich in their jironiLse of 
such improvements for the future. If, 
therefore, to all the considerations we 
have presented we add those from 
which writers like M'CullochJ had 
previously anticipated an increased 
supply of the precious metals —such 
as the pacification of Southern Ame¬ 
rica, and the application of new' 
energy to the mines of that country, 
anfl probably under the direction of 
a new race—the calmest and coolest 
of our readers will, we think, coitjcide 
with us in anticipating from old 
sources, as well as from new an 
increased and prolonged production 
of the precious metals. 


Of the social and political conse¬ 
quences of these discoveries, the most 
striking and attractive are those, 
which are likely to be manifested in 
the immediate neighbourhood—usiug 
the word in a large sense—of the 
countries in which the new gold 
mines have been met with. The 
peopling of California and Australia 
—the development of the boundles.? 
i,rallic which Western America and 
the islands of the Australasian, Indian, 
and Chiiie.‘!c seas arc fitted to support 
—the annexation of the Sandwich 
Islands (!)—the establishment of new 
and independent dominions,on the 
great Islands to the south and west 
—the throng of great ships and 
vessels of war we can in anticipation 
see doiting and ovi r-awing the broad 
Pacific—the influence, political and 
social, of these new' nations on the 
old dominions and civilisation of the 
fabled Ea.st, and of still mysterious 
China ami hidden Japan ;—we may 
almost speak of this forward vision, 
a.s Playfair Iras written of the effect 
upon his mind of ITuttoii’s exposi¬ 
tions of the past —“ The mind seemed 
to grovy giddy by lookiug sc far back 
into the abyss of timq; and while wc 
listened with earnestness and admira¬ 
tion to the philosopher, who was now 
unfolding to us the order and series 
of these wonderful events, we b^^arae 
sensible how much further reason may 
sometimes go than imagination can 
oenture to Jallow." 

But its inllucncc, though less 
dazzling, will be as deep and percep¬ 
tible upon the social relations of the 
older monarchies of Europe. Our 
own richly commercial and famed 
agricultural country, anil its depen¬ 
dencies, will be especially affected. 
Prices will nominally ri>e—commerce 
and general industry will be stimu¬ 
lated—and a gilding of apparent 
prosperity will overspread class inte¬ 
rests, which would otherwise languish 
and decline. How far this is likely 
to be favourable to the country, on 
the whole—to interfere with, disguise, 
or modify the effect of party measures 


* Hose, JRme nach dem Ural, i. bSt 

■f* To some of our readers this r' may rail to mind the beautiful process of 
Mr Lee Pattinsnn, of Newcastle, lead, by which so much more silver is 

now extracted from all our lea /s. 'I brought to market. 

J Cimmercial Dictionai'y, e. 1056. 
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—we have recently discussed in pre¬ 
vious articles, and shall for the pre¬ 
sent pass by. 

Perhaps that portion of its influence 
which, in this country of great money 
fortunes, and in some of the Con¬ 
tinental states, is attracting most 
attention, is the change likely to be 
produced by it in the bullion market, 
especially in the relative values of 
gold and silver, and even (should this 
not materially alter, in consequence 
of an enlarged produce from the silver 
mines) in the I’cal value of annuities, 
stock, aud bonds of every description. 
It has occasionally happened in 
ancient times, that by a sndden large 
influx of gold the comparative value 
of that metal has been lowered in an 
extraordinary degree. Thus Strabo, 
in his Geography^ (book iv. chap. vi. 
sect. 9,) has the following passage:— 

“ Polybius relates that, in his time, 
mines of gold were found among the 
Tauri.4ci Norici, in the neighbourhood of 
Arinilca, so rich that, in digging to the 
depth of tvr-. feet only, gold was met 
with, and that the ordinary sinkings did 
not exceed fifteen feet ; that part of it 
was in the form of native gold, in pieces 
as large as a heap or a lupin, which lost 
only one-eighth in the fire ; and that the 
jest, though requiring more purification, 
^gave a considerable product; that some 
Italians, having associated themselves 
withr 'the barbarians to work the mines, 
in the fpace of two months the price of 
yold fcH one-third throughout the whole of 
Jtfdy; and that the TauriHci,having seen 
this, expelled their foreign partners, aud 
sold the metal themselves,” * 

Were anything of this nature to 
liappen—though very far less in de¬ 
gree—as a consequence of the recent 
discoveries, it could not fail to pro¬ 
duce a serious monetary revolution, 
and much pecuniary distress, both 
individual and general, which the 
wisest legislation could neither wholly 
prevent nor remove. Such a sudden 
and extreme effect many have ItQtually 
anticipated from them, and meaaiyrcs 
Jiave, in consequence, been tal^, 
^even by Continental govemment^v, 
such as are detailed in the following 
passage from Mr Wyld’s pamphlet:— 
Among the many extraordinary inci- 
.dents connected with the Californian dis¬ 


coveries, was the alarm communioatod to 
many classes, which was not confined to 
individuals, but invaded governments. 
The first annonnoement spread alarm; 
but, as the cargoes of gold rose from a 
hundred thousand dollars to a million, 
bankers and financiers began seriously 
to prepare for an expected cri.sis. In 
£ngland and the United States the pani<' 
was confined to a few; but, on the Conti¬ 
nent of Europe, every government, rich 
and poor, thought it needful to make 
provision against the threatened evils. 
The governments of France, Holland, and 
Russia, in particular, turned their atten¬ 
tion to the monetary question ; and, iu 
1 S.'fO, the government of Holland availed 
itself of a law, which had not before been 
put in operation, to take immediate steps 
for selling off the gold in the banks of 
A.iistordam, at what they supposed to be 
the then highest prices, and to stock 
themselves with silver. This operation 
was carried on concurrently with a supply 
of bullion to Russia for a loan, a demand 
for .silver in Austria, and for shipment to 
India; and it did really produce an effect 
on the silver market. 

“ The particular way in which the 
Netherlands operations were carried out 
was especially calculated to produce the 
greatest disturbance of prices. The ten- 
florin gold pieces were sent to Paris, 
coined there into napoleons, and silver 
five-franc pieces drawn out in their place. 
At Paris, the premium on gold, in a few 
months, fell from nearly two per cent to a 
discount, and at Hamburg a like fall toolc 
place. In London, the great silver mar¬ 
ket, silver rose between the autumn aud 
the New Year, from 5s. per 02 . to Ss. l|d. 
per oz., and Mexican dollars from 
4s. lOid. to 4s.'ll^d. per oz. ; nor did 
prices recover until towards the end of 
the year 1851, when the fall w'as as 
sudden as the rise.”—(W yld, pp. 20,21.) 

Now, without identifying ourselves 
with any unreasonable fear^, or par¬ 
taking of the alarpis occasionsdiy ex¬ 
pressed, either at home or abroad, 
we cannot shut our eyes to the cer¬ 
tainty of a serious amount of influ¬ 
ence being exercised upon monetary 
and*financial affairs, by a long con¬ 
tinuance of the increased supplies of 
gold which are now pouring into the 
European and American markets. 
\Fe concede all that can fairly bo 
demanded, in the way of increased 
sujfcly—to meet the wants of the new 
co^ orce springing up in the Pacific 
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and adjacent seas—to allow of the 
Increased coinage which the new 
^States in 'North America, .and the 
growing population of our own colo¬ 
nies require—to malfe up for the 
extending use of gold and silver in 
ai'ticles of luxury which increasing 
wealth and improving arts must occa¬ 
sion—to restore the losses from hoard¬ 
ing, from shipwreck, from wear and 
tear of coin, and the thousand other 
causes of waste—and to admit of the 
large yearly storing of coin for the pur¬ 
poses of emigration: all that can fairly 
be demanded to meet these and other 
exigencies we admit; and yet there 
will still, at the present rate of yield, 
be a large annual surplus, which must 
gradually cheapen gold in the market. 
There are no data upon which we can 
base any calculations as to the yearly 
consumption of gold alone for all 
these purposes; but estimates have 
been made by Humboldt, Jacob, and 
M‘Culloch, of the probable consump¬ 
tion of gold and silver together, up 
to a very recent period. The latter 
author disposes of the annual supply 
of the metals—estimated at nine mil¬ 
lions before the recent discoveries-- 
in the following manner:— 

Consumption in the arts in 

Kurope and America, . . £4,840,000 - 

F.xportation to Australia and 
India, ' . . , . / 2,600,000 

Waste of coin (at 1 per cent,) 1,600,000 

Making together, £9,040,000 

which was very nearly the supposed* 
yIeW of all known mines, when Mr 
M‘Cnlloch’s estimate was made. If 


we add a half to all these Items—as 
w'e conceive a veiy liberal aSowance 
—we shall have a round sum of thir¬ 
teen and a half millions sterling of 
gold and silver together, as sufficient 
to supply all the wants of increasing, 
nso in the arts, waste in coinage, 
extending commerce, colonial settle¬ 
ment, State extension, and Eastern 
exportation. But the actual produce 
for 1851 is estimated at £30,000,000 
and if we deduct . . 13,500,000 

there remains a balance of £ 16,500,000 
—irrespective of all increase which is 
likely to be cansed by the extension 
of the Australian gold field, and by 
the operation of the various other 
causes we have adverted to in the 
present article. This surplus also 
will consist chiefly of gold; so that 
whatever interest may otherwise at¬ 
tach to the curious fact stated by Mr 
Wyld, it is clear that his conclusion 
is premature, that no alteration is to 
be looked for in the relative market 
values of the fwo precious metals. 
Only a greatly increased activity aiul 
produce in the silver mines can pre¬ 
vent it. 

But, independent of the question a.=i 
between the two metals, there remains 
as certain the influence of the surplus 
gold supply upon the general bullion 
and other markets. The immediate 
demands, or actual outlets fpr in¬ 
creased coinage, may for a few years 
absorb even this largo sur’plns, but its 
final action in lowering the compara¬ 
tive value of gold, and in altering 
nominal prices and values generally, 
cannot be reasonably doubted. 
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LIFE OF NIEBUHR. 


The name of Niebuhr is so in- 
•veterately associated with certain 
profound discussionc in historical 
criticism, that we must beg our read¬ 
ers to read twice over the notice at 
the foot of our page, in order to 
assure themselves that it is not the 
History of liome, but the Life of its 
author, that we are .about to bring 
before their attention. U'^e shall 
hardly, perhaps, be able to abstain 
from some glance at that method of 
historical criticisn) so justly connected 
with the name of Niebuhr, but it is 
the life and personal character of the 
man which will occupy us on the 
present occasion. 

One observation on that historical 
criticism we will at once permit our¬ 
selves to make, because it has a 
distinct bearing upon the intellectual 
character of Niebuhr, as well as on 
the pcciili.irities ot' his historical 
work. The distinguishing character 
of that school of historical criticism, 
of which he may be considered the 
founder, is not its scepticism, for it 
was no new thing to doubt of the 
extraordinary events related of the 
early periods of Human, or of any other 
history. There have been always 
people sceptically disposed. Our 
David Ilurpe could very calmly give 
it as his opinion that true history 
begififa with the first page of Thucy¬ 
dides. It was nothing new, there¬ 
fore, to disturb our faith in the earlier 
portions of the Homau history, or to 
pronounce them to be fables. The 
novelty lay in the higher and more 
patient and more philosophical man¬ 
ner in which those fiibles were inves ■ 
tigated, and their origin, and then' 
true place and connection with his¬ 
tory, determined. The elder sceptic, 
having satisfied himself that a narra¬ 
tive w'as fabulous, threw it aside: 
the modern critic follows the spirit, 
the life of the nation, into the fable 
itself. lie does not attempt, as the 
half-doubting, half-believing historian 


has done, to shape it at once to the 
measure of modern credence, by 
merely modifying a few of the details, 
reducing an extravagance, or lopping 
off a miracle; but, taking his stand 
on whatever facts remain indisputable, 
or whatever knowledge may be ob¬ 
tained from collateral sources, he in¬ 
vestigates thoroughly the fabulous or 
poetic narrative. lie endeavours to 
transport himself into the times when 
men thought after a poetic fashion— 
or, at all events, w'hcn pleasure and 
excitement, not accuracy and instruc¬ 
tion, were the objects they aimed at; 
lie labours to form an estimate of the 
circumstances that kindled their ima¬ 
gination, to show how the faJile grew., 
find thus to extract Irom it, in every 
sense of the word, its full historical 
significance. 

How difficult such a task, and how 
precarious, after all, the result of such 
labours, we must leave at present to 
the reflection of our readers. What 
we have here to observe is, that such 
a method of historical criticism is not 
to be pursued by a mind stored only 
with dry erudition, or gifted only 
with the faculty of withholding ^its 
belief. .Such store of erudition is in¬ 
dispensable, but it must be combined 
with that strong power of imagina¬ 
tion which cau recall into one vivid 
picture the scattered knowledge gain¬ 
ed from many books, and whicli ena¬ 
bles its possessor to live in the scenes 
and in the minds of the bygone ages 
of humanity. Accordingly, it is this 
combination of ardent imagination ’ 
with most muUifarioas erudition that 
we meet with in Niebuhr; and it is 
not the life of a dry pedant, or of one 
of cold sceptical understanding, or of 
a mere philologcr, that we have here 
presented to ns. 

These two volumes are extremely 
entertaining. They are chiefly com¬ 
posed of tiie letters of Niebuhr; nor 
do wo remember to have ever eucouu- 
tered a series of letters of more un- 
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(lagging interest. This interest they 
ovre in great measure to the strongly- 
marked personal character of the 
writer. They are not only good let¬ 
ters, containing always something 
that suggests reflection, but they 
sustain their biographical or dramatic 
character throughout. It ought to 
be added, too, that they are most 
agreeably translated. The work has 
been altogether judiciously planned, 
and ably executed. A *candid and 
explicit preface at once informs ns of 
the sources from which it is derived; 
we are forewarned that many mate¬ 
rials requisite to a complete life of 
Niebuhr still remain inaccessible; 
meanwhile, what is here presented to 
us bears 4n authentic stamp, *and 
appears, as matters stand, to be the 
best biography that could be given to 
the English public. Of the merits of 
Niebuhr himself the author has pre¬ 
ferred that others should speak. He 
lias chosen almost entirely to restrict 
himself within the modest province of 
the translator or the editor. Into the 
motives of this reticence wo have no 
bu8ine.s8 to pry: whatever is done, is 
done well; whatever is promised is 
ably performed. A book professing 
to be the Life of Niebuhr will excite 
some expectations which this publica¬ 
tion will not satisfy; but when an 
author limits himself to a distinct 
and serviceable task, and performs 
that task well, he is entitled to our 
imreserved thanks, and to our simple 
commendation, unmixed with any 
murmnr of complaint. 

Interesting as we have found this 
book, still the perusal of two compact 
octavo volumes may deter some read¬ 
ers who might desire, at a rather less 
cost of time, to obtain an insight into 
the life and character of Niebuhr. 
To such readers the following abbre¬ 
viated sketch may not be unaccept¬ 
able. We must premise that the 
present work is founded on a memoirr 
of Niebuhr published by his sister-in- 
law, Madame Hcnsler. This consist 
of a series of his letters divided into 
sections, each section being preceded 
by such biographical notice as was 
necessary to their explanation. The 
English author has retained this ar¬ 
rangement, adding, however, consi¬ 
derably to the narrative of Madame 
Henslcr from other authentic sources, 


and omitting such of the letters as be 
judged might be devoid of interest. 
Nearly one-half of these, we are told, 
have been omitted—chiefly on the 
ground that they were on learned 
subjects, and might detract from the 
interest of the biography. We have 
no doubt that a sound discretion has 
been exercised on this point; never¬ 
theless we trust that these two 
volumes will meet with sufficient en¬ 
couragement to induce the author to 
publish that third volume at which ho 
hints, and which is to contain “ the 
letters referred to, together with the 
most valuable portions of his smaller 
writings.” We .sincerely hope that 
one who has performed this task so 
well will continue to render the same 
good services to the English public. 
The arrangement we have alluded to 
—that of letters divided into sections, 
with a biographical notice at the head 
of each, sufficient to carry us over the 
ensuing section—seems to ns very 
preferable to the ordinary plan of our 
memoir writers,‘who attach the ex¬ 
planatory notice to each separate 
letter. Under this last plan, oue 
never settles down fairly to lelter- 
reading. We cannot, of course, in 
the following sketch, retain the ad¬ 
vantages of this an-angement, but 
must put together our facts and our 
quotations in the best order we can: 

Idle and cursorj' readers, who have 
only heard or thoughir of,Niobuhr as 
the provoking destroyer of some 
agreeable fictions—as the ruthless 
eueniy of poetic and traditionary lore 
—will bo surprised to find what a 
deep earnestness of conviction there 
was in this man, and how his en¬ 
thusiasm for truth and far all virtue 
rises into romance. Once for all, let 
uo man parade his love of poctrj', 
with the least hope of being respected 
for it, who has not a still greater love 
of truth. Nay, if we reflect patiently 
and calmly upon this matter, we sh 
find that there is but one way to Mfeep 
this flower of poesy in pecfimnial 
bloom—it is to Bee that the uppers of 
truth are flowing free And clear 
around it. We may be quite sure 
that to whatever level this stream, 
by its own vital force, shall rise or 
sink, the same fair lily will be seen 
floating jnst on the surface of it. 
Just where these waters lie open to 
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the light of heaven, do we find this 
beautiful creation looking up from 
them into the sky. 

The scene and circumstances 
amongst which the childhood of Nie¬ 
buhr was passed, appear to us to be 
singularly in accordance with the 
future development and character of 
the man. They wore favourable to 
concentration of thought, and to an 
independent, self-relying spirit; they 
were favourable to the exercise of an 
imagination which was fed continually 
by objects remote from the senses, 
and % knowledge obtained from 
books, or else from convereation with 
his father, wlio was both a learned 
man and a great traveller. If nature, 
in one of her freaks—or, let us say, if 
some German fairies, of an erudite 
species, had resolved to breed a great 
scholar, who should be an indepen¬ 
dent thinker—who should be devote<l 
to books, yet retain a spirit of self- 
reliance—who should have all the 
learning of colleges without their 
pedantry, and read through whole 
libraries, and yet retain his free, un¬ 
fettered right ofjudgmcnt—^liow would 
they have proceeded to execute their 
project? Would they have thrown 
their little pupil at the feet of some 
learned professor at Bonn or Gottin¬ 
gen ? Not at all. They would have 
carried their changeling into some wild 
tract of country, shut him up there 
with his bpoks,*and given him for his 
father a linguist and a traveller. They 
would have provided for him just 
those circumstances into which young 
Niebuhr was throwm. His childish 
imagination was no sooner kindled 
than ho found himself wandering in 
all qnarters^f the globe, and listening 
to the stories of the most remote ages. 

This father of our historian—Car- 
sten Niebuhr—was himself a remark¬ 
able man; full of energy, of great 
perseverance, and of strong feelings. 
<*-He had been one of five travellers 
mehapatefaed by the Danish Govern- 
intotn on an expedition of discovery 
of East. In crossing the deserts 
under the jjjg f^Q,. companions sank 
they cncount«.a|-dginps and calamities 
first year of the. U' }ohm^; nevertdthe 
less, he pursnc< his way alone, ana- 

spent six years H^exploring the East ’ 

He had returned to\ Copenhagen aud 


“ was on the point,” says our biogra¬ 
phy, “ of undertaking a journey into 
the interior of Africa, when he fell in 
love with a young orphan lady, the 
daughter of the late physician to the 
King of Denmark.” lie gives np 
Africa, and all the world of travel 
and discovery, for this “young orphan 
lady ;’*and a few years after his mar¬ 
riage, we find him settled down at 
Meldorf, as land-schreiber to the pro¬ 
vince of SSnth Dithmarsh-r-a civil 
post, whose duties seem chiefly to 
have concerned the revenues of the 
province. 

This Meldorf is a little, decayed, 
antiquated town, not withont its tra¬ 
ditions of municipal privileges ; und 
Dithmarsh is what its name suggests 
to an English ear—an open marshy 
district, without hills or trees, with 
nothing but the general sky, which 
we all happily share in, to give it .any 
beauty. One figures to one’s self the 
traveller, who had been exploring the 
sunny regions of the East, or who 
had been living at Copenhagen, in 
the society of scholars an4 of states¬ 
men, retiring, witli liLs young orphan 
lady, to this dreary Dithmarsh, peo¬ 
pled only by peasantry. Even the 
high-road runs miles off from his ha¬ 
bitation, so that no chance can favour 
him, and no passing or belated tra¬ 
veller rests at his door. He occupies 
his spare hours in building himself a 
house; in which operation there is 
one little fellow standing by who 
takes infinite delight. This is our 
Barthold George Niebuhr, who hafl 
been born in Copenhagen on the 27tli 
of Augnst 177G. He and an elder 
sister will bo principal inhabitants of 
the new house when it is built, and 
their education bo the chief care and 
occupation of the traveller. 

Barthold is in his sixth or seventh 
year when bis father writes thus of 
Him:— 

• 

He studied the Greek alphabet only 
for a single day, and had no further 
trouble with it: he did it with very little 
help from me. The boy gets on wonder¬ 
fully. - Boje says he does not know his 
equal; but he requires to be managed in 
a peculiar way. May God preserve our 
lives, and give us 'grace to- manage him 
aright! Oh if he could but learn to con¬ 
trol the warmth of his temper—I believe 

^ pride! IfeisnoioVger 
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HQ passionate with his sister : but if he 
stumbles iu the least in repeating his 
lessons, or if his soribblings are alluded 
to, he fires up .instantly. He cannot 
bear to be praised for them ; because he 
believes he does not deserve it. In short, 
I repeat it,, he is proud ; he wants to 
know everything, and is angr/if he does 
not know it. . . . My wife complains 
that I find fault with Barthold unneces* 
sarily. I did not mean to do so. He is 
an extraordinarily good little fellaw ; but 
he must be managed in an extraordinary 
way ; and I pray God to give me wisdom 
and patience to educate him properly.” 

Hero wo have “ his picture in little 
the wonderful quickness and applica¬ 
tion, the extreme conscientiousness, 
and the warmth of temper which dis¬ 
tinguished the man Niebuhr through 
Jiis career. But who is this Boje, who 
says he does not know bis equal ? ” 
And how happens it that there is any 
one in Meldorf—a place, we are told, 
quite destitute of literary society—rwho 
is entitled to give an opinion on the 
subject ? This Boje was ex-editor of 
the Deutsches Museum^ and translator, 
we believe, of Walter Scott’s novels; 
and has been lately appointed prefect 
of the province. His coming is a 
great event to the Niebuhrs, a valu¬ 
able acquisition to their society, and 
of especial importance to young Bar¬ 
thold ; for Boje has “ an extensive 
library, particularly rich in English 
andFrcnch, as well as German books,” 
to which library our youthful abd in¬ 
defatigable student is allowed free 
access. French and English he has, 
from a very early age, been learning 
from his fatner and mother. Ai-e we 
not right in saying, that no Teutonic 
fairies could have done better for their 
pupil? Byway of rairsery tale, his 
father amuses him with strange ac¬ 
counts of Eastern countries, of the 
Turks, of sultans, of Mahomet and the 
caliphs. He is already a politician. 
** lie had an imaginary empire called 
Low-England, of which he drew maps, 
and he promulgated laws, waged wars, 
and made treaties of peace there.” 
Then comes Boje to give him his first 
lesson upon myths. The literary pre¬ 
fect of Dithmarsh, writing to a friend, 
says‘ 

^ This reminds me of little Niebuhr. 
Ilia docility, his industry, his devoted 
love for me, procure me many a pleasant 
hour. A short time back, 1 was reading 


M<Kb€^\ aloud to his parents, without 
taking any notice of him, till I saw what 
an impression it made on him. Then I 
tried to render it intelligible to him, and 
even explained to him how the witches 
were only poetical beings. When I was 
gone, he sat down, (he is not yet seven 
years old,) and wrote it all out on seven 
sheets of paper, without omitting one im¬ 
portant point, and certainly without any 
expectation of receiving praise for it ; 
for, when his father asked to see wliat he 
had written, and showed it to me, he 
cried for fear he had not done it well. 
Since then, he writes down everything of 
importance that he hears from his father 
or me. We seldom praise him, but just 
quietly tell him when he has made any 
mistake, and he avoids the fault for the 
future.” 

Very surprising accounts are given 
of the boy’s precocious sagacity in 
picturing to himself a historic scene, 
with all its details, or following out 
the probable course of events. I’hese 
accounts arc rather too surprising. 
When the war broke out iu Turkey, 
it so excited his imagination that he 
not only dreamt of it, but anticipated 
in his dreams, and we suppose also 
in his waking hours, the current of 
events. His notions were so just, 
and his knowledge of the cqnutry, and 
the situations of the towns, so accu¬ 
rate, that, we arc told, “ the realisa¬ 
tion of his nightly anticipations gene¬ 
rally appeared in the journals a shor^ 
time afterwards.” One would say 
that the fairies had indeed been with 
him. Madame Hensler’s •nan*ativo 
partakes heib, iu some measure, of 
that mai'vellous character which ac¬ 
companies family traditions of all 
kinds, whether of the Roman gens or 
the Danish household. But on other 
occasions, and from Niebuhr’s own 
words, we learn that, owing to his. 
minute knowledge, his most tenacious 
memory, and his vivid imagination, 
ho, at a very early time, manifested 
that spirit of quite philosophical divi¬ 
nation which led him to his discove- 
■ lies in Roman history. Wo say quite 
philosophical divination; for we do 
not suppose that Niebuhr claimed for 
himself, or his friends for him, any 
mysterions intuition into the course 
of events; bnt there is occasionally, 
both in the memoir and in the letters, 
a vagneness of expression on this 
subject which might lead to misap- 
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brace up and strengthen both his 
mental and physical energies in pre¬ 
paration for active life.” Why this 
should be better accomplished as a 
student in Edinburgh than as a citi¬ 
zen in Copenhagen, we do not appre¬ 
hend ; nor what there was in the air 
of Denmark that had enfeebled the 
spirit of self-reliance or of enterprise. 
But we are told that “ he had become 
too dependent on the little details of 
life. He felt that he stood, so to 
speak, outside the world of realities." 
Therefore he sets himself down for a 
year as a student at Edinburgh. 

London, of course, is first visited. 
He speaks highly of the English. 
Throughout his life he entertained a 
predilection for our countrymen, and 
extols the integrity and honesty of 
the national character. We feel a 
certain bashfulness, a modest confu¬ 
sion, when we hear such praises; but, 
as national characters nowhere stand 
very high, we suppose we may accept 
the compliment. Occasionally we sell 
our patriotic votes, as at St Alban’s 
and elsewhere; occvisioiially we fill 
our cauist'Ts of preserved meats with 
poisonous offal; and there is not a 
grocer’s shop in all England where 
some adulterated article of food is not 
cheerfully disposed of. Nevertheless, 
it seems we arc a ohadc more honest 
than some of our neighbours. The 
compliment does not greatly rejoice us. 

’However, it is not all praise that 
wo receive. He finds “ that true 
warm-heartedness is extremely rare " 
amongst ns. We shall be happy to 
learn that it is commonly to be met 
with in any part of the world. He 
laments, too, the superficiality and 
insipidity of general conversation. 

That narrative and commonplaces 
form the whole staple of conversation, 
from which all philosophy is exclud¬ 
ed—that enthusiasm and loftiness of 
expression are entirely wanting, de¬ 
presses me more than any personal 
neglect of which, os a stranger, I 
might have to complain. I am, be¬ 
sides, fully persuaded that I shall find 
things very different in Scotland; of 
thit 1 am assured by several Scotch¬ 
men whom I already know.” 

In this full persuasion he sets’forth 
to Scotland. We have an account of 
hig journey, which, read in these rail¬ 
road times, is amusing enough. The 


translator of the letters has evidently 
been determined that we should not 
miss the humour of the contrast. 
Niebuhr gives his absent Amelia as 
minute a description of the mode of 
travelling as if he were writing from 
China. After describing the post- 
chaises, “very pretty half-coaches, 
holding two," and the royal mail, 
rapid, “but inconvenient from the 
smallness of its build, and particniarly 
liable to be upset,” he proceeds to 
the old-fashioned stage-coach— 

“III travelling by this, you have no 
further trouble than to take your jilace 
in the office for as far as you wish to go ; 
for the proprietor of the coach has, at each 
stage, which are from ten to fifteen Eng¬ 
lish miles at most from each other, relays 
of horses, which, unless an uiiusnal amount 
of travelling causes an exception, stand 
ready liaruessed to be <{)ut to the coach. 
Tour horses, drawing a coach with six 
persons inside, four on the roof, a sort of 
conductor beside the coachman, and over¬ 
laden with luggage, have to get over 
seven English miles in the hour; and, as 
the coach goes on without ever stopping, 
except at the principal stages, it is not 
surprising that you can traverse the 
whole extent of the country in so few 
days. But, for any length of time, this 
rapid motion is quite too unnatural. You 
can only get a very piece-meal vieyv of 
the country from the windows, and, with 
the tremendous speed with which you go, 
can keep no object long in sight; you are 
unable also to stop at any place.” 

After throe days’ travelling “at 
this tremendous speed," he reached 
Newcastle, from which the above 
letter was dated. The rest of the 
journey was also performed with the 
same unnatural rapidity. By some 
chance lie made acqaaintanco with a 
young medical student, and the two 
together commenced housekeeping in 
Edinburgh on a very frugal and 
sensible plan. 

The letters which Niebuhr wrote to 
his parents from Edinburgh, and 
which contained his observations on 
the graver matters of politics and of 
learning, were unfortunately burnt; 
those which were addressed to his 
betrothed have been alone preserved, 
and these chieny concern matters of 
a domestic and personal nature. We 
hear, therefore, very little of the more 
learned society into which, doubt¬ 
less, Niebuhr occaslon^y entered. 
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With Professor Playfair he formed an 
intipiacy which was afterwards re¬ 
newed at Rome. Other names' are 
mentioned, but no particulars are 
given. The subjects which he prin¬ 
cipally studied in Edinburgh were 
mathematics and physical sciences. 
Philological and historical studies he 
prosecuted by himself, and by way 
of recreation. “ In these departments 
he regarded the learned men there as 
incomparably inferior to the Ger¬ 
mans,” A Mr Scott, an old friend of 
his father’s, and to whom he brought 
letters of introduction, was the most 
intimate acquaintaucc he possessed. 
Tlie quite patriarchal reception that he 
received from Mr Scott and his family 
Avill be read with iuterest. As to 
his iiupressious of the Scotch, as a 
people, these are extremely various : 
he is at one time charmed with their 
unexampled piety; at auother, he 
iiuds it a dreary formalism; and then, 
again, from the hciglit of his Kantian 
philosophy, he detects a shallow 
French iufidulit}' pervading the land. 
Such inconsistencies are natural and 
excusable in a young man writing 
down his first impressions in a most 
unreserved correspondence. But there 
w'ould be very little gained by quoting 
them here at length. We pass on 
from this episode in the life, and now 
proceed with the main current of 
events. « 

On his return to Copenhagen, 
Niebuhr was appointed assessor at 
the board of trade for the East India 
department, with some other secre¬ 
taryship or clerkship of a similar 
description. Thereupon he married, 
(May 1800;) and in some letters 
•ivritten soon after this event, he 
describes himself as in a quite celes¬ 
tial state of happiness. “Amelia’s 
heavenly disposition, and more than 
earthly love, raise me above this 
%vorld, and as it wore separate me 
from this life.” 

Then come official promotion and 
increased occupation. Novcrtheles 
his fiivouritc studies arc never al¬ 
together laid aSIde. The day might 
be spent at his office or in the e.x- 
chango, in drawing up reports, in 
correspondence or in interviews with 
most uninteresting people, and when 
the night came he was often ex¬ 
hausted both in body and in mind; 
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yet, “ if ho got engaged at once in an 
interesting book or conversation, ho 
was soon refreshed, and would then 
study till late at night.” 

Towards the end of 1805 a dis¬ 
tinguished Prussian statesman, whose 
name is not here given, and who was 
then at Copenhagen on a mission 
from his government, sounded Nie¬ 
buhr on bis willingness to enter the 
Prussian service in the department of 
finance. After-mach hesitation and 
some correspondence, Niebuhr finally 
accepted a proposal made to him of 
“ the joint-directorship of the first 
bank in Berlin, and of the Seeliand- 
lungf a privileged commercial com¬ 
pany (as a note of the editor informs 
us) for the promotion of foreign com¬ 
merce. Such were the labours to 
which Niebuhr was wdlling to devote 
the extraordinary powers of his mind 
—sucli were the services which his 
contemporaries were willing to accept . 
from him. But we have only to 
glance at the date of these transac¬ 
tions to call to*mind tliat wc are tra¬ 
versing no peaceful or settled times. 
Wc arc, in fact, in the thick of the Avar. 
Whilst Niebuhr was working at his 
assessorship in Copenlmgen, that city 
was bombarded by the English; and 
noAv that he goes to take possession 
of his directorship in Berlin, he has 
to fly Avitli royalty itself before -the 
armies of Napoleon. The battle of 
Jena, and many other battles, have 
been fought and lost, and the Fi-cnch 
are advancing on tlie capital. Flight 
to Memel, mini&C^rial changes, alter¬ 
nate rise and fall of Von Stein and 
Count Hardenberg—in all these 
events poor Niebuhr was now impli¬ 
cated. When peace is made with 
Napoleon, we find him despatched tb 
Plolland to negotiate a Dutch loan, 
the Prussian govcrnmeuli being in 
groat distress for money to pay the 
contributions imposed upon them by' 
the French. Then folio aa's some mis¬ 
understanding with Count llardcu- 
berg, who has succeeded to power, 
which happily' interrupts for a. time 
the official career-of our great scholar, 
lie is appointed Professor of Histoiy 
in the university of Berlin. In 
Michaelmas 1810 the university re¬ 
opened, and Niebuhr delivered his • 
first course of lectures on the histoiy 
of Home. 

9. rt 
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For about three years we now 
see him in what every one will recog¬ 
nise as bis right and legitimate place 
in the world, and labouring at his 
true vocation. His lectures* excited 
the keenest interest—he was encou¬ 
raged to undertake his great work, 
The History of Rome: it is in this 
interval that both the first and second 
volumes were published. An extract 
from his letters will show the plea¬ 
sant change in his career, and give 
us some insight into the position he 
held in the univeraity. 

“ Milly (his wife Amelia) has told you 
that the number of my hearers was mneh 
greater than I had anticipated. But 
their character, no less than their num¬ 
ber, is such as encourages and animates 
me to pursue my labours with ^eal and 
perseverance. You will feel this when I 
tell you that Savigny, Schleiermacher, 
Spalding, Ancillon, Nioolorius, Schmed- 
ding, and Slirern were present. Besides 
the number and selectness of my audience, 
the general interest evinced in the lec¬ 
ture exceeds my utmost^ hopes. My in¬ 
troductory lecture produced as strong 
an impression as an oration conld have 
done ; and all the dry erudition that fol¬ 
lowed it, in the history of the old Italian 
tribes, which serves as an introduction to 
that of Rome, has not driven away even 
my unlearned bearers. The attention 
with which Savigny honours me, and his 
declaration that 1 am opening a new era 
for “Roman history, naturally stimulates 
ray ardent desire to carry out to the full 
extent the researches which one is apt to 
leave half fiuislied as soon as one clearly 
perceives the result to which they tend, 
in order to turn to something fresh. . 

“ With a little more quiet, my position 
would be one more completely in accord¬ 
ance with my wishes than 1 have long 
ventured even to hope for. Tlicre is 
such a real mutual attaclunent between 
my acquaintances and myself, and our 
respective studies give such an inex¬ 
haustible interest to conversation, lh.at 
I now really possess in this respect what 
1 used to feel the '^ant of; for inter¬ 
course of this kind is quickening and in- 
btructive. The lectures themselves, too, 
are inspiriting, because they require .per¬ 
severing researches, which, I venture to 
ray, cannot remain unfruitful to me; and 
they ore more exciting than mere literary 
labours, because 1 deliver them with the 
warmth inspired by fresh thoughts and 
^ discoveries, and afterwards converse with. 
‘ those who have heard them, and to whom 
they .are as new as to myself. This 
makes the lectures a positive delight to 
me, and I feel quite averse to bring them 
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to a close. What I should like, would 
be to have whole days of perfect solitude, 
and then an interval of intercourse with 
the persons 1 really like, but not to re¬ 
main 60 many hours together with them 
a.s is customary here. It would be 
scarcely possible to have less frivolity 
and dulncss in a mixed society. Schleier- 
inacher is the most intellectual man 
amongst them. The complete absence of 
jealousy among tliese scholars is particu¬ 
larly gratifying.” 

It is not long we aro allowed to 
pause upon tliis agreeable and fruitful 
era of inlclleotual activity. Two 
volumes, however, aro published of 
that history of which it is not here 
our purpose to speak, of which we 
would not wish to speak lightly or 
inconsiderately, wliich we admire and 
would cordially applaud, but w'hich, 
we feel, has not yet received its exact 
place or value in the historical litera¬ 
ture of Europe. We have not the 
time, nor will wo lay claim to the 
profound erudition requisite, to do full 
justice to Niebuhr’s History of Rome. 
VVo do not regret, therefore, that the 
present occasion calls for no decided 
verdict; and that it docs not devolve 
on us to draw the line, and show 
■where just, and bold, and discriminat¬ 
ing criticism terminates, and where 
ingenious and happy conjecture be¬ 
gins to assume the air and confidence 
of history, (♦ii one point there can 
be no dispute—that his work exer¬ 
cised a great, and, ujion the whole, 
a most salutary influence on histori¬ 
cal criticism. It is not too much to 
say, that no history has been written 
since its appearance in which this in¬ 
fluence cannot be traced. 

Both volumes were received in a 
most cordial and encouraging manner 
by iiis friends and by the public, and 
materials for a third volume were 
being collected, when suddenly we 
hear that our professor—is drilling for 
tli.e army I Napoleon’s disastrous 
campaign in Russia has giveu hope 
to every patriotic German to throw 
off the. degrading yoke of France. 
Niebuhr, thongli by Iiis father’s side 
of Danish extraction, was, in heart, 
wholly a German. When the Land- 
wehr- was called out he refused to 
avail himself of the privilege of his 
position to evade serving in it—he 
sent in his name as a volunteer, and 
prepared himself by the requisite 
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exercises. Meanwhile, till he could 
do battle with the musket, he fought 
with the pen, and edited a news¬ 
paper. “Niebuhr’s friends in Hol¬ 
stein,” writes Madame Hensler, 
“ could hardly trust their eyes when 
he wrote them word that he was 
drilling for the army, and that his 
wife entered with equal enthusiasm 
into his feelings. The greatness of 
the obj(^ct had so inspired Madame 
Niebuhr, who was usually anxious, 
even to a morbid extent, at the slight¬ 
est imaginable peril for the husband 
in whom she might truly be said to 
live, that she was willing and ready 
to bring even her most precious trea¬ 
sure as a sacrifice to her country.” 

French troops, were now constantly 
passing through Berlin, on their way 
from the fatal plains of Rn-ssia. The 
dreadful sufferings which they had 
manifestly endured did not fail to 
excite a general compavssion; but their 
appearance excited still more the pa¬ 
triotic hopes of the citizens to liberate 
themselves from the degrading domi¬ 
nation of France. Berlin was eva¬ 
cuated by the French. I'hen came 
the Cossacks, following in the route 
of the common enemy. “ They 
bivouac,” says a letter of Niebuhr, 
“ with their horses in the city ; about 
four in the morning they knock at the 
doors, and ask for breakfast. This is 
a famous time for the children, for 
they set them on their horsqs, and 
play with them.” Here is an extract 
that will bring the times vividly before 
us. Niebuhr is writing to Madame 
Hensler;— 

“ I come from an employment in which 
you will hardly be able to fancy me en¬ 
gaged—namely, exercising. Even before 
the departure of the French, I began to 
go through the exercise in private, but a 
man can scarcely acquire it without a 
companion. Since the French loft, a party 
of about twenty of us have been exercis¬ 
ing in a garden, and we have already got 
over the most difficult part of the traiii- 
ing. Wher. my lectures are concluded, 
which they will bo at the beginning of 
next week, I shall try to exercise with 
regular recruits during the morning, and, 
as often as possible, practise shooting at 
a mark. ... By the end of a 
month, I hope to be as well drilled as 
any recruit who is considered to .have 
finished his training. The heavy mnsket 
gave me so much trouble at first, that I 
almost despaired of being able to handle 


it; but we are able to recover the powers 
again that we have only lost for want of 
practice. 1 am happy to say that my 
hands are growing horny ; for as long as 
they had a delicate bookworm’s skin, the 
mnsket ent^nto them terribly. . 

“ I meitioned to you a short time since, 
my hopes of getting a secretaryship on 
the general staff*. With my small mea¬ 
sure of physical power, T should have 
been a tlionsand times more useful in 
that office than as a private soldier. The 
friend 1 have referred to would like me 
to enter the ministry. Perhaps some¬ 
thing unexpected may yet turn up. Idl'*, 
or busy about anything but our libera¬ 
tion, I cannot be now." 

It is impossible to read the account 
of these stirring times mow, with¬ 
out asking ourselves whether it is 
probable that our own learned pro¬ 
fessors of Oxford and Cambridge may 
ever have their patriotism put to a 
similar trial. Perbajis, even under 
similar circumstances, they would act 
the wiser part by limiting themselves 
to patriotic exhortations to the youth 
under their control or influence. Of 
one thing w’c feel persuaded, that 
there would be no lack of ardour, or 
of martial enthusiasm, amongst the 
students of our venerable universities. 
After a few months drilling and prac¬ 
tising, there would be raised such a 
corps of riflemen from Oxford and 
Cambridge as fields of battle have 
not often seen. How intelligence 
when yon put a musket in its hands, 
is as yet but faintly understood. We, 
for our own part, liope that the 
voluntary principle will here arouse 
itself in time, and do its bidding 
nobly. For as to that ordinary mili¬ 
tia, which is neither voluntaiy service 
nor thorough discipline, where there 
is neither intelligence, nor ardour, nor 
professional ^spirit, nor any one good 
quality of a'.soldier, we have no con¬ 
fidence in it whatever: we would not 
willingly trust onwben-coops to such 
a defence; there is neither body nor 
soul in it. As a reserve force from 
which to reernit for the regular army, 
it may be useful. Bat to drill and 
train a set of nnwilliug servitors like 
these, with the intention of taking 
the field with them, would be a fatal 
mistake; for it would lull the nation 
into a false sense of security. But a 
regiment of volnnteers of the spirited 
and intelligent youth of I^ngland, we 
would match with entire confidence 
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against an equal number of any troops 
in the world. Why should not there 
be permanent rifle-clubs established 
in every university, and in every town? 
Tliese, and our standing army, in- 
ci'flnsed to its necessary complement, 
would constitute a safe defence. Vo¬ 
lunteers, it is said, cannot be kept 
together except in moment.’ of excite¬ 
ment. And this was true while the 
volunteers had only to drill and to 
march ; but practice with the rille is 
itself as great an amnscmciit as 
archery, or boating, or cricket, or any 
other that engages the active spirit 
of our youth. There is a skill to be 
acquired which would prompt einiila- 
tiou. There is an art to learn. Thc.se 
clubs would meet together, both for 
competition, and for the juirpose of 
practising military evolutions on a 
larger scale, and thus the spirit of the 
institution would be maintained, and 
its utility increased. Nor would it bo 
difficult to suggest some honorary 
privilege which might he attached to 
the volunteer rifleman. Such, w'c are 
persuaded, is the kind of militia which 
England ought to have for her de¬ 
fence; such, wc are persuaded, is the 
only force, beside the standing army, 
on which any reliance cay safely be 
placed. 

All honour to tlio historian who 
unravels for us the obscurities of the 
past !• Nevertheless, one simple truth 
will stare ns in the face. Wo take 
infinite pains to understand tlie Ho¬ 
man comitia; wo read, not without 
considerable labour, some pagc.s of 
Thucydides; yet the daily English 
newspaper has been bringing to our 
door accounts of a political experi¬ 
ment now enacting before ns, more 
curious and more instfiictive than 
Homan and-Grecian history can sup¬ 
ply. The experimeut, w'bich has been 
fairly performed on a neighbouring 
shore, gives a more profound lesson, 
and a far more important one, than 
twenty Peloponnesian wars. That 
experiment has demonstrated to us 
that, bt/ going tow enough, you may 
-cbtaiii a public opinion that shall 
.sanction a tyranny over the whole 
intelligence of the country. A man 
who, whatever his abilities, had ac¬ 
quired no celebrity in civil or military 
life, inherits a name; with that 
name he appeals to the universal 
suffrage of France; and universal 
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Franco gives him permission to do 
what he will with her laws and insti- 
tutions-r-to destroy her parliament—• 
to silence her press—^to banish pliilo- 
sophy from her colleges. It is a lesson 
of the utmost importance; and more¬ 
over, a fact which, at the present 
moment, jnstilies some alarm. It is 
not intelligent France we have for our 
ueiglibour, bnt a power which repro¬ 
scuts its military and its populace, 
and which surely, if wc are to calcu¬ 
late oil its dui'ation, is of a very ter¬ 
rific character. But wc must pnrsuo 
our biographical sketch of tlie life of 
Niebuhr. 

Although our professor never ac¬ 
tually shoulder,s that musket of which 
we have seen him practLsiiig the use, 
and gets no nearer to the smoke of 
powder than to survey the battle of 
Bjutaeii from the heights, he is in¬ 
volved in all the civil turmoils of tlie 
time. lie is summoned to Dresden, 
where the King of Prussia and the 
Emperor of Russia are iii conference 
together. Ho follows the Sovereigns to 
Prague; he is again despatched to Hol¬ 
land, to negotiate there for subsidies 

ith the English commissioners. Sad-- 
dost event of all, his domestic hap¬ 
piness receives a fatal blow in the 
death of his wife. She must have 
been a woman of tender spirit and 
elevated character. She entered ar¬ 
dently into all the pursuits, and 
shared all the fame, of her husband. 
A few days before her death, Nie¬ 
buhr, as he w'a.s holding her in liis 
arms, a.skcd her if there was no plea¬ 
sure that he could give her—nothing 
that he could do for her sake. She 
replied, with a look of unutterable 
love, “ You shall finish your history, 
whether I live or die.” 

The history, however, proceeded 
very slowly. When public tranquil¬ 
lity was restored, Niebuhr did not 
return to his professor’s chair; he 
went, as is very generally known, to 
Homo on a diplomatic mission. Here 
he spent a considerable portion of his 
life; and although his residence in 
that city migli t seem peculiarly favour¬ 
able to his great undertaking, yet it 
proved otherwise;—either his time was 
occupied in the business or the cere¬ 
monial attached to Ms appointment, 
or his miu4 was unhinged. Besides, 
we have seen, from his own confession, 
that he needed snch stimulants as 
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those he found at Berlin, of friends, regarded as merely explanatoi^ of thp 
and conversation, and a literary duty, letters, and the letters themselves are 
to keep him to one train of inquiry not distingnished so much by femark- 
or of labour. It was very much the able passages as by a constantly sus- 
habit of his mind to propose to himself tained interest. They arc not leaned, 
numerous works or literary iiivestiga- for the erndite portion of the corre- 
tions. We have amongst his loose spondence has been omitted, but they 
memoranda of an earlier date one are never trivial; they perpetually 
headed thus, “ Works which I have suggest some topic of reflection, and 
to complete.” The list comprises no arc thoroughly imbued with the cha- 
less than seven works, every one of ractci;ilfind personality of the writer, 
which would have been a laborious We Iiave lately had several biogra- 
undertaking. No scheme or outline phies of einiucnl men written on the 
of these several projected books was rame plan, the letters being set forth 
to be found, but the writer of the as the,most faithful portraiture of ihe 
Memoir before us remarks that we are man; but in none of these, so Air a.s wo 
not to infer from this that such me- can recall them to mind, arc the letters 
moranda contain mere projects, to- at once so valuable in themselves, 
wards wliosc execution no step was and so curious for the insight they 


ever taken. 

“ Tliat Niebuhr proposed,” says Madame 
lleiisler, “ any such work to himself, was 
a certain sign that lie had read and^ 
thought deeply on the subject; but he 
was able to trust so implicitly to his ex¬ 
traordinary memory, that he never com- 
inillcd any portion of his essays to paper 
till the whole was complete in his own 
mind. Ills memory was so wonderfully 
retentive that he scarcely ever forgot 
anything which ho had once heard or 
read, and the facts he knew remained 
present to him at all times, even in their 
iniiintest details. 

“ TIis wife and sister once playfully 
took up Oibbon, and asked him ipiestions 
from the table of contents about the most 
trivial things, by way of testing liis me- • 
mory. They carried on the examination 
till they were tired, and gave up all liope 
of even detecting him in a momentary 
uncertainty, though he was at the same 
time engaged in writing on some other 
subject.” , 


give us into the character and fccliiigii 
of the writer. 

Ill reading Niebuhr’s letters from 
Italy, we must always bear in mind 
that they arc written by one of wai'm 
and somewhat irascible temper, and 
wlio has a standard of moral excel¬ 
lence which would be thought of a 
most inconvenient altitude by the 
people of any connlry in Europe. lie 
is honest as the day, but open to re¬ 
ceive very sudden and much too 
strong impressions. We must also 
look at the date of his letters, and 
ask ourselves what changes may have 
taken place since Niebuhr wrote. 
^With these precautions, they will be 
'found to convey many vary instruc¬ 
tive hints. From his first entrance 
into Italy to the last Jiour of his resi¬ 
dence, he expresses the same opinion 
of the low standard of intellectual 
culture .amongst its educated classes. 
Whilst he is yet at Florence, he writes 


Niebuhr married a second time, thus;— 


Madame Henslcr, accompanied by her 
niece, had visited him in his affliction; 
their presence gradually cheered him; 
and Margaret Ilensler, the niece, 
“ soothed him with her gentle atten¬ 
tions, and gave liim peculiar pleasure 
with her sweet singing. After some 
time he engaged himself to her, and 
married her before he left Berlin.” 

We have now to follow him to 
liome. The correspondence is here, 
as indeed throughout these volumes, 
very entertaining; and it would be 
utterly impossible to coavey to our 
readers, in our brief survey, a fair 
impression of the sort of interest this 
work possesses. The memoir may be 


“ My 'preoonecived opiuion of the 
scholars and higher classes in Italy has 
proved perfectly correct, as I was con¬ 
vinced would be the case, because 1 pos¬ 
sessed suflicient data to form an accurate 
idea of them. I have always allowed 
the c.xistence of individual exceptions, as y' 
regards erudition; but even in these 
there is jiot that cultivation of the v'^mle 
man which we demand and dee^ indis¬ 
pensable. I have become acqua' ‘hted with 
two or three literary men of ability; 

but, in the first place, 
who have only a 

and when they are ^ 

they say themsclve^ bar¬ 

barism; and, in the i P®**®*^’ "e like 
statues wrought to ] * » frieae 
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oa the wail—the side turned towards you 
is of finished beauty, the other uulievrn 
stone. Tliey are much what our scholars 
may have been sixty or eighty years ago. 
No one feels himself a citizen. . . . 

“ The three genuine and intellectual 
scholars of my acqul.intance, Morelli, 
Qaratoni, and Fontana, are all ecclesias¬ 
tics. They are, however, only ecclesias¬ 
tics by profession, for 1 have not found in 
them the slightest trace either of a belief 
in the dogmas of Catholicism, ^ of the 
pietism which you meet with iu uermaay. 
When an Italian has' once ceased lo be a 
slate of the Church, he meer seems to 
trouble his head about such matters at all. 
Metaphxfsicnl sfieculatlons are* utterly 
forciyn to his nature, (ts they were, to the 
old Romms. Hence the vacuity of mind 
wliich has become general since the sup¬ 
pression of freedom, except in the case 
of those who find a sphere of action in 
writing literary and historical memoirs. 
Their public men arc immeasurably bc- 
’ hind the Germans iu knowledge and cul¬ 
tivation.” 

What matter for reflection there 
is here, the reader will not need our 
Evssistance to point out. Let those 
who censure Protestantism for the 
spirit of speculation it is connected 
with, either^as cause or effect, con¬ 
sider how important a part that spe¬ 
culative tendency plays in sustaining 
the intellectual activity of a people. 

. When Niebuhr arrives at llome, 
the picture that he draws is still 
darker. Even the antiquities of tha 
city seem' to have given him little 
pleasure; he was more disturbed at 
what had been taken away than gra¬ 
tified by the little that, remained. 
Then, although he well knew that 
the life of an ambassador at Rome 
could not be free from restraint and 
interruption, yet the courtly formali¬ 
ties he was compelled to observe were 
far more vexatious than he had anti¬ 
cipated. Housekeeping, too, per¬ 
plexed him. Things were dear, and 
men not too honest. “ Withont a 
written agreement nothing can be 
.done.” In a letter to Savigny, ho 
wv;ites thus:— 

“ Utnpie has no right to its name ; at 
most, it should be called New Rome. 
Not one sivngle street here goes in the 
same direction as the old one ; it is an 
entirely foreign vegetation that has 
grown up on a pan of the old soil, as 
insignificant and tbioroughly modem in 
its style as possibl*^, without nationality, 
without history. I’t is very characteristic 


that the really ancient and the modern 
city lie almost side by side. 

“There afe nowhere any remains of 
anything that it was possible to remove. 
The rniiiH ail date fl'om the time of the 
emperors; and he who can get up an 
enthusiasm about them, must at least 
rank Martial and Sophocles together. . 

. . St Peter’s, the Sistine Chapel, ajid 
the Loggie, are certainly splendid ; but 
even St Peter’s is disfigured internally 
by the wretched statues and decorations. 

. . . Science is utterly extinct here. 
Of piiilologists, there is none worthy of 
the name except the aged De Rossi, 
who is near his end. The people .vre 
ap.athetic. 

“ Tills, then, is the country and plgce 
in which my life is to be passed ! It is 
but a pour amends that I can get from 
libraries, and yet my only hope is from 
the Vatican. That we may be crossed 
in every way, this is closed till the 5th 
of November, and to have it opened 
sooner is out of the question ; in other 
respects, all po.s.siblc facilities have been 
promised me by the Pope himself, Cardi¬ 
nal Gonsalvi, ATousignor Testi, and the 
Prefect of the library, Monsigiior Baldi. 
Thi.s last is now engaged in printing, at 
his own cost, a work on which he has ex¬ 
pended six hundred sendi, withont hope 
of receiving any compensation for it. It 
is on seventeen passages in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, in which he has found the cross 
mentioned by name. ... At Tend, 

I found the old art of land-surveying still 
extant : I rode along what was probably 
an ancient ' limes,’ found the ‘ rigor,’ and 
the ' V. Pedes.’ 1 shall go there again, 
if I live till next autumn. It is a charm¬ 
ing place. There are at least fifty houses 
in tlie town, among them one very large, 
which date from the Roman times, and 
which have never yet been observed or 
described by any traveller. Several of 
' the churches are Roman private houses. 
If one could but discover in Rome any¬ 
thing like this ! 1 long inexpressibly to 
have it for my burial-place. Everything 
is ancient in Terni and its neighbour¬ 
hood—even the mode of preparing the 
wine. Oh to have been iu Italy fire 
.hundred years ago! ” 

One of the most agreeable topics 
mentioned in the period of his bio¬ 
graphy, is the Interest Niebnhr took 
in the new school of German art tlien. 
springing up at Rome. Every one, 
from prints and engravings, if frofii 
no other source, is now acquainted 
with the works of Cornelius, Over¬ 
beck, Veit, Schadow, and others. 
They were then struggling with all the 
usual ditliculties of unemployed and 
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unrecognised genius. Niebubr nei¬ 
ther possessed, nor affected to possess, 
any special knowledge of art, but he 
was delighted with the genuine enthu¬ 
siasm of his fellow-countrymen; he 
kindled in their society ; he was per¬ 
suaded of their great talent, and 
exerted whatever influence he pos¬ 
sessed in obtaining for them some 
high employment. He wished that 
the interior of some church or other 
public building should bo placed at 
their disposal, to decorate it with shiu 
able paintings. The scattered notices 
that we find here of tl>esc artists wo 
pass over veiy unwillingly, but we 
must necessarily confine ourselves to 
the coarse of our narrative. 

By his first wife, Niebulir had no 
family. His second, Gretchm as she 
is aficctionately called—and who, wo 
may observe in passing, is described 
as equally amiable, though not quite 
so intellectual or cnltivatcd as the 
first—brought him several children, 
one son and three daughters. The 
birth of his son, April 1817, was an 
event which gave him the keenest 
delight, and kindled in all their fer¬ 
vour his naturally ardent aftections. 
It was the first thing, wm are tohl, 
that really dispelled the melancholy 
that fell on him after the loss of his 
Milhj. It is curious and touching to 
note how he mingled up his remi¬ 
niscences of his first wife with this 
gift brought him by the- second. 
Writing to Madame Hensler, he 
says:— 

" The trial is over, but it has been a 
terrible trial. How Gretcheii rejoices in 
the possession of her darling child after 
all her suffering, you can well imagine. 
Her patience was indescribable. In my 
terrible anxiety 1 prayed most earnestly, 
and entreated my Milly, too, for help. I 
comforted Qretonen vith telling her that 
MUly would send help.** 

Then come plans for the education 
of the boy. How mnch does the .fol¬ 
lowing brief extract suggest I— 

1 am thinking a great deal about his 
education. I told you a little while apo 
how 1 intended to teach him the ancient 
languages very early, by practice. I 
wish the child to believe all thal^is tol i 
him ; and I now think yon write in in 
assertion which 1 have formerly disputed, 
that it is better to tell children no tales, 
but to keep to the poets. But while I 
shall repeat and read the old poets to 


him in such a way that he will undoubt¬ 
edly take the gods and heroes for histo¬ 
ric^ beings, 1 shall tell him, at the same 
time, that the ancients had only an im¬ 
perfect cnowledge of the true God, and 
that these gods were overthrown when 
Christ came into the world. lie shall 
believe in the letter of the Old and New 
Testaij^nts, and I shall nnrture in him 
from his infancy a firm faith in all that I 
have lost, or feel uncertain about.” 

Og the opposite page we read the 
following.letter to the same corre¬ 
spondent, Madan^e TIcnsler- 

“ 1 have spent yesterday and last night 
in thinking of my Milly, and this day, 
too, is sacred to these recollections. 1 
saw her a few days ago in a dream. She 
seemed as if returning to me after a long 
separation. T felt uncertain, as one so 
often does in dreams, whether she was 
still living on this earth, or only appeared 
on it for a transient visit. She greeted 
me as if after a long absence, asked has¬ 
tily after the child, and took it in hi^amts. 

Happy are those who can cherish 
such a hallowing remembrance as that of 
the departure .of my Milly with pious 
faith, trusting for a briglitor and eternal 
spring. Such a faith cannot be acquired 
by one’s own efforts. Oh that it may 
one day be my portion t ” 

“ My sou shall havd a firm faith in 
all that I have lost, or feel uncertain 
about! ” May the paternal hope, and 
the paternal confidence in its own 
“ plans of education,” be fully Justi¬ 
fied. 

One thing appears evident, that a 
residence at Komc (at least at the 
period when Niebuhr wrote) could 
not be very propitious to the cultiva¬ 
tion of faith in educated minds. 
What is brought before ns very 
vividly in these letters, and without 
any purposed design, i'S the combina¬ 
tion of cold, worldly formalism, not to 
say hypocrisy, witti harsh intolerant 
measures. The priesthood, with 
whom Nicbniir mingles, detest fana¬ 
ticism, yjt act with systematic 
bigotry. What union can be more 
repulsive than this~the cold heart 
and the heavy hand I A pious 
Chaldean, a man of great ability, 
comes to Rome to get a Bible printed 
there in his native language, under 
the censorship of the Propaganda. 
He applies to Niebuhr to assist him 
with money; Niebuhr exerts himself 
in hi^ cause. The Chaldean is 
banished from Rome. His offence is 
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not, as might perhaps be apprehended, 
the wish to print the Bible; he has 
accepted assistance from our Bible 
Society in cariying out his scliemc. 
In sharp contrast with bigoted con¬ 
duct of this description, we have 
^Jicbuhr’s general impression of the 
utter coldness of heart amongst the 
ecclesiastics at Home. They Tim as 
follows — (the 11. in this extract 
stands for Ringseis, a physician avIio 
had accompanied the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria to Rome, and who was a 
zealous and pious Catholic) :— 

“ About the Italians you will have 
heard ll’s. testimony, and we I’rotcstants 
can leave it to him to paint the clergy, 
and the state of religion in this country. 
In fact, we are all cold and dead com¬ 
pared to his indignation. Ills society 
has been a great pleasure to ns all, even 
to our reserved friend Bekker, who in 
general turns pale at the very thought of 
Popery and finds me far too indulgent. 
With^ enthusiast so full of heart as 11. 
you can get on ; between such a luxu¬ 
riance of fancy and the unshackled rea¬ 
son, there is much such* an analogy as 
subsists between science and art; whilst, 
on the contra’-y, the slavish subjection to 
the Church is ghastly death. The most 
superficial prophet of so-called enlighten¬ 
ment cannot hav6 a more sincere aversion 
to enthusiasm than the Homan priest¬ 
hood ; and, in fact, their superstition 
bears no trace of it. Little as the 
admirers of Italy care for my words, I 
know that I am perfectly correct in say¬ 
ing, that even among the laity you cannot 
discover a vestige of pioty.” 

Meanwhile the years pass on, and 
the oducation of the little boy really 
begins. Riebuhr says he succeeds in 
the task better than he could venture 
to hope. Our readers cannot but be 
curious to know what "was the course 
of instruction '„the great historian 
pursued. 

" Marcus already knows no inconsider¬ 
able number of Latin words, and he under¬ 
stands grammar so well that I can now 
set him to learn parts of the conjcnctions 
without their teasing him like dead mat¬ 
ter : he derives many of the forms ftom 
his own feeling. I am reading with hi^ 
selected chapters from Ilygin's Miflholo- 
gicum —a book which perhaps it is not 
easy to use for this purpose, and which 
yet is more suited to it than any other, 
from the absence of formal periods, and 
the interest of the narrative. For Ger¬ 
man, I write fragments of the Greek 
mythology for him. I began with the 


history of the Argonauts; I have now 
got to the history of Hercules. I give 
everything iu a very free and pictiirestiue 
style, so that it is as exciting as poetry 
to him: and, in fact, he reads it with 
such delight that we are often inter¬ 
rupted by his cries of joy. The child is 
quite devoted to me ; but this educating 
costs me a great deal of time. However, 
1 have had my share of life, and I shall 
consider it as a reward for my labours if 
this young life be as fully and richly 
developed as lies within my power. 

. “ ITiiexpected thoughts often escape 
him. Two days ago he was sitting be¬ 
side me and began, ‘ Father, the ancienls 
believed in the old gods; but they mi. t 
h.avc believed also in the true God. The 
old gods were juat like men.’” 

All this time we have s.ihl nothing 
of tlic political embassy of Niebuhr. 
II'i was appointed ambassador to 
Rome to negotiate a concordat with 
the Pope. But it appears that seve¬ 
ral years elapsed before he received 
his instructions from his own court. 
AVc hardly know, therefore, whether 
to say that the negotiations were 
prolonged, or that their commence¬ 
ment had been delayed. Niebuhr 
always .speaks in high terms of the 
Pope, (Pius VII.,) as a man every 
way estimable. Between them a 
very friendly feeling seems to have 
subsisted. There docs not appear, 
therefore, to have been any peculiar 
or vexatious delay on the part of the 
Holy Sec. After Niebuhr had been 
in Rome more than four years, Count 
ITardenborg, the Prussian minister, 
who had been attending the con¬ 
ference at Laybacli, made his appear¬ 
ance on the scene. To him, as we 
gather from the very brief account 
before us, was attributed with some 
unfairness the merit of concluding the 
negotiations. However this might 
be, the terms of this concordat were 
at length agreed upon, and Niebuhr 
had no longer any peculiar mission to 
detain him at Rome. Shortly after- 
wafds he petitioned for leave of 
absence, and returned to Germany. 
He never went back agaiu to Rome, 
but happily resumed the professor’s 
chair — this time, however, in the 
University of Bonn; or rather lie 
tf.'^ivdl'ed lectures at Bonn, for it doea 
net appear that he was an appointed 
professor. 

But before wo leave Rome for 
Bonn, or diplomacy for the profes- 
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sorial daties, we must glance at a 
little essay given us in the appendix, 
written by Chevalier Bunsen, and 
entitled Niebuhr as a Diplomatist in 
Rome. Bunsen was, during part of 
this period, secretary to the embass/, 
and of coarse iu perpetual communi¬ 
cation with Niebuhr. The few anec¬ 
dotes he relates present us with a 
very distinct picture of this German 
Clato amongst the modern Romans. 
.Tudging by what are popularly under¬ 
stood to bo the qualifications of a 
diplomatist, we should certainly say 
that our historian was by no means 
])eculiarly fitted for this department 
of the public service. lie was an 
unbonding man, had much of th(j» 
stoic in his principles, though very 
little of the stoic in his affections, and 
was more disposed to check or crush 
the hollow frivolity about him than 
to yield to it, or to play with it. lie 
could throw .a whole dinner-table into 
consternation, by solemnly denouncing 
the tone of levity which the conver¬ 
sation had assumed. At the house of 
some prince in Romo the events then 
transpiring in Greece had ted Niebuhr 
to speak with earnestness on the 
futuie destiny of the Christian Hel¬ 
lenes. On the first pause that 
occurred, a fashionable diner-out con¬ 
trived to turn the conversation, and 
in a few moments the whole table 
was alive with a discussion—on this 
important point, whether a certain 
compound sold at the Roman coffee¬ 
houses, under the slang name of 
“ atirora," was mostly coffee or mostly 
chocolate! Niebuhr sat silent for 
some time ^ but he, too, took advan¬ 
tage of the next pause to express his 
indignation and surprise, that “in 
such timc.s, and .with such events 
occurring around us, w'c should be 
entertained with such miserable 
trifles!” For a short time all were 
mute. Not a very diplomatic style, 
wo should say, of conversation. 

It was very characteristic of sncli a 
man, that, ou the occasion of giving a 
grand entertainment in his character 
of ambassador, he should have the 
music of the Sistine Chapel performed 
in his house. He detested the mo¬ 
dem Italian operatic mnsic. He 
thought it becoming his embassa- 
dorial position that something na¬ 
tional should be selected. He there¬ 
fore chose that celebrated mnsic which 


all foreigners make it a point of dnty 
to go and listen to at the Slstino 
Chapel during Passion Week. • When 
the gay assemblage, after an animated 
conversation, repaired for the concert 
to the bi'illiantly lighted saloon, a 
choir of sixteen singers from the 
chapel filled the air with their solemn 
strains. We do not wonder, as 
Chevalier Bunsen says, that “ the 
assembly was evidently seized witli a 
peculiar feeling," or that many of 
them stole away to something they 
thought more amusing. 

Even his connection with the 
learned men of Rome was not of long 
continuance. But this wms owing to 
no want of sympathy in their studies 
or pursuits ou the part of Niebuhr, as 
the following anecdote will testify— 
(those who know Leopardi as a poet 
will read it with peculiar interest):— 

“ I still remember tlie d.iy when lie 
(Niebuhr) entered with unwonted'viva¬ 
city tbo office in which 1 was writing, 
and exclaimed, ‘ I must drive out directly 
to seek out tim greatest philological 
genius of Italy that 1 have aj yet heard 
of, and make his acqnaiiitanco. Just 
look at the man’s critical remarks upon 
the Chronicle of Eusebius. What acute¬ 
ness ! What real erudition! I have 
never seen anything like it before iu this 
country—I must see the mau.’ 

“ In two hours he came back. ‘ 1 
found him at last with a great dea] of 
trouble, in a garret of the Palazzo Mattel. 
Instca<l of a man of mature age, I found 
a youth of two or three’and twenty, 
deformed, weakly, and who has never had 
a good teacher, but has fed his intellect 
upon the books of his grandfather, in his 
lather’s house at Recanati; has read 
the classics and the Fathers ; is, at the 
same time, as I hear, one of the first 
poets and writers of his nation, and is 
wjthal poor, neglected, and evidently 
depressed. One sees in him what genius 
this richly endowed nation possesses.'^ 
Capei has given a pleasing and true 
description of the astonishment expe¬ 
rienced by both the great men at their 
first meeting ; of the tender affection with 
which Niebuhr regarded Leopardi, and 
all that he did for liim.” 

Our diminishing space warns us 
that we must limit ourselves to the 
last scene of the life and labours of 
Niebuhr. After some intervals spent 
at Berlin, he took up his residence at 
Bonn, recommenced liis lectures, re¬ 
commenced his History. Before pro¬ 
ceeding further iu his task, he found' 
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it necessary to revise the two volumes 
already published. In this revision 
he engaged so zealoasly that he 
almost re-wrote them. The third 
volume, as is %ell known, was not 
published in his lifetime: the manu¬ 
script was revised for the press by his 
friend and disciple, Professor Classen. 

This and other manuscripts ran the 
risk of being consumed by the flames; 
for his new house, hi the planning 
and arrangement of which be had 
taken much pleasure, was burnt down 
on the night of the 6th February 
1830. It was indeed a misfortune, 
he said, but be did not feel as he felt 
** that night when he was near bead- 
quarters at’ the battle of Bautzen, 
and believed the cause of his country 
to be, if not lost, in the most immi¬ 
nent peril.” But though much else 
was destroyed, the books anti papers 
were preserved ; and there was great 
rejoicing when here and tliere a pre¬ 
cious treasure was found again, which 
had been looked on as lost; and the 
reappearance of the longed-for manu¬ 
script of the second volume of the 
history (then going through the press) 
was greeted with hearty cheers. 

The prospect of public affairs, now 
embroiled by‘the French Revolution 
of 1830, seems to have disturbed him 
mere than the loss of his house. 
From the selfishness of the governing 
party’, and the rashness_of their oppo¬ 
nents, be was disposed to predict the 
saddest results—loss of freedom, civil 
and religious. “ In fifty years,” he 
says iu one place, “ and probably 
much less, there will be no trace left of 
free institutions, or the freedom of the 
press, throughout all Europe—at least 
on the Continent.” In this enforced 
darkness, Protestantism would, of 
course, have no chance against her 
great antagonist. Wherever the spirit 
of mental freedom decays, the Roman 
Catholic must triumph. He says, 

Already, all the old evils have 
awakened to full activity; all the 
-priestcraft, all, even the most gigantic 
plans for conquest and subjugation ; 
•«nd there is .no doubt that they are 
secretly aiming at, and working to¬ 
wards, a religious war, and all that 
tends to bring it on.” 

The interest which Niebuhr took 
In the public events of Europe was 
indirectly the cause of his last illness. 
One evening he spent a considerable 


time waiting and reading in the hot 
news-room, without taking off his 
thick fur cloak, and then returned 
.home through the cold frosty night 
air, heated in mind and body. He 
looked in, as he passed, on his friend 
Classen, to unburden some portion of 
his fervid cares for the universal com¬ 
monwealth. “ But,” said he, “ I 
have taken a-severe chill, I must go 
to bed.” And from the couch ho 
then sought he never rose again. 

“ On the afternoon of the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary 183U,” thus concludes the account of 
his last days which we have from the 
pen of Professor Classen, “ ho sank into 
a dreamy slumber: once, on awakening, 
he said that pleasant images floated be¬ 
fore him in sleep; now and then he spoke 
French in his dreams; probably he felt 
himself in the presence of his departed 
friend De Serre. As the night gathered, 
conscion.sness gradually faded away; he 
woke up once more about midnight, when 
the last remedy was administered; he 
recognised in it a medicine of doubtful 
operation, never resorted to but in 
extreme cases, and said in a faint voice, 
‘ What essential substance is thisi Ami 
so far gone 1’ These were his last words; 
he sank back on his pillow, and within an 
hour his noble heart had ceased to beat.” 

Any attempt at the final estimate 
of Niebuhr as a historian, we have 
already said we shall not make. The 
permanence of the structure thatjic 
has reared must be tested by time 
and the labours of mauy scholars. 
Indeed, where a reputation like this 
is concerned, old father Time will be 
slow in his operations—he is a long 
while trimming the balance and 
shuffling the weights—perhaps new 
weights are to be made. Niebuhr’s 
great and salutary infiiience in histori¬ 
cal literature, we repeat, is undeniable; 
and this signal merit will always be 
accorded to him. For his character 
as a man, this is better portrayed 
oven by the few extracts we have 
been able to make from his letters, 
tlian by any summary or description 
we could give. But these extracts 
have necessarily been brief, and are 
unavoidably taken, here and there, 
from letters which it would have been 
much more desirable to quote in ex- 
tensoy and therefore we recommend 
every reader who can bestow the 
leisure, to read these volumes for him¬ 
self. He will find them, in the best 
sense of the word, very amusing. 
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The recent death of the Poet Moore 
has rendered it incumbent on us, as 
taking an interest in the literary 
honour of the empire, to give a brief 
sketch of his career. In this outline 
we scarcely need say that we shall be 
guided by the most perfect impar¬ 
tiality. We have the due feeling for 
the memory of genius, and the due 
respect for the sacredness of the grave. 
Though differing from Moore in poli¬ 
tical opinions, wo shall be willing to 
give him the praise of sincerity; and, 
though declining panegyric, wo shall 
with eqjfal willingness give our tri¬ 
bute to the talents which adorned his 
country. 

It is to bo hoped that a Memoir 
will be supplied by some of those 
friends to whoso known ability such 
a work can be intrusted; and with as 
much of his personal correspondence, 
and personal history, as may be con¬ 
sistent with the feelings of his family 
and the regard for his fame. 

Thomas Moore was born in Dublin 
on the 30th of May 1780. His 
parentage was iinmble; but it is the 
glory of Britain to disregard pedigree, 
where nature has given the ability 
which leads to distinction. 

The period at which Moore first 
came before the public eye'was one 
singularly e.Kclting to Ireland. The 
Civil War under James II. had left 
bitterness in the Roman Catholic 
mind, and the Penal Laws gave ample 
topics for the.declaimcrs. But, from 
the commencement of the reign of 
George III., those laws had under¬ 
gone a course of extinction, and all 
the harsher parts of their pressure 
were gradually abolished. 

Wc are not the panegyrists of those 
laws \ they erred, in making the reli¬ 
gious belief of the Romanist an object 
of penrity. Faith, lot it bo of what¬ 
ever blindness, cannot bo enlightened 
.by force of law. But wo are to re¬ 
member, that the Irish Roman Catho¬ 
lics had been in arms against their 
sovercign; that they had shed Eng¬ 
lish blood in the quarrel of a religion 
notoriously persecuting; that they 
had brought foreign troops into the 
country in aid of their rebellion; and 


that tl cy had formed an alliance with 
France, then at war with England. 
It was further to be remembered, that 
in their Parliament under a returned 
rebel, who had abdicated the throne 
of both islands—and whose success 
would have made Irelanil a vassal, as 
he himself was a pensioner, of France 
—they had confiscated (against the 
most solemn promises) the property 
of two hundred leading Protestants, 
and wouUl have eventually confis¬ 
cated the whole property of Protest¬ 
antism. 

Ireland had made itself a field of 
battle, and the only relief for its 
emergencies was to make it a garri¬ 
son. 

The wisdom of tlsat measure was 
shown in its fruits—the true test of 
all statesmaiiship: Ireland remained 
undisturbed for senenly years. During • 
the party and popular irritations of 
the two first Brunswick reigns, during 
the two Scottish invasions of 1715 and 
1746, and during the American war, 
Ireland was perfectly tranquil—cer¬ 
tainly not through loy’alty, and as cer¬ 
tainly through law. At that time 
there was no favoured party of agita¬ 
tion—no faction sutfered to clamour 
itself into place, and the country into 
tumult. I’Wre was no relaxation of 
the laws of the land for scandalous 
intrigue or insolent importunity. The 
rule was strict, and strictly adminis¬ 
tered ; no manufacture of grievance 
was permitted to give a livelihood to 
a disturber, and no celebiity was in 
the power of a demagogue, but the 
ascent to the pillory. Common sense, 
public Justice, and vigilant law, were 
the triad which governed Ireland, and 
their fruits were seen in the most 
rapid, vigorous, and*extensive im¬ 
provement of the country, No king¬ 
dom of Europe had ever so quicklv 
obliterated the traces of civil war. 
Improvement was visible, in every 
form of national progress. Ireland 
had previously been a country of pas¬ 
ture, and, of course, of depopulation : 
it became a country of tillage. It had 
formerly bcen<4otally destitute of com¬ 
merce: it now pushed its trade to the 
thriving States of America, and grew 
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in wealth by the hoar. It was for* 
nierly compelled, by the want of native 
manufactures, to purchase tho cloth¬ 
ing of its population from England : 
it now established the northern pro¬ 
vince as an emporium of the linen 
trade, which it still holds, and which 
is more than a gold mine to a crowded 
population. 

The increase of human life in Ire¬ 
land was perhaps the most memorable 
in the annals of statistics. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century 
the population was calculated at little 
moi'c than 700,000. It now started 
forth by millions. And the national 
increase of M'ealth, intelligence, and 
public spirit, was shown in a man¬ 
ner equally significant and singular. 
Ireland had the honour of invcnti'uj 
(if we may use the word) the Volun¬ 
teers. The threat of a French in¬ 
vasion had alarmed the people, and 
Parliament asked the important 
question of the Viceroy, What forces 
were provided for the defence of 
the kingdom ? His • answer wa.s, 
that he had but 7000 men at his dis¬ 
posal. The nation instantly deter¬ 
mined to take the defence on them- 
s^lves, and they raised an army such 
as the world had never before seen— 
Avholly spontaneous in its rise, self- 
equipped, serving without pay, self- 
disciplined—80,000 men ready for the 
field! 

The armies of Greece and Rome, 
even when republican, were conscrip¬ 
tions; the Urte en masse in Franco 
was compulsory, and the guillotine 
was the recruiting officer; the gigan¬ 
tic columns of the Imperial armies 
were chiefly raised under the absolute 
scourge. Tlie land-sturm of the Ger¬ 
mans was created under the rigidity 
of a system which drove the whole 
population into the field—rightly and 
righteously drove them; for what but 
the low selfishness of brawling and 
bustling Radicalism, or the petty 
pennry of superannuated avarice, 
would declare it a hardship to defend 
one’s own country, or hesitate to pay 
the manly and necessary expendi¬ 
ture which fitted them for that de¬ 
fence ? But Ireland, without hesita¬ 
tion, and without stipulation—without 
the pitiful pusillanimity of a weaver’s 
soul and body, or the shrinking sel¬ 
fishness of a pawnbroker in the shape 
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of a legislator—rushed to arms, and 
scared away invasion! 

The expense of this illustrious effort 
was enormous, the occupation of time 
incalculable—but the act was heroic. 
And let what will come, whether Ji .:- 
land is to have a career worthy of her 
natural powers, or to perish under the 
ascendancy of her deadly sn icrstition, 
that act will form the brigl ost jewel 
in her historic diadem, as will tho 
noblest inscription on her t( ib. But 
tho whole effort implied th'- p o-sperity, 
as well as tho patriotism, of the king¬ 
dom. Paupers cannot equip tticm- 
selves for the field. The country miis 
have had substantial resources to 
meet the expenditure. The arming of 
the volunteers would have e^j^hanstod 
the treasury of half the sovereigns of 
Europe, and j’^et the country boro it 
freely, fearlessly, and Avithont feeling 
the slightest embarrassment in those 
efforts wliioh were at the moment 
extending her interests through the 
u'orld. 

have alluded to this fragment 
of Irish history, because it illustrates, 
the system of fraud and falsehood 
under which pretended patriotism in 
Ireland has libelled, and continues to 
libel, England—a systcni winch talks 
of peace, while it is perpetually pro¬ 
voking hostility ; which boasts of its 
/.cal for tlie country, while it is cutting 
lip every root of national hope; and 
which is equally boastful in the streets, 
and cowardly in tho field. 

But another crisis came, and the 
manliness of tho national character 
was to be tried in a still severer 
emergency. Tho Penal Laws ivcre 
virtually extinguished, on the pre¬ 
sumption that Popery was reconcil¬ 
able by benefits, and that Irish pa¬ 
triotism was not always tho language 
of conspiracy. The mistake was soon 
discernible in a Popish League for tho 
subversion of the English Government. 
The. “ United Irishmen”—a name in 
itself a falsehood, for the object was 
to crush one-half of the nation, by 
establishing the tyranny of the other 
—were formed into a League. But 
the League was broken up, not in the 
field, but in the dungeon, and the in¬ 
surrection was extinguished by the 
executioner. Wolfe Tone, the Secre¬ 
tary of the United Irishmen, came 
over in a French ship of war, to 
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elTect the peaceful liberation of hia 
aggrieved country,” was imprisoned, 
and cut his own throat. Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, the hero of novels, and 
the martyr of poetry, lurked in the 
capital, in the soldierly disguise of a 
milkwoman, was taken in his bed, 
wounded in the arrest, and died of the 
wound. Not one of the leading con¬ 
spirators died in the field; all who 
were not hanged begged their lives, 
delivered up their secrets for their 
OAvn contemptible safety, and were 
transported to America, there to re¬ 
cover their courage, and wdpe OS’ 
their shame, by libelling England. 

Ent among the most cruel acts of 
those villains was the attempt to 
involve the students of the University 
in their crime. Their converts were 
few, and those among the most ob¬ 
scure ; but those were eft’ectually 
ruined. A visitation was licld under 
the Lord Chancellor Clare, and the 
dclimiuents .Avere chicHy expelled. 
On this occasion IMoore was (lucs- 
tioned. Ills intimacy with the family 
of the Emmetts, who seem all to have 
been implicated in the charge, and his 
peculiar intercourse with the unfor¬ 
tunate and guilty llobcrt Emmett, 
Avho, a few years after, was hanged 
for open insiuTection, rendered him 
liable to suspicion. lie was accord¬ 
ingly examined at that formidable 
tribunal. But his stature was so 
undersized, his appearance so boyish, 
and his answers were given with such 
evident simplicity, that, to suppose 
him intrusted with the secrets of 
conspiracy, still less the sharer of a 
sanguinary revolt, seemed next to 
impossible, and he was dismissed 
without animadversion. Thus the 
future author of so many strains on 
the slavery of Ireland, and the ty¬ 
ranny of ISiigland, the publisher of 
such stores— 

“ Of fluent verio, and furious prose, 

Sweet songster of iictitioua woes”— 

was “ qultte pour la peur,” and sent 
to receive the plaudits of his friends 
fof his firmness, and the cautions of If 
own common sense with respect to 
his intimacies for the future. 

Moore’s want of stature was an 
actual misfortune to him through life, 
which, though not shown with the 
bitterness of Byron on his lameness. 


must have been a source Of per¬ 
petual vexation in society. He was 
ono of the smallest men, perhaps, in 
existence, above a dwarf. Yet he 
was well-proportioned; and his lively 
countenance, which looked the very 
mirror of good-nature, aided by his 
manners, which had by instinct the 
grace of good society, made his figure, 
after the first introduction, almost 
forgotten. When he had established 
his fame, of course, none adverted to 
defects of any kind, and the “ little 
Tom Moore ” of Ireland became the 
Mu Moore of England, by the con¬ 
sent of all circles. He possessed, 
also, those gifts vvliich create popu¬ 
larity. The people of Ireland have 
a remarkable fondness for music, and 
Moore was a musician by nature. 
Of music ho knew nothing as a 
science, bat he felt its soul. Tlic 
hc.avy harmonies of Germany—in 
which the chief object is to show the 
toil of the performer anil the patience 
of his auditory, to press discords into 
the service, and to crush the very 
sense of pleasure—would not have 
been endured by the Irish, who, like 
all lovers of the genuine art, prefer 
songs to musical problems, and to bo 
bewitched rather than Toe bewildered. 
Moore, accordingly, cultivated the 
finer part—its feeling. lie has been 
heard to say, “ that if he had an ori¬ 
ginal turn for anything, it was * for 
mnsic; ” and he certainly produced, in 
his earliest career, some’of the most 
original, tender, and tasteful melo¬ 
dies in existence for the Piano, which 
he touched with slight, but snificient 
skill; and, sung to his own soft and 
swcot lines, ho realised more of the 
vHigic of music than any performer 
whom we over heard. 

This subject, however apparently 
ti’ivial, is not trifling in a Memoir of 
Moore; for, independently of its being 
bis chief introduction into society, it 
was a characteristic of the man. lie 
was the originator of a style, in which 
he had many imitators, bnt no equal; 
and after he abandoned it for other 
means of shining, almost no fol¬ 
lower. It was neither Italian, nor, as 
we have observed,, German; it had 
neither the frivolity of the French 
school nor the wildness of the Irlsli; 
it was exclusively his own—a mix¬ 
ture of the playful and the pathetic; 
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sweet, and yet singular; light, and 
yet often drawing tears, l^is effect, 
the finest in music—for what taste 
would compare a Sinfonia to a song?— 
he accomplished by the admirable 
management of a sweet voice, though 
but of small compass, accompanied 
by a few chords of the instrument, 
rather filling up the intervals of the 
voice than leading them: the whole 
rather an exquisite recitation than a 
song; the singer more the minstrel 
thau the musician. 

This description of his early powers, 
however extravagant it may seem to 
strangers, will be recognised as liter- 
^ly true by those who heard liim in 
Ireland, and in the budding of his 
talent. lie was an inventor ; his art 
required the united taste of the com¬ 
poser and the poet, and this acconuts 
for its having perished with him. 

But a larger field was soon to open 
before Moore. The Rebellion of 1798 
was a death-blow to the hopes of all 
.those sanguine speculators who longed 
to become Presidents of tlie new re¬ 
public. It drained the national re¬ 
sources—it disgusted the national 
understanding—it made Ireland dis¬ 
united, and England at once con¬ 
temptuous of Irish feeling, and sus¬ 
picious of Irish loyalty. The safety 
of the empire obviously rendered it 
impossible to leave in its rear a nation 
which mightthrowitsclf, at a moment’s 
notice, into the arms of France, Spain, 
or America—‘Which had actually soli¬ 
cited a French army, and which still 
carried on transactions amonnting to 
treason at home, and alliance abroad. 
Tims, the regemrators of Ireland, in¬ 
stead of raising her to a republic, sank 
her into a province. Even the dream 
of national independence was at an 
end; her Parliament was extinguished, 
and the only reality -was the Union. ' 

Still, though the national pride was 
deeply hurt by the measure, the 
graver judgment of the nation acqui¬ 
esced in the extinction of the Legis¬ 
lature. This was the fruit of those 
concessions which had been made by 
the ignorance of Government, and de¬ 
manded by the intrigues of the Oppo¬ 
sition. From the,period of lowering 
the franchise to the Roman Catholic 
forty-shilling freeholder, the votes of 
the Romish peasantry became to the 
Government a terror, to the Oppo- 
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sition a snare, and to both, the 
sources of a new policy. In a few. 
sessions more, the Parliament must 
have become almost totally Papist. 
Thus, after much declamation in 
the clubs, and much murmuring in 
the streets—after threats of declar¬ 
ing the mover of the measure “ an 
enemy to his country” — and after 
a duel between the celebrated Grat¬ 
tan, the head of the Opposition, and 
Corry, the Chancellor of the Irish 
Exchequer, the diadem was taken off 
the head of Ireland, and quietly 
lodged in Whitehall. England thence¬ 
forth became the field of Irish am¬ 
bition, and the mart of Irish ability. 

Moore came to London apparently 
for the purpose of commencing his 
studies as a barrister. Whether his 
volatile and fancifnl spirit would have 
relished the details of a profession de- 
maiiQing so much labour in its rndi- 
ments, and so much perseverance in 
its pursuit, is now not worth a ques¬ 
tion, for he probably never opened a 
book of law; but he had brought with 
him. a book of a more congenial kind; 
a translation of Anacreon^ to be pub¬ 
lished by subscription, and dedicated 
“by permission” to the Prince of 
Wales, (George IV.,) — an honour 
obtained, like all his early popularity, 
through his musical accomplishments. 

Moore was not a scholar, in the 
sense of a Marklaud or a Bentley; but 
he had the best part of scholarship, 
the spirit of his author. The elegance 
of this versification of the old Greek 
lover of “smiles and wine” was 
universally acknowledged. All fonner 
translations of Anacreon were poor 
and pedantic, t.o the richness and 
grace of the volume then offered to 
the public eye. 

Whether the original was the work 
of Ionia or Athens; whether onc-half 
of the Odes were not imitations in later 
Greek, with Gregory Maisianzen and 
a dozen others for their* authors; 
wlrctherPolycrates or Hipparchus was 
their patron—in short, the questions 
which still perplex Oxford, and break 
the rest of Cambridge—which drife 
both into the logomachies of Teutonic 
criticism, and waste English pens and 
patience on the imported drudgeries 
of the Leipsic press—^were matters 
which gave the translator but slight 
trouble. Nature had created him for 
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the translation—the praises of wine 
and beauty, of flowers and snushine, 
were a language of his own; they 
formed his style through the greater 
part of his life; and Cupid and Bac¬ 
chus never had a laureate more de¬ 
voted, and more successful. 

After lingering for some .years in 
London, fdted by the great and fol¬ 
lowed by the little, Moore was ap¬ 
pointed to an oflice in the West Indies. 
Thus was harshly hazarded the life of 
a man of genius; and the talent which 
was destined to distinguish his coun¬ 
try was sent to take its chance of the 
yellow fever. The guest of princes 
and the favourite of fashion must 
have felt many a pang at finding 
himself consigned to Bermuda. The 
poetic romance of the “ still vext 
Bermoothes” was probably insufli- 
cient to console him for the pavilion 
at Brighton, and the soirees of Bort- 
man S(;[uare. But necessity must not 
deliberate—the res omgusta dotni was 
imperative—and the bard submitted to 
banishment with the grace and gaiety 
that never forsook him. The appoint¬ 
ment was unfortunate. Connected 
with the public revenue, it had been 
transacted by deputy; and Moore, on 
his arrival, found himself answerable 
for the chasms in the ofScial chest. 
No one charged him with those 
chasms. But, as the lawyers hold, 
“ the Crown makes no bad debts,’’ the 
unlucky poet was responsible in a sum 
which would have mortgaged all Par¬ 
nassus, and made the Nine insolvent. 
The appointment was finally resigned, 
and Moore, solutus negotiis^ shook off 
the dust of his feet against the gates 
of the West Indies. 

Taking advantage of his proximity 
to America, he now resolved to visit 
the great Republic, Canada, and the 
wonder of the Transatlantic world, 
Niagara I 

America was made by Moore the 
subject of some spirited poetry; but it 
had another effect, less exp^ted, yet 
equally natural—it cured him of Re¬ 
publicanism. The lofty superstitions 
which haunt the sepulchres of Greece 
and Romo, the angry ambition which 
stimulated the Irish patriot into re¬ 
volt, or that fantasy of righting the 
wrongs of all mankind, which pot live 
coals into the hands of the French¬ 
man to heap on the altar of imaginary 
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‘freedom, were all oxtingnishid 1^ the 
hard reality before his eyes. He 
found the Americans, as all have 
found them, vigorous, active, and 
persovenng in their own objects; 
men of. canals, corduroy roads, and 
gigantic warehouses; sturdy re¬ 
claimers of the swamp and the forest; 
bold backwoodsmen, and shrewd citi¬ 
zens, as they ought to be; but neither 
poets nor painters, nor touched with 
the tendernesses of romance, nor 
penetrating the profound of philoso¬ 
phy. Even their patriotism startled 
the mourner over the sufferings of the 
Isle of Saints ; and the Ledger, more 
honoured than the offended all 

his reveries of a 

“ Paradise beyond the main. 

Unknown to lucre, lash, and chain.” 

Even the habits of Republicanism 
were found too primitive to bo pleas¬ 
ing. He had the honour of an inter¬ 
view with Jefferson, then president; 
and this “four years’ monarch” re¬ 
ceived him in hi^ nightgown and slip¬ 
pers, and stretched at his length on a 
sofa. Moore recoiled at this display 
of nonchalance, and would have been 
perfectly justified in turning on his 
heel, and leaving this t algorism to 
the indulgence of “showing a Bri¬ 
tisher ” the manners of a “ free and 
intelligent citizen.” This rough spe¬ 
cimen of freedom disgusted him, as 
well it might; and though Republi¬ 
canism in rhyme might still amuse 
his fancy, he evidently shrank from 
the reality ever after. 

Canada increased his poetical 
sketches. He wrote some spirited Odes ' 
on its stern landscape, and some bitter 
lines on the United States, in revenge 
for its extinction of his dreams. But, 
with America, he left all revolution 
behind him, and never more cast a 
“longing, lingering look” on the 
subversion of thi-ones. 

On his return to Europe, he found 
it necessary to consider into what 
new path he was to turn. He had 
long left the hope of shining on the 
bench; office was now closed upon 
him; authorship was his only re¬ 
source ; and to authorship ho turned 
with all the quickness of his nature, 
sharpened by the Roman’s 
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The coi tion became more impor- 
tmit to him, from his having made a 
disinterested match; and, In the spirit 
of a poet, been contented to take 
beauty as the marriage portion. He 
now retired into the country, and 
prepared for a life of vigorous author¬ 
ship. In this choice, he evidently 
consulted his immediate cLrcumstauccs 
move than the natural direction of lus 
mind. Such a man was made for 
cities; all his habits were social, and 
he must have languished for society. 
The cooing of doves and the songs 
of nightingales were not the music 
to accompany such verses as these— 

Fly not yet, ’tis just the hour, 

When pleasure, like the midnight flower. 

That scorns the eye of vulgar light. 

Begins to bloom for sons of night. 

And maids who love the moon.” 

Wc can imagine the look of raolan- 
choly with which, after having finished 
his stanzas, hloorc gave a moonlight 
glance to the woods and wilds, as he 
.stood at his cottage door, and thought 
of the lively scenes nt that moment 
glittering in Loudon. Solitude may 
be the place of the philosopher, and 
universities the stronghold of science; 
but, for the knowledge of life, the 
play of character, the vigour of manly 
competitd!rship, and even the variety 
of views, events, and character, which 
make the true materiids of the jioctic 
i’aculty, association with our kind is in¬ 
dispensable. The poet in retirement 
either becomes the worship of a circle 
of women, who pamper him with pane¬ 
gyric, untilJio degenerates into silli¬ 
ness ; or, living alone, becomes the • 
worse thing—a worshipper of himself. 
Like a garrison cut off from its sup¬ 
plies, he lives ou short allowance of 
ideas; like a hermit, thinks his rags 
' sanctity, and his nonsense Oracles; 
or, like Robinson Crusoe, imagines 
his geese conversiblc, and his island 
an empire. 

It is true, that Moore suffered less 
from this famine of poetic food than 
most of his race. His buoyancy of 
spirit never lost sight wholly of Lon¬ 
don, and his annual visit to the con¬ 
certs and conversations of Berkeley 
Square, and other scenes of high life, 

' refreshed his recollections. But 
when he tells us that Lalla Hoolth 
was written “ amid the snows of two 
• or three Derbyshire winters,” and, in a 
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phraseology which seems like apolo¬ 
gising to himself for this exile, talks 
of his “being enabled by that con- 
cenlration of thought, which retirement 
alone can give, to call up around him 
some of the sunniest of his Eastern 
scenes,” the very toil and turgidity 
of the language show ns that he felt 
himself in the wrong place. In fact, 
now that naked necks, tnrned-down 
shirt-collars, and dishevelled hair, no 
longer make poets a la Byron—when 
evert the white waistcoats of Young 
England are no longer proof of chi¬ 
valry—wc wish to save the innocent 
hearts and fantastic heads of the ris¬ 
ing generation from the experiment 
which Don Quixote performed so 
little to the satisfaction of Sancho 
Panza in the desert. We never 
lieard of a great poet living a hundred 
miles from a meti’opolis. Contignity 
to the world of men and women was 
essential. All the leaders of the 
tribe lived as near London as they 
could. Cowley lived within a walk, 
Pope within a drive, Milton within 
sight, of the walls—Shakspeare saw 
London Bridge every day of his life— 
Drydeii lived in the Grecian Coftcc- 
honse—Byron, with his own good¬ 
will, never would have stirred out of 
Bond Street; and when the news¬ 
papers and Doctors’ Commons at 
length drove him abroad, he nestled 
down in Venice, instead of singing 
among the slopes of the Apennines, 
or acting distraction among the i)in- 
nacles of the Alps. It is even not 
improbable that the - last few and 
melancholy years of Moore’s life owed 
some of their depression to the weari¬ 
ness of this unnatural solitude. 

On his return from America in 
1803, we lose sight of him for a wliile. 
He was then probably harassed by 
government transactions connected 
with his luckless appointment; but 
iri 1805 he gave unhappy evidence of 
his revival by the publication of 
Poems hy Mr Thomas Little. 

'Wc have no desire to speak of this 
work. Perhaps “ his poverty, but 
not his will,’’ was in fault. Ilg made 
some kind of apology at the time, by 
attributing the performance “to an 
imagination which had become tlic 
slave of the passions;” and subse¬ 
quently he made the better apology 
of excluding it from his collected 
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volumes. Yet, la this work, he did 
less harm to society than injustice to 
himself. The graver classes, of coarse, 
repelled it at once; the fashionable 
world took but little notice of a book 
which could not be laid in their 
drawing-rooms; and the profligate 
could be but little excited It its 
babyisms, for Moore’s amatory poems 
were always babyish. They wanted, 
in a remarkable degi'ec, the fervency 
of passion. They prattled rather 
than felt: they babbled of lips and 
eyes like an impudent child; their 
Cupid was always an Urchin, and the 
urchin was .always in the nursery. 
His verses of this school were flowing, 
but they never rose above prettiness; 
they never exhibited love in its living 
reality—in its seriousness and power 
—its madness of the brain, and ab¬ 
sorption of the soul—its overwhelm¬ 
ing rjiptures, and its terrible despair. 
There is a deeper sense of the tvutli 
and nature of passion in a single 
ballad of Burns than in all the ama¬ 
tory poems that Moore ever wrote. 

'I’he injustice to himself consisted 
in his thus leaving it in the hands of 
every stranger, to connect the life of 
the man with the licentiousness of the 
author. Yet we have never heard 
that his life was other than decorous; 
his conversation certainly never of¬ 
fended general society—his manners 
were polished—and wo believe that 
his mind was at all times innocent of 
evil intention. Still, these ' poems 
threw a long shade on the gentle 
lustre of his fame. 

He now fell under the lash of the 
Edinburgh Review, never more stern¬ 
ly, and seldom so justly, exercised. 
IVfoorc indignantly sent a message to 
the editor. Jeffrey, refusing to give 
np the name of the Zoilus in dis¬ 
guise, accepted the message, and the 
parties met. Fortunately some friend, 
with more sense than either, sent 
also his message, but it was to the 
Bow Street magistrates, and the belli¬ 
gerents- were captured on the field. 
In conveying the instruments of wav 
to Bow Street, the bullets had fallen 
out; and this circumstance was, ot 
course, too comic to be forgotten by 
the wits. The press shot forth its 
epigi'ams, the point of which was the 
harmlessness of the hostilities. It 
was observed— • 

voi.. i-xxi.—HO. ccccxxxix. 


‘'That the pistols were leadl^ 

Is no sort of news, 

For ifo/il.'-cartridgo should always 
Be fired at licviews." 

We transcribe but another squib. 

“ A Scotchman and Irishman went out to 
fight, 

Botli equal in fierceness, both equal rn 
fright; 

Not a pin, 'twixt the heroes, in valour to 
choose. 

The son of the Uchnors, and son of the 
Muse.” 

The whole affair was an illustration 
of the barbaric absurdity of duelling. 
J.ord Brougham was subsequently 
supposed to be the layer on of the 
critical lash. If Jeffrey had given 
him up, Moore would have shot him 
if he could; and if Brougham had 
survived, he would have shot Jeffrey. 
Tims, two of the cleverest men of 
their day might have bccu victims to 
the bastard chivalry of the nineteenth 
century. How Moore himself would 
have fared in the fray, no one can 
tell; but being as honourably savage 
as any of his cfiuutrymen, and as un- 
tameable as a tigcr-cat, he would cer¬ 
tainly have shot somebodj', or got 
pistolled himself. 

His next work was an opera. This 
attempt dfd not encourage him in trial 
of the stage. It had but a brief ex¬ 
istence. Moore, though lively, was 
not a wit; and though inventive, was 
not dramatic. The inimitable “ Du¬ 
enna” of the inimitable glieridan has 
expelled all Opera from the English 
stage, by extinguishing all rivalry. 

But a broader opportunity .now 
spread before him. A musical col¬ 
lector in Ireland had compiled a vo¬ 
lume of the Native melodies, which, 
though generally rude in science, and 
always accompanied by the most 
aboriginal versification, attracted 
some publicity. Moore, in his hap¬ 
piest hour, glanced over* these songs, 
and closed with the proposal of a pub¬ 
lisher in Ireland to write the poetry, 
and bring the melodies themselves into 
a civilised form. The latter object he 
effected by the assistance of Stevenson, 
an accomplished musician, and even a 
popular composer: the former might 
be safely intrusted to himself. 

It is to be remembered (though 
Ireland may bo w-roth to the bottom 
of its sensibilities) that Us mosk 
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’ remote magical pedigree falls witfiin 
the last century; that all beyond is 
shared with Scotland; and that the 
harmonies which Ossian shook from 
his harp, and which rang in the 
palaces of Fingal, and the nursing of 
liomulus and Bemus, have equal 
claims to authenticity. Beyond the 
last century, the claims of Ireland to 
music were disputed by Scotland; and 
there was a species of partnership in 
their popular airs. Bat the true musi¬ 
cian of Ireland was Carolan, a blind 
man who wandered about the houses 
of the country gentlemen, like Scott’s 
minstrel, except that his patriotism 
was less prominent than his love of 
eating and diiukiug. He thought 
more of pay than of Party, and 
limited his 2»lusc to her proper sub¬ 
jects—Love aud Wine. But he was 
a musician by nature, and therefore 
worth ten thousand by art; and the 
finest melodies in Moore's portfolio 
were the product of a mind which 
had no master, and no impulse but its 
genius. 

Time Jiad not weaned Moore from 
the absurdity of imagining that every 
rebel must be a hero, or that men 
^s'ho universally begged their lives, 
of dird by the rope, were the true 
regenerators of the country. His 
oai'ly connection with the Bmmett 
fli^rly had been diatrcssingly renewed 
by ihc execution of Robert Emn.i tt, 
Justly punished for a combination of 
folly and wdekednoss, perhaps without 
example in flic narratives of impotent 
convulsion. Emmett was a barrister, 
>lnigglii)g through the first difficulties 
of his difficult profession, when soine- 
boily left him a luckless legacy of five 
hundred pounds. He laid it all out 
in powder and placards, and resolved 
to ‘ make a Rebellion.” Without 
any one man of note to join him, 
without even any one patron or mem¬ 
ber of faction to give the slightest 
assistance, without any one hope but 
ill miracle^ he undertook to overthrow 
the Government, to crush the army, 
to extinguish the Constitution, to re¬ 
model the Aristocracy, to scourge the 
Church, to abolish the throne, and, 
having achieved these easy mat¬ 
ters, to place Mr Robert Emmett on 
the summit of Irish empire. 

Accordingly, he purchased a green 
“«oat with a pair of gold epaulettes; 
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rushed from a hovel in a back street, 
at the head of about fifty vagabonds 
with pikes; was met and beaten bl;; a 
party of yeomanry going to parade ; 
ran away with his army; hid himself 
in the vimnity of Hubiin for a few 
days; was hunted out, and was tried 
and Ranged. Those are the actual 
features of the transaction, where 
poetry has done its utmost to blazon 
the revolt, and partisanship has lav¬ 
ished its whole budget of lies on the 
heroism of the revolter; those are the 
facts, and the only facts, of Mr Robert 
Emmett’s revolution. 

Moore made his full advantage of 
the disturbances of the time; and it 
must be allow-ed that they w'onder- 
fully improved his poetry. Their 
strong reality gave it a strength wiiicU 
it never possessed before, and tin* 
imaginary poutings of b<'ys and girls 
were vividly exchanged lorthe imagi¬ 
nary grievan'^es of men. What can 
bo more animated than these lines:— 

“ Oh, foi‘ the swords of former time ! 

Oh, for the men who bore them ! 

When, armed for Itight, they stood sublime. 
And tyr.'intts crouched before them. 

When, pure yet, eio courts hc^nn 
Witli hoiionry t<> en.slave him, 

The he>>t honours •worn hy man, 

Were those which virtue gave him. 

Oh, for the swords, &c. ” 

Or this— 

f AMKNT. 

“Forget not the licld where they perished, 
The truest, the Wt ot the brave ! 

All go'ic, and the bright hope we cherished 
Gone with them, and quenched in their 
gr.ave. 

Oh, could we from Death but recover 
Those hearts ns they hounded before. 

In the face of liigh heaven to light over 
This combat for freedom once more.” 

The phrase used in the speeches of 
the late “ Agitator,” till it grew ridi¬ 
culous by the repetition, will be found 
in the following fine lines:— 

“ Remember thee 1 yes, while there's life in 
* this heart, ^ 

It shall never forget thee, all lorn as thou art, 
More dear in thy sorrow, thy gloom and thy 
showers, 

Thau the rest of the world iu their sunniest 
hours. 

Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glori¬ 
ous, and free. 

First flower of the eorth^ vmd first gent of the 
sea, ^ 
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* 1 might hail thee with prouder, with happier 

But, oh, could I love thee more deeply than 
now? 

No I thy chains, as they rankle, thy blood, as 
it runs, 

Bat make thee more painfully dear to thy 
sons. 

Whose hearts, like the young of the desert- 
bird’s nest, 

Drink love in each life-drop that flows &om 
thy breast.” 

It would be cmd to ask for the 
evidence of all this tyranny—a link of 
the chains that rankle on the limbs 
of Ireland, or a drop of the blood that 
80 perpetually oozes from her woumls. 
But poetry is privileged to bo as “iin- 
happy” as it pleases—to weep over 
sorrows unfclt by the world—and to 
fabricate wrongs, only to have the 
triumph of sweeping them away. 
We would tolerate half the ha¬ 
rangues of the Irish disturbers for 
one poet like Moore. 

Some of the most finished of those 
•verses were devoted to the memory 
of Emmett, and they could not have- 
been devoted to a subject more un¬ 
worthy of his poetry. In Ireland, 
for the last five hundred years, every 
fault, folly, and failure of the nation 
is laid to the charge of England. 
The man who invents a “grievance” is 
sure to bo popular; but if he is to 
achieve the supreme triumph of po¬ 
pularity, he must fasten his grievance 
on the back of England; and if he 
pushes his charge into practice, and 
is ultimately banished or hanged, he 
is canonised in the popular caleiidf-r 
of patriotism. This absurdity, equally 
nnaccountable and incurable, actually 
places Emmett in the rank of the 
Wallaces and Koscinskos;—thus de¬ 
grading men of conduct and courage, 
encountering great hazards for great^ 
principles, with a selfish simpleton, a 
trifler with conspiracy, and a runaway 
from the first sight of the danger 
which he himself had created. Moore’s 
hero j^as a feeble romancer; his ma- 
tionai regenerator a street rioter; 
and his patriotic statesman merely a 
giddy gambler, who staked his pittan i 
on a silly and solitary throw for su¬ 
premacy, and Saw his stake swept 
away by the policeman I. Totally 
foolish as Ireland has ever been in 
her pbUtics, she onght to be most 
ashamed of this display before the 


world—of inaugurating tlfis atrijiling- 
revolntionist, this fagitive cbampioii, 
this milk-and-water Jacobin, ftniong 
hor claims to the homage of posterity. 
Yet this was the personage on whose 
death Moore wrote these* touching 
lines:— 

0 breathe uot hiH name, let it sleep in the 
shade, 

Where cold and unhonoured his relics are 
laid; 

Sad, silent, and dark, be the tears that we 
shed, 

As the nigift-dew that falls on the grass o’er 
his head. 

But the night-dew that falls, though in silence 
it weeps. 

Still brightens with verdure the grave ivhere 
he sleeps. 

And the tear that we shed, though in secret 
it rolls, 

Shall long keep his memory green in our 
souls.” 

On the death of the celebrated 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, some of 
his Notes and Manuscripts were put 
into Moore’s hands, and the alli¬ 
ance constituted by the Whiggism of 
both was presumed to insure a satis¬ 
factory tribute to the remembrance 
of perhaps the most gifted man of 
the age. But their Whiggism was 
different; Sheridan’s was party, and 
Moore’s was prejudice. Sheridan had 
put on and off his Whiggism, with 
the grave affectation, or the sarcastic 
ease, bf one who knew its worthless¬ 
ness; Moore adopted it with the’sim- 
plicity of ignorance, and the blind 
passion of the native character. The 
result was, a biography that pleased 
no one. Those whom Sheridan had 
laahcd in the House of Commons, 
thought that It was too laudatory; 
while his admirers charged it with 
injustice. However, to those who 
cared nothing for the partisanship of 
cither, the volume was amusing, occa¬ 
sionally eloquent, though less anec- 
dotical than was to bo expeoted from 
a career almost one anecdote from 
the beginning. On the whole, it sus¬ 
tained Moore’s reputation. 

His Life ofByron^ at a later period, 
li'ad an increased popularity. The 
subject was singularly difficult; 
Byron had provoked a quarrel with 
the world, and was prond of the pro¬ 
vocation. He had led a career of 
private petulance;, which was deeply 
offensive to individuals, and he dis¬ 
claimed all respect for those higher 
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decorums Vliich society demands, the novelty of Indian romance, ex- ’ 
The power of his verse had thrown a cited public curiosity, and the volume 
shield over the living poet, but a found its way into every drawing- 
.severe tribunal apparently awaited room, and finally _ rested in every 
the dead. Moore accomplished his library. Bnt there its course endedf 
task with dexterity, judicious selec- the glitter which at flrat dazzled, at 
tion, and still more judicious sup- length exhausted, the public eye. We 
pression, were exercised ; and he was might as well look with unwearied 
enabled to produce a performance at delight on a piece of tissue, and be 
ouco faithful to the fame of the dead, satisfied with vividness of colour, in 


aud free from insult to the living. 

A more reluctant glance must be 
given to Moore’s politicidl writings. 
In this unhappy digression from the 
natural pursuits of a poet, Moore 
showed all the monomania of the 
Irish Papist. England is now fami¬ 
liar with the singular contradiction of 
fact to phrase, which exists in nil the 
partisanship of Ireland. The first 
principle of the modern orator in Ire¬ 
land is a reckless defiance of the 
common sense of mankind ; facts fiy 
before him, and truths are trampled 
under his heel. In the most insolent 
challenges to the law, he complains 
that he is tongue-tiefj; in the most 
extravagant license of libel, he com¬ 
plains of oppression; and in the most 
daring outrage against authority, he 
complains that he is a slave ! Sum- 
ihouicg public‘meetings for the pur¬ 
pose of extinguishing the Government, 
and summoning them with impunity, 
he pronounces the Government to bo 
a tyrant, and the land a dungeon. 
The reader who would conceive the 
condition of.Ireland from its Papist 
speakers must think that he is listen¬ 
ing to the annals of Norfolk Island, 
or the mysteries of a French oubliette. 
Moore’s politics shared the monomania 
of his Popish countrymen. 

But he suddenly turned to more 
congenial objects, and produced his 
popular poem of TmUo Itoohh. The< 
scenery of India gave full oppor¬ 
tunity tp the luxuriance of his style; 
the wildness of Indian adventure, and 


place of vividne.ss of form. Moore’s 
future fame will depend on his Na¬ 
tional Melodies. 

He received large sums for some of 
his volumes; but what are occasional 
successes, -when their products must 
be expanded over a life! Ho always 
expressed h iraself as in narrow circum¬ 
stances, and his retired mode of liv¬ 
ing seemed to justify the expression. 
Towards the close of his days, his 
friend the Marquis of Lansdownc 
obtained for him a pension of ^£300 
a-ycar. But he had not long enjoyed 
this important accession to his in¬ 
come before his faculties began to fail/ 
Ilis memory was the first to give way; 
he lingered, in increasing decay, for 
about two years, till on the 2 Gth of Feb¬ 
ruary he died, at the age of nearly 72. 

His funeral took place in a neigh¬ 
bouring churchyard, where one of 
his daughte*B was buried. It was so 
strictly and so unnecessarily private 
that but two or three persons at¬ 
tended, of the many who, we believe, 
would have willingly paid the last 
respect to his remains. 

Thus has passed away a great poet 
from the world—a man whose man¬ 
ners added grace to every circle in 
which he moved—animation to the 
gay, and sentiment to the refined. If 
England holds his remains, Ireland is 
the heir of his fame; and if she has a 
sense of gratitude, she will give some 
public testimonial of her homage to 
the geuius which has given another 
ray to the lustre of her name. 
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It is not an nncommou crotchet 
amongst benevolent men to maintain 
that 'wickedness is necessarily a sort 
of insanity, and that nobody would 
make a violent start ont of the straight 
path unless stung to such disorder by 
a bee in his bonnet. Certainly, when 
some very clever, well-educated per¬ 
son, like onr friend, Randal Leslie, 
acts upon the fallacious principle that 
“ roguery is the best policy,” it is 
curious to see how many points he 
has in common with the insane: what 
over-cunning—^what irritable restless¬ 
ness—^what suspicions belief that the 
rest of the world are in a conspiracy 
against him, which it requires all his 
wit to balUe and turn to his own pro¬ 
per aggrandisement and profit. Per¬ 
haps some of my readers may have 
thought that I have represented Ran¬ 
dal as unnaturally far-fetched in bis 
schemes, too wire-drawn and subtle 
in his speculations; yet that is com¬ 
monly the case with very refining 
intellects, when they choose to play 
the knave;—it helps to disguise from 
themselves the ugliness of their ambi¬ 
tion, just as a philosopher delights in 
the ingenuity of some metaphysical 
process, which ends in what plain 
men call “ atheism,” who would "be 
infinitely shocked and ofiFended if ho 
were entitled an atheist. As I have 
somewhere said or implied before, it 
is difficult for us dull folks to conceive 
the glee which a wily br^iu takes in 
the exercise of its own ingenuity. 

Having premised thus much on be¬ 
half of the “ Natural” in Randal 
Leslie’s character, I must here fly off 
to say. a word or two on the agency 
in human life exercised by a passion 
rarely seen without a mask in our 
dcbouuair and civilised age—I meai 
Hate. 

In the good old days of our fore¬ 
fathers, when plain speaking and hard 
blows were in fashion—when a man 
had his heart at the tip of his tongue, 
and four feet of sharp iron dangling' 
at his side. Hate played an honest, 


open part in the theatre of the world. 
In fact, when we read history, it 
seems to have “ starred it” on the 
stage. But now, where is IlateV— 
who ever sees its face? Is it that 
smiling, good-tempered creature, that 
presses you by the hand so cordially? 
or that dignified figure of state that 
calls you its “ right honourable friend?” 
Is it that bowing, grateful depen¬ 
dant?—is it that soft-eyed Amaryllis? 
Ask not, guess not; you will only 
know it to be Hate when the poison 
is in your cup, or the poniard in 
your breast. In the Gothic ago, grim 
Humour painted “ the Dance of 
Deathin our polished century, 
some sardonic wit should give us 
“ tho Masquerade of Hate.” 

Certainly, the counter-passion be¬ 
trays itself with ease to our gaze. 
Love is rarely ahypocrite. But Hate— 
how detect, and how gdard against it? 
It Inrks where you least suspect it; 
it is created by causes that you can tho 
least foresee; and Civilisation mul¬ 
tiplies its varieties, whilst it favours 
its disguise; for Civilisation increases 
the number of contending interests, 
and Refluement renders more suscep¬ 
tible to the least irritation-the cuticle 
of Self-Love. But Hate comes covertly 
forth from some self-interest we have 
crossed, or some self-love we have 
wounded; and, dullards that we are, 
how seldom wc arc awai'e of our 
offence! You may be hated by a man 
yon have never seen in your life ; you 
may bo hated as often by one yon 
have loaded with benefits ;—yon may 
so walk as not to tread on a worm ; 
but yon must sit fast on your easy- 
chair till you are carried out to your 
bier, if yon would be sure not to tread 
on some snake of a foe. But, then, 
what harm does tho Hate do ns ? 
Very often tho harm is as unseen by 
the world as the hate is unrecognised 
by us. It may come on us, unawares, 
in some solitary byway of our life; 
strike us in our unsuspecting privacy; 
thwart us in someblessed hopewehave 
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never told to another: for the moment 
the world sees that it is Hate that 
strikes us, its worst power of mischief 
is gone. 

We have a great many names for 
the same passion—Envy, Jealousy, 
Spite, Projudico, Rivalry; bat they' 
are so many synonyms for the one old 
heathen demon. When the death¬ 
giving shaft of Apollo sent the plagne 
to some unhappy Achsean, it did not 
nmcli matter to the victim whether 
the god were called Helios or Sinin- 
theiia. 

No man yon ever met in the world 
seemed more raised above the malice 
of Hate than Audley Egertou: even 
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in the hot war of politics he had 
scarcely atporsonal foe; and in pri¬ 
vate life he kept himself so aloof and 
apart from others that he was littl 
known, save by the benefits the wasti- 
of his wealth conferred. ’hat the 
hate of any one could reach the 
austere statesman on his hi -h pin • 
nacle of esteem,—you w'ould have 
smiled at the idea! But Hate is now, 
as it ever has been, an actual Power 
amidst “ the Varieties of Life ;' anti, 
in spite of bars to the door, and po¬ 
licemen in the street, no one ..an i)*' 
said to sleep in safety w'hile there 
wakes the eye of a single foe. 


(;n\p''Eii II. 


The glory of Bond Street is no 
more. The title of Bond Street 
Lounger has faded from our lips. Jn 
vain the crow'd of equipages and the 
blaze of shops ; the repown of Bond 
Street was in its pavement—its.pedes- 
trians. Art thou old enough, O 
reader 1 *o remember the Bond Street 
Loniiger and his incomparable genera¬ 
tion ? For my‘part, I can just recall 
the uecUne of the grand era. *It was 
on its wane when, in the ambition of 
boyhood, 1 first began to mu.^o upon 
high'neckcloths and Wellington boots. 
But the ancient Jtnbituf'ft —the mot/ni 
nominis umbra — contemporaries of 
Brumraell in his zenith—boon com¬ 
panions of George JV. in his regency 
—still haunted the spot. Fixira four 
to six ip the hot month of June, they 
sauntered stately to and fro, looking 
somewhat mournful even then—fore¬ 
boding tlic extinction of their race. 
The Bond Street Lounger was rarely 
seen alone: ho was a social animal, 
and walked arm in arm with his 
fellow-man. He did not seem bora 
for the cares of these ruder times; 
not made was he for an age in which 
F'insbury returns members to Parlia¬ 
ment. He loved his small talk; and 
never since then, has talk been so 
plaaeingly small. Your true Bond 
titreet Lounger liad a very dissipated 
/ook. His yonth had been spent with 
heroes who loved their bottle. He 
himscif had perhaps supped with 
Sheridan. He was by nature a spend¬ 
thrift: you saw it in the roll of his 


■walk. Men who make money rarely 
saunter ; men who save money rarely 
swagger. But .saunter and swagger 
both iinitpd to stamp puodkjal on 
the Bond Street Lounger. And so 
familiar as he was with his own set, 
and so amusingly supercilions with 
the vulgar residues of mortals wliose 
taccs were strange to Bond Street. 
But lie is gone. The world, though 
sadder for bis loss, still strives to do 
its best without him ; and our young 
men, now-a-days, attend to model 
cottages, and incline to Tractariauism 
—I moan those young men who are 
quiet and harmless, as a Bond Street 
Lounger was of old —redeant Saturniu 
regna. Still tiie place, to an unre- 
fledting eye, lias its brilliancy and 
bustle. But it is a thoroughfare, not 
a lounge. And adown the thorough¬ 
fare, .somewhat before the hour when 
tlie throng is thickest, passed two 
gentlemen of an appearance exceed¬ 
ingly out of keeping witn the place. 
Yet both bad the air of men pretend¬ 
ing to aristocracy—an old-world air 
of respectability and stake in the 
coimtry, and t’liurcb-and-Stateism. 
The burlier of the two was even 
ratiier a beau in his way. He had first 
learned to dress, indeed, when Bond 
Street was at its acme, and Brummelt 
in his pride. He still retained in 
his garb the fashion of his youth; only 
what then had spoken of the town^ 
now betrayed the life of the country. 
His neckcloth ample and high, and of 
snowy whiteness, set off to comely 
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advanta^ a face smootb-sbaven, 
and of clear, florid huee; bis coat of 
royal bine, with buttons in which you 
might have seen yonrseif vehtti in 
speculum^ was, rather jauntily, but¬ 
toned across a waist that spoke of 
lusty middle age, free from the ambi¬ 
tion, the avarice, and tlie anxieties 
that fret Londoners into threadpapers; 
his smallclothes of greyish drab, loose 
at the thigh and tight at the knee, 
were made by BruinmeH’s own 
brecches-makor, and the gaiters to 
match (thrust half-way down the 
calf) had a manly dandyism that 
would have done honour to the beau- 
ideal of a county member. The pro¬ 
fession of this gentleman’s companion 
was unmistakable — the shovel-hat, 
the clerical cut of the coat, the neck¬ 
cloth without collar, that seemed 
made for its accessory—the baud, and 
something very decorous, yet very 
mild, in the whole mien of this per¬ 
sonage, all spoke of one who was 
every inch the gentleman and the 
parson. 

“ No,” said the portlier of these 
two persona—“no, 1 can’t say 1 
like Frank's looks at all. There’s 
certainly something, on hU mind. 
However, I suppose it will be all out 
this evening.” 

“ lie dines with you at your hotel, 
•Squire? Well, you must be kind to 
him. We can’t put old heafds upon 
young shoulders.’’ 

1 don’t object to his head being 
young,” returned the S<iuire ; “ but I 
wish he had a little of Randal Leslie’s 
good sense in it. £ see how it will 
end: I must take him back into the 
country; and if he wants occupation, 
why, 1)0 shall keep the hounds, and 
I’ll put him into Brooksby farm.” 

“ As for the hounds,” replied the 
Parson, “ hounds necessitate horsc.s ; 
and I think more mischief comes to a 
young man of spirit, from the stables, 
titan from any other place in dlie 
world. They ought to be exposed 
fi-om the pulpit, those stables!” added 
Mr Dale.thoughtiilly; “see whai 
they entailed upon Nimrod! But 
agriculture is a healthful and noble 
pursuit, honoured by saci*ed nations, 
and cherished by the greatest men. in 
classical times. For instance, the 
Athenians were— ” 

“ Bother the Athenians! ” cried the 


Squire irreverently; “^yoB need not 
go so far back for art examplet It is 
enough for a Hazeldean that bis father 
and his grandfather and his great¬ 
grandfather all farmed before him; 
and a devilish deal better, I take it, 
than any of those musty old Athe¬ 
nians—no offence to them. But I’ll 
tell you one thing, Parson—a m?Ji, 
to farm well, and live in the country, 
should have a wife; it is half the 
battle,” 

“ As to a battle, a man who is mr,r- 
rled is pretty sure of half, though not 
always the better half, of it,” answered 
the Parson, w'ho seemed peculiarly 
facetious that day. “ Ah, Squire, £ 
wish I could think Mrs Hazeldeau 
right in her conjecture!—you would 
have the prettiest daughter-in-law in 
the three kingdoms. And I think, if I 
could have a good talk with the young 
lady apart from her father, we could 
remove the only objection I know to 
the marriage. Those Popish errors—” 

“ Ah, very .true t ” cried the Squire; 
“ that Pope sticks hard in my gizzard. 
I could excuse her being a foreigner, 
and uot having, I suppose, a shilling 
in her pocket—bless her handsome 
face !—but to bo worshipping images 
in her room iu-stead of going to the 
parish cliurch, tliat will never do. 
But you think you could talk her out 
of the P^ipe, and into the fa'mily 
pew ? ” 

“ Why, T conld have ‘talked her 
father out of the Pope, only, when ho 
had not a word to say for himself, he 
bolted out of the window. Youth is 
more, ingeftuous in confessing its er¬ 
rors.” 

“lown,” said the Squire, “thatboth 
Harry and I had a favourite notion 
of ours, till this Italian girl got into 
onr heads. l)o you know we both 
took a great fancy to Randal’s little 
sister—jtretty, biu.shing, English-faced 
girl as ever you saw. And it went to 
Harry’s good heart to see her so 
neglected by that silly, fidgetty mo¬ 
ther of hers, her hair hanging about 
her ears ; and 1 thought it would be 
a fine way to bring Randal and Frank 
more together, and enable mo to do 
something for Randal himselt—a good 
boy, with Hazeldean blood in his 
veins. But Violante is so handsome, 
that 1 don’t wonder at the boss’s 
choice ; and then it is our fault—we 
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let them see so much of each other, 
as children. However, I should be 
very angry if Rickeybockey had been 
playing sly, and running away from 
the Casino in order to give Frank an 
opportunity to carry on a clandestine 
intercourse with his daughter.” 

“I don’t think that would be like 
Riccabocca; more like him to x'un 
•away in order to deprive Frank of 
the best of all occasions to- court Vio- 
lanto, if he so desired; for where 
could he see more of her than at the 
•Casino ? " 

Squiue,—“ That’s well put. Con¬ 
sidering he was only a foreign doctor, 
and, for aught we know, went about 
in a caravan, ho is a gentlemanlike 
fellow, that Rickeybockey. I speak of 
people as I lind them. Rut what is 
your notion about Frank ? I see you 
don’t think ho is in love with Vio- 
lante, after all. Out with it, man; 
speak plain.” 

Paiison.—“ Since you so urge me, 
I own I do not think him in love with 
her; neither does ray Carry, who is 
nncomnonly shrewd in such mat¬ 
ters.” 

SariRE.— “Your Carry, indeed I— 
as if she were half as shrewd as my 
•Harry. Carry—nonsense! ” 

Pau-sox, (ivddeuing.)—“ I don’t 
want to make invidious remarks; but, 
jMr 'Hazeldean, when you sneer at 
ray Cany, I should not be a man if I 
did not say that— ” 

Sqi'ike, (intenupting.)—“She was 
a good little w’oraan enough ; but to 
cornp.arc her to my llariy ! ” 

Par.'^ox.—“X don’t compare her to 
your Harry; I don’t compare her to 
any woman in England, sir. But 
you are losing your temper, Mr 
Hazeldean 1 ” 

Squike.—“ I! ” 

Paksox.—“A nd people are star¬ 
ing at yon, Mr Hazeldean. For de¬ 
cency’s sake, compose yourself, and 
change the subject. We are just at 
the Albany. I hope that wc shall 
not find poor Captain Higginbotham 
ns ill as lie represents himself in his 
lettei-. Ah! is it possible ? No, it 
cannot be. Look—look!" 

SciciRE.—“ Where—what—where? 
'Don’t pinch so hard. Bless mo, do 
yon see a ghost ? ” 

♦Parson “There—the gentleman 

in black! ” 


Squire. —“ Gentleman in black! 
What!—in broad daylight! Non¬ 
sense ! ” 

Here the Parson made a spring 
forward, and, catching the arm of die 
person in question, who himself had 
stopped, and was gazing intently on 
the pair, exclaimed— 

“ Sir, pardon ibo ; bnt it not your 
name Fairfield? Ah, it is Leonard 
—it is—my dear, dear bo> I What 
joy I So altered, so impn /ed, hut 
still the samo honest fa^e. Squire, 
come here—yonr old friend, Leonard 
Fairfield.” 

“ And he wanted to persuade me,’ 
said the Squire, shaking Leonard 
heartily by the hand, “ that yon 
were the gentleman in black; but, in¬ 
deed, lie has been in strange huraonrs 
niul tantrums all the morning. Well, 
Master Lenny; why, you are grown 
quite a gentleman ! The world thrives 
with you—oh ! I suppose you arc 
hcad-garduucr to some grandee.” 

“Not that, sir,” said Leonard smil¬ 
ing. “But the world has thriven 
with me at last, though not without 
some rough usage at starting. Ah, 
Mr Dale, yon can little guess how 
often I liave thought of you and your 
discourse on Knowledge; and, what 
is more, how I have lived to feel the 
truth of yonr words, and to bless the 
lesson.” 

Parson, (much touched and flat¬ 
tered.)—“1 expected nothing less of 
yon, Leonard; you were always a lad 
of great sense, and sound jiulgmcnt. 
So yon have thought of my little dis¬ 
course on Knowledge, have you ? ” 

Squire. — “Hang knowledge! f 
have reason to hate the word. It 
burned down three ricks of mine; 
the finest ricks you ever set eyes on, 
m Fairfield.” 

Parson. —“ That was not know¬ 
ledge, Squire; that was ignorance." 

Squire. —“Ignorance! The deuce 
it was. I’ll just appeal to you, Mr 
Fairfield. We have been having 
sad riots in the shire, and the ring¬ 
leader was just iSWich another lad as 
you were! ” 

Leonard. — “I am very much 
obliged to you, Mr Hazeldean. In 
what respect? ” 

Squire. —“ Why, he was a village 
genius, and always reading some 
cursed little tract or other ; and got 
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mighty discontented with King, Lords, 
and Commons, I suppose, and went 
abont talking of the wrongs of the 
poor, and the crimes of the rich, till, 
by Jove, sir, the whole mob rose one 
day with pitchforks and sickles, and 
smash Avent Farmer Smart’s thrash- 
ing'machines; and on the same night 
my ricks Avere on fire. We caught 
the rogues, and they were all tried; 
but the poor deluded laboni'ers were 
let olf Avith a short imprisonment. 
The village genius, thank lieavcn, is 
sent packing to Botany Bay ” 

LKONAno.—“ But, did his books 
teach him to burn ricks, and smash 
machines ? ” 

PAitsoN.—“ No; lie said quite the 
contrary, and declared that he had 
no hand in those misdoings.” 

SqiriuK.—“But he Avas proved to 
have excited, with his wiki talk, the 
boobies who had! ’Gad, sir, there 
Avas a hypocritical Quaker once, Avho 
said to his enemy, ‘ I can’t shed thy 
blood, friend, but I Avill hold thy head 
under water till thou art droAvned.’ 
And so there is a set of demagogical 
felloAvs, Avho keep calling out, ‘ Far¬ 
mer This is an oppressor, and Squire 
That is a vampire 1 But no violence I 
Don’t smash their machines, don’t 
burn their ricks! Moral force, and a 
curse ou all tyi'ants 1 ’ W ell, and if 
poor TIodgo thinks moral force is all 
my eye, and that the recommenda¬ 
tion is to be read backivards, in the 
ilcvil’s Avay of reading the Lord’s 
Prayer, 1 shoidd like to know which 
of the tAvo ought to go to Botany 
Bay—Hodge avIio comes out like a 
man, if he thinks he is wronged, or 
’tothcr sneaking chap, avIio makes 
nso of his knoAvledgc to keep himself 
out of the scrape?” 

Pauson. —“It may be very trnc ; 
but Avhcu I saw that poor fellow at 
the bar, with his intelligent face, and 
heard his bold clear defence, and 
thought of all his hard struggles for 
knowledge, and how they had ended, 
because he forgot that knoAvledgc is 
like fire, and mustiliot be thrown 
amongst flax — why, I could have 
given my right hand to save h'im. 
And, oh Squire, do you remember 
his poor mother’s shriek of despair 
when ho AV'as sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion for life— I hear it nowl And 
Avhat, Leonard—Avhat do you think 


had misled him ? At the bottom of 
all the mischief was a Tinker's bag. 
You cannot forget Sprott ? ” 

Leonard. — “ Tinker’s bag! — 
Sprott! ” 

Squire. — “That rascal, sir, was 
the hardest fellow to nab you could 
possibly conceive; as full of quips 
and quirks as an Old Bailey law¬ 
yer. But we managed to bring it 
home to him. Lord! his bag was 
choke-full of tracts against every mai; 
who had a good coat on his back; 
and as if that Avas not enough, cheek 
by jowl with the tracts Avere Incifers, 
contrived on a ne tv principle, for teach¬ 
ing my ricks the theory of spontaneous 
combustion. The labourers bought 
the lucifers—” 

Parson. —“And the poor village 
genius bought the tracts." 

Squire. — “All headed Avith a 
motto — ‘ To tesich the AA’orklng- 
classcs that knowledge is power.’ So 
that I was right in saying that kuoAv- 
ledge had burn]; my ricks ; knowledge 
inflamed the village genius, the vil¬ 
lage genius inflamed fellows more 
ignorant than himself, and they in¬ 
flamed my stackyard. lIoAvever, ' 
lucifers, tracts, village genius, and 
Sprott, are all off to Botany Baj'; 
and the shir^has gone on much tlic 
better for it. So no more of your 
knowledge for me, begging your 
pardon, Mr Fairfield. Such uncom¬ 
monly fine ricks as mine were, too I 
I declare, Parson, you arc looking as 
if you felt pity for Sprott; and I 
saw you, indeed, Avhispering to him 
as he was taken out of court.” 

Parson, (looking sheepish.) — 

“ Indeed, Squire, I was only asking 
him what had become of his donkey, 
an nuoffending creature.” 

Squire. — “ Unoffending! Upset 
me amidst a thistle-bed in my 
own village green. I remember it. 
Well, what <lid he say /tad become 
the donkey ? ” 

Parson. —“He said but one word; 
but that showed all the vindictiveness 
of his disposition. He said it with a 
horrid Avink, that made my blood 
run cold. ‘ What’s become of your 
poor donkey?’ said I, aud he an¬ 
swered —” 

Squire. —“Go on. He answer¬ 
ed —” 

Parson. —“ ‘ Sausages.’ ” 
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Squiuk. —“Sausages! Like enough; 
and sold to the poor; and that's what 
the poor will come to if they listen to 
such revolutionising villains. Sau¬ 
sage I Donkey sausages!—(spitting) 
—'Tis as bad as eating one another; 
perfect cannibalism.” 

Leonard, who had been thrown 
into grave thought by the history 
of Sprott and the village genius, 
now pressing the Panson’s hand, 
asked permission to wait on him 
before Mr Dale quitted London ; and 
was about to withdraw, when the 
Parson, gently detaining him, said— 

“ No; don’t leave me yet, Leonard 
—1 have 30 much to ask yon, and to 
talk about. I shall be at leisure 
shortly. We arejiist now going to call 
on a relation of the Squire’s, whom 
you must recollect, I am sure—Cap¬ 
tain Higginbotham—Barnabas Hig¬ 
ginbotham. He is very poorly.” 

“ And I aril sure he would take it 
kind in you to call too,” said the 
Squire wdth great good-nature.” 

LBO^Aftt).—“ Nay, sir, would not 
that be a great liberty? ” 

Squire —“ Liberty! To ask a poor 
sick gentleman how he is ? Nonsen.se. 
And E say, sir, perhaps, as no doubt 
you have been living in town, and 
know more of new-faj^ded notions 
than I do—perhaps you can tell us 
whether or not it irf all humbug, that 
new way of doctoring people ? ” 

“ What iTew way, sir ? There are 
so many.” 

“ Are there ? Polka in London do 
look uncommonly sickly. But my 
poor cousin (he was never a Solo¬ 
mon) has got hold, he says, of a 
homey—homely—What’s the word, 
Parson ? ” 

Parson. —“ Homoeopathist." 

Squire. —“That’s it I You see the 
Captain went to livcwdth one Sharpo 
Currie, a relation who had a great deal 
of money, and very little liver;—made 
the one, and left much of the other in 
Ingee, you understand. The Captain 
had expectations of the money. Very 
natural, I dare say ; but Lord, sir! 
what do yon think has happened ? 
Sharpe Currie has done him ! Would 
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not die, sir; got back bis liver, and 
the Captain has lost his own. 
Strangest thing you ever beard. And 
then the ungrateful old Nabob has 
dismissed the Captain, saying, ‘He 
can’t bear to have invalids about him; ^ 
and is going to marry, and I have 
no donbt will have children by the 
dozen 1 ” 

Parson.— “ It was in Germany, 
at one of the Spas, that Mr Currie 
recovered ; and as he had the selfish 
inhumanity to make the Captain go 
through a course of waters simulta¬ 
neously with himself, ir, has so 
chanced that the same waters that 
cured Mr Currie’s liver have de¬ 
stroyed Captain Higginbotham’s. 
An English homccopathic physician, 
then staying at the Spa, has attended 
the Captain hither, and decl.ires that 
he will restore him by infinitesimal 
doses of the same chemical properties 
that were found in the waters which 
diseased him. Can there be anything 
in such a theory ? ” 

Leonard.—“ I once knew a vei y 
able, though eccentric homoeopathisf, 
and I am inclined to believe there 
may bo something in the systcni. 
My friend went to Germany: it may 
possibly be the same person who 
attends the Captain. May I ask his 
name ? ” 

SqiirnE.—“ Cousin Barnabas does 
not mention it. Yon may ask it of 
himself, for hero wo are at his cham¬ 
bers. 1 say, Parson, (whispering 
slily,) if a .small dose of what liiirt- 
the"^ Captain is to cure him, don’t yon 
think the proper thing would be a— 
legacy V IlaI ha I ” 

1‘ABSON, (trying not to laugh.) 
— “ Hush, Squire. Poor haman 
nature 1 Wo must be memfnl to its 
infirmities. Come in, Leonard.” 

Leonard, intere.sted in his donbt 
whether he might thus chance again 
upon Dr Morgan, obeyed the invita¬ 
tion, and with his two compaB.|ons 
followed the woman—who “ did for 
the Cajitain and his rooms ”—across 
the small lobby|into the presence of 
the sufferer. 


CHAPTER in. 

Whatever the disposition towards entertained by the Squire, it vanisheii 
merriment at his cousin’s expense instantly at the sight of the Cap- 
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tain's doleful visage and emaciated 
figure. 

“Very good in you to come to 
town to see me—very good in you, 
cousin; and in you too, Mr llale. 
How very well you are both looking. 
I’m a sad wreck. You might count 
every bone in my body.” 

“ Ilazcldean air and roast beef will 
soon set you up, my boy,” said the 
Squh-e kindly. “You were a great 
goose to leave them, and those com¬ 
fortable rooms of yours in the 
Albany.” 

“They are comfortable, though 
not showy,” said the Captain, with 
tears in his eyes. “ I had done my 
best to make them so. New carpets— 
this very chair — (morocco!) — that 
Japan cat (holds toast and muffins) 
—-just when—just when—(the tears 
here broke forth, and the Ca])tain 
fairly whimpered)-—just when that 
ungrateful b^-hearted man wrote me 
word ‘ he was—was dying and lone 
in the world;’ and—and—to think 
what I’ve gone through for him!— 
and to treat me .so. Cousin William, 
he has grown as hale as yonrself, 
aud—and—” 

“Cheer up, cheer up!” cried the 
compassionate Squire. “ It is a very 
hard case, T allow. But you see, as 
the old proverb says, ‘ ’tis ill waiting 
for a dead man’s shoes;’ and in 
future—1 don’t mean offence—but I 
think if you would calculate less on 
the livers of your relations, it would 
be all the better for your own. 
Excuse me.” 

“ Cousin William.” replied the poor 
Captain, “ 1 am sure I never calcu¬ 
lated ; but still, if you had .seen that 
deceitful man's good-for-nothing face 
—as yellow as a guinea—and have 
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gone through all I’ve gone through, 
you would have felt cut to the heart 
as I do. T can’t bear ingratitude, I 
never could. But let it pass. Will 
that gentleman take a chair? ” 

PAR.SON. — “ Mr Fairfield has 
kindly called with us, because he 
kuow.s something of this system of 
liomoDopatliy which you have adopted, 
aud may, perhaps, know the practi¬ 
tioner. What is the name of yonr 
doctor ? ” 

CAT-rAiN, (looking at his watch.)— 
“ That reminds me, (swallowing a 
globule.) A great relief these little 
pills—after the physic I’ve taken to 
plea.se that malignant man. Ho al¬ 
ways tried his doctor’s .stuff upon me. 
But there’s another world, and a 
juster!” 

With that pious conclusion, the 
Captain again began to weep. 

“ 'L'onclicd,” muttered the Squire, 
with his forefinger on libs forehead. 
“ You seem to have a good tidy sort 
of nurse here, JCousin Barnabas. I 
hope she’s pleasant, and lively, ami 
don't let you lake on so.” 

“Hist! — don’t talk of her. All 
mercenary; every bit of her fawn¬ 
ing! Would you believe it? T give 
her ten shillings a-week, besides all 
that goes dowp of ray pats of butter 
and rolls, and I overheard the ja^le 
saying to the I.anndre.<5S that ‘ I could 
not last long; and slic’d—KxrECrA- 
TION.S! ’ Ah, Mr Dale,* when one 
thinks of the sinfulne.ss there is in 
this life! But I’ll not think of it. 
No—I’ll not. Let us change the sub¬ 
ject. You wore asking mj' doctor’s 
name ? It is—” 

Here the woman ‘ with expecta¬ 
tions’ threw open the door, and sud¬ 
denly announced— “ D« Morgan.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Parson started, and so did 
Leonard. 

The Homteopathist did not at first 
notice either. With hn unobservant 
bow to the visitors, he went straight to 
the patient, and asked, “ How go the 
symptoms?” 

Therewith the Captain commenced, 
in a tone of voice like a schoolboy 
reciting the catalogue of the ships in 
Homer. He had been evidently con¬ 


ning the s^’^njptoms, and learning 
them by heart. Nor was there- a 
single nook or comer in his anatomi¬ 
cal oi’ganisation, so far as the Captain 
was acquainted with that striicture^ 
bnt what some symptom or other 
was dragged therefrom, and exposed 
to day. The Squire listened with 
horror to the morbific inventory-— 
muttering at each dread interval, 
“Bless me! Lord bless me I What, 
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more still 1 Death wonld bo a very 
happy release 1” Meanwhile the Doc¬ 
tor endured the recital with exem¬ 
plary patience, noting down in the 
leaves of his pocket-book >vhat ap¬ 
peared to him the salient points in 
this fortress of disease to which ho 
had laid siege, and then, drawing 
forth a minute paper, said— 

“Capital—nothing can be better. 
This must be dissolved in eight table¬ 
spoonfuls of water; one spoonful 
every two hours.” 

“ Table-spoonful?” 

“ Table-spoonful.” 

“ ‘ Nothing can be bettor,’ did you 
say, sir?” repeated the Sciuire, who, 
in bis astonishment at that assertion 
applied to the Captain’s description 
of his sud'eriDgs, had hitherto hung 
lire—“ ‘ nothing can bo better ? ’ ” 

“For the diagnosis, sir!” replied 
Dr Morgan. 

“ For the dogs’ noses, very possi¬ 
bly,” quoth the Squire; “ but for the 
inside of Cousin Higginbotham, I 
should think nothing could be 
worse.” 

“ You are mistaken, sir,” replied 
Dr Morgan. “ It is not the Captain 
who speaks here — it is his liver. 
Liver, sir, though a noble, is an ima¬ 
ginative organ, and indulges in the 
most extraordinary fictions. Seat of 
poetry, and love, and jealousy—the 
liver. Never believe what it says. 
You have ilo idea what a liar it is! 
But—ahem—ahem. Cott—I think 
I’ve seen you before, sir. Surely 
your name’s llazeldean ? ” 

“ William llazeldean, at your ser¬ 
vice, Doctor. But where have you 
seen me?” 

“ On the hustings at Lansmei-e. 
You were speaking on behalf of your 
distinguished brother, Mr Egerton.” 

“ Hang it!” cried the Squire : “ I 
think it must have been my liver 
that .spoke there! for I promised the 
electors that that half-brother of mine 
wt nld stick by the land ; and I never 
told a bigger lie in my life!” 

Here the patient, reminded of his 
other visitors, and afraid he was 
g^oing to be bhred with the enumera¬ 
tion of the Squire’s wrongs, and pro¬ 
bably the whole history of his duel 
with Captain Dashmoro, turned, with 
a languid wave of his hand, and said, 
“ Doctor, another friend of mine, the 


Bev. Mr Dale,—and a gentleman who 
is acquainted with homoeopathy.” 

“ Dale ? What, more old friends! ” 
cried the Doctor, rising; and the 
Parson came somewhat reluctantly 
from the window nook, to which he 
had retired. The Parson and the 
Homocopathist shook hands. 

“We have met before on a very 
mournful occasion,” said the Doctor, 
with feeling. 

The Parson held his finger to his 
lips, and glanced towards Leonard. 
The Doctor stared at the lad, but he 
did not recognise in the person be¬ 
fore him the gaunt care-worn boy 
whom he had placed with Mr Pricket!, 
until Leonard smiled and spoke. And 
tl-) smile and the voice sufficed. 

“ Cott—and it is the poy! ” cried 
Dr Morgan; and he actually caught 
hold of Leonard, and gave him an 
affectionate Welch hug. Indeed, his 
agitation at these several surprises 
became so great that he stopped 
short, drew forth a globule—“Aco¬ 
nite—good against nervous shocks! ” 
—and swallowed it incontinently. 

“ Gad,” said the Squire, rather 
astonished, “ ’tis the first doctor I 
ever saw swallow his own medicine! 
There must be something in it.” 

The Captain now, highly disgusted 
that so much attention was with¬ 
drawn from his own case, asked in a 
quernlous voice, “And as to diet? 
What shall I have for dinner?” 

“ A friend!” said the Doctor, wip¬ 
ing his eyes. 

“Zounds!” cried the Squire, re¬ 
treating, “ do you mean to say, 
air, that the British laws (to be sure, 
they are very much changed of late) 
allow you to diet your patients upon 
their fellow-men ? Why, Parson, this 
is worse than the donkey sausages.” 

“Sir,” said Dr Morgan, gravely, 
“ I mean to say, that it matters little 
what wc cat, in comparison with care 
as to whom we cat with. It is better 
to exceed a little with a friend, than 
to observe the strictest regimen, and 
cat alone. Talk and laughter help 
the digestion, and are indispensablu 
in affections of the liver. I have no 
doubt, sir, that it was my patient’s 
agreeable society that tended to re¬ 
store to health his dyspeptic relative, 
Mr Sharpe Currie.” 

The Captain groaned aloud. 
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“ And, therefore, if one of you gen¬ 
tlemen will stay and dine with Mr 
Higginbotham, it will greatly assist 
the effects of his medicine.” 

The Captain tamed an imploring 
eye, first towards his cousin, then 
towards the Parson. 

“ I’m engaged to dine with my son 
—very sorry,” said the Squire. “ But 
Hale, here”— • 

“ If he will be so kind,” put in the 
Captain, “ we might cheer the even¬ 
ing with a game at whist—doable 
dummy." 

How, poor Mr Dale had set his 
heart on dining with an old college 
Irieud, and having, no stupid, prosy 
double dummy, in which one cannot 
have the pleasure of scolding one’s 
partner, but a regular orthodox rub¬ 
ber, with the pleasing prospect of 
scolding all the three other perform¬ 
ers. But as his quiet life forbade 
him to be a hero in great things, tlie 
Parson had made up his mind to be 
a hero in small ones. Therefore, 
though with rather a rueful face, he 
accepted the Captain’s invitation, and 
promised to return at six o’clock to 
dine. Meanwhile, ho must hurry off 
to the other end of the town, and ex¬ 
cuse himself from the pre-engagement 
he had already fonned. He now gave 
his card, with the address of a quiet 
family hotel thereon, to Leonard, and 
not looking quite so charmed,with 
Dr Morgan as ho was before that 
unwelcome prescriptiou, he took his 
leave. The Squire, too, having to see 
a now chnra, and execute various 
commissions for his Harry, went his 
way, (not, however, till Dr Morgan 
had assured him that, in a few weeks, 
the Captain might safely, remove to 
Hazcldeau;) and Leonard was about 
to follow, when Morgan hooked his 
arm in his old protege's, and said, 

“ But I must have some talk with 
you; and you have to tell mo all 
about the little orphan girl.” 

Leonard ''ould not resist the plea¬ 
sure of talking about Helen; and he 
got into the carriage, which was wait¬ 
ing at the door for the homocopathist. 

“ I am going into the country a few 
miles to see a patient,” said the Doc¬ 
tor ; so wo shall have time for un¬ 
disturbed consultation. I have so 
often wondered what had become of 
you. Not hearing from Prickett, I 
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wrote to him, and received An answer 
as dry as a bone from his heir. Pobr 
fellow 11 fonnd that be had neglected 
his globules, and quitted the globe. 
Alas, pulvis et umbra sumus ! I conld 
learn no tidings of yon. Frickett’s 
successor declared he knew nothing 
about yon. I hoped the best; for I 
always fancied yon were one who 
would fall pn yonr legs—bilious-ner¬ 
vous temperament; such are the men 
who succeed in their undertakings, 
especially if they take a spoonful of 
chamomilla whenever they are over¬ 
excited. So now for your history and 
the little girl’s—pretty little thing— 
never saw a more susceptible consti¬ 
tution, nor one more suited—to pul- 
satilla.” 

Leonard briefly related his own 
straggles aud success, and informed 
the good Doctor how they had at last 
discovered the nobleman in whom 
poor Captain Digby had confided,, 
and whose care of the orphan had 
justified the confidence. 

Dr Morgan opened his eyes at hear¬ 
ing the name of Lord L’Estrangc. 
“ I remember him very well,” said 
he, “ when I practised murder as an 
aliopathist at Lansmerc. But to think 
that wild boy, so full of whim, and 
life, and spirit, should become staid 
enough for a gnardian to that dear little 
child, with her timid eyes and pnlsa- 
tilla sensibilities. 'Well, wonde^ 
never cease. And ho has befriended 
you too, you say. Ah, he know yonr 
family.” 

'* So he says. Do you think, sir, 
that ho ever knew—ever saw—my 
mother ? ” 

“ Eh I yonr mother ?—Nora ?” ex¬ 
claimed the Doctor quickly; and, as 
if struck by some sadden thought, lii.s 
brows met, and he remained silent 
and musing a few moments; then, 
observing Leonard’s eyes fixed on 
him earnestly, he replied to the ques¬ 
tion :— 

“ No doubt he saw her; she was 
bi'ought up at Lady Lansmero’s. Did 
^ e not tell you so ? ” 

“ No.” A vague suspicion here 
darted through Leonard’s mind, but 
as suddenly vanished. His father! 
Impossible. His father iffust have 
deliberately wronged the dead mo¬ 
ther. And was Harley L’Estrange 
a man capable of such wrong ? And 
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had he bten Harlej ’s son, would not 
Harley have guessed it at once, and 
so guessing, have owned and claimed 
him? Besides, Lord L’Estrange look¬ 
ed so young;—old enough to be Leo¬ 
nard’s father 1—^he could not entertain 
the idea. He roused himself, and said 
falterJngly— 

“You told me you did not know by 
what name I should call my father.” 

“ And I told you the truth, to the 
best of my belief.” 

“ By your honour, sir? ” 

“By my honour, I do not know 
it.” 

There was now a long silence. The 
carriage had long left Loudon, and 
was on a high-road somewhat lone¬ 
lier, and more free from houses than 
most of tliose which form tlie en¬ 
trances to the huge city. Leonard 
gazed wistfully from the window, and 
the objects that met his eyes gradn- 
. ally seemed to appeal to his memory. 
Yes I it was the road by which he 
had first approached the metropolis, 
hand in hand with Helen—and hope 
so busy at his poet’s heart. He sighed 
deeply. lie i nought he would will¬ 
ingly have resigned all he had won— 
independeiice, fame, all—to feel again 
the clasp of*that tender hand—again 
to be the sole protector of that gentle 
life. 

The Doctor’s voice broke on his 
reverie. “ I am going to see a very 
Interesting patient—coats to his sto¬ 
mach quite worn out, sir—man of 
great learning, with a very inflamed 
cerebellum. I can’t do him much 
good, and he does me a great deal of 
hai'in,” 

“How harm?” asked Leonard, 
with an effort at some rejoinder. 

“ Hits me ou the heart, and makes 
my eyes water—very pathetic case— 
grand ci’eature, who has thrown him¬ 
self away. Found him given over 
by the allopathists, and in a high 
state of delirium tremens —^restored 
I Im for a time—took a great liking 
' him—could not help it—swallowed 
a great many globules to harden my- 
against him — would not do— 
brought him over to England with the 
other patj^ents, who all pay me well 
^ except "Captain Higginbotham. ) 
Bnt this poor fellow pays me nothing 
—costs me a great deal in time and 
turnpikes, and board and lodging. 


Thank Heaven I’m a single man, and 
can afford it! My poy, I would let 
all the other patients go to the 
allopathists if I could but save this 
poor big penniless princely fellow. 
Bnt what can one do with a stomach 
that has not a rag of its coat left? 
Stop—(the Doctor pulled the check- 
string.) This is the stile. I get out 
*hcre and go across the fields.” 

That stile — those fields — with 
w'^hat distinctness Leonard remembered 
them. Ah, where was Helen'? Could 
she ever, ever again be his child- 
angel ? 

“T will go with you, if yon permit,” 
said he to the good Doctor. “ And 
while you pay your visit, I will saunter 
by a little brook that I think must 
1 iin by your way.” 

“The Brent—you know that brook? 
Ah, you should hear my poor patient 
talk of it, and of the hours lie has 
speut angling in it—^you oiild not 
know whether to laugh or cry. The 
first day he was brought down to the 
place, he wanted to go out and try 
once more, he said, for his old delud¬ 
ing demon—a onc-cyed perch.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Leonard, 
“ are yon speaking of John Burley ?” 

“To be sure, that is his name— 
John Burley.” 

“ Oh, has it come to this ? Cure 
him, save him, if it bo in human 
power. For the last two years I have 
sought Ills trace everywhere, and in 
vain, the moment I had money of my 
own—a home of my own. Poor, err¬ 
ing, glorious Burley. Take me to him. 
Did you say there was no hope ? ” 

“ 1 did not say that,” replied the 
Doctor, “ But art can only. assist 
nature ; and, though nature is ever at 
work to repair the injuries we do to 
her, yet, when the coats of a stomach 
aro all gone, she gets puzzled, and 
.so do I. You must tell mo another 
time howyon came to know Burley, for 
l»ere we arc at the house, and I see him 
at the window looking out for me.” 

The Doctor opened the garden gate 
to the quiet cottage to which poor 
Burley had fled from the pure pre¬ 
sence of Leonard’s child-angel. And 
with heavy stop, and heavy heart, 
Leonard mournfully followed, to be¬ 
hold the wrecks of him whose wit had 
glorified orgy, and “ set the table in 
a roar.”—^Alas, poor Yorick I 
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Audley Egerton stands on his hearth 
aloue. Daring the short interval 
that has elapsed since we last saw 
him, events bad occurred memorable 
in English history, wherewith we have 
nought to do in a narrative studiously 
avoiding all party politics even when 
treating of politicians. The new 
Ministers had stated the general pro¬ 
gramme of their policy, and intro¬ 
duced one measure in especial that 
had lifted them at once to the dizzy 
height of pooular power. But it be¬ 
came clear that this measure could 
not be carried without a fresh appeal 
to the people. A dissolution of Par¬ 
liament, as AiuUey’s sagacious ex¬ 
perience had foreseen, w'as inevitable. 
And Andley Egerton had no chance 
of return for his own seat—for the 
great comraercial city identified with 
his name. Oh sad, but not rare, in¬ 
stance of the mutabilities of that same 
popular favour now enjoyed by his 
successors 1 ' The great comnjonor, 
the weighty speaker, the expert man 
of business, the statesman who had 
seemed a type of the practical steady 
sense for which our middle class is 
renowned—he who, not three years 
since, might have had his honoured 
choice of the largest popular constitu¬ 
encies in the kingdom—he, Aiidley 
Egerton, knew not one single town 
(free from the influences of private 
property or interest) in which the 
obscurest candidate, who bawled ont 
for the new popular measure, would 
not have beaten him hollow. Where 
one popular hustings, on which that 
grave sonorous voice that had stilled 
so often the roar of faction, would not 
be drowned amidst the hoots of the 
scornful mob ? 

True, what were called the close 
boroughs still existed—true, many a 
chief of his party would have been 
too proud of the honour of claiming 
Andley Egerton for his nominee. 
But the ex-Minister’s haughty soul 
shruuk from this contrast to his 
past position. And to fight against 
the popular measure, as member of 
one of the seats most denounced by 
the people,—he felt it was a post 
in the ^and army of parties below 


bis dignity to occupy, and foreign 
to his peculiar mind, which required 
the sense of consequence and sta¬ 
tion. And if, in a few months, 
these seats were swept away—were 
annihilated from tlje rolis of Parlia¬ 
ment—where was he? Moreover, 
Egerton, emancipated from the tram¬ 
mels that had bound his will while 
his party was in olfice, desired, in the 
turn of events, to be noniiue’e of no 
other man—desired to stand at least 
freely and singly on the ground of his 
own services, be guided by his own 
penetration; no Jaw for action, but 
his strong sense and his stout Eng¬ 
lish heart. Therefore he bad declined 
all oflers from those who could still 
bestow scats in rarliameiit. Those 
he could purchase with Lard gold 
were yet open to him. And the £5000 
he had borrowed from Levy were yet 
untouched. , • 

To this lone public msin, public life, 
as we have seen, was the all in all. 
But now more than ever it was vit-al 
to his very wants. Arotmd him 
yawned ruin. He kne^ that it was 
in Levy’s power at any moment to 
foreclose on his mortgaged lands—to 
pour in the bonds and the bills which 
lay within those rosewood receptacles 
that lined the fatal lair of the sleek 
usurer—to seize on the very house in 
which HOW' moved all the pomp of a 
retinue that vied with the valetaiUe of 
dukes—to advertise for public auc¬ 
tion, under execution, “the costly 
effects of the Bight Hon. Audlcy 
Egerton.” But, consummate in his 
knowledge of the world, Egerton felt 
assured that Levy w'onld not adopt 
these measures against him while he 
could still tower in the van of political 
war—while he could still see before 
him the full chance of restoration to 
power, perhaps to power still higher 
than before — perhaps to power the 
highest of all beneath the throne. 
That Levy, whose hate he divined, 
though he did not conjecture all its 
causes, had hitherto delayed even a 
visit, even a menace, seenred to him 
to show that Levy still thought him 
one “ to be helped,” or, at least, one 
too powerful to crash. To secure bis 
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position in Parliament ‘unshackled, 
iiufallen, if but for another year, 
—new combinations of party might 
arise, new reactions take place, in 
public opinion I And, with his hand 
pressed to his heart, the stern firm 
man muttered,—“ If not, I ask but to 
die in my harness, and that men may 
not know that I am a pauper, until 
all that I need from my country is a 
grave.” 

Scarce had these w'ords died upon 
his lips ere two quick knocks in suc¬ 
cession resounded at the street door. 
In another moment Harley entered, 
and, at the same time, the servant 
in attendance approached Audley, 
and announced Baron Levy. 

“ Beg the Baron to wait, unless lie 
would prefer to name his own hour to 
call again,” answered Egerton, with 
the slightest possible change of colour. 
“ Yon can say I am now with Lord 
L’Estrange.” 

“ I had hoped you had done for 
ever with that deludcr of youth,” 
.said-Harley, as soon, as the groom of 
the chambers had withdrawn. “ I 
remember that you saw too much of 
him in the gay time, ere wild oats 
are so’vn ; but now surely you can 
never need & loan; and if so, is not 
Harley L’Estrange by your side? ” 

Egeutox.— “ My dear Harley !— 
doubtless he but comes to talk to me 
of some borough. He has much to do 
with those delicate negotiations.” 

IlAnnEv.—“ And 1 have come on 
the same business. I claim the prio¬ 
rity. I not only hear in the world, 
but I see by the papers, that Josiah 
Jenkins, Esq., known to fame as an 
orator who leaves out his h’s, and 
young Lord Willoughby Whiggolin, 
who is just now made a Lord of the 
Admiralty, because his health is too 
delicate for the army, are certain to 
come in for the city which you and 
your present colleague will as certainly 
vacate. That is true, is it not?” 

Egeuton. —“ My old committee * 
now vote for Jenkins and Whiggolin. 
And I suppose there will not be oven 
a contest. Go on.” 

“ So my father and I are agreed 
that you must condescend, for the 
sake of old friendship, to be once 
more member for Lansmere! ” 

“ Harley,” exclaimed Egerton, 
changing countenance far more than 


he had done at the announcement of 
Levy’s portentous visit—“ Harley— 
No, no I ” 

“ No! But why ? Wherefore such 
emotion ? ” asked L’Estrange, in sur¬ 
prise. 

Audley was silent. 

Hakley.— “ I suggested the idea to 
two or three of the late Ministers; 
they all concur in advising 3 'ou to 
accede. In the first place, if declining 
to stand for the place which tempted 
yon from Lansmere, what more natu¬ 
ral than that you should fall back on 
that earlier representation? In the 
second place, Lansmere is neither a 
rotten borough, to be bought, nor a 
close borough, under one man's nomi¬ 
nation. It is a tolerably large cou- 
stituency. My father, it is true, has 
considerable interest in it, but only 
what is called the legitimate iullueuco 
of propert}’. At all events, it is more 
secure than a contest for a larger 
town, more dignified than a scat for a 
smaller. Hesitating still ? Even my 
mother entreats me to say how she 
desires you to renew that connection.” 

“ Harley,” again exclaimed Eger¬ 
ton ; and, fixing upon his friend’s 
earnest face, eyes which, when sof¬ 
tened by emotion, were strangely 
beautiful in their expression—“ Har¬ 
ley, if you could but read my heart 
at this moment, you would—^you 
would—” His voice faltered, and he 
fairly bent his proud head upon Har¬ 
ley’s shoulder; grasping the hand he 
had caught, nervously, clingingly— 
“ Oh Harley, if lever lose your love, 
j'our friendship I—nothing else is left 
to me in the world.” 

“ Audley, my dear dear Audley, 
is it yon who speak to me thus ? 
You, ray school friend, my life’s con¬ 
fidant—you ? ” 

“ I am grown very weak and fool¬ 
ish,” said Egerton, trying to smile. 
“ I do not know myself. I, too, whom 
you have so often called ‘ Stoic,’ and 
likened to the Iron Man in the poem 
which you used to read by the river¬ 
side at Eton.” 

“ But even then, my Audley, I 
knew that a warm human heart (do 
what you would to keep it down) 
beat strong under the iron ribs. And 
I often marvel now, to think you 
have gone through life so free from 
the wilder passions. Happier so! ” 
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Egerton, wlio had turned his face 
from his friend’s gaze, remained silent 
for a few moments, and he then 
sought to divert the conversation, 
and roused iiimself to ask Harley how 
he had succeeded in his views upon 
Beatrice, and his watch on the Count. 

“ With regard to Pcschiera,” an¬ 
swered Harley, “ I think we must 
have overrated the danger we appre¬ 
hended, and that his wagers were but 
an idle boast, lie has remained quiet 
enough, and seems devoted to play. 
His sister has sliiit licr doors both on 
myself and my young associate dur¬ 
ing the last few days. I almost fear 
that, ill spite of very sage warnings of 
mine, she must have turned his poet’s 
head, and that either he has met with 
some scornful rebuff to incautious 
admiration, or that he himself has 
grown aware of peril, and declines to 
flice it; for he is very much em¬ 
barrassed when I speak to him re¬ 
specting her. But if the Count is not 
formidable, why, his sister is not 
needed; and I hope yet to get justice 
for my Italian friend through the 
ordinary channels. I have secured aa 
ally in a young Austrian prince, who 
is now in London, and who has pro¬ 
mised to back, with all his influence, 
a incmoriall shall transmit toVieima. 
Apropos, my dear Andley, now that 
you have a little breathing-time, you 
must fix an hour for me to present to 
yon my young poet, the sod of her 
sister. At moments the expression 
of his face is so like hers.” 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Egerton 
quickly, “ I will see him as you wish, 
but later. 1 have not yet that breath¬ 
ing-time you speak of; but you say 
he has prospered, and, with your 
friendship, he is secure from fortune. 
I rejoice to think so.” 

“ And your own protege, this Ran¬ 
dal Leslie, whom you forbid me to 
dislike—hard task!—what has he de¬ 
cided ? ” 

“ To adhere to my fate. Harley, if 


it please Heaven thatldoxiDt live to re¬ 
turn to power, and provide adequately 
for that young man, do not forget that 
he clung to me in my fall.” 

“ If he still cling to you faithfully, 

I will never forget it. 1 wdll forget 
only all that now makes me doubt him. 
But you talk of not living, Audley! 
Pooh!—^your frame is that of a pre¬ 
destined octogenarian.” 

“ Nay,” answered Audley, “ I wa-i 
but uttering one of those vague gene¬ 
ralities which arc common upon all 
mortal lips. An<l now farewell —I 
must see this Baron.” 

“ Not yet, until you have pro¬ 
mised to consent to my proposal, and 
be once more member for Lansmerc. 
Tut I don’t shake your head. I cannot 
be denied. I claim your promise in 
right of our friendship, and shall be 
seriously hurt if you even pause to 
reflect on it.” 

“ Weil, well, I know not how to 
refuse you, Harley; but you have not 
been to Lansmere yourself since— 
since that sad event. You must not 
revive the old wound —yon must not 
go ; and—and I own it, Harley ; the 
remembrance of it pains even me. I 
would rather not go to Lansmerc.” 

“ All! my friend, this is an excess 
of sympathy, and I cannot listen to 
it. I begin even to blame my own 
weakness, and to feel that we have no 
right to make ourselves the soft slaves 
of the past.” 

“ You do appear to m*e of late to- 
have changed,” cried Egerton sud¬ 
denly, and with a brightening aspect. 
“ Do tell me that you arc happy in 
the contemplation of your new ties— 
that I shall live to sec you once more 
restored to your former self.” 

“All I can answer, Audley,” said 
L’Estrange, with a thoughtful brow, 
“ is, that you are right iu one thing— 
I am changed; and I am struggling 
to gain strength for duty and for hon¬ 
our. Adieu I I shall tell my father 
that you accede to our wishes.” 


C1IA.-TER VI. 


When Harley was gone, Egerton 
sunk back on his chair, as if iu ex¬ 
treme physical or mental exhaustion, 
all the lines of his countenance re¬ 
laxed and jaded. 

VOL. LXXI.—^NO. CCCCXXXIX. 


“Togo back to that place—there 
—there—where— Courage, courage 
—what is another pang? ” 

He rose with an effort, and folding 
his arms tightly across his breast, 

2 Q 
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paced slo\(ly to and fro the large, 
nioavnful, solitary room. Gradually 
his coiintcnnnce assumed its usual 
ciild and austere composure—the 
secret ejm, the guarded lip, the 
haughty collected front. The inau of 
the world was himself once more. 

“ Now to gain time, .and to baffle 
the usurer,’’ murmured Egerton, with 
that low tone of easy scorn, which 
bespoke consciousness of superior 
power and the familiar mastery over 
hostile natures, lie rang the bell: 
the servant entered. 

“ Is Baron Levy still waiting? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Admit him.” 

Levy entered. 

“I beg your pardon, Levy,” said 
tlie ex-minister, “ for having so long 
detained you. I am now at. your 
commands.” 

“ Aly dear follow,” returned the 
Baron, “no apologies between friends 
so old as we are; and 1 fear that my 
bu'siness is not so agreeable as to 
niuLe you impatient to discuss it.” 

FiCEJt rox,(with [)cifect composure.) 
—“I am to ccuelude, then, that you 
wish to bring our accounts to a close. 
Whenever yon will, Levy.” 

’Faw Baro.v, (disconcerted and sur¬ 
prised.)—“ Pcste I mon clier, you take 
things coolly. But ii onr accounts 
arc clo.scd, I fear you will have but 
little to Jive upon." 

EcKuroN.—“I can continue to 
live on the salary of a Cabinet 
Minister.” 

Baron.— “ Possibly; but you arc 
no longer a Cabinet Minister.” 

Er;ERTON. — “ You have never 
found me deceived in a political 
prediction. Within twelve months, 
(should life be spared to me) I shall 
l)p in office again. If the same to 
you, I would rather wait till then, 
formally and amicably to resign to 
you my lands and this house. If 
y.>u grant that reprieve, our con¬ 
nection can thus close, without the 
echt and uoise, which may be in- 
V.dlons to yon, as it would be dis¬ 
agreeable to me. But if that delay 
be inconvenient, I will appoint a 
lawyer to examine your accounts, and 
adjust my liabilities.” 

The Babon, (soliloquising.)—“ I 
doCt like this. A lawyer! That 
may be awkward.” 


English Life.—Part XXL 

Egerton, (observing the Baron, 
with a curl of his Up.)—“Well, Levy, 
how shall it be ? ” 

Titr Baron. —“ You know, ray 
dear fellow, it is not ray character to 
be hard on any one, least of all upon 
an old friend. And if you really 
think there is a chance of your return 
to office, which you apprehend that 
an esnlandre as to your affairs at 
present might damage, why, let us .sec 
if wc can conciliate matters. But, 
firstj moH c/ier, in order to become a 
Minister, you must at least have a 
seat in Parliament; and, pardon me 
the (piestion, how the deuce arc you 
to find one? ” 

Egerton.— “It is found.” 

The Baron. —“Ah, 1 forgot the 
£5000 you last borrowed.” 

Egerton. —“ No; I reserve that 
sum for another purpose." 

The Baro.v, (with a forced laugh.) 
— “ Perhaps to defend yourself 
against the actions you apprehend 
from me ? ” 

Egerton. —“ You are mistaken. 
But to soothe your suspicions, I will 
tell you plainly, that finding any 
sura I might have insured on my life 
Avonld be liable to debts preincniTcd, 
and (as you will be ray sole creditor) 
might thus at my death pass back to 
you; and doubting whether, indeed, 
any office would accept iny insurance, 
I appropriate that sum to the relief 
of my conscience. I intend to bestow 
it, while yet in life, upon my late 
wife’s kin.sman, Kandal Leslie. And 
it is solely the wish to do what 1 
consider an act of justice, that has 
prevJiiled with me to accept a favour 
from the hands of Harley L’Estrange, 
and to become again the member for 
Lansincre,." 

The Baron. —“ lla!—lianjraero! 
You will stand for Lansmere ? 

E(;eu'ion, (wincing.)—“ 1 propose 
to do so.” 

The r>\RON.—“ 1 believe you will 
bo opposed, subjectcil to even a sharp 
contest. Perhaps yon may lose 
your election.” 

Egerton. —“If so, I,resign myself, 
and you can foreclose on my estates.” 

The Baron, (his brow colouring.) 
—“Look you, Egerton, I shall be 
too happy to do you a favour.” 

Egerton, (with stateliness.) — 
“ Favour 1 No, Baron Levy, I ask 
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from you no fiivour. Dismiss all 
tiiought of rendering me one. It is 
but a consideration of business on 
both sides. If you think it bettor 
that we shall at once settle our 
accounts, my lawyer shall investigate 
them. If you agree to the delay I 
request, my lawyer shall give you no 
trouble; and all that I have, except 
hope and character, pass to your 
hands without a struggle.” 

Tiiii Baron. — “ Inflexible and 
ungracious, favour or not—put it as 
you will—I accede, provided, first, 
that you allow mo to draw up a 
fresh deed, which will accomplish 
your part of the compact; and 
secondly, that we saddle the proposed 
delay wiili the condition that you do 
not lose your election.” 

Egerton. —“ Agreed. Have you 
anything further to say ? ” 

The Baron. —“hfothing, except 
that, if you require more money, I am_ 
still at your service,” 

Egerton. —“I thank you. No; 

1 owe no man aught except yourself, 
1 shall take the occasion of my retire¬ 
ment from office to rednee my estab¬ 
lishment. I have calculated already, 
aud provided for the expenditure 1 
need, up to the date I have specified, 
and I shall have no occasion to touch 
the £.5000 that I still retain.” 

“Your young friend, Mr Leslie, 


ought to be very grateful to you,” 
said the Baron, rising. “ I have met 
him in the world—a lad of much pro¬ 
mise aud talent. You should try and 
get him also into Parliament.” 

Egerton, (thoughtfully.)—“ You 
are a good judge of the practical 
abilities and merits of men, as regai’ds 
worldly success. Do you really think 
Randal liCslie calculated for public life 
—for a Parliamentary career?” 

The Baron. —“ Indeed I do.” 

Egerton, (speaking more to him¬ 
self than Levy.)—“ Parliament with¬ 
out fortune—’tis a sharp trial; still 
he is prudent, abstemious, energetic, 
persevering; and at the onset, under 
ray auspices and advice, he might 
establish a position beyond his 
years." 

The Baron. —“It strikes me that 
we might possibly get him into the 
next Parliament; or, as that is not 
likely to last long, at all events into 
the Parliament to follow—not for one 
of the boroughs which will be swept 
away, but foi*a permaueut scat, aud 
witliout expeuse.” 

Egerton. —“Ay— and how?” 

The B.auon. —“ Give me a few days 
to consider. An ideajias occurred to 
me. I will call agaiu if I find it prac¬ 
ticable, Good day to you, Egerton, 
and success to your election for Lans- 
raere.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Peschiera bad not been so inac¬ 
tive as he had appeared to Harley 
and the reader. On the contrary, he 
had prepared the way for his ultimate 
design, with all the craft and the un¬ 
scrupulous resolution which belonged 
to his nature. His object was to 
compel Hiccabocca into assenting to 
the Connt’s marriage with Violante, 
or, failing that, to rnin all chance of 
his kinsman’s restoration. ^Quietly 
and secretly he had sought out. 
amongst the most needy and unprin¬ 
cipled of his own countrymen, thos^ 
whom ho could suborn to depose to 
Riccabocca’s participation in plots and 
conspiracies against the Austrian do¬ 
minions. These his former con¬ 
nection with the Carbonari enabled 
him to track in their refnge in Lon¬ 
don; and hia knowledge of the charac¬ 


ters he had to deal with fitted him well 
for the villanous task he undertook. 

He had, therefore, already collected 
witnesses sufficient for his purposes, 
making up in number for their defects 
in quality. Meanwhile, ho had (as 
Harley had suspected he would) set 
spies upon Randal’s movements; and 
the day before that yonng traitor con¬ 
fided to him Violante’s retreat, he had, 
at least, got scent of her father’s. 

The discovery that Violante was 
under a roof so honoured, and seem¬ 
ingly so safe as Lord Lansraere’s, did 
not disconrage this bold and desperate 
adventurer. We have seen him set 
forth to reconnoitre the house at 
Knightsbridge. He had examined it 
well, aqd discovered the quarter which 
he judged favourable to a coxep-de- 
mam, should thafbecome necessary. 
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Lord Laiiumerc’s liouse and grounds 
were surrounded by a wall, the en¬ 
trance being to the high-road, and by 
a porter’s lodge. At the rear there lay 
fields crossed by a lane or by-road. 
To these fields a small door in the wall, 
which was used by the gardeners in 
passing to and from their work, gave 
communication. This door was usually 
kept locked; but the lock was of the 
rude and simple description common 
to such entrances, and easily opened 
by a skeleton key. So far there was 
no obstacle which Peschiera’s expe¬ 
rience in conspiracy and gallantry did 
not disdain as trivial. But the Count 
was not disposed to abrupt and violent 
means in the first instance. He had 
a confidence in his personal gifts, in 
his address, in his previous triumphs 
over the sex, which made him natu¬ 
rally desire to hazard the eflect of a 
pergonal interview; and on this he 
resolved with his wonted audacity. 
Kundal’s description of Violante's 
personal appearance, and such sug¬ 
gestions as to her character and the 
motives most likely to influence her 
actions, as that young lynx-eyed 
observer could be.gtow, were all that 
the Count required of present aid 
from his accomplice. 

Meanwhile w'e return to Violante 
herself. We see her row seated in 
the gardens at Knightsbridge, side by 
side with Helen. The place was re¬ 
tired, and out of sight from the win¬ 
dows of the house. 

Vioi-ANTic. —“But why will you 
not tell me more of that e-irly time ? 
You are less communicative even 
than Leonard.” 

Helen, (looking down, and hesita¬ 
tingly.)—“ Indeed there is nothing to • 
tell yon that you do not know; and it 
is so long since, and things are so 
changed now.” 

The tone of the last words was 
mournful, and the words ended with 
a sigh. 

VxoLANTE, (with enthusiasm.)— 
“ How' I envy you that past which 
yov treat so lightly I To have been 
something, even in childhood, to the 
formation of a noble nature; to have 
borne cn those slight shoulders half 
the load of a man’s grand labour. 
And now to see Genius moving calm 
in its clear career; and to say inly, 

^ Of that genius I am a part 1 ’” 


“Helen, (sadly and humbly.)— 
“A parti Ob, no! Apart? I don't 
understand you.” 

Violante. —“ Take the child Bea¬ 
trice from Dante’s life, and should 
we have a Daute ? What is a poet’s 
geuius but the voice of its emotions ? 
All things in life and in Nature in¬ 
fluence genius; but what influences 
it the most, are its sorrows and 
affections.” 

Helen looks softly into Violante's 
eloquent free, and draws nearer to 
her in tender silence. 

Violante. (suddenly.) — “Yes, 
Helen, yes—I know by my own heart 
how to read yours. Such memories 
are ineftjiceable. Few guess what 
strange self-weavers of our own 
destinies we women are in our veriest 
childhood I ” She snnk her voice into 
a whisper : “ How conld Leonard 
fail to be dear to 3 'ou—dear as you 
to him—dearer than all others ? ” 

Helen, (shrinking back, and great¬ 
ly disturbed.) — “ Hush, hnsh! yon 
must not speak to mo thus ; it is 
wicked—I cannot bear it. I would 
not have it be so—it must not bc^it 
cannot!” 

She clasped her hands over her 
eyes for a moment, and then lifted 
her face, and the face was very sad, 
but very calm. 

Violante, (twining her ai-m round 
Helen’s waist.)—“ How have I 
wonnded you?—how oflended ? For¬ 
give me—bnt why is this wicked ? 
Why must it not be ? Is it because 
ho is below you in birth ? ” 

Helen. —“No, no—Inever thought 
of that. And what am I? Don’t 
ask me—I cannot answer. You are 
wrong, quite wrong, as to me. I can 
only look on Leonard as—as a brother. 
But—but, you can speak to him more 
freely than I can. I would not have 
him waste his heart on me, nor yet 
think me nnkiiid and distant, as I 
seem. I know not what I say. But 
—but—break to him — indirectly— 
gently—that duty in both forbids us 
both to—to be more than friends— 
than-” 

“ Helen, Helen 1 ” cried Violante, 
in her warm, generous passion, 
“your heart betrays you in every 
word you say. You weej'; lean on 
me, whisper to mo; why—why is 
this? Do you fear that your guar- 
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dian woald not consent ? He not con- and to benumb eveiytbinf into death, 
sent! Ho who—” except woe. 

Heltcn.—“ Cease—cease—cease.” And this warm, young, soutbem 

VioLANTE.—“What! You can fear nature, but a moment before was so 
Harley—Lord L’Estrangc? Fie ; full of joy and life, and vigorous, lofty 

you do not know him.” hope. It never till now bad know'n 

Helen, (rising suddenly.)—“ Vio- its own intensity and depth. The vir- 
lante, hold; I am engaged to an- gin had never lifted the veil from her 
other.” own soul of woman. What, till then, 

Violante rose also, and stood still, had Harley L'Estrangc been to Vio- 
as if turned to stone; pale as death, lante ? An ideal—a dream of some 
till the blood came, at first slowly, imagined excellence-‘-a typo of poetry 
then with suddenness from her i;. the midst of the common world, 
heart, and one deep glow suffused It liad not been Harley the Man—it 
her whole countenance. She caught had been Harley the Phantom. She 
Helen's hand firmly, and said, in a bad never said to herself, “He is 
hollow voice— identified with ray love, my hopes, 

“Another! Engaged to another! my home, my future.” How could 
One word, Helen—not to him—not to she ? Of such, he himself had never 

—Harley—to-” spoken ; an internal voice, indeed, 

“I cannot say—I must not. I have had vaguely, yet irresistibly, wliis- 
promised,” cried poor Helen, and as pered to her that, despite his light 
Violante let fall her hand, she hurried words, his feelings towards her were 
away. grave and deep. O false voice! how 

Violante sate down, meclianically. it had deceived her. Her quick con- 
Shc felt ns if stunned by a mortal victlons seized the all that Helen had 
blow. She closed her eyes, and left unsaid. And now suddenly she 
breathed hard. A deadly faintness felt what it is to love, and what it is 
seized her; and when it passed away, to despair. So she sate, crushed 
it seemed to her as if she were, no and solitary, neither murmuring nor 
longer the same being, nor the world weeping, only now and then passing 
around her the same world—as if she her hand across her brow, as if to clear 
were but one sense of intense, hope- away some cloud that would not be 
less misery, and as if the universe dispersed; or heaving a deep sigh, as 
wore but one inanimate void. So if to throw off some load that no time 
strangely immaterial arc wo really— hencefortli could remove. There are 
we human beings, with flesh and certain moments in life in which wo 
blood—that if you suddenly abstract say to ourselves, “ All is over; no 
from us but a single, impalpable, matter what else changes, that which 
airy thought, which our souls have I have made my all is gone evermore 
cherished, you seem to curdle the —evermore.” And our own thought 
air, to extinguish the sun, to snap rings back in our ears, “ Evermore— 
every link that connects us to matter, evermore!" 

CHAITfiB VIXt. 

As Violante thus sate, a stranger, that father rushed back upon her 
passing stealthily through the trees, with double force. It does so ever— 
stood between herself and the even- we love most our parents at the 
ing snn. She saw him not. He moment when some tie less holy is 
paused a moment, and then spoke abruptly broken; and when the con- 
low, in her native tongue, addressing science’says, “ There, at least, is a 
her by the name which she had borne love that never has deceived thee! ” 
in Italy. He spoke as a relation, and She saw' before her a man of mild 
excused his intrusion: “ For,” said lie, aspect and princely form. Peschiera 
“1 come to suggest to the daughter the (for it was he) had banished from his 
means by which she can restore to her dress, as from his countenance, all 
father his country and his honours." that betrayed the worldly levity of 
At the word “ father” Violante his character. He was acting a part, 
roused herself, and all her love for and he dressed and looked it. 
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“My fatkcri” she said quickly, 
and ill Italian. “What of him? And 
whoareyou,sigiiior? Iknowyounot.'’ 

Pescliiera smiled benignly, and re¬ 
plied in a tone In which gre.at respect 
was softened by a kind of parental 
tenderness. 

“ Suffer me to explain, and listen 
to me whilol speak.” Then, quietly 
seating himself on the bench beside 
her, he looked into her eyes, and re¬ 
sumed. 

“ Doubtless, yon have heard of the 
Count di resell iera ? ” 

ViDLANTE.—“ I heard that name, 
as a child, when in Italy. And when 
she with whom 1 then dwelt, (my 
father’s aunt,) foil ill and died, T was 
told that my homo in Italy was gone, 
that it had passed to the Count di 
Pescliiera—my father’s foo.” 

Peschiera.—“ And your father, 
since then, has taught you to hate 
this fancied foe ? ” 

VioijiYnte,—“ Nay ; my father did 
bat forbid me ever to breathe lii.s 
name.” 

Pesciiiera.—“A las! what years 
of suffering and exile might have been 
saved your father, had he but been 
more just to his early friend and kins¬ 
man ; nay, had he but less cruelly 
concealed the secret of his retreat. 
Fair child, J am that Giiilio Frauzini, 
that Count di Pescliiera. I am the 
man you have been told to regard as 
your father’s foe. I am the man on 
whom tiie Austrian emperor bestowed 
his lands. Ami now judge if I am in 
truth the foe. I have come hither to 
seek your father, in onler to dispos¬ 
sess myself of my sovereign’s gift. 
I have come but with one desire, to 
restore Alplionso to Ids native land, 
and to surrender the heritage that 
was forced upon me.” 

Violante.—“ My father, my dear 
father! llis grand heart will have 
room once more. Oh! this is noble 
enmity, true revenge. I understand 
it, signior, and so will my father, for 
such woukl have been his revenge on 
you. Yon have seen him ? ” 

Pesciuera.—“N o, not yet. I 
would not see him till I had seen 
yourself; for you, in truth, are the 
arbiter of his destinies, as of mine.” 

Violante. —“ I — Count? I—ar¬ 
biter of my father’s destinies ? Is it 
possible 1 


Peschiera, (with a look of com¬ 
passionate admiration, and in a tone 
yet more emphatically parental.)— 
“ How lovely is that innocent joy ; 
but do not indulge it yet. Perhaps it 
is a sacrifice which is asked from you 
—a sacrifice too hard to bear. Do 
not interrupt me. Listen still, and you 
will sec why I could not speak to your 
father until I had obtained an inter¬ 
view w'ith yourself. Sec why a word 
from you may continue still to banish 
me from his presence. You know, 
doubtless, that your father w.as oiio 
of the chiefs of a party that sought to 
free Northern Italy from the Austrians. 
I myself was at the onset a warm 
particip.itor in that scheme. In a 
'sudden moment 1 discovered that 
son.e of its more active projectors had 
coupled with a patriotic enterprise 
schcme.s of a dark nature—and that 
tlie conspiracy itself w'as about to be 
betrayed to the go\'ernmcnt. I wished 
to consult with your father; but he 
was at a distance. T learned that his 
life was coudemned. Not an hour Avas 
to be lost. I took a bold resolve, that 
lias exposed me to his suspicions, and 
to my country's wrath, lint ni}' main 
idea was to save him, my early friend, 
from death, and my country from 
fruitless massacre. I witlidrcw from 
the intended revolt. 3 sought at once 
the head of the Austrian government 
in Italy, and made terms for the lives 
of Al])liouso and of the other more il- 
Instrious chiefs, which otherwise Avould 
have been forfeited. I obtained per¬ 
mission to undertake myself the charge 
of securing my kinsman in order to 
place him in safety, and to conduct 
him to a foreign land, in an exile that 
wonld cease when the danger Avas 
dispelled. But unhappily he, deemed 
that 1 only sought to destroy him. 
He fled from my friendly pursuit. 
The soldiers with me Avero attacked 
byan intermeddling Englishman; your 
father escaped from Italy—concealing 
his retreat; and the character of hia 
flight counteracted my efforts to 
obtain his pardon. The government 
conferred on me half his revenues, 
holding the other at its pleasure. I 
accepted the offer to save his whole 
heritage from confiscation. That I 
did not convey to him, what I pined 
to do—viz., the information that I held 
but in trust what was bestowed by 
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the government, and the full explana¬ 
tion of what seemed blamable in my 
conduct—was necessarily owing to the 
secresy he maintained. I could not 
discover his refuge ; but I never 
ceased to plead for his recall. This 
year only 1 have partially succeeded, 
lie can be restored to his heritage and 
rank, on one proviso—a guarantee for 
his loyalty. That guarantee the go¬ 
vernment has named : it is the alliance 
of his only child with one whom the 
government can trust. It was the 
interest of all Italian nobility, that 
the representation of a house so great 
falling to a female, should not pass 
away wholly from the direct lino;—in 
a word, that you should ally yourself 
with a kinsman. But one kinsman, 
and he the next in blood, presented 
himself. Brief—Alphoiiso regains all 
that he lost on the day in wliich his 
daughter gives her hand to Ginlio 
Franzini, Gonnt di Pesebiera. Ah,” 
continued the Count, mournfully, 
“ you shrink—you recoil. lie thus 
Bubmittod to your choice is indeed 
unworthy of you. You are scarce in 
the spring of life. He is in its waning 
autumn. Youth loves youth. He 
does not aspire to your love. All that 
he can say is, love is not the only joy 
of the heart—it is joy to raise from 
ruin a beloved father—joy to restore, 
to a land ])oor in all but memories, 
a chief in whom it reverences a line 
of heroes. 'I'hese arc the joys 1 oiler 
to you—you, a daughter, anti an 
Italian maid. Still silent! Oh speak 
to me! ” 

Certainly this Count Pcschiera 
know well how woman is to be wooed 
and Avon; and never was woman more 
sensitive to those high appeals Avhich 
most move all true earnest woman¬ 
hood, than was the young Violantc. 
Fortune favoured him in the moment 
chosen. Harley was wrenched away 
from her hopes, and love a word 
erased from her Jaugnage. In the 
void ('t the world, her father’s image 
alone stood clear and visible. And 
she who from infancy had so pined to 
serve that father, who had first 
learned to dream of Harley as that 
father’s friends She could restore to 
him all for which the exile sighed; 
and by a sacrifice of self! Self-sacri¬ 
fice, ever in itself such a temptation to 
the noble! Still, in the midst of the 


confusion and disturbance of her 

mind, the idea of mal-riago with 
another seemed so terrible and revolt¬ 
ing, that she could not at once conceive 
it; and still that instinct of openness 
and honour, which pervaded all her 
character, Avarned even her inexperi¬ 
ence that there was something wrong 
in this clandestine appeal to herself. 

Again the C.'ount besought her to 
speak; and witli an effort she said, 
irresolutely— 

“ If it be as you say, it is not for rao 
to answer you; it is for my fathe”.” 

“ Nay,” replied Pescliicra. “ Par¬ 
don, if I contradict yon. Do you 
know so little of your father as to 
suppose that he will suffer ids interest 
to dictate to his pride. He Avould 
refuse, porliaps, even to receive my 
visit—to hear my explanations ; Init 
certainly ho would refuse to Iniy 
back his inlieritaiue by the sacrifice 
of his daughter to one whom ho has 
deemed his foe, and Avliom the mere 
disparity of years Avould incline the 
world to say Im had made the barter of 
bis por.30iial ambition. But if I could 
go to 1dm s.aiictionedb3’'you—if I could 
say yonr liangliter overlooks Avh.at the 
father might deem an obstacle—she 
has consented to accept ray hand of lier 
own free choice—she urdtes her hii])- 
piiiess, and blends her prayers, Avitli 

mine, —then, indeed, I could not fail 
of success; and Italy Avoiild pardon 
my errors, and bless your name. Ah 1 
Signorina, do not think*of me save as 
an instrument toAvards the fullilment 
of duties so high and sacred—think 
but of your ancestors, your father, 
your native laud, and reject not the 
proud occasion to prove Iioav you 
revere them all! ” 

Violantc’s heart Avas touched at the 
right chord. Her head rose — her 
colour came back to her pale check— 
she turned the glorious beauty of 
her countenance towards the Avily 
tempter. She was about to answer, 
and to seal her fate, when at that 
instant Harley’s voice Avas heard at a 
little distance, and Nero came bound¬ 
ing tOAvards her, and thrust himself, 
with rough familiarity, between her¬ 
self and Pcschiera. The Count drew 
back, and Yiolante, whose eyes were 
still fixed on his face, started at the 
change that passed there. One quick 
gleam of rage sufficed in an instant 
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to light np the sinister secrets of his 
natnre—it i^as the face of the baffled 
gladiator. He had time but for few 
words. 

“I must not be seen here," he 
muttered; “ but to-morrow—in these, 
gardens—about this hour. I implore 
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you, for the sake of your father—his 
hopes, fortunes, his very life, to guard 
the secret of this interview—to meet 
me again. Adieu I" 

He vanished amidst the trees, and 
was gone—noiselessly, mysteriously, 
as he had come. 


^'UAPTKU IX. 


The last words of Peschiera were 
still ringing in Violante’s cars when 
Harley appeared in sight, and the 
sound of his voice dispelled the vague 
and dreamy stupor which had crept 
over her senses. At that voice there 
returned the consciousness of a mighty 
loss, the sting of an intolerable an¬ 
guish. To meet Harley there, and 
thus, seemed impossible. She turned 
abruptly away, and hurried towards 
the house. Harley called to her by 
name, but she would not answer, and 
•only quickened her steps. He paused 
a moment in surprise, and then 
h.ostened after her. . 

“ Under w^at strange taboo am I 
placed?" said he gaily, a.s he laid 
his hand on her shrinking arm. “ T 
inquire for Helen—she is ill, and can¬ 
not sec me. I come to sun myself 
in’ your presence, and you fly mo as 
if gods and men h.ad set their mark 
•on my brow. Child!—child !—what 
is this ? You arc weeping? " 

“ Do not stay me now—do not 
speak to mfe," answered Violante 
through her stifling sobs, as she broke 
from Ids hand and made towards the 
•house. 

“ Have yon a grief, and under the 
shelter of my father’s roof? A grief 
that you will not tell to me? Cruel! ” 
cried Harley, with inexpressible 
tenderness of reproach in his soft 
tones. 

Violante could not trust herself to 
reply. Ashamed of her self-betrayal 
—softened yet more by his pleading 
voice—she coidd have prayed to the 
•earth to swallow her. At length, 
chocking back her tears by a heroic 
effort, she said, almost calmly, “Noble 
friend, forgive me. I have no grief, 
believe me, which—which I can tell 
to you. I was but thinking of my poor 
father when you came up; alarming 
myself about him, it may be, with 
wain superstitious fears; and so—even 


a slight surprise—your abrupt appear¬ 
ance, has suffleed to make me thus 
weak aud foolish; but I wish to sec 
my father I —to go home—home!" 

“Your father is well, believe mo, 
and pleased that you are here. No 
danger threatens him ; aud yon, here, 
are safe." 

“ I safe—and from what ?” 

Harley mused irresolute. He in¬ 
clined to confide to her the danger 
which her fatlicr had concealed ; but 
had he the right to do so against her 
father’s will ? 

“ Give me,” he said, “ time to re¬ 
flect, and to obtain permission to 
intrust you witli a secret which, in my 
judgment, you should know. Mean¬ 
while, this much I may say, that 
rather than you should incur the 
danger that I believe he exaggerates, 
your father would have given you a 
protector—even in Randal Leslie.’’ 

Violante stai tcd. 

“ But,’’ resumed Harley, with a 
calm, in which a certain deep mourn- 
fulncss was apparent, unconsciously to 
himself—“ but 1 trust you are re¬ 
served for a fairer fate, and a nobler 
spouse. I have vowed to live hence¬ 
forth in the common workday w'orld. 
But for you, bright child, for you, 1 
am a dreamer still I ’’ 

Violante turned her eyes for one 
instant towards the meiancholy 
speaker. The look thrilled to his 
heart. He bowed his face involuntarily. 
Wiien he looked up, she had left his 
side. He did not this time attempt 
to follow her, but moved away and 
plunged amidst the leafless trees. 

An hour afterwards he re-entered 
the house, and' again sought to see 
Helen. She had now recovered suffi¬ 
ciently to give him tlw interview he 
requested. 

He approached her with a grave 
and serious gentleness. 

“ My dear Helen,” said he, “ you 
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have consented to be my wife, my 
life's mud companion; let it be soon 
—soon—^for I need you. I need all 
the strength of that holy tie. Helen, 
let me press you to fix the time.” 

“ I owe you too much,” answered 
Helen, looking down, to have a will 
but yonrs. But your mother,” she 
added, perhaps clinging to the idea 
of some reprieve—“ your mother has 
not yet—” 

“ My mother—true. I will speak 
first to her. You shall receive from 
my family all honour due to your 
gentle virtues. Helen, by the way, 
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have yon mentioned to Violaate the 
bond between us ? ” 

“No—that is, I fear I may have 
unguardedly betrayed it, against Lady 
Lansmere’s commands too—but — 
but— ” 

“So, Lady Lansmerc forbade you 
to name it to Violantc. This should 
not be. I will answer for her per¬ 
mission to revoke that interdict. It is 
duo to Violante and to you. Tell 
your young friend^all. Ah, Helen, 
if I am at times cold or wayward, 
bear with me—bear with me; for 
you love me, do you not ? ” 


CHAPTER X. 


That same evening Kandal heard 
from Levy (at whose house he staid 
late) of that self-introduction to Yio- 
lante which (thanks to his skeleton- 
key) I’eschiera had contrived to effect; 
and the Count seemed more than 
sanguine—he seemed assured as to 
the full and speedy success of his 
matrimonial enterprise. “ There¬ 
fore,” said Levy, “ I trust T may very 
soon congratulate you on the acquisi¬ 
tion of your family estates.” 

“ Strange I ” answered Randal, 
“ strange that my fortunes seem so 
bound up with the fate of a foreigner 
like Beatrice di Ncgra and her con¬ 
nection with Frank Ha/.elde^.” He 
looked up at the clock as he spoke, 
and added— 

“ Frank, by this time, has told his 
father of his engagement.” 

“ And you feel sure that the Squire 
canuot be coaxed into consent ? ” 

“ No; but I feel sure that the 
Squire will be so choleric at the first 
intelligence, that Frank will not have 
the self-control necessary for coaxing; 
and, perhaps, before the Squire can 
relent upon this point, he may, by 
some accident, learn Lis grievauces 
on another, which would exasperate 
him still morCj” 

“ Ay, I understand—the post obit? " 

Randal nodded. 

“ And what then ? ” asked Levy. 

“ The next of kin to the lands of 
Hazeldean may have his day.” 

The Baron smiled. 

“ Yon have good prospects in that 
direction, Leslie: look now to another. 
1 spoke to you of the borough of 


Lansmero. Your patron, Audiey 
Egertou, intends to stand for it.” 

Randal’s heart had of late been so 
set upon other and more avaricious 
schemes, that a seat in rarliameut 
had sunk into a secondary object; 
nevertheless, his ambiti(>us and all- 
grasping nature felt a bitter pang, 
when he hc.ard that Egciton thus 
interposed between himself and any 
chance of advancement.” 

“ So 1 ” he muttered i^ullcnly—“ so. 
This man, who pretends to be my 
benefactor, squanders away the wealth 
of my forefathers—throws me penni¬ 
less on the world; and, while still 
encouraging mo to exertion and pub¬ 
lic life, robs me himself of—" 

“ No !” interrupted L*cvy—“ not 
robs you; we may prevent that. 
The Laiisraere interest is not so strong 
in the borough as Dick Avenel’s.” 

“ But I cannot stand against Egcr- 
toii." 

“ Assuredly not—you may stand 
with him.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ Dick Avenel will never suffer 
Egerton to come in; and thougli he 
cannot, perhaps, carry two of his own 
politics, he can split his votes upon 
you.” 

Randal’s eyes flashed. He saw; at 
a glance, that if Avenel did not over¬ 
rate the relative strength of parties, 
his seat could be secured. 

“ But,” he said, “ Egerton has not 
spoken to me on suqlf a subject; nor 
can you expect that he would propose 
to me to stand with him, if he fore¬ 
saw the chance of being ousted by 
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the very ca|ididate he himself intro¬ 
duced.” 

“ Neither he nor his party will 
anticipate that possibility. If he ask 
you, agree to stand—leave the rest 
to me.” 

“ You must hate Egerton bitterly,” 
.said Kaudal; “ for I am not vain 
enough to tliink that yon thus scheme 
bnt from pure love to me.” 

“ The motives of men arc intricate 
and complicated,” answered Eevy, 
with unirsual seriousness. “ It suffices 
to the wise to protit by the actions, 
and leave the motives in shade.” 

There was silence for some minutes. 
Then the two drew closer towards 
each other, and began to discuss de¬ 
tails in their joint design.s. 

Ilandal walked home .slowly. It 
was a cold moonlit night. Young 
idlers of hi.s own years and rank 
pasfjed him by, on their way from the 
haunts of social plca.sure. They wej-e 
yet in the first fair holiday of life. 
Life’s holiday had gone from him for 
ever. Graver men, .in the various 
callings of masculine lal)Our—profes¬ 
sions, trade, the state—passed him 
also. Their steps might be sober, 
and their faces careworn; but no 
step had the furtive stealth of his— 
no face the same contracted, sinister, 
saspicious gloom. Only once, in a 
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lonely thoroughfare, and on the oppo¬ 
site side of the way, fell a foot-iall, 
and glanced an eye, that seemed to 
betray a soul in sympathy with Ran¬ 
dal Leslie’s. 

And Randal, who had heeded none 
of tlie other passengers by the way, 
as if instinctively, took note of this 
one. llis nerves crisped at the noise¬ 
less slide of that form, as it stalked 
on from lamp to lamp, keeping pace 
with bis own. He felt a sort of awe, 
as if lie had beheld the wraith of him¬ 
self ; and ever, as he glanced suspi¬ 
ciously at the stranger, the stranger 
glanced at him. He w'^as inexpressibly 
relieved wlien the figure turned down 
another street and vanished. 

'J’hat man was a felon, as yet un¬ 
detected. Between him and hi.s kind 
there stood but a thought—a veil air- 
spun, but impassable, as the veil of 
the Iiniige at Sals. 

And thus moved and thus looked 
Randal Leslie, a thing of dark .and 
secret mischief—within the pale of the 
law, but equally removed from man 
by the vague consciousness that at 
his heart Isiy that which the eye.s of 
man would ablior and loathe. Soli¬ 
tary amidst the vast city, and on 
through the machinery of (Jivilisatiou, 
went the still spirit of Intellectual 
Evil. 
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OlfAHTKE XI. 


Early the next piornirig Randal 
received two notes—one from Frank, 
written in great agitation, begging 
Randal to sec and propitiate his father, 
whom he feared he had grievously 
offended; and then running off, rather 
incoherently, into protestations that 
his honour as well as his afliectioiis 
were engaged irrevocably to Beatrice, 
and that her, at least, he could never 
abandon. 

And the second note was from the 
Squire himself—short, and far less 
cordial than usual — requesting Mr 
Leslie to call on him. 

Randal dressed in haste, and went 
at once to Limraer’s hotel. 

He found the Parson with Mr 
Hazeldean, and endeavouring in vain 
to soothe him. The Squire had not 
slept all night, and his appearance 
was almost haggard. 


“ Oho! Mr young Leslie,” said he, 
throwing himself back in his chair as 
Randal entered — “I thought you 
were a friend—I thought you were 
Frank’s advisor. Explain, sir; ex¬ 
plain.” 

“ Gently, my dear Mr Hazeldean,” 
said the Parson. “You do but surprise 
and alarm Mr Leslie. Tell him more 
distinctly what he has to explain.” 

Squire. —“ Did you or did yon 
not tell me or Mrs Hazeldean, that 
Frank was in love with Violanto 
Rickey bockey? ” 

Randae, (as in amaze.> — “ I! 
Never, sirl I feared, on the con¬ 
trary, that he was somewhat ena¬ 
moured of a very ditferent person. I 
hinted at that pos.‘>ibility. I could 
not do more, for I did not know how 
far Frank’s affections were seriously 
engaged. And indeed, sir, Mrs Hazel- 
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dean, though not encouraging the 
idea that your son could marry a 
foreigner and a Koman Gatholic, did 
not appeal' to consider such objections 
insuperable, if Frank’s happiness were 
really at stake.” 

Hero the poor Squire gave way to 
a burst of passion, that involved, in 
one tempest, Frank, I{..andal, Harry 
herself, aud the whole race of 
foreigners, Homan Catholics, and 
women. While the Squire himself was 
still incapable of hearing reason, the 
Parson, taking aside liandal, con¬ 
vinced himself that the whole affair, 
so far as Randal was concerned, had 
its origin in a very natural mistake ; 
and that while that young gentleman 
bad been hinting at Beatrice, Mrs 
Hazeldean had been thinking of 
Violanto. With considerable difli* 
culty he succeeded in conveying this 
explanation to the Squire, and some¬ 
what appeasing his wrath against 
Randal. And the Dissimulator, seiz¬ 
ing his occasion, then expressed so 
much grief and astonishment at learn¬ 
ing that matters had gone as far 
as the Parson informed him — that 
Frank had actually proposed to Bea¬ 
trice, been accepted, and engaged 
hiraseif, before even communicating 
with his father; he declared so 
earnestly, that ho could never con¬ 
jecture such evil—that he had had 
Frank’s positivn promise to .take no 
step without the sanction of his 
parents ; ho professed such sympathy 
with the Squire’s wounded feedings, 
and such regret at Frank’s involve¬ 
ment, that Mr Hazeldean at last 
yielded up his honest heart to his 
consoler—and griping Randal’s hand, 
said, “ Well, well, 1 wronged you— 
beg your pardon. "What now is to be 
done ? ” 

“ Why, you cannot consent to this 
marriage—impossible,” replied Ran¬ 
dal *, “ and we must hope therefore to 
influence Frank by his sense of duty.” 

“ That’s it,” said the Squire ; “ for 
I’ll not give way. Pretty pass things 
have come to, indeed! A widow too, I 
hear. Artfnl jade—thought, no doubt, 
to catch a Hazeldean of Hazeldean. 
My estates go to an outlandish Papis¬ 
tical set of mongrel brats ! No, no, 
never 1” 

“ But,” said the Parson, mildly, 
“ perhaps we may be unjustly pre¬ 


judiced against this lady. ^We should 
have consented to Violante—why not 
to her ? She is of good family ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Rapdal. 

“ And good character?” 

Randal shook his head, and sighed. 
The Squire caught him roughly by 
the arm—“ Answer the Parson 1 ” 
cried he, vehemently, 

“ Indeed, sir, 1 cannot speak ill of 
the character of a woman, who ma]', 
too, be Frank’s wife; and the world 
is ill-natured, and uot to be believed. 
But you can judge for yourself, my 
dear Mr Hazeddean. Ask your brother 
whether Madame di Negra is one 
whom he would advise his nephew to 
marry.” 

“ My brother! ” exclaimed theSquire 
furiously. “ Coiusult iny distant 
brother on the aftairs of ray own sou! ” 

“ He is a man of the world,” put 
in Ratidal. 

“ Aud of feeling and honour,” said 
the Parson ; “ and, perhaps, through 
him, we may be enabled to enlighten 
Frank, and” save him from what 
appears to be the snare of an artful 
woman.” 

“ Meanwhile,” said Randal, “ I 
will seek Frank, and do^my best with 
him. Let rac go now-^1 will return 
in an hour or so.” 

“ I will accompany you,” said the 
Parson. 

“ Nay, pardon me, but I think we 
two young men can talk more openly 
without a third })erson, even so wise 
and kind as you.” 

“ Let Randal go,” growled the 
Squire. And Randal went. 

He spent some time with Frank, 
and the reader will easily divine how 
that time was employed. As he left 
Frank’s lodgings, lie found himself 
suddisnly seized by the Squire himself. 

“ I was too impatient to stay at 
home and listen to the Parson’s 
prosing,” said Mr Hazeldean, nerv¬ 
ously. “ 1 have shaken Dale off. 
Tell rac what lias passed. Oh ! don’t 
fear—I'm a man, and can bear the 
worst.” 

Randal drew the Sqnire’s arm 
within his, and led him into the 
adjacent park. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, sorrow¬ 
fully, “ this is very confidential what 
I am about to say. I must repeat it 
to you, because without such confl- 
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denco, I see not how to advise you 
on the proper course to take. But if 
I betray Frank, it is for his good, and 
to his owu father;—only do not tell 
him. Ho would never forgive me— 
it would for ever destroy my inllu- 
cuco over him." 

“ Go oil, go on,” gasped the Squire; 
“ speak out. I’ll never tell the un¬ 
grateful boy that I learned his secrets 
from another.’’ 

“ Then," said Randal, “ the secret 
of his entanglement with Madame di 
Ncgra is simply this—he found her 
in debt—nay, on the point of being 
arrested—’’ 

“ Debt 1—arrested! Jezabel! ’’ 

“ And ill paying the debt himself, 
and saving her from arrest, he con¬ 
ferred on her the obligation which no 
woman of honour could accept save 
from her affianced husband. Poor 
Frank I—if sadly taken in, still we 
must pity and forgive him I ’’ 

Suddenly, to Randal’s great sur¬ 
prise, the Squire’s whole face bright¬ 
ened up. 

“ I see, I se<'!’’ he exclaimed, slap¬ 
ping his thigh. “ I iiavc it—I have 
it. ’Tis an affair of money ! I can 
buy her off. Jf she took money from 
him, the mercenary, painted baggage! 
why, then, she’ll take it from me. I 
don’t care what it costs—half my for¬ 
tune—all! I’d be content never to 
see Ilazcldeau Hall again, if X could 
save my sQii, my own son, from dis¬ 
grace and misery; for miserable lie 
will be, when he knows he has 
broken my heart and his mother’s. 
And for a creature like that! My 
boy, a thousand hearty thanks to you. 
Where does the wretch live? I’ll go 
to her at once." And as he spoke, 
the Stiuirc actually pulled out his 
pocket-book and began turning over 
and counting tiic bank-notes in it. 

Randal at first tried to combat this 


bold resolution on the part of tlie 
Squii'e; but Mr Hazeldcan had seized 
on it with all the obstinacy of his 
straightforwai-d English mind. He 
cut Randal’s persuasive eloquence off 
in the midst. 

“ Don’t waste your breath. I’ve 
settled it; and if you don’t tell me 
where she lives, ’tis easily found out, 
I suppose." 

Randal mused a moment. “ After 
all,” thought he, “ why not? He will 
be sure so to speak as to enlist her 
pride against himself, and to irritate 
Frank to the utmost. Let him go.” 

Accordingly, he gave the informa¬ 
tion required; and, insisting with groat 
earnestness on the Squire’s promise 
not to mention to Madame di FTegra 
his knowledge of Frank’s pecuniary 
aid, (for that would betray Randal 
as the informant;) and satisfying 
himself as he best might with the 
Squire’s prompt assurance, “ tliat he 
knew how to settle matters, without 
saying why or wherefore, as long as 
he opened his purse wide enough,” he 
accompanied Mr llazeldean back into 
the streets, and there left him—fixing 
an hour in the evening for an inter¬ 
view at Dimmer’s, and hinting tliat 
it would be best to have that inter¬ 
view without the presence of the 
Parson. “Excellent good man,” 
said Randal, “ but not with sufficient 
knowledge of the world for affairs 
of this kind, which you understand so 
well." 

“ I should think so,” quoth tbo 
Squire, who had quite recovered his 
good-humour. “ And the Parson is 
as soft as buttermilk. We must be 
firm here—firm, sir.” And the Squire 
struck the end of his stick on tlie 
pavement, nodded to Randal, and 
went on to Mayfair as sturdily and 
as confidently as if to purchase a 
prize cow at a cattle show. 


CHAPTEB xir. 


“Bring the light nearer,” said 
John Burley—“ nearer still.” 

Leonard obeyed, and placed the 
candle on a little table by the sick 
man’s bedside. 

Burley s mind was partially wan¬ 
dering ; but there was method in his 
madness. Horace Walpole said that 


“ his stomach would survive all the 
rest of him.” That which in Burley 
survived the last was his quaint wild 
genius. He looked wistfully at the 
still flame of the candle: “ It lives 
ever in the airl” said he. 

“ What lives over ? ” 

Burley’s voice swelled—“Light!” 
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He tnraecl from Leonard, and again 
contemplated the little flame. **In the 
fixed star, in the Will-o’-the-wisp, in 
the greatsnn that illumes halfa world, 
or the farthing rnshlight by which the 
ragged student strains his eyes—still 
the same flower of the elements. Light 
in the universe, thought in the soul— 
ay—ay—Go on with the simile. My 
head swims. Extinguish the light! 
You cannot; fool, it vanishes from 
your eye, but it is still in the space. 
Worlds must perish, suns shrivel up, 
matter and spirit both fall into no¬ 
thingness, before the combinations 
whoso union makes that little flame, 
which the breath of a babe can restore 
to darkness, shall lose the power to 
unite into light once more. Lose the 
power!—no, the necessity :—it is the 
one Mnst in creation. Ay, ay, very 
dark riddles grow clear now—now 
when I could not cast up an addition 
sum in the baker’s bill! What wise 
man denied that two and two made 
four? Do they not make four? I 
can’t answer him. But I could 
answer a question that some wise 
men have contrived to make much 
knottier." He smiled softly, and 
turned his face for some minutes to 
the wall. 

This was the second night on which 
Leonard had watched by his bedside, 
and Burley’s state had grown rapidly 
worse. He could not last many days, 
perhaps many hours. But he had 
evinced an emotion beyond mere 
delight at seeing Leonard again. He 
had since then been calmer, more 
himself. “I feared I might have 
ruined you by my bad example,” he 
said, with a touch of humour that 
became pathos as he added, “That 
idea preyed on me.’’ 

“ JSTo, no; you did me great good.” 

“ Say that—say it often," said 
Burley, earnestly; “it makes my 
heart feel so light.” 

He had listened to Leonard’s story 
with deep interest, and was fond of 
talking to him of little Helen. He 
detected the secret at the yonng 
man’s heart, and cheered the hopes 
that lay there, amidst fears and sor¬ 
rows. Burley never talked seriously 
of his repentance; it was not in his 
nature to talk seriously of the things 
which he felt solemnly. But his high 
animal spirits were quenched with 


the animal power that •fed them. 
Now, wo go out of our sensual exis¬ 
tence only when we are no longer 
enthralled by the Present, in which 
the senses have their realm. The 
sensual being vanishes when we are 
in the Past or the Future. The Pre¬ 
sent w'as gone from Burley; he could 
no more be its slave and its king. 

It was most touching to see how 
the inner character of this man un¬ 
folded itself, as the leaves of the outer 
character fell off and withered—a 
character no one would have guessed 
in him—an inherent reflnement that 
was almost womanly; and he had all 
a woman’s abnegation of self. He took 
the cares lavished on him so meekly. 
As the features of the old man return 
in the stillness of death to the aspect 
ofyouth—thelines effaced, the wrinkles 
gone—so, in seeing Burley now, you 
saw what be had been in his .spring 
of promise. But he himself saw only 
what he had failed to be—powers 
squandered—life wasted, “ I once 
beheld,” he said*, “ a ship in a storm. 
It was a cloudy, fitful day, and I 
could sec the ship Avith all its masts 
fighting hard for life and for death. 
Then came night, dark as pitch, and 
I could only guess that the ship 
fought on. Towards the dawn the 
stars grew visible, and once more I 
saw the ship—it Avas a wreck—it Avent 
down just as the stars shone forth.” 

When he had made that allusion 
to himself, he sate very still for some 
time, then he spread out his wasted 
hands, and gazed on them, and on 
his shrunken limbs. “Good," said 
ho, laughing low; “ these hands were 
too large and rude for handling the 
delicate webs of my own mechanism, 
and these strong limbs ran away with 
me. If I had been a sickly puny fellow, 
perhaps my mind would have had 
fair play. There was too much of 
brute body here! Look at this hand 
now I yovA can sec the light through 
it I Good, good I” 

Now, that evening, until he had 
retired to bed, Burley had been un¬ 
usually cheerful, and had talked with 
much of his old eloquence, if with 
little of his old humour. Amongst 
other matters, he had spoken with con¬ 
siderable interest of some poems and 
other papers in manuscript which had 
been left in the house by a former 
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ludger, arfd which, the reader may 
remember, that Mrs Goodyer had 
nrged him in vain to read, in his last 
visit to her cottage, Bnt then be 
had her husband Jacob to chat with, 
and the spirit bottle to finish, and 
the wild craving for excitement 
plucked his thoughts back to' his 
London revels. Now poor Jacob 
was dead, and it was not brandy 
that the sick man drank from the 
widow’s crnise. And London lay 
atar amidst its fogs, like a world 
resolved back into nebulm. So to 
please his hostess and distract his 
own solitary thoughts, he liad con¬ 
descended (just before Leonard found 
him out) to peruse tnc memorials of 
a life obscure to the world, and new 
to his own experience of coarse Joys 
and woes, “ I have been making a 
romance, to amuse myself, from their 
contents,” said he. “ They may be of 
use to yon, brother autlior. I have 
told Mrs Goodyer to place them in 
your room. Amongst those papers 
is a journal—a woman’s journal; it 
moved me greatly. A man gets into 
another world, strange to him as the 
orb of Sirius, if he can transport him¬ 
self into tlve centre of a woman’s 
heart, and see the life there, so 
Wholly unlike out own. Things of 
moment to us, to it so trivial; things 
trifling to us, to it so vast. There 
was this journal—in its dates re¬ 
minding me of stormy events of my 
own existence, and grand doings in 
the world’s. And those dates there, 
chronicling but the mysterious unre- 
vcalcd record of some obscure loving 
heart 1 And in that chronicle, O Sir 
Poet, there was as much genius, 
vigour of thought, vitality of being, 
poured and wasted, as ever kind 
friend will say was lavished on the 
rude outer world by big John Burley ! 
Genius, genius *, are we all alike, then, 
save when we leash ourselves to some 
matter-of-fact material, and float over 
the roaring seas on a wooden plank 
or a herring tub ? ” And after he had 
uttered that cry of a secret anguish, 
John Burley had begun to show 
symptoms of growing fever and dis¬ 
turbed brain ; and when they had got 
him i«to bed, he lay there muttering 
to himself, until towards midnight he 
had asked Leonard to bring the light 
nearer to him. 
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So now ho again was quiet—with 
his face turned towards the wall; and 
Leonard stood by the bedside sorrow¬ 
fully, and Mrs (Joodyer, who did not 
heed Burley’s talk, and thought only 
of his physical state, was dipping 
cloths into iced water to apply to his 
forehead. Bnt as she approached 
with these, and addressed him sooth¬ 
ingly, Burley raised himself on his 
arm, and waived aside the bandages. 
“ I do not need them,” said he, in a 
collected voice. “ I am better now. 
I and that pleasant light understand 
one another, and 1 believe all it tells 
me. Pooh, pooh, I do not rave.” 
He looked so smilingly and so kindly 
into her face, that the poor woman, 
who loved him as her own son, fairly 
1 nrst into tears. He drew her to¬ 
wards him and kissed her forehead. 

“ Peace, old fool,” said he fondly. 
“ You shall tell anglers hereafter how 
John Burley came to fishier the one- 
eyed perch which he never caught; 
and how, when he gave it up at the 
last, his baits all gone, and the line 
broken amongst the weeds, you com¬ 
forted the baffled man. There are 
many good fellows yet in the world 
who will like to know that poor 
Burley did not die on a dunghill. 
Kiss me ! Come, boy, you too. Now, 
God bless you, I should like to sleep.” 
llis cheeks were wot with the tears 
of both his listeners, and there was a 
moisture in his own eyes, which 
nevertheless beamed bright through 
the moisture. 

He laid himself down again, and 
the old woman would have withdrawn 
the light. He moved uneasily. “ Not 
that,” he murmured—“light to the 
last! ” And putting forth his wan 
hand, ho drew aside the curtain so 
that the light might fall full on his 
face. In a few minutes he was asleep, 
breathing calmly and regularly as an 
infant. 

The old woman wiped her eyes, 
and drew Leonard softly into thc ad- 
joining room, in which a bed had been 
made up for him. He had not left the 
house since he had entered it with Dr 
Morgan. “You are young, sir," said 
she with kindness, “ and the young 
want sleep. Lie down a bit: I will call 
you when he wakes.” 

“ No, I could not sleep,” said Leo¬ 
nard. “ I will watch for yon." 
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The old woman shook her head. 
*‘l most see the last of him, sir; 
but I know he will be angr 7 when 
his eyes open on me, for he has grown 
very thoughtful of others.” 

“ Ah, if he had but been as thought¬ 
ful of himself 1” murmured Leonard ; 
and he seated himself by the table, on 
which, as he leaned bis elbow, he dis- 
lodgedsome papers placed there. They 
fell to the ground with a dumb, moan¬ 
ing, sighing sound. 

“ What is that?” said be starting. 

The old H'orajin picked up the 
manuscripts and smoothed them care¬ 
fully. 

“ Ah, sir, ho bade me place these 
papers here. lie thought they might 
keep you from fretting about him, in 
case you would sit up and wake. 
And he had a thought of me, too ; for 
1 have so piued to find out the poor 
young lady, who left them yeai's ago. 
She was almost as dear to me as he is; 
dearer perhaps until now—when— 
when—I am about to lose him.” 

Leonard turned from the papers, 
without a glance at their contents: 
they had no interest for him at such 
a moment. 

The hostess went on— 

“Terhaps she is gone to heaven 
before bim ; she did not look like one 
long for this world. She left us so 
suddenly. Many things of hers be¬ 
sides these papers are still hei-e; but 
I keep them aired and dusted, and 
strew lavender over them, in case 
she ever come for them again. You 
never heard tell of her, did you, sir ? ” 
she added, with great simplicity, and 
dropping a half curtsey. 

“ Of her?—of whom ?” 

‘'Did not ISIr John tell yon her 
name—dear—dear;—Mrs Bertram.” 

Leonard started ;—the very name 
so impressed upon his memory by 
Harley L’Estrange. 
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“Bertram!” he repeated, “Are 
you sure ?” 

“ Oh yes, sir! And many years 
after she bad left us, and we bad heard 
no more of her, there came a packet 
addressed to her here, fi’om over sea, 
sir. We took it in, and kept it, and 
John would break the seal, to know 
if it would tell us .anytliing about her; 
but it was all in a foreign language 
like—we could not read a word,” 

“ H ave you the packet ? Pray show 
it to me. It may be of the greatest 
value. To-morrow will do—1 cannot 
think of that just now. Poor Bar¬ 
ley!” 

Leonard’s manner indicated that 
he wislied to talk no more, and to 
be alone. So Mrs (loodyer loft him, 
and stole back to Burley’s room on 
tiptoe. 

The young man remained in deep 
reverie for some raommits. “Light,” 
he murmured, “Ilowciftcn ‘Light* 
is the last word of those round whom 
the shades arc gathering!”* He 
moved, and straight on liis view 
through the cottage lattice there 
streamed light, indeed—not the miser¬ 
able ray lit by a human hand—but 
the still and holy eiriilgcuce of a 
moonlit heaven. It lay broad upon 
the humble floors—pierced across the 
tbreshoUl of the death chamber, and 
halted clear amidst its shadows. 

Leonard stood motionless, his eye 
following the silvery silent.spIcudoar. 

“ And,” ho said inly—“ and does 
this large erring nature, m.arrod by its 
genial faults—this soul which should 
have filled a’ land, as yon orb the 
rooinT with a light that linked earth 
to heaven—docs it pass away into the 
dark, and leave not a ray behind? 
Nay, if the elements of light are ever 
in the space, and when the flame goes 
out, return to thcvital air-*-so thought, 
once kindled, lives for over around 
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*■ E\ery one remembers that Goethe’s last words are said to have been, “More 
Lightand perhaps what has occurred in the text may be supposed a plagiarism 
from those words. Hut, in fact, nothing is more common than the craving and de¬ 
mand for light a little before death. Let any consult his own sad experience in the 
last moments of those whose gradual close he lias watched and tended. Whal more 
fret^ueut than a prayer to open the shatters and let in the sun 1 What coinjdaiut 
more repeated, and more touching, than “ that it is growing dark ? ” I once knew a 
sufferer—who did not then seem in immediate danger—suddenly order the sick room 
to be lit up as if for a gala. When this was told to the physician, he said gravely, 
“ No worse sign.” 
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aud aboutriis, a part of our breathing 
atmosphere. Many a thinker, many 
a poet, may yet illnme the world, 
from the thonghts which you genius, 
that will have no name, gave forth— 
to wander through air, and recombine 
again in some new form of light.” 

Thus he wont on in vague specula¬ 
tions, seeking, as youth enamoured of 
fame seeks too fondly, to prove that 
mind never works, however erratically, 
in vain—and to retain yet, as an in¬ 
fluence upon earth, the soul about to 
soar far beyond the atmosphere where 
the elements that make fame abide. 
Not thus had the dying man inter¬ 
preted the endurance of light and 
thought. 
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Suddenly, in the midst of his reverie, 
a low cry broke on his ear. He shud¬ 
dered as he heard, and hastened fore¬ 
bodingly into the adjoining room. 
The old woman was kneeling by the 
bedside, and chafing Burley’s hand— 
eagerly looking into his face. A glanco 
sufliced to Leonard. All was over. 
Burley had died in sleep—calmly, and 
without a groan. 

The eyes were half open, with that 
look of inexpi-essible softness which 
death sometimes loaves; and still they 
were turned towards the light; and 
the light burned clear. Leonard 
closed tenderly the heavy lids; and, 
as he covered the face, the lips smiled 
a serene farewell. 


Our London Commissioner. 


Or.R LONDON COMMISSIONER. 


NO. II. 


In the northern outskirt of London, 
there is a dingy-looking, ill-shaped 
building, on the bank of a narrow 
canal, where at one time, not very 
long ago, real water fell in sparkling 
cascades, Trafalgars were fought in 
veritable vessels, and, triumphant 
over all, radiant in humonr and 
motley, with wit at his fingers’ ends, 
and ineffable character in his feet, 
laughed, hobbled, jeered, flouted, and 
pirouetted the clown, Joseph Grimaldi. 
The audiences, in those days, were 
partial to beer. Tobacco was a 
pleasant accompaniment to the won¬ 
ders of the scene. Great effect was 
prodneed by farces of a very unsen¬ 
timental kind; and the principal 
effort of the author was to introduce 
as much bustle and as many kicks 
into his piece as he could. A bloody 
nose secured three ronndsof applause; 
a smack on the cheek was a success- 
. ful repartee; a coarse oath was only 
emphatic—^nobody blushed, every¬ 
body swore. There were fights in 
the pit, and the police-oflice was near 
at hand. It was the one place of 
entertainment for a poor and squalid 
district. Poverty and dirt went 
there to forget themselves, and came 
away unimproved. It was better, 
perhaps, than the beer-shop, certainly 
better than the prize-fight, but not so 
good as the tea-garden and hop. This 


building is now the Theatre Royal, 
Sadler’s Wells, presided over by one 
of the best actors on the English 
stage, and ringing, night after night, 
to the language of Shakspeare and 
Massinger. How does the audience 
behave ? Better than young gentle¬ 
men of the Guards at a concert of 
sacred music; better than young 
ladies of fashion at a scientific lecture. 
They don’t yawn, they don’t giggle, 
they don’t whisper to each other at 
the finest passages; but there is in¬ 
tense interest—eyes, heart, mind, all 
fixed on the wondrous evoivcment of 
the story. They stay, hour by hour, 
silent, absorbed, attentive, answering 
the touch of the magician’s wand, 
warming into enthusiasm, or melting 
into tears, with as fine an apprecia¬ 
tion of the working of the play as if 
they had studied the Greek drama, 
and been critics all their days. Are 
they the same people, or the same 
class of people, who roared and rioted 
in the pit in the days of the real 
water? Exactly the same. The 
boxes arc three shillings, the pit a 
shilling, the gallery a sixpence. 
There are iriany fustian jackets in the 
pit, and in the gallery a sprinkling of 
shirt sleeves. Masters of trades, and 
respectable shopkeepers, and profes¬ 
sional men, and their families are in 
the boxes; and Mr Phelps is as great 
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a beoefdctor to that neighbourhood 
as if hc^had established a public park, 
or opened a lyceum for education. 
There is a perceptible difference, we 
arc told, in the manners of the dis* 
trict. You can’t raise a man in auy 
one department without lifting him 
up in all. Improve his mind, you 
redue his character; teach him even 
mathematics, lie will learn politeness; 
give him good society, ho will cease 
to be coarse; introduce him to Shak- 
speare, Jonson, Beaumont, Massinger, 
and Webster, he will be a gentleman. 
A man with friends like these will 
not go to the tap of the Black Dog. 
Better spend his sixpence at Sadler’s 
Wells, and learn what was going on 
in Home In the time of Coriolanus, 
or learn the thanklessness of syco¬ 
phantic friends in the Athenian 
Timon. With the bluff and brutal 
Henry VIII. they are quite familiar, 
and form a very tolerable idea of a 
certain jiinchbeck cardinal’s pride, 
from the insolence of the overweening 
Wolsey. That energy and honour 
overcome all impediments, they have 
long discovered from the story of the 
Lady of Lyons, and the grandeur of 
self-devotion in the noble aspirations 
of Ion. A world like this opening to 
their eyes, reflects a pleasant light on 
the common earth they inhabit. One 
touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” The same sentiment 
brings a big sob into their rough 
throats, and swells the gentle bosom 
of the delicate young lady in the 
front row of the dress circle. If the 
Queen were there, there would bo a 
qniverihg of the royal lip. Jack 
Wiggins, the tinman, cries as if he 
were flogged. Let us off to see Sad¬ 
ler’s Wells, where a new play is to 
bo acted, with our oi«i friend James 
VI. for its hero. A pretty hero for a 
play!—The pedantic, selfish, ambi¬ 
tious, and cowardly son of Mary 
Stuart, who kissed the baud reeking 
with his mother’s blood, and held 
out the Scottish crown to be an 
avrmous-dish, into which Eiizabet’’ 
disdainfully threw her niggard charity, 
like an old maid depositing a fai'thiug 
in the plate at the Magdalen Hospi¬ 
tal door. This play is improperly 
called a tragedy, because a few 
people happen to be killed in the 
course of it. The foundfition is de- 
YOL. Lxxr.— NO. ccccxxxix. 


cidedly comic—horribly, motesquely 
comic. There,the laughfer tries in 
vain to banish* the shudder, and be¬ 
tween them a compound is created 
which we believe to be new to the 
stage. The conventional tyrant of 
tragedy is entirely done away with. 
There are no knittings of brows and 
crossings of elbows, starts and strut- 
tings, such as we generally see made 
the accompaniments of revenge and 
hatred. 'There is a low, selfish, 
cruel nature, disguised in ludicrous 
repartee and jocular conversation— 
a buffoon animated by the sold of 
Bichard III., a harlequin’s lath tipt 
with deadly poison — our ordinary 
ideas turned topsy-turvy, and Po- 
lonius running his sword through 
Hamlet behind the arraa. Whether 
this historical view of James be cor¬ 
rect or not, docs not matter to the 
play. It is the view chosen by the 
author on a preponderating weight of 
evidence; and the point of his career 
chosen for the development of these 
blacker portions of his disposition is 
the Gowrie plot, where even the 
king’s adulators were unable to hide 
the murmurs of the people, who cer¬ 
tainly believed his conduct to have 
been cruel and unjust.* 

Such a piece of acting as Mr Phelps’s 
presentment of James is rarely seen 
on the stage. His command of the 
Scotch dialect is wonderful in an Eng¬ 
lishman ; his walk, his look, his atti¬ 
tude, are as palpable indications of 
character as the language he employs. 
There is not a turn of his mouth, or 
a leer of his eye, that is not In har¬ 
mony with the general design. His 
pride, terror, abasement, doubt, 
triumph, and final despair, are all 
given with a marvellous versatility, 
which yet never trenches on the identity 
of the actor’s creation. But touches 
arc here and there added, some to 
soften, some to darken, till the whole 
is like a Dutch picture—^laboriously 
minute in all its details, and perfect 
as a finished whole. 

The English envoy, Sir John Ayliffe, 
has been sent by Elizabeth with an 
answer to a demand made by James, 
that she should proclaim him her 
successor on the English throne. He 
has diverged from his road to Holy- 
rood to the castle of the Laird of 
Bestalrig—the secret, but principal 
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agent in a plot for seizing the king; 
and is grcafly aJarniec^on hearing that 
Spanish and Roman agents are at the 
Scottish court, promising the king 
great pecuniary assistance if he will 
march across the Border, and, with 
the help of the diseontonted Catholic 
nobility, assert his claim by force. 
Ho therefore agrees to aid Ilestalrig 
in his attempt to secure the king, and 
proceeds on his way to Edinburgh. 
Lord Gowric, with his brother, is ou 
a visit to the Laird, (cowrie being, of 
course, in love witli his daughter, and 
is easily worked on to aid the plot by 
hearing of certain indignities which 
had been offered to his mother in his 
absence by the minions of the king. 
He also goes to Edinburgh, and hero 
wc are introduced to his mother, the 
widowed countess, who urges iiim to 
revenge her wrongs, and vindicate his 
honour by confronting the oppressor. 
Ilestalrig has also come to the capital, 
encounters his friend Gomez, the Span¬ 
ish agent, and is by him requested to 
take care of certain sun^s of gold which 
have been sent over for the purpose of 
purchasing the assistance of the nobles 
to the views of Spain. We now come 
into the court of Holy rood. James 
gabbles, and ‘storms, and flceches, 
and goes through the most strange, 
yet natural evolutions—hears a nega¬ 
tive reply from England delivered by 
Sir John Ayliffc—is startled by the 
apparition of Gowric drest in his 
father’s arms—and dismisses the court 
■with a threat of vengeance against all 
his opponents, especially the heirs of 
his old enemy. Lord Ruthven. 

The interest of tlic plot hangs on 
the intellectual combat between the 
wily and sagacious laird, and the 
truculent and relentless king, Witii 
some of the gold obtained from the 
Spaniard, Restalrig induces James to 
move the court to Falkland, in order 
to be more casil}' seized when in the 
vicinity of Gowric’s house; but James 
carries his design fartlier, and goes 
into tne mansion of the Gowries, 
having arranged with his train to 
follow him, and make themselves 
masters of his hosts. When Restal- 
rig’s triumph in the success of his 
plan and the imprisonment of the 
king is at its height, a chivalrous 
sense of honour in the young earl has 
disconcerted the whole design, 'by 
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restoring James to liberty, and ad¬ 
mitting his followers. Slaughter then 
takes place; but while James is 
rejoicing in his gratified revenge, and 
the destruction of his enemies, it is 
announced to him that Restalrig, at 
the head of the men of Perth, is at 
the gate; they arc clamorous for 
vengeance—the alarm-bells are ring¬ 
ing—strange yells of an outraged 
populace arc heard—James, in an 
agony of cowardly remorse, blames 
the instruments of his cruelty—and 
the curtain falls,' leaving him in im¬ 
mediate expectation of being torn to 
pieces in punishment of his useless 
crime. The performers have ILtlo to 
do in this play, except to bring out 
the peculiarities of the king. Restal¬ 
rig is played with a rough humour, 
and appreciation of the part, by Mr 
Bciinet; but the eilect of the young 
earl, upon whom a great deal depends' 
in the scene of the release, is entirely 
destroyed by the unfortunate voice 
and feebleness of the actor. As an 
exhibition, however, of how one great 
performer can vivify a whole play in 
spite of all (Irawbacks, we pronounce 
the acting of Mr Phelps in some 
respects without a parallel on the 
modem stage. 

In the good old comedy of the 
“Man of the World,” he is no less 
remarkable in his delineation of Sir 
Pertinax Macsycophant. His power 
over the Scotch dialect is the same ; 
and it is only a less powerful perform¬ 
ance, from the character itself being 
less diversified, and the tragic element 
being entirely omitted. Disagreeable 
cliaracters botli, from tlieir hardness 
and selfishness; and we should like 
to sec the same art applied to some 
softer and more captivating specimens 
of the Scottisli^pccies. 

We have been forced already to 
confess that single-character pieces 
are tlie only style of drama to which 
full justice can be done in any theatre 
in London. Many people, deluded by 
this circumstance, and prefem'ng the 
perfection of ono to the rae^liocrity of 
many, w^l gravely tell you that the 
drama itself ought to bo formed, in 
this respect, on the model of the 
stage; that the interest ought to be 
concentred in the hero, and the others 
kept entirely subordinate, or at least 
only endowed with vitality enough to 
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enable thorn to survive the kicks and 
bnlFcts with which the chief personage 
of the plot asserts his superiority. 
That one central interest must exist in 
a properly-constructed drama, there 
is no doubt; but it is a terrible nar¬ 
rowing of the antlior’s w^alk if yon 
debar him from affixing this interest 
to a group, and limit it entirely to 
one. You force him to descend to 
mere peculiarities, and the evolvement 
of character in its most contracted 
sense—thereby, and to this extent, 
trenching upon the province of farce, 
which consists in a development of 
the humours of some selected indivi¬ 
dual. The drama, on the other hand, 
paints humanity in the abstract, 
modified in its particular action by the 
position and character of the person¬ 
ages 6f the story; and in so far as, 
for the sake of one chief actor, the 
movement of the play is made to 
depend on him, the poet sinks from 
being the Titian or Michael Angelo of 
his art, into the Watson (J-ordon, Phil¬ 
lips, or Pickersgill;—high names cer¬ 
tainly ; but portrait-painting, even at 
its best, Ls not history. Lot any man 
read Julius C<psar, and think of the 
Kembles, Young, klacready, and 
J'lllistou all in the same play, and 
talk no more of a onc-charactcrcd 
drama as the fittest for representation, 
and the highest of its class. A one- 
charactered drama is only, the best 
Avhen there is but one goo(l actor in a 
theatre ; if there were three good 
actors, a thrce-charactercd play would 
speedily arise ; where all were good, 
Shakspoare would re.i.ppcsir—that is 
to say, crowds would go to see 
Shakspearc, instead of going, as now, 
to see this or that performer in Hamlet 
or Macbeth. 

The nearest approa^jh to this diffu¬ 
sion of excellence is to be found on 
the French stage. A unity of pur¬ 
pose is visible in the whole company. 
The flunky Avho annonnccs the coun¬ 
tess’s carriage enters into the spirit 
of the scene, and is as completely the 
flunky, and nothing more, as Kegn u' 
is the marqnis, and nothing less. 
But one man we possess on tlic Eng¬ 
lish boards, who is very superior to 
Begnicr and all his clan. Charles 
Matthews has more graceful ease, 
more untiring vivacity, more genial 
comprehension, than the very finest 


of the Parisians. For ninety-five 
nights he has held a huShed theatre 
in the most complete subjection to his 
magic art, and was as fresh and for¬ 
cible on the last night of the coarse 
as at its beginning. Yet never once 
does ho raise his voice above drawing¬ 
room pitch; no reliance has he on 
silver shoe-buckles or slashed doub¬ 
lets ; he wears the same coat aud 
other habiliments in which he break¬ 
fasts at home or dines with a fgicjid. 
Never once does jhe point an epigram 
with a grimace, or even cmph.'isi.so a 
sentiment with a shrug of his !• boul¬ 
ders. The marvel is how the efleet 
is created; for there is no outward 
sign of effort or intention. That the 
effect is there, is manifest from pit to 
gallery; and yet, there stands a quiet, 
placid, calm-cyod, pleasant-mannered, 
meek-voiced, bald-headed, gentleman¬ 
ly stockbroker, with respectable brass- 
buttoned blue coat and grey trousers, 
such as is to be seen on any day of 
the Aveek pursuing his way from St 
John’s Woo(^ or Brompton; and, at 
first sight, as imfit for theatrical re¬ 
presentation as the contents of hw 
ledger for the material of an epic 
poem. Bat he is placed in queer and 
nnaccountablo situations V—made in¬ 
tensely interesting by some strange 
instance of mistaken identity ?—or en¬ 
dangered in life and fame by some 
curiously ingenious piece of circum¬ 
stantial evidence ? Nothing of the 
kind. The man is before you all the 
time. You kuow his aa’IioIc circum¬ 
stances as well as he himself docs. He 
has a wife and daughter; he lives in 
a Avell-furni.shed capacious hou.5e—- 
we should say in the upper part of 
Baker Street; and probably a brass 
plate reveals to the inquiring passen¬ 
ger that it is the residence of Mr Af¬ 
fable Hawk. That is his name: a 
merchant or stockbroker, at one time 
very lionest and very rich ; but his 
partner, a Mr Sparrow, has eloped 
with the co-partnery funds, leaving 
Mr Hawk’s affairs in inextricable con¬ 
fusion, and throAving him into the 
disagreeable necessity of living on his 
wits. He has a great and available 
capital, and lays it out to the best 
advantage. Never did wits so stand in 
the stead of money before. With them 
he pays off debts, with them he em¬ 
barks in specnlatiuQS, and on their 
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aecurit/ raises loans, throwing seed 
in tho stonifest places, and receiving 
a hundredfold. Nor is his triumph 
over a set of trustful spinsters, or per¬ 
sons nnacenstomed to business, lie 
does not live upon pigeons, but, like 
the lovers in Boccaccio, makes an ex¬ 
cellent dinner on a sharp-beaked fal¬ 
con. Mr Hardcore will stand no 
more nonsense. He rushes into the 
house—hat on head, stick in hand. 
He will have his money, or issue a 
writ at once. With a gentlemanly 
motion towards his head, Mr Affable 
convicts him silently of ill-breeding 
and impertinence, and the hat is in¬ 
stantly removed. With the utmost 
suavity, he requests the irate creditor 
to write to his clerk to stop farther 
proceedings, and to add, in a post¬ 
script, a cheque for £200. Tho man 
is staggered by the immensity of the 
impertinence. But the calm superior¬ 
ity of his debtor makes itself felt in 
spite of his utmost efforts. Certain 
shares in a brilliant speculation have 
been secured by Mr Hawk for his 
friend at a very low premium. The 
letter to the clerk is written. But 
4 he cheque for £200 ? Sir Harry Les¬ 
ter, a rich baronet, is about to marry 
Mr Hawk’s daughter; all debts are 
to bo paid by the enraptured son-in¬ 
law; a fitting breakfast must be 
given; a few trinkets, a few drcsses. 
You Avouldn’t have such a glorious 
prospect spoiled by the want of such 
a trifle ? Hardcore writes tho cheque, 
and rushes off to secure the depre¬ 
ciated shares. Another comes in who 
•throws himself on the charity of his 
debtor, pleads poverty, distress, even 
starvation. How can the polished 
and humane Mr Hawk resist so touch¬ 
ing an appeal ? lie can’t. He doesn't. 
He goes for three pounds, as an in¬ 
stalment of which it appears he has 
already paid nine, making a remark¬ 
ably good return oil the loan of our 
penurious friend, Mr Earthworm. 
That gentleman rejoices in the suc¬ 
cess of his “ dodge,” and appears tri¬ 
umphant in his conquest over the 
feelings of Mr Hawk. But the bene¬ 
volent debtor now returns, pays the 
three sovereigns, and hurries his visi¬ 
tor off to make way for Mr Gross- 
mark, who is about to purchase shares 
in a speculation of hir Hawk’s, which 
is to yield three hundred per cent. 
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“ How much is required?” says the 
miserable Earthworm—“ three hun¬ 
dred pounds?” He thinks ho can 
raise the sum—a friend who is very 
rich will help him: he will advance 
the money. “ But the four hundred 
pounds are required at once.” Is it 
/oar hundred?” ’ A bow from Mr 
Hawk. “ Well, my friend will not 
stick at that.” “ And the five hun¬ 
dred pounds will sot the matter 
afloat,” said Mr Hawk ; “ but go— 
there’s a good fellow—for I hear 
Grossmark’s step, and the shares are 
promised to him.” Earthworm’s dis¬ 
guise is seen through, and falls off 
like the traveller’s cloak before tlie 
heat of the sun. “ Here! here’s the 
money,” he cries—puts a pile of notes 
into Mr Hawk’s reluctant baud, and 
tho bargain is closed. Prosperity 
once more seems an inliabitaiit of 
Baker Street. He lias received seven 
hundred pounds, and can now provide 
a trousseau, and furnish forth a wed¬ 
ding breakfast. Twenty thousand 
pounds he has settled on his daughter; 
but they are any twenty thousand he 
may be able to extract from the 
uncountable riches of his - son- 
in-law. This noble specimen of 
Hibernian honour rejoices in a double 
name; one being Sir Hany Lestei’, 
with which to tickle the ears of the 
millionaires of Baker Street, and the 
other his work-day appellation under 
which he enacts the distinguished 
part of a stag in railways, and a de¬ 
faulter in other speculations. Ills 
interview with Mr Hawk would be 
diamond cut diamond if the strength 
and brilliancy wern’t all on one side. 
Preliminaries are settled—the amount 
of marriage portion agi'ccd upon—a 
description of the Lester estates, iu- 
clnding a salt marsh taken oii trust, 
and all things verging towards a sati.s- 
factory fulfilment. The salt marsh 
instantly suggests to the ingenious 
Hawk a perfect California of specu¬ 
lation ; divided into shares, market 
rigged, property realised, and no other 
inquiries are made. But the course 
of true love never did run smooth. 
In the most dramatic scene of the 
play, the mutual discoveiy is made 
that Mr Hawk is an insolvent, and 
Sir Harry a swindler—the Lister 
estates arc in an Irish bog, the salt 
marsh is the sea. Pleasant is it to 
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SCO the mild self-composure, and sub¬ 
lime self-reliance of Mr Hawk. For 
some years ho has softened his credi¬ 
tors’ hearts, and amused their hopes 
with reports of the return of his 
runaway partner Mr Sparrow, with 
all the funds of the firm, and a vast 
increase of capital by successful trade 
in the East. That expedient has been 
tried so often that it begins to lose its 
effect. The creditors laugh when he 
mentions Sparrow’s name. What can 
be better than to make Sir Harry 
bronze his countenance, shave off his 
beard, put on a wig, buy a carriage in 
Long Acre, and post up to Baker 
Street at the very moment, decisive 
of his fate, when his creditors, now 
aware of the failure of his chance of 
marrying his daughter to a fortune, 
arc to assemble with their united 
claims and remorselessly convey him 
to the Fleet ? Sir Ilarry agrees. 
Hawk retires to mature his plans; 
but Mrs Hawk, radiant with some 
unexpected good news, hurries in— 
stops Sir Harry from the excention of 
his infamous plot, and waits in happy 
expectation the denouemenl of the 
piece. The creditors come in—they 
bawl, they grin, they scold, they 
bully. Span'ow is appealed to in 
vain. They have heard too mucli of 
that Lev.mtcr’s return to believe in it 
any qiorc. Hark! a carriage rattles 
up to the door. They look out,of the 
window: carriage covered with mud; 
— old fellow hobbles ont — pigtail 
wig exactly as ordered. Capital, 
Sir Ilarry, cries Hawk! Now, then, 
gentlemen, vrill you be persuaded? 
Won’t you wait for ten days till I have 
arranged our partnership accounts, 
and then wc will pay you in full? 
The creditors pause. At last one of 
them goes out to sec. He comes 
back with a cheque for the amount 
of his debt! Hawk stands aghast. 
Another goes out, and comes in hold¬ 
ing tin a bank post bill for ten 
thousand pounds 1 More and more 
confounded. Hawk has uncomfort¬ 
able thoughts of forgery, and thir Its 
Sir Harry carries the joke too far. 
At Inst the wife of his bosom rnshes 
in, and at the other door Sir Harry 
makes his appearance. This is magic, 
witchcraft, sorcery; for still the credi¬ 
tors go ont, and still come back with 
all their claims discharged. The real 
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Sparrow has indeed returbed;^ and, 
having thus made the anAnde^ is in a 
position to solicit an interview with 
his injured partner; and that saga¬ 
cious and now thoroughly honourable 
gentleman concludes the scries of his 
“ dodges” with a solemn declaration 
in favour of probity and fair-dealing, 
which would have been more edifying 
if he conld have appealed to bis own 
conduct in illustration of what he said. 
There was no occasion for any piece 
of hypocrisy like this at the end. 
His life was a sermon. Wc have 
heard an objection made to the moral 
of this play, that it invests swindling 
with dignity, and so unites dishonesty 
with wit, ease, grace, and fascinating 
manner, as to make dishonesty itself 
far from a repulsive object. Have 
you ever reflected, oh critic, that 
the creditors here arc the helots of 
the scene, to be a disgust and warn¬ 
ing to others; and, in the midst of 
their apparent respectabilities, are 
shown to be the dishonest workers 
of their own losses ?—that Mr Hawk 
is far less the tempter of those City 
gentlemen, than the creation of the 
style of speculation in which they 
are ‘all engaged. Without Earth¬ 
worms and Hardcores there would 
be no possible existence for onr easy, 
pleasant, buoyant friend Hawk. The 
whole play may be called “ Rochc- 
foucanld’s Maxims Dramatisedfor 
a better satire on the selflsbness, 
meanness, and gullibility of the ani¬ 
mal man is not to be found in the 
whole range of literature or philoso¬ 
phy. What little .is to be done by 
Mr Roxby, as Sir Harry, is done 
“ excellent well.” 'riiere is a very 
praiseworthy obtuseness to the ras¬ 
cality of his conduct, and calm con¬ 
sideration of his claims, which is 
very edifying as contrasted with the 
thorough appreciation of him instan¬ 
taneously arrived at by his intended- 
father- in -law. The principal creditors 
also are very adequately represented,, 
especially' the miserable begging im¬ 
postor, by Mr Frank Matthews. A 
more life-like combination of mendi¬ 
city, and its unvarying accompani¬ 
ment mendacity, was never observed 
by Mr Horsford; and we confess to 
a feeling approaching displeasure, 
when we learn that the beneficent 
Sparrow has I'estored his money to 
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that amootl^-tongoed, snpple-backed, 
blackhcartea vagabond. Now, what 
is the conclusion derived from all 
this ?—That a dramatic feast of this 
quality lias not been seen in our time. 
Not that the language is comparable 
to Sheridan’s—in fact, the composition 
is rather poor; not even that there is 
any novelty in the plot;—but the 
strength of this play is first of all in 
the prevailing truthfulness of Charles 
Matthews’ acting; and, secondly, 
that it never on any one occasion 
oversteps the modesty of nature. 
With the sole exception of the oppor¬ 
tune return of the defaulting partner, 
we believe that the entire story of 
this drama was enacted every day in 
the noigliboiirhood of Capel Com't all 
the time of the railway mania, and is 
now performing every day not far 
from the Stock Exchange. And tlio 
proof that this lecture, as it may be 
called, on the art of commercial 
gambling, is carried on in accordance 
with inevitable natural laws, is that in 
spite of the English names, the Iiish 
baronet, the Baker Street furniture, 
and the thoroughly London atmo¬ 
sphere that surrounds all the person- 
age.s introduced, the play is originally 
French. 'Phe scene is Paris,—the 
creditors are Parisian -the swindling, 
speculating, caballing, k»tc-fiyiug, and 
mystification, are all originall^'^ the 
olTspring of the Bourse,; and all the 
merit of the jilnglish play-wright is, 
that he has very ingeniously liiddcn 
the birthplace of his characters, with¬ 
out altering, or ill the slightest degree 
damaging, their features ; and, in fact, 
has given them letters of naturalisa¬ 
tion under which they could rise to 
be Lord Mayors of liOndou, and eat 
turtle and drink port as if to the 
manner born. The author- is poor 
Balzac, lately dead, who left Mer- 
endet a legacy to the stage of more 
value by far than all his contributions 
to it during las lifetime. His minute 
dissection of character had given a 
'Cbarm to his novels, but gave no |>ro- 
miso of a success upon the boards; 
for bis ends were worked out bra 
thousand little traits, as in our own 
Miss Austin, without ever having 
recourse to the broad effects that 
seem adapted to the theatre;—and we 
believe his dramatic triumph came as 
ft surprise upon the Parisian public, 
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which, at the same lime, highly 
appreciated his Eugenic Grandct, and 
his other revelations of provincial life. 

While dwelling on the performances 
of the Lyceum, it w’ould bo unpardon¬ 
able to omit, from the notice of Maga 
and lier readers, the genius of Mr 
Beverley, the scene-painter. It al¬ 
most requires an apology for applying 
that old appellation to a man who 
lavishes upon the landscapes required 
in a plaj a richness of imagination 
and power of touch which would bring 
envy to the hearts of the Poussins (tr 
Claude. 11 i.s not by gorgeous colours, 
or startling light and shade, that Be¬ 
verley produces his effects. With a 
severe adherence to his original de¬ 
sign, he works out a scene, so perfect 
ill its parts, and so combined as a 
whole, that it is difficult to realise to 
the miiid the gigantic scale, or the 
coarse tonclie.s, wdth which it is paint¬ 
ed : you gaze on it as on a finished 
picture by some great artist, w'ho has 
devoted months to its claborafiou in 
the solitude of his studio ; and wonder 
not less at the taste, and fancy, and 
sentiment of those extraordinary 
works, than at the x'apidity with w'hich 
they a,>e produced, and the inexhaus¬ 
tible resources of the mind that gives 
them biith. It rests with Mr Bever¬ 
ley himself, whether to follow his 
illustrious predecessors, llobert;i and 
Stanfield, to the highest honours of 
the Acadcni}', or to continue an exhi¬ 
bition of his own, where the ap]ilause 
of shouting theatres testifies nightly 
to his artistic powers; and ami>!o room 
and verge enough is given for his 
highest conceptions, which w'ould, 
perhaps, object to find themselves 
cramped w'ithhi the limits of an ordi¬ 
nary frame, and subjected to tlic ten¬ 
der mercies of a hostile hanging com¬ 
mittee. Whichever way he decides, 
ihe arts w'ill infallibly bo the gainers. 
If he descends to ordinary canvass, 
and places “ infinite riches in a little 
room,” he will take rank in after ages 
with the masters who have ennobled 
the English school; if he continues 
where lie is, not less jiseful will his 
efforts be in diffusing a love of beauty 
and a knowledge of effect. The Ly¬ 
ceum, like its Athenian prototype, 
will become a lecture-ball; and from 
his lessons and examples, new Wil¬ 
sons and Turners, new Calcotts and 
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Constables, may'arise to maintain 
tlia supremacy of British landscape 
against all competitors. 

Our readers must remember a very 
spirited account of an ascent of Mont 
Blanc by Mr Albert Smith. Very 
spirited, aud.vcry interesting it was; 
bnt you should go aud hear the author 
give his viva voce version of it, illus¬ 
trated by Beverley’s views. When 
we say the descriptions are funny, we 
are not correct; though certainl}'^ there 
is a great deal of whim and fun in the 
course of his address. When we say 
the narrative is grave, startling, en¬ 
trancing, we are not correct; though, 
uudottbtedly, there are passages that 
take away the-auditor’s breath, and 
hair-breadth ’scapes that make him 
shudder;—but the true description of 
the whole two hours’ enlcrtainmcut 
is, that if is a remarkable corabiua- 
4iun of talent, humour, lucid narrative, 
and per.sonal adventure, which every¬ 
body ought to go aud hear, and a suc¬ 
cession of scenes and paintings which 
everybody ouglit to go and see. The 
deaf mail iviil be delighted ; the blind 
man will be amazingly pleased; but 
people in the full enjoyment of C 3 'es 
aud ears will be inexcusable, if they 
lefuse them so great a treat as the 
united efforts of two such artists will 
afford. 

Saturday—and the week’s inspec- 
tioa has come to a close. A cold cast 
wind is howling along Oxford Street, 
evidently in search of snow, and ra¬ 
ther disappointed at not finding the 
Serpciitiiie covcreil ivith ic<?. The 
Almanac tells us it is April; but our 
extremities have private information 
that it is December. As we go shi¬ 
vering home, M'e will diverge for a 
moment into the most curious reposi¬ 
tory of nick-nacks the world contains 
—being the gatherings of thirty years, 
at a cost of thirty thousand pounds. 
Wo call in Argyll Street, and are 
civilly re'icived by Mr Hertz, the pro- 
prietn- of the collection. He is a little, 
round, oily-faced German, evidently 
of the Jewish persuasion, and remark¬ 
ably fond of tobacco. His roon is 
like a pawnbroker’s shop; only ^11 hia 
customers must have been possessors 
of picture galleries, and have brought 
themselves into difficulties by culti¬ 
vating a “ taste.” There are ward- 
i-obes richly inlaid, with a genealogy 


as carefully kept as the pedigree of a 
race-horse. He will tell »you how it 
came into the hands of Louis XIV., 
aud how it ornamented a chamber in 
the Tuileries during the Empire ; or 
a ring will be slmwn you, with the 
hair of Julius Ciesar under the glass. 
Beautiful miniatures arc pointed out, 
of great value as works of art, but far 
more valuable from tbeir being un¬ 
doubted likenesses of their fair and 
famous originals. Beauties of the 
reign of Francis; eyes that looked 
kindly on Henry IV.; cheeks that 
flushed in vain to win a transient 
smile from the Grand Monanjue, are 
all there. Thcu'tlicrc arc little ivory 
cabinets, aud screens magnificently 
embroidered, all with their respective 
stories—there being no article that 
depends entirely on its intrinsic me¬ 
rits, but borrows a great part of its 
interest from the adventures it has 
gone through. Finally, he gives you 
a key, and sends v'ou off, under the 
guaidiaiiship of his maid, to‘a house 
in Great Marlborongli Street, which 
you find filled,* from cellar to garret, 
with works of a still more valuable 
tlescription. We have only time to 
mention some very fine cartoons by 
Correggio, and a splendid statue 
in black marble of ca Homan jirize- 
figliter. This is a very fine specimen 
of aiicieut skill. Mr Hertz’s object 
is to sell the entire collection, and we 
believe he decliiios to dispose of it 
piecemeal. Were this not tlio case, 
it would be indispensable for the 
country to secure some of the trea¬ 
sures here contained, though it would 
perhaps be asking’too much of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to endow 
the British Museum with the mis¬ 
cellaneous articles by which the 
statue and cartoons arc accompanied. 
Colder, colder still, and fast and 
furious wo burry towards our cham¬ 
bers. What do blockheads and poet¬ 
asters of all ages mean by the balmy 
breath of April ?—the sunny showers 
of April ?—the “ smiles and tears 
together ” characteristic of that hope- 
ffil and delicious month ? We believe 
it is a cnckoo note, continued by imi¬ 
tative mediocrity from the days of 
Theocritus. All very well for him in 
the beautiful climate of Sicily to 
cover the head of Spring with fresh 
flowers, and He upon the grass play- 
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ing his Pandean pipes. But where 
are iiowersito be seen, at this most 
uDchcering season, here? Or who can 
lie down on the grass before the end 
of July without the certainty of cold 
and rheumatism ? Here has the cold 
wind been blowing for two months— 
sneezes and snufilings loading every 
breeze; and yet you turn to a pas¬ 
toral poem, an eclogue or rhapsody, 
about the bcadtics of nature, and yon 
read whole passages in praise of 
April! With our hat clenched over 
our brow, and a handkei'chief held to 
our mouth, ive career madly through 
Leicester Square. On the steps of 
Miss Linwood’s old exhibition, a man 
is standing enveloped in ancient 
armour. He might as well be cased 
ill ice. But utterly unconscious seems 
he of the absurdity of his appearance, 
or of the cold that must be shot 
through him from steel cuirass and 
iron greaves. In a gentle voice he 
addresses the passer by. “ It is use¬ 
less to observe,” he says, “ that all 
intelligent individuals will be gratified 
by a sight of the strongest man in 
the world.” This is so diflfei'ent from 
the usual style of those tonters, that 
we involuntarily slacken our pace. 
“It is scarcely necessary,” he pro¬ 
ceeds, “to remark that Professor 
Crosso is decidedly at the head of 
his profession, and that the entrance 
money is only one shilling.” We are 
won by the smooth volubility of the 
knightly or.ator. Who is Professor 
Crosso ?—%.nd what is his profession? 
We ascended the steps, traversed a 
gallery, deposited a shilling, and 
entered a large apartment with a 
number of wooden benches, a small 
galleiy at the back, and a green 
curtain door, liiding for a time the 
wonders of the stage. Three fiddlers 
strung their instruments with most 
iinhoiy discord; the company gra¬ 
dually dropped in, principally foreign¬ 
ers ; the gas gave a leap of increased 
light; a tune began, and the curtain 
rose. Oh, earth and sky I what is this 
wo behold ? A iahleau-vimnt of the 
death of Hector. Old Priam, ven¬ 
erable from the length of his beard, is 
the central figure; around him sit the 
maids and matrons of Troy. Hector 
lies dead in front; and to slow music, 
..^ho stage on which they stand 
^‘^8 wbirl^ round so as to give a 


variety of views of the same group, 
and great applause rewards the dis¬ 
play. There is certainly a great 
scarcity of drapery about the prin¬ 
cipal figures, but nothing to be found 
fault with on the score of decornm 
or propriety; bat we read in a small 
band-bill that the artistes are all 
German, and we gaze with great 
curiosity on the development of the 
Teutonic ^orm. The round hilarious 
faces, the fiat noses, and prominent 
chins, would prove, to the entire satis¬ 
faction of Professor Owen, that our 
Bavarian friends were lineal descen¬ 
dants of the Cailrcs at the Gape. 
There was not a single one of the 
Ti'ojan ladies who did not look well 
practised in asking the Inhabitants to 
buy a broom. The sons of Priam seem¬ 
ed waiters from the foreign restaurants 
in Lisle Street; and the dead Hector 
had a strong resemblance to the owiiev 
of a small cigar-shop, where there is 
a card in the window with the words, 
“ Hicr sprecht Mann Heutsch.” 
There were other subjects illustrated, 
but all by the same artistes. The 
figures were very tastefully disposed ; 
hut a little more beauty, and a closer 
approximation to the outlines of the 
Canova Venus, would be a great 
improvement. However, the patri¬ 
otic audience were highly gratified, 
and the Dutch ideal evidently ful¬ 
filled. Performances then began, 
where there was a display of strength 
which would bo incredible if there was 
no trick in some of the displays. The 
professor tossed weights about which 
were more fit for waggons than 
human arms. An immense iron bar 
was laid upon the floor, which he 
first lifted by the middle with unani¬ 
mous approbation; he then raised it, 
keeping it horizontal by a hold 
about one-third from the end. Ho 
then laid it down, and grasping one 
end of it, certainly succeeded in rais¬ 
ing the other end from the gronnd, 
while the minutest observation could 
detect no hair suspended from the 
celling, nor other means by which 
he could bo assisted in the feat. But 
the cjpwning performance, W’hich was 
preceded by a long pause, to enable 
“ the yellow-haired and blue - eyed 
Saxons” to recover from theiraurprise, 
was called the Hannlcss Guillotine, 
and consisted in cutting ofiT a girl’s 
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head, without doing her any harm. 
The professor walked in leading his 
victim, by the hand. She was pro¬ 
bably one of the Trojan maidens, and 
by no means so favourable a specimen 
of female chai'ms as the Argive Helen. 
With a vast amount of guttural and 
other splutter, the professor addressed 
the audience in German; and was 
interpreted by one of the fiddlers for 
the benefit of anynntravelled English¬ 
man who might be present. The 
object of the speech was to beg the 
ladies not to be alarmed at what 
they are about to see; for though 
the head appeared to be cut off, he 
assured them, on his own word as a 
gentleman and a Christian, that it was 
mere deception, and that he was by no 
means the murderer he appeared. lie 
then led away his victim, and placed 
her on a kind of sofa-bed at the back 
of the stage, and drew the curtains 
round her. He next advanced, and 
asked whether the company would 
have the execution done behind the 
curtain or in front? There was a 
unanimous answer to this, that we 
wished to see the operation; where¬ 
upon he drew the curtain, waved a 
sword two or three times, and ap¬ 
peared to saw away at the girl’s 
neck, till finally the head came off, 
and in a triumphant manner he held 
It up for popular applause. It was 
a failure. The stage was so, dark, 
the figure so indistinct, the prepara¬ 
tion so clumsy, that we could not by 
any-means entertain the feelings of 
horror and astonishment he intended 
to produce. The fiddler, in a feeble 
voice, invited any of the ladies or 
gentlemen present to go on the stage 
and examine more nearly the sepa¬ 
rated head and its marks of reality. 
But nobody responded to the invita¬ 
tion; and again we fixed our hat 
desperately over onr brows, and faced 
once more the pitiless blowings of 
the April breeze. 

Thus have we attempted to give a 
clear and dispassionate view of some 
of the amusements offered to' the 
millions of London. The list we 
have chosen is very limited; for, in 
this communication we have omitted 
all mention of the great majority of 
the theatres, the operas, the salles de 
dansBy the panoramas, the dioramas, 
and other pictorial exhibitions. What 


we wish to impress on the intelligent 
reader is the absolute nctessity of 
improving, and turning to as benefi¬ 
cial purpose as possible, the means 
of entertainment which already exist. 
The theatre, we maintain, has in 
itself the material most fitted for this 
purpose; not the theatre of show and 
spectacle, of burlesque and buffoonery, 
but the theatre of life and poetry. 
The m^hinery is already there, the 
actors capable of improvement, the 
drama ready to spring into fresh 
existence, and all that is wanted is 
the fostering presence of good and 
benevolent men—wise enough to see 
the immense engine, for good or for 
evil, Avhicli it is in their power to 
direct, and brave enough, in the con¬ 
fidence of a good cause, to despise 
the sneers of the ignorant. The 
'amusements of the people, properly 
considered, arc as important as their 
ability to spell, or even as the com¬ 
fort of their houses; and the philan¬ 
thropic economist who spreads the 
liglit of education into desolate lanes, 
and brightens, with cleanliness and 
convenience, the poor man’s room, 
only half executes his task if he does 
not afford intellectual recreation to 
the mechanic who has a Shilling or two 
to spare, but leaves him to the false 
encitement of the melodrama, or the 
leer and vulgarity of the tea-garden. 

But this is Sunday morning, and 
we are at Woolwich in time for 
changing guard. Hero arc four or 
live thousand artillery, and a regi¬ 
ment or two of dragoons; and what 
with cadets and engineers, the fight¬ 
ing population must be close on seven 
thousand men. The heath spreads 
its smooth hard surface in front of 
the parade-ground, and scattered all 
over the place are cannons and car¬ 
riages, and mortars and implements 
of warfare enough to exterminate the 
human race in half-an-hour. There 
are no such fine intelligent-looking 
men as the artillery in the British 
service. Great care is taken in the 
selection of recruits; for the duties 
even of a private need both bodily 
and mental activity. Their pay is 
higher than that of the line, and their 
conduct so good, that out of that im¬ 
mense body only four have made 
their appearance before a magistrate 
for the last two years. 



Tho quiet of the tovru is wonder¬ 
ful. Ther^ is not a uniform anywhere 
to he seen, except where the sentry, 
with drawn sword, guards the heath 
gates. On this great expanse there 
is no motion. A flag here and there 
sways to and fro in the breeze, and 
occasionally the burst of a bugle-call 
rises into the air from some distant 
barrack- 3 '’ard. But now a few officers 
and their wives and families move 
silentlj'' abunt—fine Ijaiidsome lads 
come down by twos and threes from 
the college of cadets—white-haired 
generals, and majors and captains 
scarcely less white-haired, pace so¬ 
lemnly along the gravel—and, finally, 
wo all arrive at the door of the bar¬ 
rack chajiel, which is guarded by sfcii- 
tiiiels, and devoted entirely to the 
garrison. On entering on the ground 
line w'e are surprised to find ouivselves' 
ill the gallery. On tlie different pew 
doors the ranks and designations of 
the occupants are written—general 
oflicers, field-officers, officers, Ac. Ac.; 
and on going forward to the front of 
the seat, and looking down into the 
body of the building, we sec already 
assembled the men of the 4th Dra¬ 
goons on the cross-bcnchcs in front 
of the pulpit,'and artillerymen oii the 
Feats under the gallery. A beautiful 
sight—above a tbousaml gallant fel¬ 
lows in their blue trousers with red or 
yellow stripes, their belts crossed, 
their side-arms on, and call exhibiting 
auj' medals* or decorations they may 
possess. A corporal in full niiiforin 
acted as clerk, and the band phayed 
the anthems, while some military 
choristers sang the hymns and re¬ 
sponses. Better behaviour it is im¬ 
possible to see in a church. It was a 
calm, observant, and vciy attentive 
congregation. After the prayers, the 
clergyman, who rejoices in a very fine 
voice, commenced his sermon amid 
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the hushed attention of his avdience. 
He was very plain, very straightfor¬ 
ward, and spoke to them as men who 
had duties which were by no means 
inconsistent with the Christian cha¬ 
racter. Their temptations he touched 
upon, and gave them warnings and 
advice. In about a quarter of an 
hour, having seen that his admoni¬ 
tion had had its effect—for he 
prciiched without book, and kept his 
eye on liis congregation the wliole 
time—lie dismissed them wdth their 
faculties unfatigued, and wlnat he had 
told them fresh npon their minds. 
On standing up or kneeling down, 
the clash of iheir SAvords npon the 
pavement was very fine; tlio jingle 
of spurs also was heard whenever 
they moved; and not the less gal¬ 
lantly will they press their horses’ 
flanks, and sway their sabres in some 
deathful charge, tliat they heard and 
treasured the lessons of their friend 
the chaplain. We intend, on some 
future occasion, to devote a whole 
paper to a day at Woolwich, but wo 
have already seen enough to take off 
tlie edge of our fear of a French in¬ 
vasion. With llardinge at the head 
of our Ordnance, and the great name 
of AVcllington still sounding in the 
hearts of his countrymen—with rifle 
corps innumerable, and the whole 
empire ready to rise at tlie first" 
beacon that Hares on Beachy Head— 
Avc shall only observe to the whole 
Avorld in arms, that if by some miracle 
it finds its way to Kiigiish ground, it 
will receive the most tremendous 
thrashing that ever a world in arms, 
or ont of them, received since history 
began. We therefore solemnly advise 
all foreign nations, kings, princes, 
adventurers, bnllies, and personages 
whatsoever, to keep a civil tongue in 
their heads, and stay quietly at 
home. 
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I. 

To travellers by tlie seas, or on long plains, 

The distant objects, on the horizon’s verge. 

Show but their highest summits; so with Time. 

Time orbs so silently beneath our feet. 

We look around, and know not that we move. 

Or that the point whereon we stand, to-day. 

This moment, is our culminating point; 

Thp Past and Future dip as they recede, 

And only give to view the tops of things. 

Therefore, be happy now ; the mental eye 
May take his idcasuve, pleasure if it bo, 

In gazing on the Cottage, or the Church; 

The Heart may fondly dwell upon the one. 

And think of days of piety, to be; 

And on the other, till the breath of ITorae 
Waft to the soul more pleasant memories 
Thau the West stealing o’er a field of hay;— 

Blest in our ignorance, we cannot sec 

That, underneath the rose-grown eave.s of Home 

Lurk lii’o and sickness, bickering and want; 

Or, wliei*e the steef)le-cross shines in the .sun. 

That damp, cold graves are nestling dark beneath. 

All Nature cries, “ Be Jiappy now.” The Bee, 
Whose angry labours wound the ear of Noon, 

Finds in the winter, from his garnered store, 

(^uick spoliation, and a bitter death ; 

The light-winged Butterlly, with truer scope, 
llanges, all summer, throngh the g.arden-bed3. 

And, ignorant of darker days to come, 

Enjoys a life-long holiday ; the Man 
Wiio spake as never man did, bade us view 
The untended lilies of the desert-plain : 

“ They toil not,” said he, “ neither do they spin ; 
And yet I say to yon that Solomon, 

In all his glory, was not clad like tliese.” 

Michael De Mas knew not this holy truth ; • 

Alas I his thought was ever of the morrow: 

And yet he was no foolish homesick swain. 

Such as, amid the perils of the strife. 

The conflict of existence, pine and sigh 
To flee to some ideal resting-place. 

To feed on contemi>lation, or to woo 
Some simple Thestylis in becchen groves. 

To him the cry of subjugate despair 
Bang, like a trumpet of encouragement; 

And brave resistance did but seem to him 
Another step that led him to the heights. 

Ten years had poured their various gifts on earth 
Of death and life, of sunshine and of shade. 

Since Michael left his little school disgraced 
By acts of lawless violence; and went 
Back to a ruined parent’s ruined home, 

To feed his heart on innutritions dreams 
And idle scorn of those he would not know. 
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Once when the lights of English Autumn time, 
Clear, vigorous, spirit-cheering, morning lights, 

Were dancing on a thousand thousand trees, 

Were streaming on a thousand fertile fields, 

And smoking on a hundred cottage tops. 

He felt that these, once his, were his no more: 

A stranger ploughed his very gai"den plots; 

The llalls, where his forefathers fed the shire, 

Were fallen, and the stones and timbers sold; 

One-tenth of all the house, one-hundredth part 
Of the broad lauds, and how much less part still 
Of the respect and power that graced the name, 
Would cleave to him the heir. So slow had been 
The gi'adual alienation, that till now 
He had not felt it fully; but that morn 
(’Twas Sabbath) they liad been to worship God, 

And even in the very Church, where once 
The service staid for them, and bells rang on 
Till good Sir Marmadnkc, in coach of state, 

Drawn by six solemn Flanders steeds, and girt 
By a full score of stalwart serving men, 

Approaching, gave the signal to begin. 

Even there a I^ndon Scrivener, with his brood 
Of pale and purse-proud children of the fog, 

Sate in their ancient place, beneath the crest 
Which Black Sir Walter wore at Agincourt; 

Ay, oven the cold stones, where lies at peace 
The knight who fell at Naseby, by his King, 

There sate his steward’s grandson. 

“ Ah,” thought Michael, 

The desolate abomination stands 
Most proudly where it ought not; His not these 
1 blame but gold, the cursed cause of all, 

Gold that o’erthrew my fathers, and raised these. 
These—and why not me also? ” till he swore 
That gold, and gold alone, should be his god. 

As who alone rewai’ds its worshippers. 

“ Therefore,” he said, “ de.ir Idol, I to thee 
From henceforth pay my vows; thou who dost raise 
The Beggar, till tlie Princes of the Earth 
Bow low to kiss his stiiTup; who dost give 
Power and distinction, virtue and renown. 

My name shall be among the fortunate, 

For I am of those whose will is Destiny. 

And then, perhaps, when Victory shall be mine. 

My Margaret will not turn away from me. 

As now, methinks, even she must wish to do.” 

The thought was inspiration: all on fire, 

He wrote to one, their noble house’s chief, 

Whose voice was heard at Eastern council boards; 
And with the ardour of a youthful heart, 

He urged his claim: “ His Lordship knew him well, 
The soldier’s spirit He felt; for He was strong;— 
The influence of wind, or sun, or rain, 

Could never sap His sinews: were it his 
To draw a sword in yonder golden land. 

He promised them no niggard of himself. 

No slothful wearer of a scarlet coat, 

Most terrible to women.” 
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Marvel not 

That Michael took the final step alone; 

H|s Mother never knew a wish but his; 

His Father, ah, the sorrows of decay. 

And sorrow-taught indulgence, made him cold. 

Cold as the inmate of an idiot’s cell. 

II. 

Michael had gained his end, and India’s Sun 
Now ruled his eager blood; some of his hopes 
Were crowned with triumph; he got store of gold, 

But lost bis sense of honour. 

In days like those, 

Deceit and violence gave the rule of life 
To men once wise and generous; they were poor, 

And they had power: Opinion, far away 
Raved, like the idle murmurs of the Sea, 

Heard, in still summer evenings, from a hill. 

Blame them not over harshly; skill and valour 
Give power, which, even when marred and mixed with wrong, 
May bless those who abide its visitings. 

When Autumn nights are moonless, and thick clouds 
Have hid the friendly faces nf the stars, 

The storm may bring keen lightnings: here and there 
Some wretch, whoso hour was come, may gain by them 
Immunity from other lingering deaths, , 

And that may seem an Evil; yet the air. 

Purged by those very bolts, grows sweet and clear. 

And feeds the corn, the oil, the parched vine, 

And gives to men, for many and many a day. 

Prosperity and pleasure: so with these, 

God’s chosen messengers to work his will; 

They purify the poisoned moral gale. 

Cause peace and plenty wheresoe’er they go. 

And lead in happiness on a path of thorns. 

Among the foes of the English settlers, one 
Was ever foremost; he—by what arts won _ 

Boots not to trace—had made a friend of Michael, 

Who grew in power and riches day by day. 

But purer times were coming; there were heard 
Deserved, though little looked for then from those,* 
Themselves not pure who raised them, murmurings ; 

Surmise grew into knowledge ; Michael’s friends 
Were few; men stained as he pronounced his doom. 

Still there was. hope; he never knew despair; 

The Rajah be had served should shelter him. 

And he w'onld lead his Armies; he foresaw 

More wealth, moi’C power, more means of growing great. 


He passed from low Bengal’s unbroken green. 
That, like a harlot, smiles out to betray. 

And with a troop of chosen cavaliers, 

Came to the Holy Land of Hiudostan, 

Wearily wandering, whether the strong sun 
Parched the wide champaign, and the furnace blasts 
Came howling, hot and diy, whirling the sand 
lu dense and overwhelming canopy,. 
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So that, for hours, the dark was palpable; 

Or whether, under the moist star of Eve, 

The village slumbered peaceful, great old trees 
Intensely still, and immemorial pools 
Silently shining, save where, now and then, 

The Alligator glided from the bank. 

Warned by the chill of evening, or the girls 
With tinkling bangles, and the ringing laugh 
Of youth, and ha]>pincsa, and unrestraint, 

In coming down for water, scared away 
The timid monster of two elements. 

Once, as they halted in an ancient grove, 

Set by some hospitable hand, of old. 

And consecrate to travellers, now too near 
The fortress of a wild Maliratta Trince, 

The weary band were throwing by their arras, 

And, gathered in their sepai'ate brotherhoods, 
Trepared foi evening’s rest; some made in earth 
Their simple ovens, some set up the tents. 

Some slew the bleating kid, sotue kneeling, turned 
Their faces to the West, their Prophet’s slirine, 

And with mucli prostrate bending, prayed to Ilim 
Who made tlie moniing and the even-tide. 

Suddenly came upon them, unawares, 

The soldiers of the castle, bound their arms, 

And drove them, harshly, o’er the plain, on foot, 
Weary and terror-stricken, through the gate, 

Into the'prcsencc hall, where sate their chief. 
Sternly he questioned Michael of his wealth, 

And with what hope he, from a foreign land, 

Was wandering, thus attended ; who, in scorn, 
4nswered him nothing; till “ Away with him ! 
Bind him there on the house-top, that the moon 
Siied curses on his face, pale as her own, 

And our strong Sim burn up his alien blood ; 

And straitly search, and bring me all his gold.” 

They laid him on a low, unfurnished conch, 
And left him, bound, alone ; he could bnt look 
Up to the sky, his head so fiist was set, 

And so lie lay, and strove to rest himself. 

But vainly; the sharp cords entered his flesh. 

The dews sank on his shuddering skin; the Moon 
Rose, like a fire, among the mango boughs. 

And, slowly wending on lior westward way. 

Smote him with deadly influence : so night passed, 
A night as long as three ; the chilly dawn 
Came, grey, and weakly struggling mth the Moon, 
Tlien threw a red flush over all the East, 

AVhereat the Moon turned white, and hid herself. 
While the great Orb that is her lord arose, 

And swiftly mounted high : his pain increased, 

Ilis body streamed, his brain was agonised, 

Uis sense was reeling; suddenly there came 
A tingling stillness on his ears; his eyes 
Closed; and he scarcely know of one who said, 

“ Let be ; unbind him ; 'tis a warrior good,” 

Long days the fever lasted, but his strength, 
Nursed by the breezes of a hardier cKme, 

Would not desert him; so that he arose, 

A bold, refreshed young giant: then the Chief 
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Spoke soothing words; and Michael hid his wrath, 

And answered calmly ; till they made them terms, 

That Michael gave the service of his skill 
To tamo those wild Mahrattas, ruling them 
To discipline, that they might grow more fierce, 

Like dogs, that wreak on foes their masters’ will. 

IV. 

Time held his course; the strong-willed man of blood 
Prospered in all he undertook, and throve, 

And gathered stores, and seemed to casual eyes 
A happy child of Fortune; .yet there burned 
Two nnextingnished furnaces of woe 
Within him—lust of gold and of revenge : 

For his was not a spirit that e’er could yield. 

Or ever cease to-think upon its wrongs. 

And therefore watcliod he, many days and years, 
ITow he might compass his employer’s ruin. 

And yet not risk his fortunes ; thd last spark 
Of holier fire, his love for that fair girl, 

That cottage-flower of purity and truth, 

Margaret, the sister of his boyhood’s friend— 

That spark still smouldered in some inmost no*ok 
Of his sin-darkeued bosom, for the fumes 
Of thought debased, rose ever, like a smoke. 

Dimming the smiles of ^Tature; the carouse, 

The fierce extremes of dalliance and of blood,* 

Had almost made him something less than Man. 

At length came round the time he waited for; 

The fraud and rapine of the prince he served 
Rose to such height, as seemed, to the JJnglish chiefs. 

A source of fear, if not at once abridged; 

And thereupon, they issued words of War. 

Full long the Rajah treated, hoping still, 

By terras, to pacify J.he alien power 
Which, even then, was growing terrible; 

But .each concession, made a day too lato, ' 

Drew forth fresh claims of power, and hand, and gold; " 
For, in those days, the illusion of the East 
Had not yet vanished ; like the peasant boy 
Who deems that London streets arc paved with gold, 
Men, old in all the arts of peace and war, 

Dreamed that a land whose poverty they saw. 

Might harbour still the treasures of romance. 

At last, grown desperate, he stood at bay. 

And, hoping that the neighbouring potentates, 

(Whose crooked policy still left in doubt 
Which side they meant to favour) when they saw 
Their countryman but once victorious, 

Would join to drive the usurper to the Sea, 

Resolved to stand the hazard of a fight. 

V. 

The season wks the later Indian rains; 

The sorrowing sky, bereaved of her Lord, 

Was dark and full pf weeping, and the heart 
Of Michael, though a bold one, had been trained 
In its cold native Island, to a love 
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Of the bright beams of Summer; and the Sun 
Even when it dealt destruction, gave him joy: 

And now he drooped, und felt an inward dread, 

Such as the priests of old Jerusalem 

Felt, when they heard the sighing gust that swept, 

From the dark shrine to the gate .Beautiful, 

Upon the fatal night before the storm, 

When the Sheebinah left them audibly. 

Long mused he, while the chill damp night came ou, 

And starting, after dark, trooped with sad thoughts, 

Felt fear and wonder that he was alone. 

Around his tent he heard the mighty waters 
Flash in the wet, and hiss upon the dry; 

Within, the congregated insect life 
Monotonously hummed; he made two turns. 

Then, calling fur his torch, took an old book. 

Brass-bound and weather wasted, the last gift 
Of a dear mother, given to him with sobs, 

And mnrmured blessings, when he left his home. 

lie opened it, and face to face arose 
The dead old years he thought to have escaped, 

All chronicled in letters; there he saw 
Answers to some of bis, containing doubts 
Long since become negations, some again 
Encouraging resolves of his, long broke. 

And, as bo thought, forgotten; not a leaf 
But marked some downward step: Oh, in our life 
There arc no hours so full of speechless woe. 

As those in which wc read, through misty eyes. 

Letters from those who loved us once; of whom 
Some have long ceased to love at all; the hand 
That traced tjie fond warm records still and cold; 

The spirit that turned to ours, long lost to all 
That moves and mourns and sins upon the earth; 

And some, oh! sadder! that, by us estranged, 

Still live, still love, but live for us no more. 

He sate and gazed, till through the tent was heard 
• That sound the coldest cannot hear unmoved, 

The strong spasmodic weeping of a man. 

And ail that night in Michael’s tent there burned, 

Though foul with smoke, and swayed by gusty winds, 

A Strong bright torch, fit emblem of his soul. 

That keen lamp of God’s lighting bright and strong. 

While, looking on a tress of golden hair 
That lay before him, all night long ho sate; 

This was the man who left in days gone by, 

A friend, and a friend’s sister, dear as he— 

A most kind mother, sinking with her cares— 

An apathetic father, worn with woe— 

A home in ruins—.and a noble name. 

To be renewed, or ended, by himself. 

\T. 

All things had now combined; they were to march 
Against the English army; thoughts long nursed 
Had taken form, to ripen into deeds. 

The rains were ended; and the army met 
In an old city where he marshalled them ; 

And, as ho walked at evening, on the terrace 
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Of the high castle where his dwelling was, 
lie looked through fretted arches to the plain, # 

And saw their tents dropped white and countless there, 
Like sheep without a shepherd—like poor sheep 
Marked for, the slaughter—and he pit'cd thcui. 

Ere lung, the-dying despot of the day 
Sank softly down, drowned in a sea of blood — 

Like the old Roman Wolf in Caprem. 

Michael pre]>ared for action: dark night fell, 

The touts were lost to sight, the shouting sank, 

The drums were silent, all the plain was dark ; 

Only against the far horizon loomed 
The uneven outline of the distant hills. 

lie called his trusty troopers, and stole forth. 

Hoping to pass the camp all unobserved; 

But with that Host was one who loved him not, 

His own Lieutenant, nephew to the King, 

And higher in the soldiers’ hearts than he— 

This man had dogged his path for many a day— 

And when they came to the town’s outer gate. 

They found it strictly guarded; Michael rode. 

In anger, at the densest, shouting loud. 

Smite, smite them, spare not, each man for his life.” 

His Arab Horse, that stood with gathered limbs. 

And head reined to his chest, sprang at the cry. 

And leaping, like a flame, plunged in the crowd ; 

The rest was one confusion, without sight, 

Or sound—a breathless dream of ecstasy— 

Till he, and half a hundi'ed mounted meu, 

AVero pouring o’er the plain, as pour the floods, 

AVhen the dams burst, and winter drowns the fields. 

On came the fierce Lieutenant, and behind 
Thundered a motley rabble, whose lean steeds 
Could ill sustain that violent career, 

And soon there were not left who followed him 
Five hundred horsemen; still the chase was hot;— 

Hot was the chase, and long—o’er scorched sands, 

And open cornfields, till the spent pursuers 
Began to drop behind;—some, rolled on earth, 

8aw their girths broken, or their horses slain. 

Then Michael’s meu drew bridle and stood still, 

AVaiting the onset of the exhausted crew, 

AVhose numbers now were scarce the double of theirs. 

First came the bold i^'oujdar. “ Forward! ” he cried; 
“Down with the false Feriughi” bis last word ;— 

A pistol flash, a groan, a drop of blood 
On the white drapery he wore—his horse 
Was riderless for ever. Michael turned 
Fierce on the cowed pursuers, “ Get you back. 

And toll your master he is now to pay 
My long-held forfeit for foul injuries, 

Who dared to fling on mo, when I was weak, 

The childish insults of a r’lildish mind.” 

That night he was within the British lines ; 

But his dear gold was gone; for at the gate 
His waggon-bullocks and their driver slain. 

And half his guard cut off, he had but saved 
His life alone, and some few jewels, stored 
Upon his person : once more, all his toil, 

His guilt, was foiled; he was a beggar still. 

LXXI.—NO. CCCCXXXIX. , 2 S 
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VII. 

His'ill-gained wealth was gone, but not his hcsrt; 
And gain it seemed to that impatient spirit 
That now he should not go, a man disgraced, 

To build his fallen ancestral home, long bare 
To the invading scorn of low-bofn men. 

He would sail eastward, with what yet remained, 
Touch at some island of the Tropic seas, 

And take a freight of spices ; thence set sail 
For the rich ports of China, there to trade, 

And see the wonders of that unknown land ; 

Thence o’er the broad Pacific, and so down 

By Panama, and Valparaiso, home 

By the cold Laud of Fire: thus would he voyage, 

And gain more wealth, and win himself a name 
For riches and adventure, courage bold. 

And knowledge of strange countries. Then no more 
Would cleave to him tlie brand of his disgrace;— 

All bow the knee to him wdiom Fortune serves, 

And ho would bo her master : he would rise 
Higher and brighter o’er the heads of men. 

Blaze in their sight—no meteor, short-lived, vain, 

But rule them like the Day-God ; then to him 
The Senate and the Court should open their gate.s, 

Tl:e manjmon-loving City name his name, 

His old ancestral mansion rear its head. 

And he would dwell at case, for all abroad 
He should behold the lands his fathers held. 

And breathe again his genial native air. 

Nature and ho should both their youth renew, 

And all things have a beauty not their own. 

There, on the upland, shall a milder sun 
Smite the white cottage and the gli.stening vane *, 

And nestle in the balmy stack, and float, 

A fruitful flood upon the southern wall;— 

There tlie great oak shall stir his .solemn head, 

The lime-tree shed her blossoms sweetlj^ faint. 

The poplar tremble, like the heart of man, 

Wiiose darkest thoughts have nuder-lights of hope ;— 
Th6 beech shall spread his venerable shade. 

The stately elms’ procession guard his walks, 

The birch-bark gleam tlwough foliage, and the ash 
W avo ruddy clusters; —wLllow.s there shall weep, 

And the wet alder shall dcUglit to wade 
Knee-deep in .sluggish waters, where the kine 
Take the whole meadow with contented eye, 
Philosophers of nature. 

One dark thought 
Alone can mar these visions;—he mnst die, 

And leave the dear possession.s ; in this land 
Where men are struck down in their hour of strength, 
That thought will oft intrude ;—by day it flies . 

Before the excitement that his life affords— 

The chase, the goblet, and the battle-field. 

In sleep it haunts him; once ho dreamed a dream • 
Fifty unspeakable ones had borne hia soul, 

(For he was dead) with sounds of writhing laughter, 
Into a sideless, roofless, bottomless place, 
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And left him there alone ;—there was no pain ; 

But a sense that all was lost for evermore, i 

That this was now, and worse might be to‘come, 

Made the stagnation misery ; till, behold, 

The sad and silent years wore on;—at length 
Ilis musing Spirit said within herself:— 

“ Oh! for one breath of life; a day, an hour, 

Before the irrevocable change ;—how great 
My power was, had 1 used it; now His gone. 

Where is my wealth ? a heap of rotten leaves . 

Blown to the shores of folly, where it grew; 

My cherished body gone, perchance, for ever. 

Perhaps reserved to torment.” With the thought 
lie strove to utter such a cry, as, heard 
Echoing beyond the hollow halls of Hell, 

Upon the confines of the orbed Earth, 

Might warn the guilty, ere it was too late 
And with that cry he woke : the dawning !'ty 
Saw him confused with horror ; when it set, 

He was carousing to the lips in sin. 

Now was no lioi.c! save that domestic joys 
Might give him pause, and win him from his sins— 

Sins not now pleasant, but so strong of growth. 

That, like old ivy, they had hid the tree. 

And threatened its destruction. 

There was one, 

(Although he dared not name her) who had been 
A cottage light, still seen, though far away, 

In the dark, stormy wilderness of life ; 

Her love should win him yet ;~for he had heard 
That she Avas still unwedded; and ho knew 
Her woman’s heart, in blessed ignorance, • 

Might still bo tiue to that which ho had been. 

VIII. 

He sailed, in search of wealth, from Oanges’ mouth, 

But the ship’s prow was never seen again, 

Stemming the homeward waters—whether, whelmed 
In stormy ocean, half Avay down she swayft<l 
And swung among the dolphins and the sharks ; ^ 

Or Avhethcr, on some calm Pacific night, * * 

Where on the farthest limits of the dark 

There rose and fell the momentary flash 

Of lone inland volcanoes, some soft breeze 

Had run her slowly on the coral reefs. 

And the blue waves had rippled o’er her graA'C, 

There was a nine days’ wonder ;—men inquired, 

Where was the man, whose wealth, without an heir, 

(So lost, so wonderfully won again, 

After he left the country, by the faith 

Of an old servant, thouglit to have been slain,) 

Was fabulously splendid And some said 
There was a Will; all he migl>t have was left 
To strangers—“ to a Lady he had lovc<l." 

It was the year that filled the century 
From Michael’s birth, when ho Avas seen again. 

A venturous baud had wandered in the ^Vest, 

Till far from towns, or any haunt of men. 

They came upon a region by the sea. 
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Rock-bound and bare it lay; and all the storms 
' That hurled the ancient, white-topped, weary waves 
On California, since the world beg.'in. 

Had, (lay by day, and year by untold year, 

Heaped all their violence on its patient side. 

And wasted it unhindered;—such salt herbs, 

Such dwarf and barren trees as the keen air 
Gave sufferance to, but rendered still more grim 
The stony desolation of the place. 

Yet was that soil not barren, or the men 
Had never sought its distant bonndarios ; 

'For they were of the eager Saxon I’aco, 

And e’en their rude and wcatlier-wasted garb 
Boro mark of civilised life ; “ No foot of man,” 

Said one, “ has trodc these wastes from everlasting: 
Brother's, the land is virgin •, part we here. 

And in the evening let us meet again. 

There, by the month of yonder natural cave, 

And share the general labours of the day— 

See, Edward, even now you tripped on gold.” 

They parted: in the evening, when they met. 
Their leader wore a sad and solemn look, 

And with few words he led them up the rocks, 

Into a stern wild scene. Far as they looked, 

Cliff heaped on cliff, and stone on fragment stone, 
I'hc land’s brown ribs extended: here and there 
Steep chasms it bad, declining to the sea:— 

Some were the beds of streams, that evermore 
AVashed down the golden grain, and in a year 
Paid to the treasury of the insatiate flood 
More than the subjects of the richest Kings . 

Yield to their despots in a century;— 

But some of them were dry, and choked with stoucs 
And logs of rotting timber, and deep sand;— 

Here, with tire lumps of ore heaped high around 
They foirnd a human skeleton; hard by, 

A rusty cutlass, such as mariners use, 

Whereorr was rudely graven, and half-effaced, 

The words “ Michael l)e Masand underneath, 

I die of want upon a bed of gold.” 


[May, 
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It is no easy matter now-a-days, for 
a tourist, whether he travels for plea¬ 
sure, health, or information, to throw 
his notes and memoranda into such a 
shape as shall excite the interest of 
the reading public. Nothing new is 
to be picked up by traversing the 
beaten highways of Europe. We 
know all about Madrid, and Stock¬ 
holm, and St Petersburg, and Vienna, 
and Pome, and Naples. Not only 
the banks of the Danube and the 
Phinc, but the coasts of Brittany and 
the fiords of Norway have been de¬ 
flowered of all their legends. There 
exists not as much virgin romance in 
this quarter of the globe as would 
furnish a decent excuse for the per¬ 
petration of three octavo volumes. 
Then, as to observations upon mca 
and manners—a line which earnest- 
minded travellers, who have an eye to 
the regeneration of the human race, 
most commonly adopt —avc shall fairly 
confess that we take little interest, 
and repose less faith, in their fancied 
discoveries. Your regenerator is al¬ 
most invariably an ass;—ignorant, gar¬ 
rulous, and as easy to be gulled as the 
last convert to the Papacy. At every 
inhh'd' hole he makes a violent eftbrt 
to increase his stores of knowledge by 
inveigling his nearest neighbour into 
a discussion upon some point of grand 
social importance; and, in nine cases 
out of ten, the result is, that he has 
to pay for the whole of the liquor 
consumed, without being any wiser 
tlian before. And yet, perhaps, even 
the travelling regenerator is less liable 
to be humbugged than 'the travelling 
collector of statistics. The most 
truthful people in the world neither 
think it necessary nor expedient to 
speak the truth i-egardiug themselves. 
Individ-ials are not apt to answer the 
queiies of a stranger touching the 
state of their own particular finances 
—neither do men choose to disclc e 
to foreigners the real nature of their 
national relations. We are all in the 
habit of fibbing most egi’egiously. 


when the honour, the pride, or the 
Interest of our country is in any de¬ 
gree concerned. Why should we 
scruple to confess that, on various- 
occasions, we made statements to 
confiding foreigners, under a solemn 
pledge of ’secresy, which, when after¬ 
wards printed— the inevitable fate of 
all such confidential statements—have 
greatly tended to the renown of this 
portion of the United Kingdom V Our 
rule has always been to act upon the 
principle professed by Caleb Balder- 
stone, and never to stick at trifles 
when the “credit of the family" was 
involved. AVe wholly deny that fic¬ 
tions of this kind can be classed in the 
category of falsehoods. They arise 
from a just and honourable estimate 
of the value of national diplomacy; 
and no one but an arrant idiot would 
he.silate to contribute his humble quota. 
towards the exaltation of his race. 

What right has a Frenchman or 
any other foreigner to inquire what 
is going on in the heart of Great 
Britain V What business is it of his 
how we cultivate our fields, work our 
machinery, or clear out the recesses 
of our mines ? Ten to one the fellow 
is no better than a spy; and if so, 
it is our bomiden duty to mislcad 
him. But patriotism does not belong 
to one nation only. 'When tho 
Frenchman or other foreigner beholds 
an unmistakable Briton, clad, per¬ 
haps, in the drab unifprm of Manches¬ 
ter, making curious investigations 
into the value of his crops, and the 
other sources of his Avcalth, ho most 
naturally concludes that the child of 
perfidious Albion is actuated by some 
sinister motive. Tho result may bo 
conceived. Figures, more menda¬ 
cious than any that were ever pro¬ 
mulgated by the League, arc supplied 
with amazing liberality to the believ¬ 
ing statist. He calculates the pro¬ 
duct of a province, after the inspec¬ 
tion of a single farmyard; commits 
his observations to the press, and is 
henceforward quoted as an oracle! 


Claret and Olives, from the Garonne to the Rhone. By Axous B. Reach. Lon¬ 
don : 1852. 
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It is not from tourists that we can 
liope to gaVher accurate iiiibrinatiou 
of the state of otlier countries. A 
very great auiouut of mischief ami 
misconception has arisen from an 
absurd reliance in the accuracy of 
men who were absolute strangers to 
the country in which they sojourned, 
and necessarily exposed to every sort 
of imposition; and really, with all 
deference to our brethren of the daily 
press, we must be allowed to express 
our conviction that the system of 
“ Commissionership” has, of late 
years, been carried a great deal too 
far. Of the talents of the gentlemen 
so employed wc would wish to si)eiik 
with the utmost resi)cct. TI1C3* arc*, 
almost all of them, clover fellows, 
slmrp, shrewd, and observing; but it 
is too much to expect that, at a 
inoinenl’s notice, they can forget the 
whole previous antecedents of their 
lives, and discourse dogmatically and 
Avith perfect precision iijwii subjects 
of which they knew nothing until 
they Averc gazetted for the special 
sei’Aice. 

IMr Ileach, w'C trust, Avill do ns 
the kiiiriness to belicA'e tiiat these 
preliminary remarks have not been 
elicited by anj'thing contained in his 
present \olinne, and also that avo 
intend no insinuation derogatory of 
1h.s contributions in the capacity of a 
commissioner. Tiie fact Is, that wc 
liaA e not read his pa])er,s on the social 
and agricullural condition of the pea¬ 
santry of France, being somewhat 
more deeply interested in the condi¬ 
tion of our peasantry at liome; but 
Avc kuoAv (piite enough of his talent 
and ability to make us certain tliat 
he has treated the subject both 
honestly and Avell. Fortunately we 
arc not called upon noAv to investi¬ 
gate his statistical budget. He comes 
before us in the more agreeable 
character of a traveller in the sunny 
south of France. Led by a fine na¬ 
tural instinct, he has tarried in the 
vinous district until he has imbibed 
the true spirit of the region. Ills 
native Caledonian sympathies in favour 
of claret—a disposition in which we 
cordially participate, detesting port 
almost as intensely as Whiggery— 
were fully developed by a sojourn in 
the neighbourhood of the Chateau 
LaSttc. Of Ceres, at so much a 


(luarter, he tells us nothing—of Uae- 
chus, at so much a bottle, he speaks 
well and eloquently. EndoAved by 
nature A\ith a gay and happy temper, 
fond of fun, relishing advontnre, and 
Avith a fine eye for the picturesque, 
he ranges from the Garonne to the 
llhoue, from the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay to the Mediterranean marshes, 
from the sterile wastes of the Landes, 
by the splendour of the Pyrenees, to 
the old Koinau city of Nlsmes—mak¬ 
ing us wish all the Avhile that Ave 
could haA^e made the journey in such 
agreeable company. As a fellow- 
traveller, we should bo iucliued to say 
that he errs on the .score of haste. 
Assuredly Ave should iiave lingered 
with reverence at some places which 
he passed Avith undue iirecipitancy. 
lie had no right to hnny through 
llaut-brion as he did—hcslionld have 
dwelt longer at Leoville. Our ma¬ 
tured taste and experience of vintages 
would have udtigated the rapidity of 
his career. 

Mr Ileach has not done justice to 
liimsclf in the selection of a title for 
his volutuc. Claret ami Olices are 
rather apt to bo misunderstood in the 
present day, owning to the practices 
of prCA'ioii.s authors, Avho have been in 
the habit of vending the properties 
of the deceased Joseph Miller under 
some such after - dinner disguise. 
Wi/ic and Walnutu Avas an old title, 
whereof avo have an indistinct recol¬ 
lection ; our impression at this mo¬ 
ment being, that the Avine Ava.s corked 
and the walnuts woefidlj* shrivelled. 
Then followed Nuts and Nutcrackers 
—maggoty enough, and filled with 
devil’s-dust th.'it might have choked a 
member of the League.' Croy and 
Biscuits wc presume to have been a 
feeble sort of production, emanating 
from a disappointed mind, Avorkiug 
on a heritage of Avrong. Sherry and 
Cheroots did not amalgamate. /!/- 
cohol and Anchovies gave token of a 
diseased intellect and a ruined con¬ 
stitution. Tumblers and Talk — a 
Glasgow publication, if wo recollect 
aright—had little circulation except 
among bibulous members of tOAvu- 
councils, or similar corporations. 
Ale and Msthetics was but an unfor¬ 
tunate specimen of alliteration. How 
many editions of Beer and 'Baccy haA'e 
been printed, wc know not ^ but we 
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arc not aware as yet that the author 
has made his folluiie. With all these 
beacons before him, we could wish 
that Mr Reach had announced, his 
book under some other name. He is 
uot to be coiifoniided, ;.s an author, 
with the issuers of such catch-pimuies. 
Putting aside eveu his i)rescnt work 
as one of limited interest—though we 
should be puzzled to name any tourist 
who >¥11103 more pleasantly than our 
author—his novel oi Leonard Lindsay 
displays a carefulness of coraiiositiou, 
and a life-like painting, in the style of 
Defoe, which contrasts remarkably 
with the slip-shod trash now forming 
the staple commodity of the circulat¬ 
ing libraries. 'L'hcre is the right stiilf 
ill him, visible throughout whatever 
he attempts ; and if at times his ta^te 
is liable to exception, we believe that 
aberration to be solely owiug to the 
exigencies of the times, rvhich leave 
far too little leisure to most men to 
revise and consider their productions. 

The title, however, U umjiiestion- 
ably approiwiate enough, though it 
may be calculated to mislead tlie 
reader. In his wanderings he has 
visited the home domain both of tlie 
vine and the olive—at least he has 
passed from the sanctuary of the ouo 
to the outskirts of the other; but we 
could really wish that he had not ])ro- 
faned the goodly > intage by reminding 
us of those lumps of vegctabl6 fitness 
which sometimes, even now, are served 
up at an octogenarian symposium, in 
liououv of the goddess Dyspepsia, \V e 
honour oil like the Sultan Saladiii, 
aud could wish to see it brought into 
more general use in this country; 
but there is something revolting to 
us in the sight and colour of the olive, 
which has neitlier the freshness of 
youth nor the fine hue of maturity. 
The last man whom wo remember to 
have seen eating olives was an emi¬ 
nent manufacturer of Stalcybridge, 
who hc’pcd himself to the fruit of 
Minerva with his short stubby fingers, 
doacanting all the while on the pro¬ 
priety of the enactment of a bill fc. 
augmenting the hours of infant labour. 
Ho died, if we recollect aright, about 
a fortnight afterwards—perhaps in 
consequence of the olives: if so, we 
are not disposed to deny that at times 
they may be served up with advau- 
tnge. 


Mr Reach, however, loathes the 
olive as much as wc do, at^i therefore 
there is no difference of opinion be¬ 
tween us. We like the fine enthu¬ 
siasm with which he does justice to 
the taste of our mother country—a 
taste which we are certain will not 
decay so long as I.eith nourishes, and 
the house of Rell and Raunie coii- 
tiiiucs to maintain its pristine ascen¬ 
dancy in claret. With us iu the 
north, we are glad to say there 
is no recognised medium between 
Glcnlivat and Bordeaux. Either 
have in the hot water, or produce 
your ’34; nobody will thank you 
for that port which you bought last 
week at an auction, and which you 
are desirous to represent as hav¬ 
ing been bottled for your use about 
the eia of the Reform Bill. It may 
bo both “ curious ” and “ crusted,” 
as you say it is; but you had better 
liavc it set aside to make sauce for 
wild-ducks. Indeed, “ curious” port 
is, for many reasons, a thing to be 
avoided. We i;eniember once dining 
at the house of an excellent clergy¬ 
man in the country, whose palate, 
however, might have undergone a 
little more cultivation, with mutual 
advantage to himself and to his ac- 
qiiaintivnce. Ou that occasion we 
were presented three times with a 
certain fluid, under three different 
names; but all of us afterwards agreed 
that it was tlio same liquor, varying 
simply ill degree of temperature. 
First, it came in smoking in a tureen, 
and was tJien called hare-soup; se¬ 
condly, it was pourc4 out cold from a 
decanter, under the denomination of 
port; third, and lastly, it came before 
ns te})idly, with the accompaniment 
of sugar and cream, and the red- 
armed Hebe who brought the tray 
had the effrontery to assure us that it 
was coffee. So much for the carious 
vintage of Oporto--but wo are forget¬ 
ting Mr Reach. 

“ It is really ranch to the credit of Scot¬ 
land that she stood staunchly by her old 
ally, France, and would have nothing to 
do with that dirty little slice of the worst 
part of Spain—Portugal, or her brandi- 
fied potations. In the old Scotch houses 
a cask of claret stood in the hall, nobly 
on the tap. In the humblest Scotch 
country tavern, the pewter tappU-hen, 
holding some three (piartB—think of that, 
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Master Slender—‘reamed’ {Anr/lice, 
mantled) wHh claret just drawn from the 
cask; and you quaffed it, snapping your 
Sngcrs at custom-houses. At lengtli, in 
an evil hour, Scotland fell.” 

Wo have more than half a mind 
to ascend the Rhino to Bacharach, 
and swear upon the altar of Lymns 
—which must now be visible, if the 
weather on the Continent has been as 
dry as here—never to relax our efforts 
until either the Union, or the infa¬ 
mous duty on the wines of Bordeaux, 
is repealed ! But wo must cfilin 
ourselves and proceed moderatcl 3 ^ 
Now, then, for the vineyards—here, 
as elsewhere, no very picturesque ob¬ 
jects to the eye, but conveying a moral 
lesson that real goodness does not 
depend upon external appearances. 
We never saw a vineyard yet, where¬ 
of the wine was Avorth drinking, which 
a man Avould care to look at twice. 
Your raspberry-bush is, upon tlie 
Avhole, a statelier plant than the vine 
when fulfilling its noblest functions ; 
nevertheless, we presume there are 
few who would give the preference to 
raspberry vinegar over veritable La- 
fitte. Wc have seen the vineyards in 
spring, when, as poor Ovid says— 

“ Quoqus loco est 'vitis, de palntite gemmi 
movetur 

but they do not bud at all so luxu¬ 
riantly as a poet would fancy. The 
only time for seeing them to advan¬ 
tage is at the gathering of the grapes, 
when the gay dresses of the vintagers 
give animation to the scene, and song 
and laughter proclaim the season of 
general jubilee. There is nothing in 
our northern climates to compare Avith 
it, especially of late years, since the 
hai-vcst-home brings no certainty of 
added wealth. Just fancy Mr Cob- 
den at a Itim! Why, at tho very 
sight of him the twasomc reel would 
stop of its own accord—the blind old 
fiddler, scenting some unholy thing, 
would mitigate the ardour of his bow 
—and the patriarch of tho parish, 
broAving punch, would inevitably 
drown the miller. Lucky for the in¬ 
truder if he made his escape without 
being immersed in a tub of sowens I 

Wo shall let Mr Reach speak for 
himself, as to the complexion of his 
favourite vineyards. 
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" Fancy open and nnfenced expanses 
of stunted-looking, scrubby bushes, sel¬ 
dom rising tAro feet above the surface, 
planted in roAvs upon the summit of deep 
furrow ridges, and fastened with great 
care to low fence-like lines of espaliers, 
which run in unbroken tanks from one 
end of the huge fields to the other. 
These espaliers or lathes are cuttings of 
the walnut-trees around, and the tendrils 
of the vine are attached to the horizon¬ 
tally running slopes with Avithes, or 
thongs of bark. It is curious to observe 
the vigilant pains and attention with 
A\'hieli every twig has been supported 
without being trained, and how things 
arc arranged, so as to give every cluster 
as fair a chance as possible of a goodly 
allowance of suu. Such, then, is the 
general appearance of matters ; but it is 
by no means perfectly uniform. Now 
and then you find a patch of vines un¬ 
supported, drooping, and straggling, 
and spraAvling, and intertwisting their 
branches like beds of snakes ; and again, 
yon come into the district of a new 
species of bush, a thicker, stouter affair, 
a grenadier vine, growing to at least six 
feet, and supported by a corresponding 
stake. But the low, two-fect dwarfs are 
invariably the great wine - givers. If 
ever yon want to see a homily/ not read, 
but grown by nature, against trusting to 
appearances, go to Medoc and study the 
vines. Walk and gaze, until you come 
to the moat shabby, stvinted, weazened, 
scrubby, dwarfish expanse of bushes, 
ignominiously bound neck and crop to 
the espaliers, like a man on the rack— 
these utterly poor, starved, and meagre- 
looking grow'tlis, allowing, as they do, 
the gravelly soil to show in bald patches 
of grey shingle through the straggling 
branches,—these contemptible - looking 
shrubs, like paralysed and withered rasp¬ 
berries, it is which produce the most price¬ 
less, and the most inimitably - fiavuured 
wines. Such are the vines that grow 
Chateau Margaiix at half-a-soreroign the 
bottle. The grapes themselves are equal¬ 
ly unpromising. If you .saw a bunch in 
Covent Garden, you would turn from them 
with the notion that the fruiterer was 
trying to do his customer with over-ripe 
black currants. Lance’s soul would take 
no joy in them, and no sculptor -in his 
senses would place such meagre bunches 
in the hands and over the open mouths of 
his Nymphs, his Bacchantes, or his 
Fauns. Take heed, then, by the lesson, 
and beware of judging of the nature of 
either men or grapes by their looks. 
Meantime, let us continue our survey of 
the country. No fences or ditches you 
see—the ground is too precious to be lost 
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in snch yanities—only, yon obeerve from 
timo to time a rudely curved stake stuck 
in the ground, and indicating the limits 
of properties. Along either side of tho 
road the vines extend, utterly unpro¬ 
tected. No raspers, no ha-ha’s, no fierce 
denuiiciatious of trespassers, no polite 
notices of spring-guns and steel-traps 
constantly in a state of high-go-ofiism— 
only, where the grapes are ripening, the 
people lay prickly branches along the 
wayside to keep the dogs, foraging for 
partridges among the espaliers, from tak¬ 
ing a refreshing mouthful from the clus¬ 
ters as they pass ; for it seems to be a 
fact, that everybody, every beast, and 
every bird, whatever may be liis,her, or its 
nature in other parts of the world, when 
brought amongst grapes, eats grapes. As 
for the peasants, their appetite for grapes 
is perfectly preposterous. Unlike the sur¬ 
feit-sickened grocer’s boys, who, after the 
first week, loathe figs, and turn poorly 
whenever sugar candy is hinted at, the 
love of grapes appears literally to grow 
by what it feeds on. Every garden is 
full of table vines. The people eat grapes 
with breakfast, lunch, dinner, and supper. 
The labourer plods along the road munch¬ 
ing a cluster. The child in its mother’s 
arms is lugging away with its toothless 
gums at a bleeding bunch ; while, as for 
the vintagers, male and female, in the less 
important plantations, heaven only knows 
where the masses of grapes go to, which 
they devour, labouring ince.ssantly at 
the metier, as they do, from dawn till 
sunset.” 

In all this, however, we cannot say 
tliat wo detect any matter for sur¬ 
prise. Tho grape season lasts only 
for a short period; and we have ob¬ 
served symptoms of a similarly uni¬ 
versal appetite in this country when 
gooseberries are at‘their perfection. 
Nay, we shall venture to say that Mr 
Ileach himself wonld cut no indifferent 
figure in a garden where the honey- 
blobs, hairy-yellows, and bloody- 
capt^ins were abundant. As for the 
consumption by the vintagers and 
pressmen, that can be accounted for 
on tl.u same principle which forbids 
the muzzling of the ox while treading 
out the corn; but we never enter 
willingly into such details, being s<*tis- 
fied that, with regard to many things 
edible, potable, and cnlinary, it is 
imprudent to be too curious in investi¬ 
gation. We eat and drink in confi¬ 
dence, as our fathers did before ns, 
trusting that what harmed not them 
can do us no manner of injury; and 


we do not feel at all grateful to those 
gentlemen who think it jiecessary to 
go out of their way for the purpose of 
presenting as with detailed accoimts- 
of the minntiie of the vinous manufac¬ 
ture. 

It is, wo think, a peculiar feature 
of the wines of the Bordelais, that 
yon will rarely, if ever, find a con¬ 
noisseur who will confess an undivided 
and exclusive attachment to any one 
particular growth. We fear that tho 
claret-drinker has much of tho liber¬ 
tine in his disposition. He flits from 
vineyard to vineyard, witliont being 
able to fix his affections once and fer 
ever. Such pleasant fickleness is not 
akin to the downright English spirit, 
and therefore perhaps it is that Eng¬ 
lishmen generally prefer the heavy 
Portuguese drench, to the lively (lal- 
lican nectar. In London it is not 
uncommon to hear a man swearing by 
Barclay and Perkins, in almost feudal 
opposition to Meiix. Many wonld 
rather be tcc-totallcrs than defile their 
tliroafs with ojther beer than that of 
Ilanbury; and the partisans of Bass 
stand in dc.adly opposition to those 
who espouse the can=e of Allsopp. 
So on the Rhine, iflen arc bigoted to 
tlieir vineyards. One individual 
approaches you, as Uhland beauti¬ 
fully remarks in the best of his ro¬ 
mantic ballads,— 

“ With .1 ll.is-k of ApmannshauFer 
In eaoli jiockcc of his trowscr,” 

and vows, by tho memory of Herr¬ 
mann, and by that of Brenniis, who 
first brought the vine from Italy, that 
the red fluid is incomparably superior 
to the pale. Witll a scornful laugh 
tho. adherent of Steinberger listens to 
the boast, and ponrs into his glass a 
beverage which scents the room like 
n dozen nosegays. A fiery dcvotcc of 
Ncicrstciner stands up—orrathcr tries 
to dc so, if he is deep in his third 
bottle—for the credit of bis pet vin¬ 
tage ; and a priest, addicted to Lieb- 
frauen-milch, in vain attempts to end 
the controversy by descanting upon 
the sanctity of his liquor. In Nurem¬ 
berg we have witnessed several se¬ 
rious rows on the subject of the supe¬ 
riority of beer. A hot contest had 
been going on for some time as to the 
merits of the respective browsts of 
“right Bavarian” at the Himraels- 
leiter and the Jammer-thal, the two 
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most considerable beer - taverns in 
Gormanj’; ,until at last—this was in 
» 48 —^vc of the lliuimels-li itcr being 
no longer able to stand the ovdrecui~ 
daacr of our opponents, wlio were 
notoriously of tlie dcnioeratic party, 
inareli«.(l upon them, aud, under cover 
of political i)rinciple, snuished the 
glasses, and set several casks of the 
obnoxious Iluid abroach. This is bare 
matter of fact; but if any gciitlouian 
is scejHical as to the ])ossibility of 
such «T, movement, we may as well 
remind him that the only serious ris¬ 
ing which took place in Bavaria ori¬ 
ginated from a proposed impost of :m 
iriliuite^iuial duty upon beer. Were 
England as Bavaria is, the cuntiiiu- 
uuce of the malt-tax would have led 
to a crisis of tlie most alarming de¬ 
scription—and, after all, we cannot 
lielp thinking that the name of Hamp¬ 
den would now have been held in 
higher estimation, had he stood for¬ 
ward in the cause of his country’s 
beer, instead of being the opponent of 
a miserable tax, which w^eighod only 
upon men of his ow'ii condition. 

But wo must not become politi- 
e;il. So, gentlemen, “ the memory of 
Hampden ” in any kind of boor yon 
choose, from tlwi smallest to the stllf- 
est; —and now to our present subject. 
"\Ve are very sorry indeed to observe 
that the taste in champagne—a w'ine 
which wc hold in much revcreuce—is 
becoming hideously depraved in this 
country. Wc do not speak mere¬ 
ly of England—l'h)gland can look 
after herself, and Cyrus Hedding is a 
safe monitor on such subjects, wlio, 
we trust, Avill make strong head 
against national depreciation. Spark- 
iiiig Hock aud petillatiiig Musellc may 
be tolerated, thongh we do not like 
them; aud wo have no objection to 
8t Ecray as an agreeable com})anioji 
to a cutlet. But, latterly, some super¬ 
lative trash has made its appearance 
among us under such names as the 
Kuby and the Garnet; and wo would 
varoestly recommend all good Chris¬ 
tians who liavc a regard for their 
stomachs to avoid these. The fact is, 
that there is no tolerable medium in 
the quality of the wines of Cham¬ 
pagne. Either they are first-rate, 
ill order to secure which you had 
best stick to the established names, 
or they are not one whit preferable 


to Peiry. A conservative taste in 
wines is likely to be the most correct. 
Adhere to the ancient vineyards, and 
have nothing to do with newfangled 
fluids, however puffed or recom¬ 
mended. If you want to know how 
these are made, listen to ^Ir Reach, 
wdiose flue ])alaf;e enabled him at once 
to detect the slightest touch of adul¬ 
teration. Young men are apt to be 
led astraj' by the splendour of novel 
names, and to believe in the possibi¬ 
lity of the discovery of neiv vineyards. 
They cannot resist an impositioji, if i: 
is paraded before them w'ith piopcr 
pomp and dignity. Some year.s ago 
a nondoscri{)t species of li(iuor, bad 
enough to perpetuate the cholera iu a 
province, was received with consider- 
abL approbation, because it bore the 
high-sounding name of ‘‘ Hlil de IMout- 
moreuci.” \Ve always distrust iu 
w'ines those poetical and chivalresque 
titles. From this condemnation, how¬ 
ever, we would specially exclude 
“ Bcaujolais do Flcury,” a delicious 
Ii(inor, which might have beseemed 
tlie cup of old King Rene of Pro- 
vence. But your (ELI de Montmo- 
reiicis, your (Jliatcaii Chustelheraults, 
and your Sang de St Simeons, with 
other similar ptisans, are neither 
more nor less than the concoction of 
those ingenious troubadours, the winc- 
fabricators of Cette. 

“ 1 said tliat it was good - good for 
our stomachs— to .sec no English bunting 
at Cette. The reason is, that Cette is a 
great mannfacturing p]ace,and that what 
they inaunfactnre there i.s neither cotton 
nor wool, Perigord, pies nor Rheims bis¬ 
cuits, but wine. ‘will a Cette in¬ 
dustrial write with the greatest coolness 
over his Porte Coeberc —' l^i on fahriqae 
des ring.’ ' All the wines in the world, 
indeed, are made in Cette. Yon have 
only to give an order for Johannbsberg 
or 'J'okay—nay, for all I know, for the 
Ealeruian of the Romans, or the nectar 
of the gods - -and the Cctte manufacturers 
will promptly supply yon. ■ They are 
great chemists, these gentlemen, and 
have brought the noble art of adultera¬ 
tion to a perfection which would make 
our own mere logwood and sloe-juice 
practitioners pale and wan with envy. 
Rut the great trade of the place is not so 
much adulterating as concocting wine. 
Cette is well situated for this notable 
manufacture. The wines of southern 
Spain are brought by coasters from Bar- 
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celona aud Valencia. The inferior Bor^ 
dcaux growths come pouring from the 
G.ironiie by tlie Canal du Midi; aud the 
hot and fiery Ehonc wines are floated 
along the chain of etaugs and canals from 
Beaueairc. With al] these raw materials, 
and, of coiirhc, a chemical laboratory to 
boot, it would be hard if the clever folks 
of Cette could not turn out a very good 
imitation of any wine in demand. They 
will doctor yon np bad Bordeaux with 
violet powders and rough cider—colour 
it with cochineal and turnsole, and out- 
swear creation that it is precioils Chateau 
Margaux, vintage of ’20. Champagne, 
of course, they make by hogshead.^. Do 
yon wish sweet liqneur wines from Italy 
and the Levant ? The Cette ])eople will 
mingle old llhoiie wines with boiled 
sweet wiTics from the neighbourhood of 
Jjunel, and charge yon any price per 
bottle. Port, sherry, ard Madeira, of 
course, are fabricated in abundance with 
any sort of bad, cheap wine and brandy, 
for a stock, aud with lialf the concoctions 
in a driiggi.il's shop for seasoning. (Jette, 
in fact, is the very capital aud uiuporium 
of the tricks and rascalities of the wine- 
trade; and it supplies almost .all the- Bra¬ 
zils, and a great propoition of the north¬ 
ern European nations, with their after- 
dinner drinks. To the grateful Yankees 
it sends out thousaud.s of t.ws of Ay and 
Moot; besides no end of Johannisberg, 
Herinitage, and Chateau Margaiix—tlie 
fine qualitie.s aud dainty aroma of which 
are highly prized by the Transatlantic ama- 
teuis. The Dutch flag fluttered plentifully 
in the liarbour, so that I presume Mynheer 
is a customer to the Cette industrials—‘ 
or, at all events, he hellos in the distribu¬ 
tion of their wares. Tlie old Erencli 
West Indian colonies .aLso patroui.se llioiv 
ingenious countrymen of Celtc ; and 
Russian magnates get drunk on Chaiii- 
bertin and Romance Conte, maile of low 
Rhone and low Burgundy brewages, 
eked out by the contents of the graduated 
vial. 1 fear, however, that we do come 
in—in the matter of ‘ fine golden sherries, 
at 228. 9^d. a dozen,’or ‘ peculiar old 
crusted port, at Is. Jid.’—for a share of 
the Cette manufactures ; aud it is very 
probable that after the wine is fabricated 
upon ihe shores of the Mediterranean, it 
is still furtlier improved upon the banks 
of the Thames,” 

We wish that these remarks could he 
made practically useful to that class 
of men who give dinners, and gabble 
about their wines. Nothing is, to oiir 
mind, more disgusting than the con¬ 
duct of an Amphytrion who accom¬ 
panies the introduction of each bottle 
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by an apocryphal averment as to its 
age, coupled with a miimt^ account of 
the manner in which it came into bis 
possession—he having, in nine cases 
out of ten, purchased it at a sale. 
Sometimes the man goes further, and 
volunteers a statement of its price. 
Now this is, to say the very least of 
it, a mark of the worst possible breed¬ 
ing. No guest, with a palate to bis 
mouth, will relish the wine any better, 
because the ninny-liainmer who gives 
i- declares that it cost him soven 
guineas a-dozen. We don’t want to 
know from au entertainer, unless he 
be a tavern-keeper, the absolute cost 
of his victuals. Jiust fancy Lucullus, 
in the sfiloon of Apollo, recounting the 
items of his repa.st—‘‘riaccus, my 
fiiend, those oysters which you are 
devouring with so much gusto cost 
ten sc.stertii a-])iccc. Fabius, my fine 
fellow, that dish ot thrtishe.s which 
you have Just swallowed was nut gut 
for nothuig—it cost mo a whole sesr 
tertium. Teg away, I’lnncus, at the 
lampreys ! May Tluto seize me if a 
dozen of them* .are not worth a tri¬ 
bune’s salary. You like the Falcrniau, 
Furiiis V Ay — that’s right Anno 
Urbis 521—1 bought it at SyUa’s sale. 
It just cost me its weight in silver. 
Davus, you dog I bring anotluu' 
amphora with the rod seal—the same 
that we got from the cellars of Mithri- 
dates. Here’s that, O conscript 
fathers, wlihih will make the cockles 
of your hearts rejoice ! ”• Now, who 
will tell ns that sucii conversiCtion, 
which would be revolting even from a 
Lucullus, ought to DC tolerated from 
the lips of some perl whippcrsnajiper, 
who, ten years ago, would have been 
thankful for a buni)>cr of liucellas after 
a repast upon fried liver? We .are 
serious in saying that it is full time to 
put a stop to such a nuisance, which 
is more common than many people 
would believe; and perhaps the easiest 
way of doing so Is by doggedly main¬ 
taining that each bottle is corked. 
After half-a-dozen of the famous vin 
tage have beenopeued,and pronounced 
undrinkable, the odds are that you 
will hear nothing more for the rest of 
the evening on the subject of liquor. 
Your suggestion as to a tumbler will 
be received with grateful huinUity, and 
thus you W’ill not only receive the 
applause of your fellow-guests, but 
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the approbation of your own stomach 
and consci^ce, both then and on the 
following morning. 

Tliere are many points connected 
with dinner-giving — dinner - taking 
belonging to a different branch of 
ethics—which deserve mature con¬ 
sideration. If yon are not a man of 
large fortune, yon must perforce 
.study economy. We presume that you 
liavc in your cellar a certain limited 
portion of really good Avine, such as 
will make glad the heart of man, and 
leave no vestige of a headache; but 
you cannot afford, and you certainly 
ought not to bestow, that indiscrimi- 
natcl}'. Good taste in wine is, like 
good taste in pictures, and good taste 
in poetry, by no means a common 
gift. Every man wishes to be thought 
to possess it; but, in reality, the 
number of those who have the gift of 
the “ geschmack,” as the Germans 
terra the faculty, is but few. Noav it 
would evidently be the height of ex¬ 
travagance were you to throw away 
first-rate wine upon men who cannot 
.appreciate it. Who, in the posses¬ 
sion of his senses, would dream of 
feeding pigs on pine-apples? And 
as, in this wicked world, avc are all 
of us occasionally compelled to give 
dinners to men, udio, though excel¬ 
lent creatures in other respects, arc 
utterly deficient in the finer sensa¬ 
tions of our being, aa'B cannot, for the 
life of us, see Avhy they should be 
treated contrary to the bent of their 
organisation. Give them toddy, .and 
they are supremely happy. Why 
place before them Lafitte, which they 
are sure to srvallow in total igno¬ 
rance of its qu.alities, very likely com¬ 
mending it as good “ fresh claret,” 
and expressing their opinion that 
such wine is better from the wood 
than the bottle? Kee]) j^our real 
good liquor for such men as are 
capable of understanding it. There 
is no higher treat than to form one 
ol a party of six, all people of 
first-rate intelligence, true, generous, 
clarety souls, when the beat of the 
vintages of Bordeaux is circulating 
at the board. No man talks of the 
wine—he Avonld as soon think of 
commending the air because it was 
wholesome, or the sun because it 
gave him warmth. They drink it 
with a quiet gusto .and silent enjoy- 
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raont, which prove that it is just the 
thing; and no impertinent remon¬ 
strance is made when the bell is 
pulled, until taste, which your true 
claret-drinker never disobeys, simul¬ 
taneously indicates to the party that 
they have had a proper allowance. 
Indeed, you will almost never find a 
thoi'ough gentleman, who has been 
properly educated in claret, commit¬ 
ting any excess. Tort sends people 
to the drawing-room Avith flushed 
faces, husky voices, and staring eyes, 
bearing evident marks upon them of 
having partaken of the cup of Circe. 
Claret merely fosters the kindlier 
qu.alities, and brings out in strong 
relief the attributes of the gentleman 
and the scholar. 

"We should li.aA'c liked, had time 
permitted, to have transcribed one or 
tAvoof klr llcach’s sketches of scenery, 
especially his description of the 
Landes, Avhere, instead of wine, men 
gather a li.arvcst of rosin, and Avhevc 
the shepherds imitate the crane, by 
Avalking perpetually upon stilts. We 
alreadj' possessed some knoAvledgc of 
that singular region from the Avidtings 
of George Sand, but Mr Reach’s 
description is more simple, and cer¬ 
tainly more easily realKsed. His 
account also of Pau, and its society, 
aud the neighbouring scenery, is re¬ 
markably good; but so is the book 
generally, and therefore Ave need not 
particularise. Only, as we are bound 
to discharge the critical function with 
impartiality, .and .as Ave are rather in 
a severe mood, this not being one of 
our claret days, wo take leave to s.ay 
that the legends which he has en- 
gnafted are by far the least valuable 
portion of the volume. Everybody 
who knows anything of modern book¬ 
making, most be aware that such 
tales arc entirely attributable to the 
fertile genius of the author; for avc 
would as soon believe in the dis¬ 
covery of a buried treasure, as in the 
existence of those grey-haired guides^ 
veteran smugglers, and antique boat¬ 
men, who are invariably brought for¬ 
ward as tho Ilomeridse or recounters 
of floating tradition. Wc have tra¬ 
velled a good deal in different parts of 
the world, and seen as much of that 
kind of society as our neighbours ; but 
we can safely aver that we never yet 
met with a local Sinbad who bad any- 
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tiling to tell worth the hearing. If 
au author wants the materfals of 
romance, the best place that he can 
frequent is a commercial traveller’s 
room. We have been privileged to 
hear ill such social circles more mar¬ 
vels than would furnish forth a whole 
library of romance, with this addi¬ 
tional advantage, that the narrator of 
the talc, whether it referred to love or 
■war, was invariably its principal hero. 

But we are now rapidly approach¬ 
ing the limits of our paper, and must 
break off. Those wlio liavc a mind 
<0 know something of the south of 
Franco—of that strange old place, 
Aigiics-Mortes, from which the Cru¬ 
saders once embarked for Palestine, 
blit which is now almost entirely de¬ 
serted, and left like a mouldering 
wreck in the midst of the marshes 
that surround it—of Nismes, with its 
remains of lioman greatness and 
power—and of Languedoc, the name 
of which province is more inspiring 
than its actu.nl .appe.arance—will do 


well to consult this lively and agree¬ 
able volume. But beyond ^he district 
of the vine we are determined not to 
journey now. Fair, we doubt not, 
arc the • vineyards in this beautiful 
spring—fair, at least, in the eye of 
the poet who believes in the promise 
of their buds. With us the lilacs and 
the laburnums are scarce yet expand¬ 
ing their blossoms; but it is a beauti¬ 
ful and a consoling thought that, 
within the circle of Bordeaux, thou¬ 
sands and thousands of vines .are just 
now bursting into blossom,' to alle¬ 
viate the toils and cheer the hcai'ts of 
the claret-drinkers of this and per¬ 
chance of the next generation. May 
the year be ever famous in the annals 
of legitimate thirst! And with this 
devout aspiration, which we doubt 
not will be echoed by many good fel¬ 
lows and true, we take our leave of 
Mr Bciich, thanking him for the 
amusement and information we have 
derived from the perusal of his plea¬ 
sant book. 
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The Democratic Confederacy. 


(iray, 


THE PEMOCRATIC CONPEPERACY. 


ALTHO('(;n the precise period for 
tlip dissolution of Parliament is not 
yet known, we hear, on every side, the 
hum of political preparation. INIem- 
bers who had confidently reckoned on 
a longer lease of their seats, are trying 
to reconcile past votes with the pre¬ 
sent temper of their constituents, and, 
where they cannot openly vindicate 
their conduct, suggesting pleas in 
palliation. The over-timorons, and 
those who feel that they have no 
longer a chance of office, are issuing 
valedictory addresses, expressive of 
their preference of private life to the 
turmoil of a public career. Some are 
recanting former professions—others 
becoming bolder and more clctcrinined 
in their views. It is natural that 
such should be the case. The contest 
is not now solely between Whig and 
Tory, or even between Frcc-'Fiadcr 
and Protectionist. If has. Giving to 
the occurrences of the last few months, 
assumed a more portentous aspect. 
Since his resignation, if we may not 
assume an earlier date. Lord John 
llussell has cnicred into the most close 
and intimate relations with the ]\r.ui' 
Chester party, who.se confession of 
political faith, as they themselves 
hardly scruple, to avow, falls very 
little short of Eepublicanism. No 
sooner was he in opposition than lie 
hastened to take counsel witli Mr 
Cobdon. The triumvirate was com¬ 
pleted by the adhesion of Sir James 
Graham, a manWho,havingexhaustod 
every possible form of moderate 
opinion, having played more parts in 
bis day than the imagination of Anto- 
lycus could conceive, has asajiracd in 
his advanced years the chafeicter of 
an uiicomproinising democrat. Under 
Lord John llussell, Whiggery had 
lost its power. He could no longer 
command the suffrages, because he 
did not avow the opinions of the 
fiercer Liberal party, and because, so 
long as ho remained allied with and 
recognised by the Whig aristocracy, 
he could not conciliate the chiefs and 
leaders of the democracy. He did 
not even nnderstand the traditions of 
his own, party—at all events, he has 
forgotten them for wellnigh twenty 


years. However much the W^liig.'j, 
in former times, may, for their own 
purposes, have appeared to tamper 
with the Constitution, they were at 
least understood to be in nowi'=c the 
advocate.^ of what is now called per¬ 
petual progress. They were not con¬ 
stantly iuuovatiiig, for innovation's 
sake—or altering tor the sake of .“sc' iir 
ing a little temporary popularity, 
lint Lord John llns-sell can no more 
abstain from experiment than a 
chemical lecturer. Partly from na¬ 
tural propensity, and partly from poli¬ 
tical exigencies, which he considered 
himself compelled to meet adroitly, 
in order to defeat his chief political 
antagonist, he w.alkcd on, step by 
step, until lie reached the boundary of 
Iladicalism. Once tlicre, the tempta¬ 
tion to venture over was great, lli.s 
own immediate followers were few 
and feeble : behind him was tlie Con¬ 
servative phalanx,—firm, united, and 
powerful; before him was the Cardc 
ATobiffi of the Destructives, eagerly 
beckoning him over. He went; and 
it is little wonder if those of his stall' 
who disapproved of so desperate a 
course, should now be either retiring 
from the field, or wandering about in 
disguise. What line, indeed, can a 
]V[iin.sterial Whig, who i»nrposes to 
take his seat in the next Parliament, 
adopt with regard to his constitnent.s? 
If he should say that ho has faith and 
confidence in Lord John Russell, he 
mn.st eipially declare that helms faith 
and confidence in Mr Cobdeii, for 
these two are now inseparable in 
virtue of their late alliance. And if 
lie is prepared to siqiport a Cubden 
Ministry, he must needs avow himself 
a democrat. If, on the other hand, 
he should denounce Lord .Joliii llus- 
soll, and deny his leadership, whom 
is he prepared to follow ? Is he to 
oppose Lord Derby as a Conservative, 
when the only'possible party that can 
succeed to otfice in the event of the 
defeat of Lord Derby is that of the 
Destructives? Who leads him? Un¬ 
der what particular banner docs he 
now profess to serve? These arc 
questions and considerations which, 
during the last two months, have en- 
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grossed the attention of many a hesi¬ 
tating 'Whig, and which are now 
agitating, with great force, the whole 
of the electoral community. For it is 
finite clear that the old Whig party 
has ceased to have a separate exis¬ 
tence. We do not say that, in time 
coming, it may not be reconstrnctod. 
There are materials enough to do 
that, providing a fitting architect can 
be found; but in the absciice of any 
such artist, it must necessarily re¬ 
main in abeyance. Men of moderate 
opinions—such as Sir William Gibson 
Craig, whoso high character, affable 
demeanour, and unwearied attention 
to the interests of his constituents 
rendered his re-election perfectly 
secure—decline to present themselves 
as candidates at the approaching 
general election. Making every 
allowance for special and private 
reasons, on which no one has a fight 
to comment, it docs appear to us that 
such instances of withdrawal argue 
great uncertainty as to the political 
future, an<l cannot in any way be 
construed into tokens of approval of 
that lino of conduct which Cord John 
Russell has thought fit to adopt. We 
could very well understand such with- 
flrawals from public life, were the late 
rremier still in power. Wc can hardly 
believe that they would have taken 
place, had ho remained, in adversity, 
the exponent and representative of 
the views which have hitherto boon 
held by gentlemen of the old NVhig 
party. Our own conviction is, tliat 
his conduct, since he w'aa compelled 
to surrender power, has alienated the 
confidence of the best and wisest of 
his former ailherents, who regarded 
his proposed Reform Bill with marked 
apprehension, and were sincerely re¬ 
joiced to be freed from the responsi¬ 
bility which must have attached to 
all, who, from party tics, might have 
thought, themselves obliged to vote 
for so very dangerous a measure. It 
is now well known that the leading 
Wings of England regard the defeat 
of Lord John Russell rather as a de¬ 
liverance than a calamity. H^ nce- 
forward they have done with iiim. 
If he is again to take office, he cannot 
count upon his old supporters. The 
Whig peers—the Lansdownes, the 
Fitzwilliams, the Zotlands—are too 
sensible, honourable, and loyal to 


support a Cabinet in which Mr Cob- 
den must have the princip^d aay ; and 
throughout the country we know that 
public opinion among the educated 
classes is utterly opposed to, ^d ab¬ 
horrent of any such consummation. 
The few Whigs who are struggling 
to attain or regain their contested 
seats, dare not venture upon a distinct 
enunciation of their own opinions. 
They nsually have recourse to such 
general terms a.s—“wise and tem¬ 
perate reform;” — “ that degree jf 
progress which the advanced position 
and increased intelligence of the age 
render imperative—or, “ the timely 
concession to popular demand of those 
privileges which, if withheld, may 
hereafter be more clamorously en¬ 
forced.” It is no use commenting upon 
such language. Tlie unhappy indivi¬ 
duals who employ it are quite guilt¬ 
less of any meaning'; and they could 
not explain themselves if required. 
Generally .speaking, they cut a most 
miserable figure when under examina¬ 
tion by some burly Radical. On no 
one point are they explicit, save in 
their rejection of the ballot, winch 
they think themselves entitled to ex¬ 
cept to, as Lord John Russell has 
hitherto declined to pronounce in fa¬ 
vour of secret voting ; and they dare 
not, for the lives of them, attempt to 
mark out the limit of the suffrage, or 
state the proper period for the dura¬ 
tion of Parliaments. This is but a 
cow^ardly and contcmptH>le line of 
conduct. If they have any spark of 
manhood in them, why can they not 
speak out ? Surely by this time they 
slionld know the ponfts of the Charter 
by heart, and be able to tell tbe con¬ 
stituencies to wbicb of them they arc 
ready to agree. On the contrary, we 
find n^^ng but dodging, shuffiing, 
equivJiPing, and reserving. The fact 
is, that they have no mind’of their 
own at all, and they arc in sore per¬ 
plexity as to the state of two other 
minds which they are trying to recon¬ 
cile—the first being the mind of Lord 
John Russell, and the second being 
the mind of the constituency which 
they are addressing. For, apart from 
reform altogether, there are several 
topics about which your pure Whig 
candidate must be exceedingly cau¬ 
tious. For example, there is the with¬ 
drawal of the grant to Maynootb. 
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Even supposing that Lord John Kus- 
sell were as alert a Protestant as be 
professed himself to be in the autumn 
oh850, how could he venture to sacri- 
jSce the support of the Irish tail? 
Therein lies the difficulty. You will 
find plenty of men—very determined 
Protestants, but also very determined 
adherents of the late Ministry—who 
will tell you “ that they were always 
opposed to any grant of the kind— 
that is, that they thought it essen¬ 
tially wi'ong, not only in a political, 
but in a religious point of view; but, 
press one of these gentlemen upon the 
point, especially if, as in the case of 
Edinburgh, the selection of a candi¬ 
date seems to depend greatly on his 
views with regard to that measure, 
and you will almost invariably find 
that ids attachment to Protestantism 
is less strong than his regard for the 
interests of his party. This may not 
bo right, and we do not think it is so; 
but we infinitely prefer the conduct 
and avowal of such men to the dis¬ 
graceful exhibitions which have lately 
been made by more ‘than one Whig 
candidate. Opinions, based on reli¬ 
gious principle, never ought to be 
conceded. Chauged they may be; 
but what idea of tlie sincerity of such 
a change can be formed, when we find 
it taking place immediately on the 
eve of an election, and, in ouc in¬ 
stance, after the issue of an address ? 
After all, we are perhaps too severe. 
Every one knows what was the miser¬ 
able denouement of Lord John Ilus- 
sell’s determined stand for Protestant¬ 
ism against I’apal aggression; and it 
might be too mifcli to expect that the 
devoted and even servile follower 
should exhibit, in his own person, 
more consistency than was displayed 
by his redoubted chief. 

It is, however, quite apparent that, 
notwithstanding Lord John RusseU’s 
advances to the Radical party, the 
latter are by no means inclined to place 
c<miidenco in the Whigs. In every 
cftse in which such a movement seems 
likely to be attended with any pros¬ 
pect of success, they are putting for¬ 
ward candidates of their own—men 
whose adhesion to democratic prin¬ 
ciples is beyond the possibility of a 
challenge. Persons whoso names were 
never bbfore heard of—utterly brief¬ 
less barristers, reporters and writers 


for the Radical press, broken-down 
speculators, who consider a career 
within the walls of St Stephen’s us 
the best method of effacing the me¬ 
mory of the enormities of Capel Court, 
attorneys in dubious practice, and the 
like class of characters—are present¬ 
ing themselves to constituencies rather 
on the strength of recommendations 
from the Radical Reform Junta, than 
from any particular merits of their 
own. By these men the Whigs are 
especially persecuted, and may, per¬ 
haps, ill various instances, be beaten. 
Yet, strange to say, the Whigs, as a 
party, have not the courage to adopt 
any distinct principle, or announce 
any determined line of action, which 
would serve at once to distinguish 
and separate them from the fellowship 
of these political adventurers. They 
arc ashamed of their old party names, 
and jiersist in calling thcijJSoivc.s Li¬ 
berals. Now, as M 3 all know, Liber¬ 
ality is, in politics, an exceedinglj’^ 
comprehensive term. Ciiffey was a 
Liberal, so is Mr Feargns O'Connor; 
so are Mr Joseph Hume, Mr John 
M‘Gre.gor, MrCobden, MrW. J. Fox, 
Lord Mclgimd, and Mr James ISlon- 
crieff. And yet it would be difficult to 
say upon what particular point, nega¬ 
tions excluded, one and all of these 
gentlemen are agreed. The fact is— 
and theWliigsknowit—tliat there is no 
such a thing as a united Liberal party, 
and that the soldering up of their dif¬ 
ferences is impossible. When a Whig 
appeals to a constituency as a Liberal, 
be is taking the worst and weakest, 
because the most untenable, ground, 
lie is acting the part of the Girond¬ 
ists, who persisted in claiming kindred 
with the Montagnards, nntil the Moun¬ 
tain fell upon and crashed them. It 
is this feature which distinguishes the 
present from every previous contest. 
The chiefs of the Liberal sections pro¬ 
fess to act in concert and amity—they 
hold meetings, pass resolutions, and 
lay down plans for future operations 
—their followers are as much opposed 
to each other as Abram and Baltha¬ 
zar of the House of Montague were 
to Sampson and Gregory of the House 
of Capnlet. One thing alone they 
agree in—they are determined to do 
everything in their power to obstruct 
her Majesty’s present Government. 

It is very needfnl that such matters 
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should be considered at the present 
time—that sober-minded people, who 
must take a part in the approaching 
election, should thoroughly under-, 
stand the responsibility which devolves 
upon them,-and the • consequences 
which may ensue from their commit¬ 
ting an error of judgment. The influr 
once of party watchwords, though 
materially lessened of late years, has 
not yet ceased to exist; and it is 
possible that some men may, through 
a terror of being charged with political 
incons'stency, actually commit thera-- 
selveste, principles idiich they hold 
in siiR, I'e abhorrence. Therefore it 
is nef ssary to look, not only to the 
past and present position of parties, 
but also to their future prospects and 
views, according to the support which 
may bo accorded to them by the 
country at the general election. 

Let us suppose that, at the opening 
of the new Parliament, Lord Derby 
should be defeated by a vote of want 
of confidence. His resignation must 
follow as a matter of course, and 
then begins the strife. Past events 
render it perfectly clear that the old 
Whig Government cannot return to 
office, or, if it could do so, must act 
upon other principles than before. 
Lord John Pusscll’s resignation in 
February was an event which could 
not have been long postponed. His 
Cabinet was broken into divisions; 
it was unpopular out of doors; and his 
own conduct had, on various matters, 
been such as to engender general 
dissatisfaction. His Iteform Bill was 
a measure which gave vast umbrage 
to the majority even of the urban 
electors. Its introduction was, per¬ 
haps, the most signal proof of his 
political weakness, and, we may add, 
of bis Ignorance of the state of popu¬ 
lar feeling. No matter whether it 
was intended to be carried or not, it 
remains, and ever will remain, an 
example of the length to which 
pcrson.al ambition may carry an un- 
scrnpnlous Minister. Earl Grey’s 
administration of the Colonies h s 
become a byword for imbecility, 
blundering, and disaster. The finances 
were not in much better bands. No 
movement Avas made by Sir Charles 
Wood towards the termination of the 
Income-Tax, nor had he even the 
practical ability to. reimpose it upon 
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an equitable basis. We do not alludo 
to these thin^ by way ot criticism 
on the past—^indeed it would be un¬ 
necessary to do so, as (hey are, 
matters of common notoriety. We ' 
state them merely to show that the' 
reconstruction of the Whig Govern¬ 
ment, out of old materials, and on old 
principlfis, is a thing impossible, and 
that the next professing Liberal 
Government must diifor greatly in 
kind and character from any which 
lias hitherto preceded it. 

Could it possibly be a moderate 
Government? Let us first consider 
that. 

Not only the Radical party, (who 
must be looked upon as the chief 
supporters of such a Govcnimcnt,) 
but Lord John Russell and Sir James 
Graham, are pledged to the introduc¬ 
tion of certain organic changes, differ¬ 
ing only in degree. To suppose that' 
any of them Avill adopt a less measure 
than that which they have advocated, 
is out of the question; and as the 
tendency of the movement has been, 
not from the Radicals to Lord John 
Russell, but from Lord John Russell 
to the Radicals, we may very natu¬ 
rally conclude that the pesult would 
be an approximation to the views of 
Mr Cobden. That gentleman, as we 
know, (for he does not scruple to tell 
us so in as many words,) has “ulterior 
objects ” of his own, the time for de¬ 
veloping which in safety has probably 
not yet arrived. We shall not Inquire 
too curiously into the nature of those, 
being satisfied, as probably will be 
most of our readers who have watched 
the progress of the man, that they are 
not at all calculated to improve the 
stability of any of our institutions. 
We cannot, therefore, sec Avhat hopes 
can be entertained of the formation 
of a moderate Government, suj^oslng 
Lord Derby’s to be overthrown; 
unless, instead of uniting with Mr. 
Cobden, Lord John Russell could 
effect a union with some other poli¬ 
tical party. 

No such party exists. Unless we- 
are much deceived, the majority of 
the followers of the late Sir Robert 
Feel, at least the majority of those 
who mjiy be able to re-enter Parlia¬ 
ment, are prepared to give their sup¬ 
port and confidence to Lord Derby’s 
Administration. There may, no- 

« 2 T 
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doubt, be exceptions. Sir James and establishing another. Of course 


Graham and Mr Cardwell are clearly 
oat of the Conservative ranks, and 
may enlist under any banner they 
choose. But as it is extremely pro¬ 
blematical whether either of these 
gentlemen will obtain seats in the 
new House of Commons, their views 
are of little consequence. «Otlier 
Obstructives, of whom there %fe a 
few, have no chance whatever of 
being returned; so that the construc¬ 
tion of what wo may term a moderate 
Liberal Government could not take 
place, from absolute want of materi^^^ 
Indeed, judging from the langnagfts 
lately employed by the knight of 
Netherby, wc should say that mode¬ 
ration is as fiir from his thoughts as 
from those of the rankest Kadical in 
Oldham. 

Unless, therefore, the electors are 
really anxious for a liadical Govern¬ 
ment and for Kadical measures, they 
ought to abstain from giving a vote 
to any candidate who is hostile to 
the coutininuice of . l^ord Derby’s 
Adiniuiotrat'on. Let ns not be niis- 
uuderstood. Wc are not now arguing 
as to the propriety of sending Pro¬ 
tectionists instead of Free-Traders to 
Parliament; wc are not asking any 
m..n to forsake his cpinions on points 
of commercial policy. Doubtless in 
the next Parliament there will bo 
some opposed to the I'elni posit km of 
duties upon corn, who, nevertheless, 
are, prepared to accord their general 
support to Lord Derby, the more 
readily because he has distinctly 
state<l that lie ipnvos the corn-duties 
question “to the deliberate judgment 
of the country, and to the general 
concurrence of the country, without 
which I shall not," said he, “ bring 
forward that proposition." But in 
voting .for any candidate, wlio sets 
forward as a ground for his accept¬ 
ance, the fact that be belongs to what 
is called “ the Liberal party,” let the 
electors remember that they are in 
‘ truth voting for Radical measures, 
and for organic changes. They may 
be slow to believe so, but there can 
, actually and absolutely be no other 
result. These gentlemen of “ the 
Liberal party,” however moderate 
their individual views may be, 
seek to enter Parliament for the pur¬ 
pose of overthrowing one Government 


the overthrow must always precede 
the reconstruction; and, most com¬ 
monly, it is not until the overthrow 
has been made, that the plan of the 
structure is considered. We have 
already stated our reasons—and we 
submit they are strong ones — for 
thinking that no moderate Liberal 
Government, in the proper sense of 
the term, can bo again coustnicted; 
that Lord John Russell, if once more 
'summoned to form a Cabinet, must 
do so on a Radical basis, and the in- 
ovitablo consequence must ho the, 
Establishment of a thorough demo¬ 
cracy, on the ruins of our present Con¬ 
stitution. Wc appeal in this matter 
U'T directly to the did constitutional 
Whigs, as to that powerful body of the 
electors, who, entertaining moderate 
opinion.^, are attached to no particular 
party in the state. We entreat them 
earnestly to consider the diHiculties 
of the present crisis—ditliciiltie.s wdiLch 
have arisen not so much from any 
increasing power of the Radical fac¬ 
tion, as from the weakness, vacilla¬ 
tion, and strong personal ambition of 
the late Whig leader. No doubt it is 
an bonoiirablc and a high ambition 
which excites a statesman to aim at 
the possession of power, but the 
honour ceases the moment that prin¬ 
ciple is abandoned. And it does ap¬ 
pear to us that, of late years, far too 
little attention lias been paid to tho 
terms of the conditions which are im¬ 
plied by a Afinister’s acceptance of 
ollice. Under our constitutional mo¬ 
narchy ho is the servant of the 
Crown, and -ho is bound to bring 
forward .such measures only as will 
tend to the dignity and the safety 
of that, and tho welfare of the 
people generally. Is it possible-for 
any one conscientiously to maintain 
that Lord John Russell has pursued 
such a course ? Is it not, on tho con¬ 
trary, apparent to all, that his main 
object, and the leading thought of his 
life, has ever been tho supremacy of 
his own political party ? Has ho not, 
in order to jirolong that supremacy, 
approached repeatedly to factious 
with whoso principles he had nothing 
in common, and purchased their 
temporary support on terms alike 
de^ading to the giver and to the 
recipient? That is not the art of 
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governing, at least as it was nndw- 
stood of old. . Once let it be known 
that a Government is plastic—that it 
may be bullied, coerced, or driven 
into making terms—and its moral 
power and influence are for ever gone. 
Is there any reason—we would ask 
the electors—why any man should 
Incur such risk as must arise from the 
instalment of a lladical Ministry in 
power, solely from personal devotion 
to the interests of my Lord John 
ftussell'? There may be some who 
think that hitherto he has deserved 
well of his country. So be it: we 
have no objection that they should 
entertain such an opinion. But this 
much is undeniable, that however 
good his inlcntioiis might be, he 
neither could, nor c:*.n, connuan«l a 
majority of direct followers of his 
own ; and that ho has been forced to 
scramble on from point to point by 
the assistance of political antagonists, 
dexterously availing himself, at each 
turn, of the liaml which was immedi¬ 
ately nearest. But tiiis kind of course 
must always have an end. A preci 
pice lay before him ; and, as no other 
arras were open, he leaped into those 
of Mr Cobden. 

If the main body of the Wbigs are 
prepared to follow Lord John Bussell 
W'lierevcr he maj go, notwithstanding 
all that has passed, and all that be 
has indicated for the futjire, we, of 
course, can have no uianucr of objec¬ 
tion. But let tliera distinctly under¬ 
stand wliat is in store for them if they 
choose to adopt sttch a course. Many 
of thetn, we know, were thorouglil)" 
disgusted with the Beform Bill which 
be introduced this Session; and did 
not hesitate to express their conviction 
that it was an unnecessary, dangerous, 
and reprehensible measure. If Lord 
John Russell returns to power, he 
must bring in a now Beform Bill far 
more democratic than the last. TJiat 
is the condition on which he is allowed 
to n tain the nominal leadership of 
the Opposition, and from it ho cannot 
depart. The Manchester party will 
not rest until they have attained tueir 
end. They are for no half-measures; 
they are plagued by no scruples. 
Their doctrine is, that political power 
should be vested in the uneducated 
masses,—“ the instinct of the million 
being,” according to their great oracle, 


wiser than the wisdom of fhe wisest.” 
Id- other words, mob i^de is to be 
paramount, and whatever the majority 
wish to be done, must be straightway 
put into execution. Is there any 
reflecting man in the' country who 
does not shudder at tlie thought of 
such a consummation ?—is there any 
one conversant with history who does 
not see to what it must necessarily 
lead? With no lack of demagogues 
to mislead and excite them, what part 
of the British fabric would be secure 
against the attacks of an ignorant 
democracy? It may bo true that 
Lord John Bussell docs not contem- 
jdate this—that liC would even shrink 
from and repudiate the thought with 
horror. But he is not the less doing 
all in his power to forward the advance 
of an a < chy. By - ‘.on sc u ting to lower 
the suflrage, he ha.^ given authority 
and significance to demands far more 
comprehensive in their scope. IIo 
lias indicated that the bulwark w'hich 
he him.self erected, twenty-yccars ago, 
is not to be cousidered as permanent, 
but merely temporary in its purpose, 
lie iias begun, like the foolish dike- 
builder of Hollaud, to tamper with 
the sca-w'all of his own construction, 
heedless of the inundation which must 
follow. 

Let the AVhig.s pause for a moment, 
and consider what ’are the principles 
maintained by the men with whom 
their leader is now in alliaiicc. Of 
their notioms on religions matters it is 
difficult to speak W'lth accuracy. One 
large* sectioji of them consists of rank 
Rapists, men under tjjc control and do¬ 
mination of the Konmn Catholic priest¬ 
hood, and ready to do their bidding in 
anytliingthat may advance the supre¬ 
macy of a false and apostate Church. 
Another section professes to regard 
all Cluirches and creeds gs alike, 
maintaining, as a fundamental doc¬ 
trine, that EstablisJiments ought to 
be abolished, and religious teaching 
maintained only on the strict Voluntary 
principle. The advocates of this view 
are of course prepared to strike down 
the Established Churches of England 
and of Scotland, to overturn tlie whole 
existing ecclesiastical arrangements, 
and to confiscate ecclesiastical pro- 
pert;^ Another section is supremely 
iudilferent to religious teaching of any 
kind, regarding secular edncatlou as 
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quite sufficient foi' all the require¬ 
ments of thfi people. Tliese are the 
men who regard all opposition to 
Papal aggression as sheer bigotry 
and Intolerance, who clamour for^the 
admission of Jews into one House of 
Parliament, whilst in the same breatli 
they profess themselves ready to dis¬ 
miss the Christian prelates from the 
other. In politics they are republican, 
all except the name. But, in truth, 
it matters little what name is given to 
their creed, seeing that the principle 
which they profess is that of pure 
democracy. It is not pretended, and 
certainly they do not pretend, that if 
their scheme were carried, the House 
of Peers could continue on its present 
footing to coexist with the House of 
Commons. They admit that they 
have “ulterior objects”—all revolu¬ 
tionists have—and these arc left to 
our conjecture. Is then our present 
Constitution so faulty, that the great 
body of the electors are prepared to 
risk, and to recommend a change ? 

If not, let them bew/irc of returning 
any man who will so far support Lord 
John Bussell as to act unscrupulously 
agamst Lord Derby. By all means 
let the measures of the present Go¬ 
vernment be considered with the ut¬ 
most rigidness and exactitude, and 
let no favour be shown to them be¬ 
yond what they'conscientiously de¬ 
serve. T’he ordeal may be—must be, 
a severe one; but Ministers will not 
shrink from’ it, being conscious of the 
integrity of their motives. But it is 
no pai't of the game of Opposition to 
allow them a fair trial, or even a fair 
hearing, if they* can in anywise be 
prevented. They must, say the de¬ 
mocrats, be crushed—and that imme¬ 
diately. Mr Cobden went the length 
of counselling that they should not be 
permitted to get through the business 
of the present Session, so apprehen¬ 
sive was he of the effect which an 
appeal to the constitutional feelings 
of the country might produce. He 
and Mr Villiers had concocted a 
scheme which they thought might 
precipitate a crisis, but it was too 
scandalously factious to admit of its 
being carried into effect. 

The late Whig Government has 
been tried, and found wanting. It 
never can be reconstituted again, and 
its old supporters are undoubtedly 


released from all their ties of alle¬ 
giance. It will be for them to deter¬ 
mine whether they are to follow Lord 
John BasseU in his retreat to the 
camp of the Badicals, or continue to 
maintain those constitutional princi¬ 
ples which were once the boast of the 
Whig party. The question is indeed 
a serious and a momentous one. Lord 
Derby has most clearly indicated the 
nature of the ground on which ho 
stands. lie does not appeal to the 
country on this or that financial 
measure—he comes forward as the 
supporter of the Protestant institu¬ 
tions of the realm, aud as the deter¬ 
mined opponent of a designing and 
encroaching democracy. What sound 
Protestant, or true lover of hia 
country, can be indifferent to such 
ail appeal ? 

We have been thus particular in 
noticing th-i state of parties, because 
we observe that various underlings of 
the late Government are canvassing 
constituencies, especially in Scotland, 
in rather an artful manner. They 
keep out of sight altogether the fact 
of the Chesham Place alliimcc. They 
arc as unwilling to allude to that treaty 
as to the notorious Lichfield House 
compact, when the Whigs bartered 
religions principle for Roman Catho¬ 
lic support. Now, this may be very 
convenient for those gentlemen; but, 
wo presume,' the electors will agree 
with us ill thinking that the sooner 
they can arrive at a distinct under¬ 
standing upon such points the better. 
It is all very well to talk of “judi¬ 
cious and timely reform,” but the 
orator who uses such terms should 
go a little further, and explain to his 
audience the exact nature of the re¬ 
form which he contemplates. Be¬ 
cause, if Lord John Busseirs abortive 
Bill is not to bo introduced again, 
but, in the event of his resumption 
of office, another, revised by Mr Cob¬ 
den, and approximating to the full 
requirements of the Manchester poli¬ 
ticians, is to be tabled instead—it 
would be as well to know how far the 
liberality of honourable candidates 
will permit them to advance. Also, 
it would be a curious and not unpro¬ 
fitable subject of inquiry whether they 
still hold themselves to be bound by 
the acts of their parliamentary leader? 
If they attended the meeting at Ches- 
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ham Place, they muat be held as con< 
seating parties to the Cobden com¬ 
pact ; if they did not, it might not be 
useless to ask who is their leader, 
and what Hue of policy do they intend 
to pursue ? It is a good thing to hear 
the abstract opinions of political sol¬ 
diers and subalterns', but in these 
times, it is much more Instructive to 
learn the name of the captain of their 
troop. None of the gentlemen to 
whom we are alluding are likely to 
originate measures — they must bo 
contented-to take the word of com¬ 
mand from others. If, therefore, they 
remain, and intend to remain, follow¬ 
ers of Lord John Russell, they form 
part of that grand army of which Mr 
Cobden is a general of division, if not 
something higher. They have pro¬ 
nounced for the democracy, and as 
democrats they should accordingly be 
viewed. 

It would be exceedingly instructive 
if we could exact from each candidate 
a distinct dclinition of the meaning 
which he attaches to the terra “ Libe¬ 
ral principles.” We observe from the 
Edinburgh newspapers that a gentle¬ 
man, professing “ liberal principles,” 
proposes to contest the representation 
of the Montrose burghs with Mr 
Joseph 11lime—the inference being, 
that the principles of the said Joseph 
are not sufficiently liberal! . Then, at 
Paisley, a candidate recommended by 
the same Joseph Hume, and that 
superlative twaddler Sir Joshua 
Walmsley, comes forward, on “ libe¬ 
ral principles,” to oppose Mr Has- 
tie, whom wo have hithei*to been 
accustomed to regard as rather in 
advance of the AVhigs. The Radicals 
of Perth did not think Mr Fox Maule 
“ liberal" enough for them, since they 
brought forward an opponent in the 
person of a certain Mr Gilpin; and 
now that Mr Maule has succeeded to 
the peerage, the gentleman who next 
solicits the suffrages of the Fair City 
in his place, must make up his mind 
to compare his “liberal principle ” 
with those of the Gilpin. Not long 
ago a well-known Whig citizen and 
civic functionary of Edinburgh de¬ 
clared himself opposed to any ffirther 
extension of the suffrage, thereby 
intimating his dissent from the prin¬ 
ciple of Lord John Russell’s Bill; 
and yet, at a meeting lately held 
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for the purpose of selectiag a candi¬ 
date, this same individual moved 
a resolution to the effect. that tho' 
candidate ought to be a man profess* 
ing “ liberal opinions I ” Really there 
is something ludicrous and intensely 
absurd in this general employment of 
a phrase which can be made to mean 
almost anything. Is a man in favour 
of a republic, abolition of the House 
of Peers, suppression of the Church, 
and repudiation of the national debt ? 
Then he is undoubtedly a man of 
“liberal principles.” Is ho merely 
for household suffrage, electoral divi¬ 
sions, vote by ballot, and triennial 
parliaments ? Ho is likewise of 
“ liberal principles.” Is lie a thick- 
and-tliin supporter of Lord John 
Bussell, having held a place under 
the late G overnment ? "VV ho so ready 
as he to lay claim to “ liberal princi¬ 
ples.” Does he wish the separation 
of Church and State? “Liberal” 
again. Does he back up the Papacy 
in their insolent attempts at aggres¬ 
sion, and defend the grant of May- 
uooth ? He does so on “ liberal prin¬ 
ciples.” Does he wisli to see the 
Jews in Parliament ? lie vindicates 
that wish on the score of “liberal 
priuciplcs.” Now, surely, unless logic 
is an art as lying as that of chiro¬ 
mancy, it cannot be that all the men 
holding such conflicting opinions are 
entitled to the name of Liberals, or to 
claim credit to themselves'for enter¬ 
taining “liberal opinions.” If so, 
who is illiberal? But it is not worth 
while to comment furtjier upon a point 
so very obvious as this. If Liberalism 
means contemplated overthrow and 
anarchy, we make the gentlemen who 
profess such principles as welcome 
to their title as was the late Thomas 
Paine, when he too arrogated |o him¬ 
self, in his isolation, the name of 
Liberal. If it means adherence to 
the principles of the Constitution, love 
of social order, and regard for the wel¬ 
fare of the general body of the people, 
we fear that wo must deny the name 
to a good many of those who claim it. 

One miserable feature in the con¬ 
duct of some of these soi-disant Libe¬ 
ral candidates, especially the new ones, 
is their extreme avidity to swallow 
any pledge that may be proposed, 
provided that, by so doing, they can. 
secure the suffrages of some iucoDsi- 
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derable fraction of the electors. Their 
addresses arc not deliberate exposi¬ 
tions of their own formed opinions, 
but are framed npon another and very 
liberal principle. They endeavour to 
ascertain the points of doctrine which 
are supposed to be the most popnlar 
with the constituency whom they are 
ambitious to represent, and they l<3ue 
their manifestoes accordingly. If any¬ 
thing has been omitted, or if they 
have not gone far enough, an oppor¬ 
tunity is usually afforded them to 
make up for that deficiency at the 
first meeting of the electors—so called 
by courtesy, for in many cases there 
are not hal^a-dozcn electors, besides 
those on the platform, in the room. 
Such meetings are invariably attended 
by the busy-bodies of the place— 
radical cobblers, church-rate martyrs, 
philosophical barbers, and perhaps 
one or two specimens of that most 
loathsome of all animals, the dirty 
dandy. Here the candidate is ex¬ 
pected 10 go through Jiis facings, and 
to answer every question which inso¬ 
lence can suggest, or ignorance render 
nnintelligible. No natter:—as our 
friend is a member of the “ Liberal 
party,” he call safely expand his con¬ 
science to anj extent which may be 
required; and the decisive and prompt 
manner in which he frequently dis¬ 
poses of the most knotty points of 
social and_ political economy, is de¬ 
lightful and edifying. Without ever 
having read a single page on the sub¬ 
ject, he is quite ready to reconstruct 
the Currency, apd pledges himself to 
bring in a bill to that ctfcct, at the 
request of a snuffy dealer in ginger¬ 
bread, who never had credit for five 
pounds in bis life, and who has 
just made application for a cessio 
bonoruip,. An individual in fustian, 
evidently in the last st.age of tlehrium 
tremens^ after a hiccupped liarangtio 
on ecclesiastical rapacity, demands 
from him his thoughts upon Church 
Establishments in general; and the 
liberal candidate at once under¬ 
takes to have them all suppressed. 
If his opinions on tho subject of Na¬ 
tional Education are somewhat vague, 
tho fault lies with the respectable non¬ 
elector, who could not frame his ques¬ 
tion so as to render it intelligible. 
To one earnest inquirer—a carrier— 
he promises an entire and compulsory 


stoppage of Sunday trains. To 
another—a publican—ho pledges him¬ 
self to remove the excise duties from 
British spirits. To a third—a cab¬ 
man—he indicates hia resolution of 
commencing a violent onslaught on 
the Customs, so that “ the poor 
man's tobacco” may be no longer 
smoked under a sense of injustice. 
Of course he disposes very summarily 
of the Army, Navy, and Colonies, these 
being parasitical weeds which ought 
immediately to be done away with; 
iu fact, before lie has done, there is 
hardly one institution, tax, custom, 
establishment, or system in the United 
Kingdom which I).' has not denounced 
as odious, and v. Inch ho has not 
pledged himself to alter ! So coii- 
veuieiit arc yonr '■ liberal principles " 
in adjusting tliemsi Ives to the popular 
will. 

What takes place now, bad as it is, 
is but a faint type of what would be 
enacted if democracy had the upper- 
hand; and we would recommeiul all 
those who are .«ceplical as to this 
matter, to attend per.-oually some 
meeting at w'hich a candidate is sub¬ 
jected to this kind of examination, 
and mark the intelligence which is 
displayed by the questioners, and the 
consistency which is exhibited in the 
replies. Tt is, indeed, as sorry a spec¬ 
tacle as a man could wish to witness; 
and could we suppose it to be a reflex 
either of the mind of the electors, or 
of the settled opinions of those who 
are likely to bo Liberal membei*a of 
Parliament, the idea would inevitably 
cast a heavy gloom over onr anticipa¬ 
tions for the future. But the truth is, 
that tho, electors have little or nothing 
to do witli it; and the great majority 
of tho upstart aspirants after the 
honours of legislation will, in a month 
or 30, return to their usual avoca¬ 
tions, probably not without an impre¬ 
cation on the fully which induced 
them, at the bidding of an interested 
faction, to suspend the humble toils 
on which their daily bread depended, 
and expose themselves alike to ridi¬ 
cule and defeat. There are, however, 
reflections of a very serious nature 
suggested by the efforts which the 
Radical party are making for the in¬ 
troduction of organic changes, which 
ought not to be lightly passed over. 

Why is it that certain parties are 
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now, more than heretofore, engaged 
in getting up a cry for r-cform and 
extension of suffrage ? Why is it 
that some men, ostensibly belonging 
to-the Whig party, who, a year or 
two ago, held such views in utter 
detestation, have declared themselves 
favourable to the movement? Has 
anything been done to curtail the 
popular privileges—to take away from 
the people any portion of the power 
which they previously possessed—to 
curtail the liberty of the press—or in 
any way to trench upon the rights 
which are common to every subject? 
Has there been any tyranny on the 
part of the Crown—any audible com¬ 
plaint against the acts of the House 
of Peers ? Nothing of the kind. Has, 
then, the House of Commons failed in 
the fulfilment of its duty ? That 
averment can hardly be made, with 
consistency at least, by any member 
of the Liberal party, since they have 
made it their boast that, at the pre¬ 
sent moment, they are in possession 
of a majority in the Lower House, 
and have taken credit to themselves 
‘or niagnaniniity in allowing Lord 
Derby’s Ministry to exist, as they 
say, by suflcrance, until the oi’dinary 
business of the Session is completed. 
What, then, can bo the motive for the 
change which is now so loudly urged? 
It is simply this : The Liberal party 
are aware that they no lodger possess 
the confidence of the country, and 
they hope, by rousing a new and 
formidable agitation, to divert the 
public mind into another channel, and 
prevent it from dwelling upon' the 
injuries which they have inflicted upon 
the industrious classes of the nation. 
How otherwise can we account for 
this sudden and violent mania for 
extending the suffrage, which is ap¬ 
parent in the election speeches of most 
of the Liberal candidates ? Mark the 
inconsistency of these men. They 
tell us—no matter whether falsely or 
not—that the country never was in a 
state of greater prosperity than now, 
and that sneh has been the fru.t of 
their earnest and triumphant efforts. 
Very well. If it be so, what reason 
can be urged for making any organic 
change ? Are not the prosiierity and 
the welfare of a nation, and that con¬ 
tent which, as we are told, reigns 
among the working-classes, the surest 


proofs that the Constitution is working 
admirably; and would it*not, in that 
case, bo utter madness to alter its 
arrangement? Yet such is the di¬ 
lemma in which the Liberals, inclnding 
Lord John Bussell, are placed. They 
dare not aver that the country is not 
prospering, seeing that, for many 
years, they have had it all their own 
way, and that any statement of the 
kind would be tantamount to a cen-; 
sure passed upon themselves. On 
the contrary, they avow prosperity in 
the highest degree, and yet they are 
clamouring for a change, which cannot 
improve, but may possibly imperil it I 
They cannot say that they demand 
extension of the suffrage because the 
acts of another Ministry might possi¬ 
bly endanger the prosperity which 
they assume to exist. Boih the Ra¬ 
dicals and Lord John IlaB.selI had de¬ 
clared for extension of the suffrage 
long before Lord Derby was sum¬ 
moned to take office. They were quite 
as keen for orgauic change at the time 
when they taflintingly told us that 
Protection was coffined andbnricd for 
over, as they are now when they be¬ 
hold -it in life and motion. Nor can 
they reasonably suppose that a cry 
for extended suffrage will be generally 
acceptable to the great body of the 
piesent electors, who are jealous 
enough of the privileges which they 
have so long possessed, and arc by no 
mean-s dispo.sed to part with them, or 
to be swamped by the uneducated 
rabble. We arc loath to suppose that 
any, beyond the worst and most un¬ 
principled agit.ators uf the Manchester 
rump, are base enough to hope in 
their hearts that they may succeed in 
exciting popular tumult and disturb¬ 
ance. We shall not consult Mr 
Roebuck’s Hhtory of the Whig Minis¬ 
try for any similar pas.sagcs ^n former 
days—we content ourselves with the 
assurance that no disposition of the 
kind exists anywhere. Therefore, 
after looking at the subject in all its 
bearings, we arc constrained to come 
to the conclnsion, that all this talk 
abont reform on the part of the Libe¬ 
rals has its origin in a sincere and not 
unnatural desire to mislead the people 
of this country, and to withdraw their 
attention from those matters in which 
they are immediately and most deeply 
interested. 
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The advocates of that system ivhich 
has been deminant for several years, 
^Uhongh its introduction is of an 
older date, are, of course, loud in its 
praise, and claim for it the credit of 
full and triumphant success. We do 
not deny that their system has, in the 
mean time, had the effect of cheapen¬ 
ing commodities, though not in the 
ratio which they predicted. The 
price of the loaf, of sugar, and of va¬ 
rious other articles commonly termed 
" of first necessity," is lowered; and 
we may fairly acknowledge that to 
many this not only appears, but is, a 
valuable boon. For, undoubtedly, 
if we could procure all the articles 
which we consume at a far lower 
rate than before, retaining, at the 
same time, our incomes undiminished, 
we should each of ns be immense 
gainers—we might either work less, 
and continue to live as formerly, or we 
might work as formerly, and gradually 
. Accumulate a capital; but if^ in pro¬ 
portion to the cheapness of commodi¬ 
ties, our incomes equally diminish, 
then it is not easy to see wdierein the 
advantage lies. 

It is obvious, then, that at least one 
class of persons—those who are in the 
receipt of fixerl incomes—must profit 
materially by jany system which in¬ 
duces the cheapening of commodities. 
The mere annuitant can now live 
more comfortably than before ; but as 
annuitants do not constitute a very 
large class of the community, and as 
ihoy necessarily must derive their in¬ 
comes from the product of internal 
labour, we apprehend that, in treating 
of such questions, it is proper to look 
directly to the working and produc¬ 
tive classes. We do not intend to 
argue over again points which we 
have repeatedly discussed in previous 
articles ;■ our object Just now is to 
show that these .pretended Liberals 
have reason on their side in wishing 
to escape from a calm and deliberate 
Investigation of the consequences of 
their lauded policy. 

We are told by them that the 
working-classes never were so com¬ 
fortable as they are just now. If we 
believed this, and believed also that 
the comfort could he permanent —be¬ 
cause both points of belief are neces¬ 
sary before any one can be convinced 
-Of the excellence of their system—we 


should submit to the deep degrada¬ 
tion of acknowledging, in silence and 
tears, our conversion to the tenets 
of the men of Manchester. But, 
unfortunately, we believe nothing of 
the kind—nay, we know that the 
contrary is the fact; and, first, let 
us try to understand, If possible, the 
meaning of the Free-Traders. 

We need not complicate the ques¬ 
tion as to vrliat the working-classes 
are, by insisting that every man who 
depends for his support upon his own 
exertions belongs to that order. 
Heaven knows that the pen is often¬ 
times a more toilsome implement than 
the shuttle or the spade; and, al¬ 
though wc cannot say that we ever 
had a fancy to try our hand at the 
loom, wo would ha^ o no objection, on 
occasion, to take .i turn at trenching. 
By the working-classes, we under¬ 
stand tliose who arc engaged in me¬ 
chanical toil—in tilling the earth, 
cultivating its products, raising and 
smelting its minerals, producing fa¬ 
brics from raw materials, and assisting 
the operations of commerce and ma¬ 
nufactures in an cndlc'^s variety of 
ways. They are distinguished from 
the capitalist in this, that they labour 
with tiicir hands, and that labour is 
their solo inheritance. 

That it is the first duty of every 
Government to guard and protect 
that class, has been our invariable 
doctrine. In them the motive strength 
of Britain lies. Machinery is of man’s 
invention—the human frame is the 
work of God alone, animated by His 
breath, and must not be treated as a 
machine. They may bo called upon 
—as all of us are called upon—to 
contribute some portion of their labour 
for the maintenance of our national 
institutions, which have undeniably 
exempted us from those terrible cala¬ 
mities by which almost every other 
state in Europe has been visited. A 
bad system of the entailmcnt of state 
debts, commenced more than a hun¬ 
dred and sixty years ago by a mo¬ 
narch who came over to this country 
as a Liberator, has increased the 
national burdens, and occasioned a 
further tax upon labour. Yet, never¬ 
theless, it is undeniable that the con¬ 
dition of the British labourer, in eveiy 
department of industry, has been for,a 
long time superior to that of his fellow 
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m any other European country. The 
men of the working-classes are, though 
they may not know it, possessed of 
enormous power. Wronged they can¬ 
not be, except by their own consent, 
and as victims of delusion; for the 
sympathy of the intelligence of the 
country is with them, and so is that 
of the higher ordem. To all who 
have true nobility of soul, the rights 
of the working man are sacred; and 
when that ceases to be the case, the 
days of the aristocracy are numbered. 

Bni why is it that the condition of 
the Britisli labourer has been superior 
to that of his foreign equal? That is 
indeed a consideration of thefvery 
greatest importance; and it would be 
well if statistical compilers and poli¬ 
tical economists had set themselves 
seriously to consider “the reason 
why," instead of simply noting the 
fact. We have read a good many 
volumes—more than we care to enu¬ 
merate—written by gentlemen of that 
class, bnt wo never have been able to 
find any intelligible explanation of 
that phenomenon. Yet surely it is a 
remarkable one. This country is, in 
respect of its population, far more 
heavily burdened than any of the 
lending states of Europe—it has not 
the climatic advantages of some of 
them—aud it can scarcely be said to 
produce the precious metals. Its 
exports, thougli undoubtedly large, 
were, aud are, as nothing to the 
quantity produced, intended for the 
home consumption. It has been com¬ 
puted, from an investigation of the 
census taken in 1841, that not much 
more than half a million of people, 
the population being then nearly 
twenty seven millions, were employed 
in the manufacture of articles for the 
foreign trade.* 

It may be useful here to mention 
that, according to one foreign statis¬ 
tical authority, Schnabel, the propor¬ 
tion jf taxes paid yearly by each 
individual in Great Britain, France, 
and Prussia, was in the following 
Tatio:— 


Great Britain, . 18 

France, . . - . « 11{ 

Pruseia, ... &| 

And the comparative rate of agri¬ 
cultural wages is stated thus bjrBail, 
in his Lefirbuch der Politischen Oeho- 
nomie 

8-. o. 

Great Britain, (average,) 1 6 

France, (do!) 1 0$ 

East Prussia, . . 0 

These figures, of course, may be 
slightly inaccurate, but they are suffi¬ 
cient to show the great variation, 
both in taxation and wages, which 
prevails in the three countries which 
are here specified; and we have no 
reason to believe that, during the few 
years which have elapsed since these 
calculations were made, any material 
difference in proportion has taken 
place. A similar discre))ancy pre¬ 
vails in wages of every kind. For 
example, Mr Porter tells ns that in 
Wurteraberg the wages of the artisans 
in towns are from Is. 8d. to 4s. 2d. 
per week; thafin Bavaria “labourers 
are paid at the rate of 8d. per day in 
the country, and from 8d. to Is. 4d. 
in the towns;" and that in Saxony 
“ a man employed in lys loom, work¬ 
ing very diligently from Monday 
morning nntil Saturday night, from 
five o’clock in the morning until dusk, 
and even at times with a lamp, his 
wife assisting him in finishing and 
taking liira the work, coidd not pos¬ 
sibly earn more than 20 groschen 
(2s. 6d. sterling) per week." We 
might have added many other in¬ 
stances to these, bnt we judge it to 
be unnecessary. We quote them 
simply for the purpose of showing 
that labour in Britain, if heavily 
taxed, was better remunerated than 
elsewhere. 

Now, why was it better •remune¬ 
rated? That is—aftej- all that has been 
said and written on the subject, and 
Eolus-bags of oratoiy, and hundreds 
of thousands of roams of paper have 
been expended on it—the question, 
upon the solution of which the merit 


* Mr Spackman, in his Analysis of the Occupations of the People, states the whole 
number of persons employed in'manufactures of ^every kind at 1,440,908 ; the total 
annual value of their production in 1841, at . . . £187,184,202 

Whereof, for the Home Trade, . . £128,600,000 

For the Foreign Trade, . . . 58,584,202 


187,184,202 
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of the rival systems depends. It was 
better remunerated in this way—be¬ 
cause in Groat Britain there has been 
a far greater outlay of capital in every 
department and branch of industry, 
than has been made in any other 
country of the world. With us, land 
has been reclaimed, and bnuight under 
tillage, which elsewhere would have 
been left in a state of nature. At an 
immense cost the difficnlties of climate 
have been overcome, and the soil 
rendered productive, and capable of 
sustaining an increa.sed number of 
inhabitants. We must go back. arthcr 
than the memory of the present gene¬ 
ration can reach, in order to appre¬ 
ciate the vast nature of the improve¬ 
ments which were so effected. Since 
the commencement of the present 
century, very nearly four millions of 
acres, in England alone, have been 
brought into cultivation under the 
luclosnre Acts, besides all that has 
been effected by private enterprise— 
and it is probable that amount im- 
meiidcly exceeds the Other—on land 
held by a simple tenure. Eighty 
years ago, the greater part of the snr- 
tace of what are now our best cultivated 
counties, was covered with lieath and 
ling, ami of c mrse wholly unproduc¬ 
tive. It was from this outlay of 
capital in the cultivation of the soil 
that the rapid growth of our towns, 
and the great increase of our manu¬ 
factures, took their rise. The latter 
cannot ju-ecede—it must always fol- 
lov/ the other. The country supplied 
the towns with food, and the towns 
iu turn supplied the country with 
manufactures. Such being the case, 
it is evident that the prosperity of 
either interest depended greatly upon 
the circumstances of the other. If 
agriculture was depressed, from what¬ 
ever cause, there was no longer the 
same demand as. formerly for niann- 
factnres; if manufactures were de¬ 
pressed, the agriculturist suffered in 
bis turn. But in reality, except from 
over - trading, and a competition 
pnslied to an extent which has affect¬ 
ed the national interest, it is difficult 
to understand how a depression in 
manufactures for the home trade could 
take place, except through and in 
conserpience of agricultural calamity. 
The home demand was remarkably 
steady, and could be calculated upon 


with almost a certainty of return. It 
was reserved for the enlightened eco¬ 
nomists of oar age to discover that 
the interests of agricuUnre and mann- 
fftctures were not harmonious. Sneh, 
clearly, was not the theory of our 
forefathers. The Book of Common 
Prayer contains a form of thanks¬ 
giving for a good harvest — it lias 
none for a year of unusual export and 
import. 

We must not, however, pass over 
without notice, the circumstance's 
which led to the extraordinary deve¬ 
lopment of industry and enterprise iu 
Great Britain, in every department. 
Without consumers, it is quite evi¬ 
dent that agriculture could not have 
advanced with such rapid strides,; 
and it is important that there should 
be no luisunderstanfl'ng on this mat¬ 
ter. The possession of a hundred or 
a thousand acres of land is of little 
value unless the owner can command 
a remunerative market for his pro¬ 
duce ; nor will ho cnltivate his land 
to the utmost nnless he ha.s the assur¬ 
ance of such a market. It is all very 
well to say, that, by the expenditure 
of a certain snm of money, such and 
such an amount of crop.s may bo 
reared on each acre;—that i.s a mere 
feat of agricultnral chemistry, such as 
Mr lliixtable offe.rcd to undertake 
upon pnre sand with the as.sistance of 
pigs’ dung; but the real and only 
question is—will the return meet the 
outlay? Without some unusual and 
extraordinary cause to incrca-se the 
number of consumers, it is clear to us 
thsit the progres.s of agriculture must 
have been comparatively slow; and 
accordingly, wc find that cause in the 
Continental war, which continued for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and which 
has effected such mighty changes—the 
end of which is not yet apparent—in 
the social posj^on of Great Britain. 

To maintain that war, the resources 
of this country were taxed to the ut¬ 
most. So great were the dcinanfls, 
that they could not possibly have been 
met but for two things—one being the 
result of internal arrangement, and 
the other arising from external cir¬ 
cumstances. The first of these was tho 
suspension of cash payments, and the 
extension, or rather creation, of cre¬ 
dit, arising from an nnlimitcd paper 
currency. Tho second was the mono- 
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polj of the forei^ markets, vbich ire 
engrossed, in virtue of our naval 
supremacy. No writer on Ibe social 
state of Britain, even at the present 
hour, and jno political economist who 
does not specially refer to these two 
circumstances, are worth consulting. 
Better put their volumes into the fire, 
than discuss effects without regard to 
their antecedent cause. 

It may be that the extent to which 
that unlimited currency was pushed, 
has since had disastrous results. If 
unwisely permitted without control or 
regulation, it was, as we think, con¬ 
tracted in a manner even more un¬ 
wise; and the practical consequence 
has been an enormous addition to the 
weight of the public debt. But with¬ 
out a currency of very large extent— 
without the credit which that currency 
created—Great Britain could not have 
continued the struggle so long, nor 
brought it to a triumphant issue. It 
was this that stimulated both agricul¬ 
ture and manufactures, the latter 
having, in addition, the inestimable 
privilege of the command of the raar- 
Kcts of the world, without any inter¬ 
ference of a rival. Beclaimed fields 
and new manufactories were the pro¬ 
ducts of that period ; and unquestion¬ 
ably there never was an era in our 
history when pro-^perity appeared 
to be more generally diffused. If 
price.s were high, so were u’ages. 
Employment was plentiful, because 
improvement was progressing on every 
side, and no jealousy existed between 
the manufacturer and the agricnltur- 
ist. During fifteen years, from 1801 
to 1815, the average annual quantity 
of wheat and wheat-flonr imported 
to this countiy was only 506,000 
quarters. 

Perhaps it may be instructive here 
to quote the words of an acute ob¬ 
server in 1816, regarding the im¬ 
provements which had taken place, 
before any check occurred. The 
writer of the historical summary in 
the Edinburgh Annual Registei for 
that year thus expresses himself:— 

“ During the continuance of tho last 
war, many things had conspired to stimu¬ 
late to the highest extent the exertions 
of every class of the people of England. 
Cut off by the decrees of Buonaparte 
from direct intercourse with some of 
tlie richest countries of Europe, the policy 


wfaieh England had adop^ in laveage 
of this exclusion, had grei^Iy inmseASM 
the action of those many circumsianeas 
which naturally tended towards randtan- 
ing her the great,.or rather the sole entre¬ 
pot, of the commerce of the world. In 
her the whole of that colonial trade which 
had formerly been sufficient to curich, 
not her alone, but France and Hulland 
also, 'had now centred. The ijiventire 
zeal of her manufacturers had gone on 
from year to year augmenting and im¬ 
proving branches of industry, in which, 
even before, she had been without a rival. 
The increase of manufactures had been 
attended with a perpetual increase in the 
demand for agricultural produce, aud the 
events of the two years of scarcity (as 
they wer" called) lent an additional 
spring to the motion of th ise whose busi¬ 
ness it was to meet this demand. The 
increase which took place in the agricul¬ 
tural improvements of the island, was 
such a.s had never before been equalled in 
any similar period of time. Invention 
followed iDvention,foreeonoinisiuglabour, 
and increasing production ; till through¬ 
out no inconsiderable part of the whole 
empire the face of the country was 
changed. * It may safely be said,’ asserted 
Mr Brougham, ‘ that without at all com- 
prcheiidiug the waste lanils wholly added 
to the productive tenantry of the island, 
not perhaps that two blades of grass now 
grow where one only grew before, but 
certainly that five grow where four 
used to be ; and that this kingdom, which 
foreigners were wont to taunt as a mere 
manufacturing and trading country, in¬ 
habited by a shopkeeping.nation, is, in 
reality, for its size, by far the greatest 
agricultural .state in the world !’” 

Contraiy, perhaps, to the general 
expectation, the close of the war and 
the return of peace operated disas¬ 
trously upon the internal interests of 
the country. Though the msmufac- 
tnring energies of the Continent had 
been checked,its agriculture was ready 
and available; and accordingly, no 
sooner were the ports opened than 
prices fell at an alarming rate. Tha 
result was not only immediate agri¬ 
cultural distress in Britain, bnt the 
greatest depression in every branch 
of manufacture connected with the 
home trade. Tho agricultural dis¬ 
tress needs no explanation. Tlie vast 
improvements on land bad been made 
with borrowed money; and when 
prices went down, the proprietor too 
often found himself nnabie from bis 
rents to p.'.y the bare interest of the 
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money expended. Yet, had these 
improvements not taken place, how^ 
could Britain have continued the 
struggle so long — how could her 
manufacturing population have been 
fed ? These are questions never con¬ 
sidered now, especially by those agi¬ 
tators who revile the landlords, or 
rather the Legislature, for the imposi¬ 
tion of the Com Laws; but the truth 
is, that, unless the corn duty had been 
then imposed, England must, within 
a very few years, either have exhi¬ 
bited the humiliating spectacle of a 
bankrupt and ruined state, or been 
plunged in revolution. The .distress 
rapidly spread to the manufacturers— 
for example, those engaged in the 
silk trade, and tlie iron and coal- 
workers of Staffordshire and Wales. 
The fall in the price of corn produced 
its natural effect by limiting the con¬ 
sumption of everything else ; and, as 
if to crown the calamity, the export¬ 
ing manufacturers, in their eagerness 
for gain, committed precisely the 
same blunder, from the effects of 
which they arc now suffering so 
severely; and by creating a glut in the 
Coutiaental markets, they both anni¬ 
hilated their ovrjx prohts, and excited 
such an alarm in foreign governments 
as to give rise to a system of pro¬ 
hibitory duties, which continues to the 
present hour. Then followed the 
resumption of cash payments, with 
all its train of ruin—a measure which, 
whether necessary or not in principle, 
could not have been carried but for 
the existence of a corn law, which 
in some degree mitigated its pressure. 

In a country so loaded with debt 
as ours, it is in vain to talk, as Lord 
John Bussell lately did, of a natural 
price.” The term, indeed, has no 
kind of significance under any circum¬ 
stances ; and we ai'e perfectly certain 
that the noble lord, when he em¬ 
ployed it, was not attempting to 
clothe a distinct idea in words. He 
found the phrase somewhere—per¬ 
haps borrowed it from the Economist 
—and used it, because he thought it 
sounded well. If ho could reduce the 
price of all commodities here to the 
level of that which prevails in a Con¬ 
tinental country—a consummation 
which appears to be contemplated 
and desired by the Free-Traders—the 
vesult would necessarily be a like de¬ 


cadence of our wealth—not accom¬ 
panied, however, by a relaxation of 
our present burdens. The high wages 
which the working-classes receive in 
this country, contrasted with the low 
wages which are given elsewhere, de¬ 
pend upon the return which is yielded 
to the capitalist who calls their labour 
into being. Now, let us see what 
effect depression in any one great 
branch of industry exercises upon the 
working-classes, who arc not imme¬ 
diately dependent upon it for their 
subsistence. 

This involves one of the most 
curious* phenomena in economical 
science. When an interest is de¬ 
pressed, it does not always happen— 
especially in the first stage of depres¬ 
sion—that the labourers attached to 
that interest feel immediately the con¬ 
sequences of the decline. Agricultural 
wages, for example, do not fluctuate 
according to the price of wheat. The 
retrenchment which becomes neces¬ 
sary in consequence of lessened re¬ 
turns is usually effected, in the first 
instance at least, by curtailment of 
personal expenditure on the part of 
the cultivator—by abstinence from 
purchases, not necessary indeed, but 
convenient—and by that species of 
circumspect, but nameless thrift, 
which, at the end of a year, makes 
a very considerable diliercnco in 
the amount of tradesmen’s bills. 
This kind of retrenchment is the 
easiest, the safest, and the most 
humane; and it is not until the 
depression becomes so great as to 
render other and more stringent 
modes of economising necessary, that 
the agricultural labourer is actually 
made to feel his entire dependence 
upon the land, and the interest which 
he has in its returns. The small 
tradesmen and dealers in the country 
and market towns are usually the 
first to discern what is called the 
pressure of the times. They find 
that the fanners are no longer taking 
from them the same quantity of 
goods as before; that their stocks, 
especially of the more expensive 
articles, remain on their hands un¬ 
sold; and that there is no demand 
for novelties. If the depression goes 
so far as to necessitate a diminution 
of rental, then the same economy, 
but on a wider scale, is practised 
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by the landlord. Expensive Inxu- 
ries are given np, establishments 
contracted, and the town’s-peoplo 
begin to complain of a dnll sea¬ 
son, for which they find it impos¬ 
sible to account, s' eing that money 
is declared to be cheap. All this 
reacts upon th§ artisans very severe¬ 
ly; because in towns labour has a 
far less certain tenure than in the 
countrj’^; and when there is a cessa¬ 
tion of demand, workmen, however 
skilled, are not only liable, but 
certain to bo dismissed. If the 
shopkeeper cannot get his goods off 
his hands, the manufacturer need not 
expect to prevail upon him to give 
any farther orders. The demand 
upon the mills becomes slack, and 
the manufacturer, finding that there 
is no immediate prospect of revival, 
considers it his duty to have recourse 
to short time. 

This is precisely what has been 
going on for the last two years. 
Lan^orda and farmers have curtailed 
their expenditure in consequence of 
the great fall of prices; and the 
parties who have actually suffered 
the most are the tradesmen with 
whom they commonly deal, and the 
artisans in their employment. It 
is impossible to affect materially the 
gigantic interest of agriculture with¬ 
out striking a heavy blow at the 
prosperity of home manufactures; 
and unfortunately these manufactures, 
or at least many branches of them, 
are now liable to foreign competi¬ 
tion. If it should bo allowed that 
this is a true statement of the case— 
and we cannot see how it can be 
controverted — then it will appear 
that the working-classes, the vast 
majority of whom are engaged in 
producing for the home market, have 
lost largely in employment if they 
have gained by cheaper food. 

And it is most remarkable, that in 
proportion as food has become cheap 
in tais countiy, so has emigration 
increased. That is apparently one 
of the strangest features of the whole 
case. What contentment can tnero 
be in a nation when the people are 
deserting their native soil by hun¬ 
dreds of thousands? They did not 
do so while the other system was in 
operation. Whatever were the faults 
of Protection, it did not give rise to 


scenes like the following, which we 
find quoted in the Econoipist of 17 th 
April, as if it were something rather 
to be proud of than otherwise. The 
pious editor entitles it “ The Exodus.” 
Certainly he and his friends have 
made Ireland the reverse of a land 
flowing with milk and honey:— 

*' The flight of the population frora 
the south is thus described by the Vlonmet 
Chronicle:—‘ The tide of emigration has 
set in tins year more strongly than over 
it has within our <uemories. During the 
winter months, we used to observe soli¬ 
tary groups wending their way towards 
the sea-coast, but sinco the season open¬ 
ed, (and a most beautiful one it is,) 
these groups have been literally swelled 
into shoals, and, travel what road you 
may, you will find upon it strings of cars 
and drays, laden with women and chil¬ 
dren and household stuffs, journeying 
onward, their final destination being 
America. In all other parts of the 
country it is the same. At every station 
along the rail, from Goold’s Cross to 
Sallins, the third-class carriages receive 
their quota of ^emigrants. The Grand 
Canal passage-boats, from Shannon har¬ 
bour to Sallins, appear every morning 
at their accustomed hour, laden down 
with emigrants and their luggage, on 
their way to Dublin, and Jthence to Liver¬ 
pool, whence they take shipping for 
America.* ” 

And yet this wholesale expatria¬ 
tion is so far from appearing a disas¬ 
trous sign, th.at it does uot even ex¬ 
cite a word of comme»rt from the 
cold-blooded man of calculations. 
Truly there are various points of 
similarity between the constitution 
of the Free-Trader sftid the frog! 

Remarkable undoubtedly it is, and 
to be remarked and remembered in 
all coming estimates of the character 
and ability of the men, styling them- 
Gelves statesmen, whose measures have 
led to the frightful depoparatlou of a 
part of the British Empire. Remark¬ 
able it is, but not to be wondered at, 
seeing that the same thing must 
occur in every instance where a great 
branch of industry is not only checked, 
but rendered unprofitable. Sncceed- 
iug generftions will hardly believe 
that it was the design of the Whigs 
and the Free-Traders to feed the Irish 
people with foreign grain, and so pro¬ 
mote their prosperity, at a time when 
their sole wealth was derived from 
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agricultural produce. Just fancy 
a scheme for promoting the proe- 
perity of Nevrcastle by import¬ 
ing to It coals to be sold at half 
the price for which that article is at 
present delivered at the pit-mouth! 
Conceive to yourselves the ecstasy 
which would prevail in Manchester if 
Swiss calicoes were brought there to 
be vended at rates greatly lower than 
are now charged by the master manu- 
factnrers! Undoubtedly the people 
of Newcastle and the operatives of 
Manchester would in that case pay 
less than formerly both for fuel and 
clothing—both of them “ first articles 
of necessity; ” but we rather imagine 
that no long time w'ould elapse before 
there were palpable symptoms of a 
very considerable emigration. And 
lest, in their grand reliance in a mo¬ 
nopoly of coals and cottons, the Free- 
Traders should scoff at our parallels as 
altogether visionary, wc challenge them 
to make a trial in a case which is not 
visionary. Let them Uike off the inanii- 
factor -ty protective, rli^tits ahicli still 
exist, and try the effect of that merisure 
upon Birmintjham, Sheffield., and Pais^ 
ley. Of course they know better than 
to accept any such challenge; but wo 
warn the mi’nufacturers—and let 
them look to it in time—that the day 
is rapidly drawing near when all 
these duties must be repealed, unless 
justice is done to the other suffering 
interests. If they persist in asking 
Free Trade,* and in refusing all equi¬ 
valents or rejiaration for the mischief 
they have done, they shall have Free 
2'r^e, BUT KNTiuE. Thcu wo shall 
see whether they—with all their ma¬ 
chinery, all their ingenuity, and all 
their capital—with all their immu¬ 
nity from burdens which are imposed 
upon other classes—with all the stim¬ 
ulus given to them by the income- 
tax, notV levied since 1842, in order 
that taxes weighing on the manufac¬ 
turing interest might be repealed— 
can compete on open terms in the 
home market with the manufacturers 
of the Continent. Do not let them 
deceive themselves; that reckoning 
is nigh at hand. They imjst be con¬ 
tent to accept the measure with 
which they have meted to others; 
and we tell them fairly, that they 
need not hope that this subject will 
be any longer overlooked. Not one 


rag of protection can be left to manu¬ 
factures of any kind^ toh^thcr made 
up or not., if Free 1'rade is to be the 
commercial principle of the country. 
If so, the principle must be univeraaJl 3 ' 
recognised. 

What is now taking place in Ire¬ 
land, must, ere long, we,are convinced, 
take place in Britain. Nay, in so far 
as Scotland is concerned, the same 
symptoms are exhibited already, al¬ 
most in the same degree. In one 
point of view, we cannot deplore the 
emigration. If it is fated th.it, 
through the blindness and cupidity 
of men who'ic religious creed consists 
of Trade Returns, and whose sole deity 
is Mammon, the system wliioli h is 
contributed so much to the greahiess 
and wealth of the nation, and wliieli 
has created a gaiden out of .a wiUler- 
nes.s, is to be abaiidooed for ever, it is 
better tha‘ our peojde slionld go else¬ 
where, and find shelter under a 
government which, if not laoiiiirelu- 
cal, may be more paternal than thoir 
own. it is a bitter thing, that ex¬ 
patriation ; but it has been the des¬ 
tiny of man since the Fu' They will 
find fertile land to till in the prairies 
of the West—they will have blue 
skies above them, and a brighter sun 
than here ; and, if that be any conso¬ 
lation to them in their exile, they 
may still contribute to the supply of 
food to tlic British market, without 
paying, as tlioy mu.st have done had 
they continued here, tlieir quota to 
the taxes of the country. But wo 
must fairly confc.“s that we feel less 
sympathy for those who go than for 
those who are compelled to linger. 
Until the home demand is revived— 
which can only be in coiiscqiienee of 
the enhanccd-valueof homo produce— 
wo can see nothing but additional 
misery in store for all those artisans 
and operatives who are unconnected 
with the foreign trade. With regard 
to that trade, we have yet to learn 
how it has prospered. Those who 
arc engaged In it admit that, in spite 
of increased exports—which, be it 
remembered, do not by any means 
imply increased demand—their rea¬ 
sonable hopes have been disap¬ 
pointed; and that in regard to the 
countries from which we now derive 
the largest supply of corn, their ex¬ 
ports have materially decreased. 
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That is a symptom of no common 
significance; for it shows that, simul- 
taneouslj with the increase of their 
agriculture, those countries are fos¬ 
tering and extending their own ma¬ 
nufactures. As for the other—the 
home trade—it is, by the unanimous 
acknowledgment of our opponents, 
daily dwindling; and the income of 
the country—as the last returns of 
the property-tax, which do not by 
any means disclose the whole amount 
of the defieit, have shown us—has 
fallen off six millions within the last 
two years. Were we to add the 
diminution on incomes under £150 
per annum, we have no doubt 
whatever that the loss would be 
found to amount to more than three 
times that sum. All that is so much 
lost to the retailer and home manu¬ 
facturer. For a time, even yet, cheap¬ 
ness may serve to palliate and dis¬ 
guise the evil; but it cannot do so 
long. Many important branches of 
industry, such as the iron trade, are 
in a state of extreme depression. The 
evil is not confined to the mother 
country ; it is impoverishing the 
fairest parts of onr colonial empire. 
Some of the sugar-growing colonics 
are on the verge of abandonment. 
Unless a very different policy from 
that adopted by the Liberals is pur¬ 
sued and sanctioned by the people of 
this country, tlie catastrophe cannot 
long be delayed; and then, perhaps, 
the British public, though too late, 
may be instructed as to the relative 
value cf colonial possessions of onr 
own, and those belonging to states 
whiclt do not recognise reciprocity. 

Years ago, when the 'Free-Traders 
were in the first blush of their success, 
and the minds of men were still in¬ 
flamed with the hot fever of specu¬ 
lation, the advocates of the new 
system were requested to state in 
what way they proposed to employ 
that mass of labonr which mnst 
necessarily be displaced by the sub- 
jtitntion of so much foreign produce 
instead of our own. They answr -ed, 
with the joyonsness of cntlmsiasm, 
that there wonld be room enough and 
to Sparc in the factories for every man 
who might so bo thrown out of em¬ 
ployment. It was not until an after 
period that the stern and dreary 
remedy of emigration was prescribed 


and enfotced^pot until it had be¬ 
come apparent from exjp^ience that 
all their hopes of increased profit 
from foreign trade and Oxpected re¬ 
ciprocity were based upon a delusion* 
Then indeed the misery which had 
been created by reckless legislation 
was exalted into a cause for triumph, 
and the Exodus of the poor from the 
land of their birth, wherein they no 
longer could find the means of labonr, 
was represented as a hopeful sign of 
the futui’e destinies of the country. 

We are very far, indeed, from 
blaming those who, at the present 
time, declare themselves .averse to 
any violent changes, and v ho think 
that some remedy and redress may 
bo given, without having i ecourse to 
an entire alteration of th.e principle 
upon which our present commercial 
policy is based. It may be tliat time 
is yet required before the effects of 
Free Trade can be fully felt and ap¬ 
preciated by some of the clas.ses of 
this country; and, certainly, the first 
stop which ought to be caken in the 
new Parliament, should bo a re¬ 
adjustment of taxation, corresponding 
to the altered circumstances of the 
community. Of course, as this de¬ 
mand is founded strictly upon justice, 
it will be opposed strenuously by 
many of those who glory in their 
Liberal opinions; but we believe that 
the great bulk of the British people, 
whatever m.ay be their thoughts on 
other points, have thaf regard to 
justice, that they will not counte¬ 
nance oppression. It may be that 
the agricultural cl.asscs cannot yet 
expect to receive that measure of relief 
which they have waited and hoped 
for so long. The partial failure of the 
last harvest on the Continent, though 
it has not brought up prices to a 
remunerative level, has had more 
than the effect of checking t'hcir fur¬ 
ther decline ; and that circumstance, 
we are bound*to admit, may havo 
somo inflaenco on the minds of many 
who are slow to believe that foreign 
importations can really affect the 
permanence of British agricnltnro. 
The experience of another season may 
be necessary to open their eyes. ^ So 
far as we can gather from the opinions 
of men who are engaged in the trade, 
and who are best qualified to form a 
judgment npon subjects, we may 
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look almost immediately for a great 
increase of i,mportations, and a rapid 
decline of prices. The failure on the 
Continent did not extend to the 
wheat crop—it was limited to the 
rye and potatoes, the customary food 
of the peasantry; and it is now ascer- 
■ tained that there is a large surplus 
of wheat ready to be thrown into our 
ports. But it would be out of place 
to discuss such points just now. 
Tlic verdict lies with the country, 
to which Lord Derby has appealed. 
If that verdict should not be of a 
nature to enable him at once to 
apply a remedy to agricultural dis¬ 
tress, by the reirapositiou of a duty 
oil corn, then we must look in the 
iirst instance to such a readjustment 
of burdens ns shall at least give 
fair play to the cultivator of the soil. 
But there is much more than this. 
The strength of the Protective case 
lies in its universal application to all 
classes of the community; and it is 
not we, but our opponents, who affect 
to regard it as a questipn in which no 
one is interested beyond the landlord 
and the tenant. We look upon it as 
of vital importance to the retailer, the 
tradesman, the artisan, and the homo 
manufacturer, and to all who labour 
for them; and it appears to us that 
the time has now arrived when a full 
and searching Parliamentary inquiry 
should bo made on the subject of the 
cheap loaf in connection with the rate 
of wages, and the prosperity of the 
home trade. Surely the Free-Traders 
can have no reason to object to this. 
They ground their case on philan¬ 
thropy and regard to the interest of 
the poor and labouring man, and in 
that respect we are both agreed. 
Well then;—if, as we think and say, 
agricultural distress, occasioned by the 
lowprices whichhave prevailed in con¬ 
sequence of the large importations of 
foreign com, hasliad the effect of les¬ 
sening employment generally through¬ 
out the countiy—a position which, 
, in our mind, is much strengthened 
' by. the enormous and unprecedented 
increase of emigration—surely that 
proposition is capable of tangible proof 
or equally distinct refutation. Let us 


know, from authentic sources, not 
from partial or interested assertion, 
whether, along with the cheap loaf, 
the people have had full and remu¬ 
nerative employment — whether the 
condition of the working-classes and 
of the home interests has been im¬ 
proved by the change or not. The 
inquiry undoubtedly would be an 
extended, but at the same time a 
most valuable one. It would neces¬ 
sarily, in order to arrive at a fair and 
thorough understanding of the sub¬ 
ject, embrace the present state of 
every trade as contrasted with that 
of former years—it would show up in 
what way the home market has been 
affected by what we must still be al¬ 
lowed to term adiminution of the moans 
of the purchaser. Surely such a sub¬ 
ject as this is well worth the pains of 
inquiry. Parliament cannot be better 
occupied than in receiving cvidenco 
upon the condition of the people. 
And we cannot rate too highly, cither 
for the present or the future, the im¬ 
portance of such an investigation in 
checking and correcting, or, it may 
be, in confirming the doctrines of 
political economy, as they are usually 
quoted and received. 

Some, no doubt, may be interested 
in opposing such an inquiry. We 
have little expectation that the Man¬ 
chester men will accede to any such 
reasonable proposal; for, as wo liave 
already said, we regard this outcry 
of theirs for wild and sweeping reform 
simply as a ruse to withdraw the at¬ 
tention of the public from the disas¬ 
trous effects of their landed commer¬ 
cial system. Lord John Russell and 
his imn?ediato Liberal followers would 
probably oppose such an inquiry as 
impious, because casting a doubt on 
the infallibility of Whig tradition. 
But we are convinced that sensible 
and moderate men, of every shade of 
opinion, would rejoice to see this 
vexed question brought to some¬ 
thing like a practical test; so that, 
whatever policy England may pur¬ 
sue for the future, it shall at least 
have for its object that of promoting 
the welfare and the happiness of the 
people. 
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nir. cirauENCY isxTENStOJi Act 'of naiuue. 

WiioEVKJi has examined with at- when a adequate 

tciition the past annala of niankiud, tp-the want&;5^:'^Af iw^‘; capable of 
must have become a^aro that tho; extension neccs- 

greatost and most important revpju- sitiesj >eea«s,6', iyt 
tions that have ocenrrod in hnmaik, 
affairs have originated in the varia-’ vulual 

tions which from time to timoiihavc j^t of ajjC'adequate i^tQtrn,.tK}iiKf^eh 
taken place in the supply^f the universal,*'.a^ft pofrcufaHy arid . 
precious metals which could’ljji ob«- decisively the ^ne«at.tifelfitro<if 
tallied for the use of man. As they aqciety and t,l^ issnq tho, jia,tlonal 
constitute, b 3 'the universal corise0 of fortunes. ’ . • ' 

the world, the common medium of ■ The two grtatest Tcvolntions which 
exchange and measnre of value amp^ have taken place in the annala of the 
nations, their plenty or Marcity' has , species, and which have for ever left 
an immediate and powerml influence' their traces on the fortunes of man- 
upon tho vcmnueratiou of industiy kind, have arisen from tlie ijnccessive 
and the activity of the working- diminution and increase In tho supply 
classes in all coimtries. Accord- of the precious metals for tho use of 
ing as they are increasing 'or dimi- the world. There can be no doubt 
nishing, abundant or awantiug, is that the decline and fall of the Roman 
the condition of the people pros- empire—so long afld falsely asm'ibed 
perous or calamitous—the national to its latter extension, plebeian ?la- 
prospects bright or gloomy. No very, and patrician corrnption—was 
amount of human exertion, no efforts in reality mainly owing to tbo faiinro 
of human patriotism, can sustain the in the mines of Spain and Greece, 
national fortunes for any length of from which the > precious metals in 
time, or diffuse general and enduring ancient times were cdiicfly* obtained, 
prosperity among tbo people, if the joined to the unreatricted importa- 
existlng*'medium of exchange is bfelow tion of grain from Egypt and Libya, 
what their numbers and transactions which rained the profit .of tho 
require; because, in such a case, harvests and destroyed thc agricul- 
prices me constantly declining, .re- ture of Italy and Greece, at once 
dit is liable to periodical and rninons paralysing industry, and rendering 
contractions, and industry, on an ave- faxes overwhelming.-*^ We know 
rage of years, ceases to meet with its now to wbat tho failure of. thesa 
due reward. No calamities are insu- mines, attended with such portentoua 
pcrablc, no daugers^risurmonntable, results, was owing. It was to the 

* See ** Fall of Roxoe,” Alison’s Empt vol. iii. p. 440. 
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exhaustion of tho auriferous veins in the second Punic war ; and that 
Spain and j^rcece near tho surface, dreadful contest was less brought to 
from long-continued working, and the a successful issue by tho firmness of 
extreme hardness of tite rock in which the senate or the arms of Scipio, than 
they were imbedded farther down, by the wisdom of a decree which 
which seems to be a general law of virtually, at the crisis of its fate, 
nature all over the world,* and which doubled the currency of the Jloman 
rendered working theiOj, to any con- repubiic.f The Transatlantic rcvoiii- 
siderable depth, no Itmg^^i'gource of tion was brought to a successful issue 
profit. On the other natid, the pro- in tho same why; and the iiidepcml- 
dlgious s|art which Europe took eucc of the United States is 
daring the sixteenth and seventeenth to be ascribed to tlie imbecility nf 
centuries, and which has implajitcd British counsels, or tho wisdom of 
the European race for ever in tho American generalship, than to tl'O 
new hemisphere, is well known to establishment of a paper currency, 
have been mainly owing to the disco- which sustained tho ellbrts of 
very of tho mines of Mexico u ul insurgent states when tliey had no 
Peru, and the continual rise of prices other resources wherewirh to niain- 
during nearly tAvo centuries, which tain the contest. It was the ashignats, 
took place all over the world, from as all the world knows, that set on 
the constant and increasing influx of foot those prodigious armies which, 
the precious metals drawn out of their amidst the destruction of all jirivato 
rich strata. fortunes, enabled France, during tho 

The greatest and nvosk momentous Reign of 'Ibrror, to repel tho assault, 
contests which have taken place of all the European powers; and the 
among nationsl, have been in a gweat coalition which at hi.st overturned 
degree uotermined by t^e discovery or the empire of Napoleon was snstaine<i 
itse, by one of the belligerents, of an by a vast system of paper currency, 
expansive currency,. to which the issued in 1813 in (lermany, which, 
other was fora ttrao a stranger. The guaranteed by the four Allied powers, 
most memorable strife in antiquity, passed as gold from the Atlantic 
that between Rome and Carthage, on Ocean to the wall of China, and 
which depended wheUier Europe or arrayed all the armies of Europe in 
Africa was to become tho mistress of dense and disciplined battalions on 
the civilised world, was in reality the banks of the Rhine. Of what 
determined by a great extension of incalculable importance it was may 
the Italian circulating medium during be judged of by the dreadful straits to 

* See a very able article on California, Quarterly Review, Oct. 18.50. 

t "Qiiuni Censored ob inopiam u>rarii, se jam lacationibus abgtinerent ffidinni 
sacrarum tiiendarnm, ciiruliumqne eqnornm pra'bendoTntn, ac Rimilium his reruiu : 
conrenere ad eos frequentes, qui hastaj hujuR generis as-sueverant; hortatique ceu- 
sores, Hi o.ii/ua (KTindc af/erenf, locareni, oc »/ pecunia incerario me^ Neminkh, nisi 
BiCLLo coNFEcro, PEcuNiAM AB /Euarto I’ETiTiiiicM liSSK.”—LivY, lib. xjciv. c. 19. "The 
censors,” says Arnold," found the treasury unable to supply the public services. Upon 
this, trust monies belonging to widows and minor.!, or to widows and unmarried women, 
were deposited in the treasury ; and whatevei sums the trustees had to draw for, were 
paid by the quarter in bills on. the bavhlny commissioners, or iriumvirs mnisnrii. It i.s 
probable that these bills were actually a pope/' currency, and that they circnlnted as 
inouej on the security of thS^public faith. lu the same way the (pyeernmenJt contracts 
seere also paid in paper; for the contractors came forward in a body to the censors, and 
begged them to make their contracts as usual, promising not to ‘demand juiyment till 
the cud of the war. This must mean, I conceive, that they were to be paid in orders 
upon the treasury, which orders were to be converted into cash when the pre.seut 
diificulties of the government should be at an end.”- Ahnoeo’s History of Rome, 
ii. 2(17, 208. This Avas just an inconvertible paper currency ; and its issue imme¬ 
diately after the battle of Cannso saved the Homan empire. We have heard, ftom a 
gentleman who w-as present, that,in a political Whig party many years ago, when the 
conversation turned on the service of a paper currency in bringing a state through a 
pecuniary crisis, and some one said it was that which enabled 'the Homans to siir- 
raouut the Second Punic war, Lord Melbourne, who was present, immediately 
rc-iioated, from memory, the words above quoted from Livy in capitals. 
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which Wellington, for five previous 
years, had been reduced by its want. 
Great Britain emerged victorious from 
the strife, chiefly from the powerful in¬ 
fluence of the same omnipotent agent. 
Vain would have been the constancy 
of Pitt, the genius of Nelson, or the 
wisdom of Wellington, if the paper 
currency, established in 1797, had 
not given her people the sinews of 
war, and the means of illimitablo 
industry, when the Continent was shut 
to her commerce, and the whole 
precious metals were drained away 
by the necessities of Continental war¬ 
fare. Nor have the effects of the 
opposite system, pursued since the 
peace, been less striking and mo-' 
inoiitous ; for the contraction of 
British currency to one half of its 
former dimensions, by the bills of 1819 
and 1844, has brought about tho 
(ireadfiil panics of 182.*), 1837, and 
1847, iudneed by tho decline of prices 
and the snU'erings it occasioned. Tho 
Knglish revolution of 1832 trans¬ 
ferred power in the British isknds 
exclusively to tho inh.abitants of 
towns, and spread such misery through 
the rural {lopuhition, that Aree huu- 
thonsmu! emigrants now annually 
leave the British islands for Trans¬ 
atlantic or Australian shores. 

As tho expansion or contraction of 
the circulating medium ,is thus an 
agent of such prodigious power and 
irresistible weight, both upon the for¬ 
tunes of particular states and the 
general progress of the species, so it 
w'ill be found upon examination that 
it is by a withholding or lotting loose 
the fertilising flood, that Providence 
appears often to act most directly and 
decisively upon hnman affairs. When 
a nation has performed its mission, 
and is to make room for other actors 
on the great stage of the world, if its 
power has rendered conquest by a 
foreign eueany impossible, a contrac¬ 
tion of its domestic currency ])aralyses 
its internal strength, and venders dis¬ 
solution, at no distant period, a matter 
of certaint 3 \ If a great st .rt is 
prepared for human industry', if new 
continents are, laid open to its energies, 
and an unusual impulse communi¬ 
cated to its activity by the develop¬ 
ment of social and democratic pas¬ 
sions, a vast addition is suddenly 
made to its metallic resources, and 


the increased number* or fltthenced 
efforts of mankind are aiftpiy.sostalitr 
ed by the newly opened treasures, of 
the reserves of nature^ Hope, 
pregnable to the assaults of andj*" 
ciplined barbarians, yielded, at tbe 
appointed sesison, to the contraction 
of its dome^tie currency, which ren¬ 
dered the n^btenance of armaments 
adequate fd* the public defence a 
matter of impossibility la the later 
days of the empire; and when the 
discovery of the compass, of the art 
of printing, and of the new hemi¬ 
sphere, had at once given a vast 
impulse to European activity, and 
provided new and boundless fields for 
its exertion, the mines of Potosi and 
Mexico were suddenly thrown open, 
and nature provided a suitable re¬ 
ward' for all tbio enhanced effort b)' 
the coatinuUlly liuiifg price of its pro¬ 
duce. 

That a period of equal, perhaps 
greater activity, than -that which 
followed tho discoveries of Columbus, 
would succeed the outbi’eak of the 
social passions that occasioned the 
French Kevolution,'? has long been 
familiar to the thinking part of men, 
and unccpiivocal proofs of the reality 
of the change may bS seen in every 
direction around us. But suflicient 
attention has not hitherto been paid 
to the extraordinary encouragement 
which this increased mental energy 
has received, from the facilities which 
have been placed at its disposal by the 
mechanical discoveries of the last half 
century. Yet are they such as to 
throw all past discoveries into the 
sliade, and give an impulse to human 
alfairs which has scarcely been ex¬ 
ceeded since the first separation of 
the dwellers in cities and tho so¬ 
journers in the fields. The steara- 
engino lias wrought these^prodigic.s. 
Applied to mechanical invention, and 
the moving of machinery, it has mul¬ 
tiplied tenfold the powers of urban 
industry, elevated the districts pos¬ 
sessing the necessary fuel to the 
clouds, cast down places once the 
scats of commercial greatness, but 
destitute of that essential element 
ill modem manufacturing energy, to 
the dust. Applied to the projicliing 
of vessels, it has more than halve! 
the breadth of tho ocean, rendered 
naviaablc aaahist tlie current the 
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greatest nvei's, sent the colonists of 
£arope in costless multitudes up the 
streams of the Now World, and pro¬ 
vided an entrance for civilised man 
into the greatest continents by the 
very magnitude of the waters which 
flow flown from their inaccessible 
monntains, or are fed in their marshy 
plains. Applied to travellthg by land, 
it has diminished distance to a third— 
brought the capital of every civilised 
state into close proximity to its most 
distant provinces; while the simnl- 
tancous discovery of the electric 
tclcgrapli has rendered the communi¬ 
cation of intelligence all but instan¬ 
taneous, and made the ciroiflatioa of 
ideas and, it is to be feared, also of 
passions, as rapid over a mighty cm- 
pir<i as heretofore it was in the streets 
of a crowded capital. .. 

When iiatiifb ‘communicated ^is 
vast impulse to homan activity, and 
placed those , mi^ty'ibstrumcnts in 
the hands-, of men, sho' wa3 not un¬ 
mindful of the extended field for 
industry which their enlarged numbers 
and increased energies would require. 
The piaih of . Ihe Mississippi, the 
garden of the world, co^aining 
a million of square miles, or six times 
the area of France, was thrown open 
to their enterprise. Steam power pro¬ 
pelled a thousand vessels through the 
thick network of natural arteries which 
in^every direction penetrate its vast 
and fertile plains. In 1700, five thou¬ 
sand Anglo-Saxons W'cre settled in this 
magnificent w-ilderncss; now their 
numbers exceed ciyht miUiom. Aus¬ 
tralia has opened its vast prairies, 
New' Zealand its fertile vales, to 
European cntei’priso. The boundless 
plains of Central Russia and Southern 
Siberia, afforded inexhaustible re¬ 
sources to the rapidly increasing 
Muscovite population; and an empire 
which already possesses in Europe 
and Asia sixty-six'million inhabitants, 
can without apprehension contem¬ 
plate a Continuance of its present I'atc 
of increase for centuries to come. 
The Andes even have been passed; 
the Rocky Mountains surmounted; 
and on the reverse of their gigantic 
piles new states, peopled by the 
Anglo-Saxon race, arc arising, and 
increasing w'itli iinheard-of rapidity, 
in regions rivalling Italy in the 
vai’iety and riches of their produc¬ 


tions, and exceeding it tenfold in the 
maguitude of their extent. Propor¬ 
tionate to the wants and necessities of 
mankind, in an age of such intellectual 
and physical activity, has been the 
hitherto untrodden fields which the 
beneficence of nature has laid open to 
their industry. 

These advantages, liow^cvcr, great 
and unbounded as they arc, have 
been, till very recently, counter¬ 
balanced, and perhaps * more than 
counterbalanced, by the serious de¬ 
crease which, for the greater part of 
the period that has elapsed since 
the pe.aco of 1815, has been going 
on, from the cftcct of human violence 
or folly, in the circnlatiny medium of 
the ytohe. The South American re¬ 
volution at once almost destroyed the 
working of the mines of Mexico and 
Peru: the annual produce of those 
mines sank from £10,000,000, to which, 
accoi'diug to Humboldt, it had risen 
prior to 1810, to less than £0,000,000, 
The diminution in the supply of the 
precious metals for the use of the 
globe, from the cflccts of this most 
calamitous revolution, which Gresit 
Britain did so much to promote, -was, 
during the tljirty yeans which elapsed 
from 1810 to 1840, ceidainly not less 
than £ 150,000,000 sterling. Contem¬ 
poraneous with this immense reduc¬ 
tion, took place the great contraction 
of the paper currency of Great 
Britain, the commercial heart of the 
globe, which was reduced by Ihc bill 
of 1819 from £60,000,000, which it 
had reached in 1814, to little more 
than £30,000,000, its average since 
that time. These two great causes 
of decrease, operating simultaneously 
during a period of general peace, 
unbroken industry, great increase in 
population both in Europe and Ame¬ 
rica, and a vast addition to the trans¬ 
actions and mercantile dealings of 
men in every part of the w'orld, pro¬ 
duced that universal and nnlooked-for 
decline of prices which has been 
everywhere felt as so discouraging to 
industry, a'nd nowhere so much so 
as in the highly taxed and deeply 
indebted realm of Great Britain. It 
was the exact converse of the gene¬ 
ral and long-continued prosperity 
which the progressive rise of prices 
consequent on the discovery of the 
South American mines produced dmr- 
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ing the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies. It was apparently the com¬ 
mencement of a long and disastrons 
period of rise in the value of money, 
and fall in the price of every species of 
produce, similar to that which, in the 
lirst four centuries of the Christian 
era, crushed the industry and para¬ 
lysed the . strength of the Homan 
Empire, and at length prostrated the 
dominion of the legions before the 
arms of an untutored and barbarous 
enemy. 

It is now ascertained, tliercforo, by 
the only sure guide in political science 
—experience—that if no addition to 
the circulating medium of the globe 
had been made at a time when so im- 
juonso an inci’emcnt was going forward 
in the nuinbers and transactions of 
the most active part of mankind, con- 
setiucnccs the most disastrous to hu¬ 
man industry and happiness must have 
taken place. If—when the United 
States, with their population of 
25,000,000 doubling every twenty-five 
years, and Itnssia, with its population 
of 06,000,000 doubling every forty 
years, and Great Britain, with its po¬ 
pulation of 29,000,000 doubling in 
about the same time, and its exports 
and imports tripling, to thirty years, 
were in a state of fall and nndiminished 
activity—thei'o bad been no addition 
made to the circnlattog medium of tho 
globe, it is difficult to 6stiraate the 
amount of embarrassment and distress 
which must have become all but uni¬ 
versal. If the circulating medium of 
the earth had remained stationary^ or 
gone on receiving only its wonted 
annual increment, when so prodigious 
an addition was going forward to the 
numbers and transactions of men, a 
universal and progressive fall of prices 
must have ensued. Tho remuneration 
of industry must have been halved— 
tho weight of debts and taxes doubled. 
'Ilic fatal increase in the value and 
power of riches, so truly felt and 
loudly complained of in the declining 
days of the Homan empire, would have 
been everywhere experience A 
monei/famine would have been univer¬ 
sally felt ; and, paradoxical as it may 
appeal', dear-bought experience has 
now taught ns that such a famine is 
attended with more disastrous, be¬ 
cause more widely spread and irre¬ 
movable, consequences, than oven a 


shortcoming in the supply of food for 
the use of man. The latter may bo 
removed by increased rftral activity 
and a good harvest in a single year. 
But the former is susceptibte Si no 
such remedy. On the tontrary,. the 
augmented activity which ik brings 
on, from the general and pinching 
suffiering with which it is attended, 
only tends to aggravate the common 
distress, because it multiplies the 
transactions in which money as a 
medium of ex chap ge is indispensable, 
and consequently' makes its scaicity 
in proportion to the existing demand 
be more severely felt. 

To this must be added another and 
most important cause, which operated 
since the peace of 1815 in withdraw¬ 
ing the precious metals from the globe, 
arising from tho very scarcity of these 
metals themselves.- The addition 
which their enhanced value made to 
the riches of the affiuent was so great, 
that it led to a'rapid and most import¬ 
ant increase iii the consumption of 
gold and silver to articles of luxuiy. 
Gold andsilvbr plate, jewels, and other 
ornaments set in gold, becamo general 
among the richer classes, and to an 
extent^unprecedented since the fall of 
the Homan empire. jGilding was em¬ 
ployed so mnch in fnrnitare, the frames 
of pictures, the roofs of rooms, car¬ 
riages, and other articles of state or 
show, as to withdraw a considerable 
part of that the most prccions of the 
precious metals from .the monetary 
circulation. The scarcer gold and 
silver became, tho more was this di¬ 
rection of a large portion of it increased, 
because the richerdid the fortunate few 
who possessed amassed capital become 
from the daily decline in the price of 
all other articles of mei'chandise. This 
effect was most conspicnons in ancient 
Home in its latter days, where, while 
the legions dwindled into cohorts from 
tho impossibility, of finding funds to 
pay them in large numbers, and the 
fields of Italy became desolate from 
the impossibility of obtaining a remu-r 
ncratiug price for their produce, tho 
gold and silver vases, statues, and or¬ 
naments amassed in the hands of the 
wealthy patricians in Home, Constan¬ 
tinople, Alexandria, and the other 
great cities of the empire, so prodigions- 
ly inci'eascd. that, with the currency, 
which formed but a small part of its 
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nnionnt, thoir value is estimut«*d b}' 
(xibixiri at the niiiiost incredible 
amount of t'ioO,000,000 Htcrling of 
our money. 

Billa of exchange and paper money, 
which have become known and 
general only in modern Europe, 
might have gone far to mitigate these 
dis.istrous consequences in particular 
states, or even, if conducted with 
prudence and regulated by wisdom, 
might in some places have alto- 
gedu'r prevented them. lint as 
jtaper oirrcucy is a now element of 
surpa.ssing power and efficacy, but 
rcceiiily introduced into common use. 
among men, tlie principles on which 
it should be regulated are far from 
being gciun-ally understood. Even if 
iiiider.stotxi, it requires for its due re- 
gnl.'Kitm a combination of wi.sdoin and 
self-denial tliat can raredy be. looked 
for among the rulers of. raarikiud. The 
fuml.-uncntal principles x>n which its 
due regulation must be rested—that 
of being baseil on certain and available 
firofierty of some hind, and of being 
capable of exteimon in proportion to 
the increase in the numbers and trans¬ 
actions of men, and the abstraction of 
the precious metals forming the me¬ 
dium of international circnlation, and 
yet duly restrained .ind over-issue 
prevented— were successively over¬ 
looked by the greatest and most on • 
liglitened nation.s of the wwld. Issued 
in imbonmled profusion iii Eraiico 
during the fervour of the llcvolution 
and tlie toj rors of European invasion, 
with no re.al basis of available pro¬ 
perty on which to rest, the assignats 
produced, simiiUnncously with the 
prodigious armaments wliich saved 
the country, an unheard-of confusion 
among the transactions and obliga¬ 
tions of men, and destroyed in a few 
years tbc whole capital of that great 
country, the accnmulated savings of 
centuries of industry. Contracted 
with eqnal rapidity from the influonco 
of the opposite set of interests in («rent 
Sk/ritain after the peace, the paper cir¬ 
culation of the Britisli Empire was 
rendered tlie instrument of destruction 
of property as great, and misery as 
wide-spread and universal, among its 
inhabitants, as the assignats or con¬ 
fiscations of the Convention. Adopted 
with hcedle^ eagerness, and with¬ 
out any adequate safeguards, at one 


time in America, and checked .at an¬ 
other with precipitate and impi-ndcnt 
severity, fonr-lifths of the wealth of 
the United States were in a fevvyears 
swept away by the fcaifnl oscillation 
of prices consequent on these violent 
changes. And although wisdom and 
jinidence could easily have devised a 
system of jnqier currency which, en¬ 
tirely based upon available property 
of some kind, ami therefore perfectly 
secure, was yet capable of expansion 
in proportion to the increase of the 
nninbers and transactions of men, an<l 
the temporary abstraction of the pre¬ 
cious metals from a particular country 
by the mutations of commerce or the 
ncce.s.sitiiis of war, yet it was evident 
that no such wise and patriotic system 
was toho anticipated, till a vast amount 
of general snlloriug liadcidightcnedthe 
majority of men on the subject. Least 
of all could it bo hoped for in Great 
Britain, where (he increase tind weight 
of the moneyed interests, and the con¬ 
sequent determination to enhance, the 
value of money, without any njgard 
to its etfects on the remuneration of 
industry, had become sucli, that no 
other interest in the State, nor oven 
all other iute.rc.sts allied, were able to 
make head against it. 

The future destinie.s of mankind, and 
of this country in particular, seemed, 
therefore, to be, involved in clouds ami 
darkness ; nor did any means appear 
to be within the bounds of possil)ility 
by whicb the difficulties whicli beset or 
awaited industry could be obviated. 
'J'iie greater the efforts made by indus¬ 
try, it was plain the greater would be 
the distress in which it would be in¬ 
volved ; because an increase in the 
transactions of men require.d an ang- 
mentatiun in the eirculating medium 
by whicli they were to he conducted; 
and an addition to the produce of la¬ 
bour, wliile the currency w’as fixed or 
declining, only rendered its i-eniime- 
ratinn less, 'fhe whole object of 
statesmen and legislators, both in 
Great Britain and America, had come 
to be to cheapen everything, and raise 
the value of money by contracting its 
amount—aiigmentiiig instead of re¬ 
lieving the general distress arising from 
the inadequacy of the existing circu¬ 
lating medium for tlio enlarged wants 
and numbers of men. The evil seemed 
to be beyond the reach of human 
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remedy; for in the only country in 
wliioh a remedy could be eflecliially 
applied, the mono} ed interests had be¬ 
come so ])Owerfnl, that (lovernnumt 
was set eliietly on moasnre.s which, for 
the sake of private prolit, mo.st griev¬ 
ously aggravated it. But Providence 
is wiser than man ; Nature is seldom 
awaiiting in the end to those who are 
sufliering from the faults of others. 

A few bands of American s(inatters 
wandered in to Texas—a w ar of aggres- 
.sioii on the part of the Ihiited States 
succeeded to make good the settle¬ 
ment—a serious contest took ]>lace 
Avitli .Mexico—the Anglo-Saxon race 
asserted their wonted suiieriority over 
the Castilian — CAUirouNrA was 
wrested from them—and by the ulti¬ 
mate clVects of that coiupiest some 
of the greatest evils inflicted b} 
buninu selfishness or folly were alle¬ 
viated, and the destinies of the w'orld 
W'crc changed! 

It is a striking proof liow much the 
fortunes of men arc in their* own 
hands, and how vain are the choicest 
gifts of nature if not secomhul by the 
vigour .md indii.'trvof those for whom 
tiiey are intended, that the rich auri¬ 
ferous veins, the discovery of which 
has been attended with snch important 
eifects, and is destined to avert so 
many evils arising from the absurd 
legislation or scllish desires of men 
in recent times, had been' for three 
hniulicd years in the possession of the 
Spaniards, but they had never found 
them one ! Tlie gold was there, under 
their feet, in sncIi quautitie.s that its 
excavation, as will immediately ap¬ 
pear, is adequate to double the annual 
supply of the iirecioiis metals for the 
nse of man over the whole w'orld; but 
they never took the troid)l(! to turn it 
lip ! It was so near the surface, and 
BO accessible, being mixed with tho 
alluvial sand and gravel of the coun¬ 
try, that it was first discovered in the 
cutting a common mill-cour.se through 
a ganien, and lias since been obtained 
aimost entirely by common labourers 
digging holes not deeper than ordln ^ry 
grai es through the level surface of the 
alluvial deposit of the mountains. 
They had never attempted agricul¬ 
tural operations, nor thought of an 
improvement which would have led to 
its detection. The Spaniards,^ as all 
the world knows, and as their history 
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in every age has demonstraled, were 
jiassionately desirous of,gold ; and 
from the d.iys of Columbus they had 
bei'ii familiar with atradition or report 
among the native Indians, that there 
existed beyond the. mountains In the 
far nest a cmmtry in which gold was 
ns plentiful as the sand mi the sea¬ 
shore, and was to be hud simply for 
the trouble of taking it. It was all 
true it was there, mixed in largo quan¬ 
tities with the alluvial deposit of the 
inountain.s ; 3 ’et during three hundred 
years that they held the countiy, they 
never found it out! A single ditch 
in any part of the Hat region, which 
is above three hundred mill s long and 
forty or lifty broad, wonlrl have re¬ 
vealed the treasure, but tlu')' noACr 
look the trouble to cut it. neforc tho 
Anglo-Saxons had been there three 
mouths, they had discovered the riclies 
lying below their fei-t. Such is tho 
(lilTerence of races I it is easy to see, 
to which is destined tho sceptre of tho 
globe. 

It is impossible as yet to say with 
positive certainty ivhat is tho amount 
of gold which may be obtained for a 
long period fiom this auriferous re¬ 
gion ; but it is alreaily evident that it' 
will be very great—imich greater than 
was at first anticipated. Tlie follow¬ 
ing extract, from the great and able 
Fi'ijc-Trade organ, the Timcn, of Nov. 
ID, 185(J, will show ivhat ainoiiut has 
been realised ami exported from San 
Francisco last year, amf what may be 
anticipated in the. next:— 

“ Some e&tini.itps liavo lately been 
funned cf the shipim’iits of gold received 
in Kurope from I'aliforiiia to the present 
time, winch, we believe, may be regarded 
as lulurably accurate, and according to 
which the amount i.s about £;i,;Ui0,6l)0. 
On the other aide, up lr» the end of Sep¬ 
tember, the receipts at the two mints of 
the United .State.s liad Keen about 

,000,000 doN., or i.’«,‘2(i0,00». Since 
that time we have bad advices’of farther 
arrivals at New York and New Orleans 
amounting to ,£'500,000. An 'aggregate 
is coiiscipicntly formed of exactly 
4 .* 10 , 000 , 000 . To this mu.st be added, in 
order to estimate tlie total production, 
not only the amounts whirli have found 
their way to Ohina, Manilla, Australia, 
Oregon, the Sandwich Islands, the States 
of .Spani.sb d inerica, &c., but also the total 
which has been retained in California for 
the purposes of cuirency. The popula- 
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tioii in that country now ranges some¬ 
where betwei’ii 200,000 and 300,000, and 
altliough a considerable amount of silver 
dollars have been imported, the bulk of 
the circulation is believed still to be in 
the form of gold-dust or of gold tokens, 
if the 250,000 persons possess, on an 
average, £10 a-piece, we have a sum of 
£2,500,000 ; and, looking at the expense 
of a week’s maintenance in the country, 
as well as the large quantities constantly 
in‘transit, as well as the reserves, which, 
as was shown by the last advices, the va¬ 
rious deposit-houses are compelled to re¬ 
tain to meet sudden runs, it is probable 
that this is under the real total, 'faking 
all points into consideration, it may, there¬ 
fore, be assumed that the whole which 
has been raised is equal to at least 
£13,000,000 sterling. Of this production, 
according to recent official rctiirus 
fram the United States, nearly four-fifths 
have taken place during the present year. 
Of 25,060,817 dols. received in the United 
States Mint at Philadelphia, up to the 
end of September last, only 44,177 dols. 
had arrived in 1348, and 5,481,430 dols. 
in 1849, while the quantity in 1850 had 
been 20,441,210 dols. The same propor¬ 
tions would pro^bly prevail with regard 
to the sums distributed to other places ; 
and we are, therefore, led to the suppo¬ 
sition that the export this year has already 
actually reached upwards of £ 10 , 000 , 000 , 
although the results cf two additional 
months have yet to be known. It will he 
observed, consequently, that the unex¬ 
pected feature which has hitherto attended 
the progress of this new region —namely, 
that almost all the accounts from it, al¬ 
though deemed exaggerations at firSt,havti 
proved ultimately to have been under¬ 
statements—is still presented. At the 
commencement of 18.50 the most sanguine 
expectations that were formed in any 
direction fixed its prob-able yield at 
.£ 10 , 000,000 ; and not only has this been 
exceeded, but each quarter of the year 
has thus fiir shown an increase of nearly 
half upon the amount gathered in the 
preceding one. Tlius the receipts at 
Philadelphfii, for the first three montlw, 
were 4,370,714 dole., while they were 
6,920,496 dols. for the .second, and again 
9,250,000 dols. for the third, 'fhis rate 
"‘^f angmefatation coincides with the influx 
of population, and, as the emigration to 
the country is certain to be continued 
until the remunerutioikit affords for la* 
bonr is brought to a level with the advan¬ 
tages offered elsewhere,there is no reason, 
so long as wc are without accounts of an 
apparent limit to the field of operations, 
to anticipate anything else than a steady 
continuance of an improving ratio. 80 


far from a limit having yet been fo md, 
each fresh exploration seems to develops 
new and more favourable localities, aud 
an extended discovery of dry diggings 
lately alleged to have been made, togctlier 
with the steps in progress elsewhere to 
crush the mountain ore by macliinery, ap¬ 
pears to hold out the prospect that, even 
with the approach of winter, there will 
scarcely bo a su.spension of the prevailing 
activity.”— Times, Nor. 19, 1850. 

By the last accounts there wj.i 
no less tlian a million sterling c' - 
ported from California in six daifS. 
'riiLs amount of gold, great as it is, 
however, is by no means the whole of 
the supply which has bcci) obtained. 
It is the regular measured amount 
only’—what entered the custom-house 
books, and was cxjiorted in the entered 
traders. But who can estimate the 
amount which in those vast and deso¬ 
late regions has been amassed by in¬ 
dividuals, and made its way out of the 
country in their private possession, or 
secretly in shipments of which no ac¬ 
count was kept ? It is incalculable : 
like the plunder amassed during the 
sack of a capital or province, it may 
bo guessed at, but cannot be ascer¬ 
tained with anything approaching to 
accuracy. Probably the amount thus 
acquired, but not entering any public 
records, may equal all that is ascer¬ 
tained from tho custom-house books. 
But call it only a half, or fifty per 
cent, it will follow that last year 
the amount raised w’as upwards of 
£15,000,000, and this year (1851) may 
bo expected to reach £17,000,000 or 
£18,000,0001 If so, it will nearly 
double the annual supply of tho pre¬ 
cious metals for the use of the globe, 
which at present, from all sources, is 
between £l 0,000,000 and£ 17,000,000. 
It may with confidence be anticipated, 
that how secretly soever gicat part of 
this treasure may be smuggled or con¬ 
veyed out ofCalifornia, none, orat least 
very little of it, will be lost. It will 
all be carefully preserved, and sooner 
or later find its way into the circula¬ 
tion of the world, or be maunfactured 
into the ^ gold ornaments and vessels 
which minister to its luxury or mag¬ 
nificence. Nothing more is required" 
to show the prodigious iiifluence of this 
great change; beyond all question it 
will, in its ultimate effects, alter the 
face of tho globe. 
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]\rr M‘Cullocli observes in his Com¬ 
ma rial Dictionary —“ Should eiylit or 
ttn millions yearly, in addition to the 
present supply, be obtained from any 
other source, it will produce a gradual 
alteration of prices, similar to that 
which took place three centuries ago 
en the discovery of the mines of 
7t[exico and rern.” No one can 
doubt that this observation is well 
I'oinuled ; but if the effect of eight or 
ten millions annually added to the 
treasures of the world would bo so 
considerable, what must the effect of 
the addition of sixteen or eighteen 
millions? Yet this addition is just 
■nmr yoituj on. In the month of 
August last, the gold shipped at San 
Francisco alone was 2,984,000 dol¬ 
lars, or about £800,000 ; and snp])Os- 
ing a half more was raised, of which 
no account is kept, this is £1,200,000 
in a single month! In five weeks 
from September 1, the quantity 
shipped was 5,000,000 dollars, or 
above £1,200,000; which implies at 
least £1,800,000 altogether obtained, 
'.riiis is from the labour of 40,000 or 
r)0,((00 persons only, who arc at lu’c- 
sent engaged in the diggings ; but it 
is known that from 80,000 to 90,000 
will be engaged in them next year, 
so that the supply raised may be ex¬ 
pected to be nearly doubled. There 
is great inequality in the amount 
obtained by individual persons em¬ 
ployed in that laborious occupation ; 
but taking the average, it is about 
four and a half dollars a day. Call it 
four only, and sup^wso they work 250 
days in the yeai*, each person at this 
rate will raise 1000 dollars’ worth of 
gold, or nearly £250. At that rate, 
.50,000 persons would raise £12,600,000 
in a year; and 75,000, £18,750,000;— 
which coincides very nearly with the 
result derived as above from other 
sources of information. 

The bullionists, sti’iick with terror 
at so prodigious an addition annually 
to their darling gold, and consequent 
diminution in its exchangeable value 
are beginning to exert themselves to 
decry it. They say that there is a 
“ Currency Deatriction Act of Nature;" 
that the supply of gold from the allu¬ 
vial washings will soon be exhausted ; 
and that when the excavation comes 


to be made from the rocks and moun¬ 
tains in which the veins ar<7embedded, 
it will cease to be profitable, from the 
hardness of the strata of rock in which 
thoveinsarefound.* Theploaiuabate¬ 
ment of the supply of gohl thus likely 
to be obtained is very remarkable. 
The fact of its appearing in the highly 
respectable jounial where it first ivas 
ushered to the world, and from the 
pen of the oininent geologist from 
whom it is said to have proceeded, are 
alike ominous. It shows at once hov 
marvellously strong h.i.sboon the hold 
which the mania for raising the valiuj 
of gold and cheapening that of every¬ 
thing else prevailing (liirhig the last 
thiity years, from the intlnencc of the 
holders of rcsiliscd wealth, has got of 
the most iiiflnential classes in this 
country ; and how deep is their alarm 
at the prospect of all their measures 
being at once blown into the air by 
the augmented supply of this very 
f/ohl from the shores of California! 
A “ Currency llcstriction Act of Na¬ 
ture !” Wli.atf a commentary on the 
measures of Sir It. Peel, so vehemently 
lauded and strenuously supported by 
nil the capitalists whose fortunes, from 
the CuiTeiicy Restriction Act of the 
right hon. b.aroiict, werfe every day in¬ 
creasing in value! They would fain en¬ 
list Nature in the same cmsnde against 
labour and in favour of riches; but 
they may .save themselves the troublci 
'I'liere is no Currency Restriction Act 
of Nature : iier bcncficcuce, unlike 
that of man, is o<inal|y distributed 
overall her chihlren. TJic CmiiiKNt'V 
Extension Act of will only 

stand forth in brighter relief from hav¬ 
ing been immediately preceded by th« 
Currency Restriction Act of Man. 

To sliow how chimerical are the 
hopes of a Currency Re.strictlon Acfe 
of Nature, which is to limit and inter¬ 
rupt the blessings with whicli an in¬ 
creased supply of th*c pi'ccions. metals 
for the general service of the world 
cannot fail to be attended, it Is sufli- 
cient to observe that the auriferons 
region where the gold is found in alluvial 
deposit, i.s said to bo a tract of country 
between three and four hundred miles 
long, and from thirty to forty n]He.s 
broad. It is therefore as long as from 
London to Berwick, and as broad as 
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tli« .‘ivcra^^o br«!:»ilt!i of tlio pliiiiis of 
yorlvsliirc.t Wii.it is tin} .‘ic,rii))in‘' or 
cxcavjilioiis of {>ixty or ciijfity thou¬ 
sand ini ‘11 on so iiumoiiso a surface 
('ouia'ivo every one of these persons 
flaUtf (Ilayinij /ns utni ijrave, in this 
auriferous rci'ion; liow Ion;? will it 
take tlieni to j(o over the whole sur¬ 
face and exhaust its treasures ? Only 
ai>i)ly to it the tost of the rudest cal- 
culaiion. A s<iiidrc mile contains 
above ;),()00,0(>l) square yards. Sup¬ 
posing each diitt(ing occupies two 
square yaids, there will bo 1,500,00(.) 
dif'ginys in a square mile ; and if each 
person excavates a dijjf'ing a-day, 
which is probably ns much as can be 
calculated upon at an average, as the 
operation is so much im])e<lcd by 
water, 100,000 jjersons will take 
iiltecn days to turn up an<l exhaust 
one wpiarc mile. In the gold region, 
however, there are at least ‘JUOO 
square nnles. Supposing that the 
i00,000 persons work 300 days in the 
year, wliicli is more than can be cal¬ 
culated upon, they .will only turn 
over and thoroughly search twenty 
square miles in a year. At this rate, 
it would take above four hundred 
years for even that large army of 
labourers to exhaust the alluoiul gold 
region. We are aware the diggings 
do not go on r<-gularly as is now .sup¬ 
posed ; that one man tries his fortune 
here, and auotlier tlicre ; and that the 
earth is perforated at tlui same time 
ill a groat'variety of places, many of 
them at a oousidcrable distance from 
eacli other. We know, too, that the 
real oxtontof the^gnld region ishitherto 
the object of speculation and hope, 
rather than actual .survey or know¬ 
ledge. It is ijuite probable, too, 
that our calculation, whicli is a mere 
rough guess, may be above the mark 
in some particul.ars, and below it in 
others. * Still, enough, making ailow- 
aii(3e fpr all sucli orrors, remains to 
show that, in the alluvial gold region 
alone, .if the accounts of its extent 
and riches aro at all to be relied on, 
there is ample room for a vast annual 
addition to the treasures of the earth 
for a great many generations to come. 
The circumstance which makes it all 
but certain that the gold region must 
be very extensive, is its iiciug found 
in the u/luvial deposits of the moim- 
taiii rivers, such as the Sacramento, 


along their whole, coiir-so. If you lind 
granite or mica slate particles in the 
beds of rivers ami the level fields they 
overlluw near the sea, you are sure 
of finding the same deposits up to the 
raomitaiii regions from which they 
aro brought down. 

lint what is the alluvial gohl region 
to tliemomitain region from which the 
precious metals with which it abounds 
have been torn down by the storms 
and wintry torrents of thousands of 
ye.vrs ! If you find a fktn/us of a cer¬ 
tain description in the mixed sand r. id 
gravel of a plain, you may preilicate 
with perfect certainty the existence, of 
mountains ami rocks of the same for¬ 
mation ill the higher regions from 
V'liieh it has been brought down. 
Oranito or mica-.slate f/chn’s in the 
beds of rivers or the lex cl fields wliicli 
thej" occasionally overflow, imply 
granite or mica siatc in the hilly re¬ 
gion from which they take their rise. 
Whence has all the gold come wliicli 
in the alluvial jilaiii.s of California is 
producing such treasures, and chang¬ 
ing prices over the whole world? It 
has come down from the mountains. 
And what must bo the, metallic riches 
with which they arc charged, wlien the 
washed-down gravel at tlnur feet is 
so priilific of niiiioral wealth I 'Flic 
bullioiiists, iulliieiiced by dread of a 
general rise of prices, and depreciation 
of the exchangeable, vahui of their 
realised fortunes from this rise, say 
there is a “Currency llostriction Ai-t 
of Nature;” that gold at any depth 
is unworkable at a iirolit; that Provi- 
denee is niggardly of its bounty ; ami 
they in secret indulge the hope that 
it will contlmie iiermanciitly that con¬ 
traction of the currency which they 
have contrived to force upon mankind, 
and which, while it lasted, has proved 
so eminently profitable, to tbeni.selves. 
lint a little consideration must .show 
that their hopes in this respect arc 
entirely fallacious. Granting that the 
veins of gold, when they go deep, are 
embedded in very hard rock, what is 
to he said to the crop}>ing out of the 
veins over the vast extent of the auri¬ 
ferous Rocky Mountains ? If the 
wasting away of wintry storms on the 
tops and sides of these mountains 
brings down sneh quantities of gold 
with the streams which furrow their 
sides, must not the laborious band of 
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industry prove equally ollirarioiis in 
reinoviii" it V If the expansive linre 
of ii rapitl tlnnv, followiii}; severe frost, 
can r(;iid the roclvS in which the pohl 
is embedded, is not the. power of gun¬ 
powder or steam ecpially great ? Al¬ 
ready' a eompany, composed of Eng¬ 
lish capitalist.s, has been ftnaned to 
explore the mountain treafinres ; and 
without supposing that they are to 
find an El Dorado in every hill, and 
admitting that there may be so,\eral 
failnns.-! before the right one is hit on, 
it is morally certain that in the end 
the nioimtain reserves of treasure must 
be discovered. 

Tlie adilitimis to the currency of the 
earth, liilherto considered, have been 
those coming from Iheso auriferous re¬ 
gions of N orth America, now for tliefirst 
time brought into view oid)'-; but this 
is by no means the whole of the pro¬ 
vision made by nature for the. extended 
wants of mankind in this age of tran¬ 
sition, ^ elieinent excitement, extended 
transactions, and rapidly-increasing 
numbers. The Urai. ani> Altai 
AIoi'ntains have brought forth their 
treasures at the, same time, and pro¬ 
vided a.s amply for the wants of the 
Stdavonie, race in the Old, as the Ca¬ 
lifornian hills have done for the growth 
of the Anglo-Saxon in the New World. 
Graduall}', for twenty 3 ’^ears past, the 
JliKssian treasures have been brought 
to light; and their progressive increase 
ha.sdonc more to alleviate the distress 
and sustain the industry of western 
Europe than all the wisdom of man 
in her aged monarchies has been 
able to effect. Giievons as have 
been the calamitie.s which the con¬ 
traction of th(! currency of the world 
by the reduction of paper in Great 
llritain, sinndtanconsly with the ruin 
of the Sonth American mines by 
the revolutions of its vast rcgiqps, 
which we laboured so assiduously’ to 
promote, liave produced, they would 
have been doubly severe if tlie Ural 
and Altai Mountains had not provided 
trea.sures at the very time when the 
other supidies were failing, which in 
part at least supplied their place. 
Their inlluoiicc was long felt in Europe 
before their amount Avas suspei t<;d, 
and even now the wisdom or terroi’s 
of the Riisaidn Government have pre¬ 
vented it from beiiigaccuratelykiiown; 
but it is generally understood to have 


noAV reached live or .six millions ster¬ 
ling aiiiiiially; ami, like lift} Califor¬ 
nian gold, it is su.'-ceplihle of an itidc- 
linite im cease, in the event of I ho in- 
llux of that melal from America not 
lowering its value so a.s to render it 
unwoikable in Asia at a profit. 

Assuming it, then, as certain that 
for a very lung period, and for many 
successive, gene ratio n.s, a vast ad¬ 
dition is to be made to the annual 
supply of the metalli-' treasures of llu' 
earth, it heroines of the highest im- 
portance to the interests of industry 
in all its braiiehcs, agrleultural, com- 
mereial, and inamifucturiug, to eon- 
sider what the efferh of the rhontfe 
thus induced must be--what heuelits 
it will confer ujion mankind--wliat 
dangers, if any, it will remove, espe¬ 
cially' in the great conmi.'reiul commu¬ 
nity in which wc are placed. And a 
little consideration must be snflicient 
to de.mon.stratc to every impartial and 
disinterested mind Avhat tlie.se effects 
will be—and to prevent, on the, one 
hand, chimerical* or unfounded hope.s 
being formed, and, on the other, un¬ 
due or unmanly depression from the 
effcct.s of recent calamities being fell. 
Fortunately we are not driven to 
theory or specnliilion toaScertain Avhat 
the-so effects Avill be—exporieiiee, the 
only sure guide in political science, 
points to tbcin with unerring certainty; 
the great monetiiry revolution of the 
sixteenth century is the jirepiirsor and 
the monitor of tiiat of the uiiieteeiith. 

The first effect of a g.’eat addition 
being made to the annual supjily of a 
particular metal in general u.se ami 
liigli estimaiioii all o\cr the Avorld, is 
that the exchangeable value of thal 
metal, in comiiarison with other metals 
orarlicles of consumption, will undergo 
an irnmodiate alteration, which will 
prove liLsting and considerably if the 
increased .siqiply tmii« out to he great 
and permanent. 'I'liia'in no mors than 
takes ]»la('(! every’ day Avith all the 
articles of commerce. Ai’coriliHg us 
the crop of wheat, or oat.s, or barley, 
or cotton jiroves abundant., so surely' 
does the juice of these articles ri.se or 
fall in the mai ket. If gold is produced 
ill much gi'cati’i' (juantilies than here¬ 
tofore, its juice, as eomjiared AA’lth 
cverytliing else, and in j)aiTicular Avitli 
the preciou.s metal in common use, 
next to it in raluc, silver, mu.st 
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cro long cliangc. If the increased the extension of the issues of the Bank 
snpply pi'o^ C3 very great, it may in of England from twelve to twenty- 
time come to reduce tlm price of gold, eight millions a-year. A result pre- 
as compared with silver, fifty, eighty, cisely the same must take place over 
or even a hundred per cent. Gold the w'hole world from a lasting and 
is move valnable than silver, only be- considerable addition to tlic metallic 
cause it is more scarce : if it be- treasures by which its exchanges aro 
comes equally plentiful, its value will conducted. If the gold in circulation, 
gradually sink; and if the qiiantity or which may be put into circulation, 
afloat in the earth should ever come is greatly augmented, the price of 
to be as great as that of silver, it everything must rise, whether it is 
would come to be of no greater value, paid in yold or siker^ just as the prico 
TJiis effect may appear cither in the of everything rose daring the wm, 
fall of the value of gold as compared whether paid in specie or in paper, 
with silver, or notes exchangeable Gold then bore such a monopoly price, 
into gold, or in the rise in the \aluc from its being so much in request fo-” 
of silver as compared with tha' of the necessities of war, that the guinea 
gold, or notes exchangeable into that at last^came to be w'orth twentyroight 
metal. I'kis elfcct has already taken shillings. That was the enlthneed 
jdace. Silver is 3 per cent dearer as price of gold, ascompared with, silver; 
compared with gold than it w'as a year it had risen thirty per cent in conse- 
•ago; and this change will doubtless qnence of the .absorption of gold specie 
continue. This is the first and ob- in the T*eninsular, German, and llu.s- 
vious effect of a great addition to the sian campaigns. But the change of 
gold treasures of the earth ; and even prices resulting from the extended 
this is a considerable benefit; because, issue of paper was mnch more consi- 
!is it has been produced by the aug- derablc; it had increased not thirty, 
mentatl.m of the amount of the circu- but a hundred per cent, and that 
lating medium of mankind, it must equally, whether the price was paid in 
facilitate the acquisition of it for the gold, silver, paper, or copper, 
purposes of pommercc, or for sustain- This change will be nnivcrsal. It 
ing the undertakings of industry. is a mistake to suppose that it will be 
But though this is the first, it is by limited to the countries, sucli asEng- 
no means either the only or the most land, in which gold is the established 
important effect of a great .addition standard of value. It will affect 
to the gold treasures of the earth. By equally, certainly, though perhaps 
far the imjst important and beneficial somewhat more indirectly, the nations, 
effect is to be found in/Aer/rodm//>M< such as France, where silver is the 
rf/Yoj/i/■«« o/'/wvV-’cjf, whether measured standard and great medium of ex¬ 
in gold, silver, or paper, which inevi- change. The rea.son is, that by atld- 
tablj' results from any considerable ing considci'ably to the general ciren- 
addition to the circulating medium of lating medium of tlic globe, it brings 
mankind. Thiseflect is precisely ana- alai-gtjr quantity to be balanced against 
logons to the great rise of prices which every article which forms the subject 
, took place during the war, in conse- of commerce, and consequently raises 
quence of the extended issue of paper its price when measured by any ])art 
whiehiwas made after 1797 to sustain oL that circulating medium. This 
its expenses. is well known that it effect may be seen every day in ordi- 
more than doubled the cost of every nary life. A plentiful crop of w'hcat, 
article of consumption : it raised the especially if it continnes for several 
price of wheat, in fifteen years, from years in succession, lowers the price 
oos.tollOs.* This effect resulted from not only of wheat, but of every other 
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grain crop m the country^ and con¬ 
sequently raises the price of every 
article of commerce when mejisured 
by the amount given for it in any of 
tliesc grain crops. And the same ef¬ 
fect took place on a great scale, over 
the whole world, for centuries to¬ 
gether, when the mines of Mexico and 
Peru were discovered, which, although 
chiclly productive of silver only, yet, 
by the large (inantity of that metal 
whicli they yielded, raised prices to a 
very great degree universally, and that 
equally whether those prices were 
paid in gold, silver, or copper. 

'I’lic effects hitherto considered arc 
those on the value of the mecious 
metals themselves from a considerable 
and continued increase in their supply 
in any part of the world. But in a 
commercial and opulent community 
such as Great Britain, where the greater 
part of its undertakings arc carried 
on by means of money advanced by 
banks in their own notes or those 
of the Bank of England, on the secu¬ 
rity of bills or other obligations, the 
cllecL of a considerable increase m the 
supply of gold or silver is far more 
extensive. Such an increase dimin- 
isiies the great weakness of a paper 
circulation, that of being dependent 
on the supply of the precious metalsj 
and liable to be contracted when they 
.arc withdrawn. An inconvertible 
paper, issued in reasonable and not 
excessive quantities, and adcquatclj' 
guaranteed, would answer the pur¬ 
pose just as well in a particular coun¬ 
try, and eficctually secure it against 
the terrible disasters consequent on 
the alternate expansion and contrac¬ 
tion of the currency; the former in¬ 
ducing the commencement of under¬ 
takings of which the latter disabled the 
performance. But the world is not wise 
enough yet to perceive how easy and 
effectual a remedy this simple expe¬ 
dient would provide against the great¬ 
est and most extensive calamities 
which now afflict humanity; and so 
great is the power of vested capital 
which such calamities benefit, that it 
is probable several generations mu.«t 
descend to their graves, or become in¬ 
solvent, before it is generally adopted. 
But the extension of the metallic cur¬ 
rency of the globe, though it cannot alto- 
gether remove, materially lessens this 
drojidfuldanger. It inspires confidence 


among moneyed men. It diminishes the 
terror of the w ithdrawal ofi the pre¬ 
cious metals, which, w'hcu it once 
seizes them, is productive of sucli un- 
bouuded calamities ; and thus rendei's 
the granting of accommodation on 
their part both more abundant and 
more regular. Paper becomes move 
plentiful, because gold, on which it is 
based, has flow'ed into the coffers of 
the banks in larger quantities, .and 
thus at once augmented their own 
treasures, and diminislicd tlic risk of 
their being drained away by the ne¬ 
cessities of other men. The etfect of 
this cli.angc in a commercial and 
manufactnring community is incal¬ 
culable. We can form a do.ar idea 
from woeful experience, of what it is. 
It is precisely the converse of Sir B. 
Peel’s measure. 

It is impossible to give a belter 
picture of wdiat this great Currency 
Extension Act of Natnrowill do for in¬ 
dustry in all countries, and i specially 
the commercial, than by s.aying that 
it will as nearly as possible reverse 
the effects which iilr Cobden, the 
great advocate for the cheapening 
system, said, in bis evidence before the 
Committee on Bank Issues in 1840, 
ho had experienced in tJio preceding 
years in liis own business from the 
contraction of the ciiiTcucy conse¬ 
quent on the gre.at importation of 
gr.ain in 1838 and IbO'J : — 

‘'1 co'jJcl adduce :i t:ict derived from 
my own experience that wouM illustrate 
the heavy lop'.cs to which inaniifactiirerB 
wore exposed in their operatioIl^^, by those 
flnctiiations (in l<S:i7l*in the value ot 
luoiiny. 1 am a calico printer. 1 purchase 
the cloth, which is my raw material, in 
the market ; and have usually in ware¬ 
house three or four montlM’ supply of 
material. I must necessarily proceed in 
my operation^, whatever change tliero 
may be—wbetlicr a rise or a fail in the 
market. I employ i^ix iuindred hands; 
and those hands must he employed. 1 
liavo fixed machinery and capital whioli 
%nml also be kept going ; and, therefore, 
whatever the prospects oKa rise or fall in 
price may be, 1 am constantly obliged to 
be purclianing the material, and contract¬ 
ing for the material on which 1 operate. 
In lU.'iT 1 lost by my stock in hand 
L.'20,000, as compaied with the stock¬ 
taking in Ih.'io, likid, and 1 ) 1 . 38 ; the ave¬ 
rage of those three years, when compared 
with 1837, shows that I lost L.20,000 by 
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jiiy buHiiK'Ba in ; .ni<l what 1 wish to 
:nld i«, lli^t lilt' winilc of’ tiiui losa arose 
Croiii the ilcjnc^ciation in the value of niy 
‘ took. 

“ Afy biisincsw was as prosperous ; we 
stood as high as printers as we did pre- 
riniisly; our business since that has been 
as good, and there was no other rau^e for 
Die losses I then sustained, but the de¬ 
preciation of the value of the articles in 
warehouse in my hands. What I wish 
particularly to show, is the defenceless 
condition in which we m-niufacturers are 
placed, and how completely we are at the 
mercy of thcoc unnatural fluctuations. 
Although 1 w.as aware that the losses 
were coining, it was impossible 1 could 
<lo otherwise than proceed onwartl—with 
the certainty of sufieving a loss on tlic 
stock ; to bto]) the w'ork of six hntidred 
liands, and to fail to supply our customers, 
would have been altogether ruinous; that 
is a fact drawn from niy own experience. 
I wish to point to another example of 
a most striking kind, showing the effect 
of these fluctuations on merchants. 1 
hold in my hand a list of thirty-six ar¬ 
ticles which were imported in 18:17, by 
the house of llntterworth and Brookes of 
^I.nnchcster, a house \cry well known; 
^tr Brookca is now boronghreeve of Man¬ 
chester. I,fere is a list of tliirty-.six 
articles imported in the year 1837, in the 
regular way of business, and opposite to 
C .1 jh article tliere is the rate of loss upon 
it as it arrived, and as it was sold. Thu 
average loss is 37 \ per cent on those 
thirty-.six articles, and they we.re import¬ 
ed from ('.uuoii, Trieste, Bombay, Bahia, 
Alexandria, Ijiiiia, and,in find, .all the in- 
tcrineiliale.places almost. This, 1 pre¬ 
sume, is a fair guide to show the losses 
which other merchants incurred on simi¬ 
lar articles.” 

It w'.as these disa.strous los.scs wlilcli 
made Mr Cobdeu a Frec-lrador. lie 
wished to cheapen everything as his 
own produce had been cheapened. 
The contraction of the currency, and 
its being made depciulent on the re¬ 
tention of gold, was the origin and 
root of the w'liole evil and all llio 
disasters the nation has since iindcr- 
, gone. 

Such a clmngc, however, the rcvcr.se 
of all this, like all those produced by 
nature, is so gradual as to the vast 
majority of men to bi‘ iinpercoptilile. 
Like the gradual extension of the day 
ill sjiring, or the eliaiige of teuiperatuiT, 
the ehiingo is so slight froiu <lay to day 
that it eludes even the closest obscr- 
vatiim. From one month to another, 


how’cvcr, the alteration is great and 
.striking. The addition, first, of six or 
eight millions of gold, annually raised, 
rising by degrees to sixteen or eigh¬ 
teen millions—which doubles the an¬ 
nual supply of the precious metals for 
the use of the globe- -being difiii.«ed 
over an immense surface, and finding 
its way more or less into the coffers 
of all nations, may’ not produce a 
great or even visible start of prices at 
any one time. But the change, will 
be incessant; and bolbre many ycais 
have clapiscd, the result, if the ni- 
creased supply continues, will be. 
great and ajiparent. Tii the first in¬ 
stance, the effect will appear in arrest¬ 
ing the fall of prices which has so 
h-.ig been going on, and ivhich our 
legislative measures have all been 
calculated to increase. But after 
arresting the fall, it will speedily 
induce a rise ; and this rise will for a 
long i»eriod be so steady and con¬ 
siderable as to produce a very' groat 
increase in the romniioration of the 
labouring classes, and iiunienscly' to 
benefit them. There is no speculation 
in this : it is only supposing that tho 
increase of gold is to produce tho 
sam® effect as the increase of silve.r, 
from tho discovery of the South Ame- 
rlean mines, did tliiTC centuries ago. 

The effect of the same change, by 
diminishing the. wiiiglit of debt and 
taxes, will be still more sigmil and 
bcnelicial. Among the many and 
appalling evils of which a rise in the 
value of tlie circulating medium, and 
conseflueut fall in that of everything 
else, is productive, there is jicrhaps 
none so widespread and calamitous in 
its effects, as tho adding to the weight 
of debts and taxes, and thus wafighing 
down tlie energies of the productive 
c.lasse.s, upon whoso elforts the whole 
prosperity of society depends. It is 
that which has been the great cause 
of the lotig-con tinned depres.sion and 
agony, interrupted only^ by llecting 
gleams of prosperity, of tho la.st thirty 
years, as the .sudden expansion and 
contraction of the currency con.se- 
Unent on its being made dependent 
on the presence or absence of the 
precious metals, li.as been of it,s 
frightful oscillation.s. The taxes now 
paid by the nation, as nioasnrod by 
the, price of whc:it — the tine mea¬ 
sure—are, after fiu‘-and-thirty years 
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of peace, twice as, heavy as tliej' were 
in 1815, after twenty years of a costly 
war. This is i\hat renders it so dilfl- 
cnlt for any government to maintain 
armaments, citlier at sea or land, at all 
commensmato to the public necessi¬ 
ties ; which has weakened our national 
iiilliicncc, and degraded our national 
character, and expose*! us to tlnv de- 
{dorable state of weakness against 
foreign aggression, to the dangers of 
which, the Duke of Wcdlington has 
said he has found it impossible to 
awaken any Adniinistratiuu for thirty 
years. The Government see the puli- 
lic dangers, but they arc disabled fi om 
guarding against them, becanst* I’.ir- 
iiament, stimulated by sutrering con¬ 
stituencies whom the tall of prices 
iias iuvolveil in constant diTicultios, 
will not vote, the necessary supplies. 
Tt is the same with the weight 
of mortgage's, jointures, family pro¬ 
visions, bonds, bills, ami debts of 
every dcscrii)tiou. Tlicy liavc all 
been doubled in weight since the bill 
of I Siy contracted the currency ; and 
hence the inexlricablo embarrassments 
into which nearly all cl.isse.s of tlio 
commniiiiy have beejv precipitated, 
except the moneyed, whose fortunes 
have every day been increasing in 
real amount, from the same cause 
which has spread ruin so generally 
around them. 

When it is said that the effect of 
(!aliforuian gold will be to reverse all 
this—to reduce gradually, and proba¬ 
bly before twenty years have elapsed, 
half the U'ch/lit of debt and taxes now 
felt as so grievous a burden by the 
community—it is affirmed that it will 
confer, perhaps, the greatest bless¬ 
ing which a beneficent Providence 
eouhl confer on a suffering world. In 
England it will gradually and to 
a certain extent, so far as average 
prices are concerned, undo all that 
file IJullionists and Free-traders have 
been doing for the last thirty years. 
It will remove a large part of the 
frightful evils consoquoiit on the mo- 
netary measures of Sir Robert Peel; 
and if seconded by a revision of our 
import duties, and a moderate tax for 
ji.scal purposes on all foreign articles 
brought into th(! country, it woiibl go 
far to repair the devastation produced 
Iw the selfish legislation of the last 
f thirty years. In Fiance it will arrest 


tliat dreadful fall of wages which, ever 
.since the peace, Las been fglt to be 
increasing, from the constant reduc¬ 
tion of prices arising from the destruc¬ 
tion of the South American mines, and 
the simultaneous measures adotited 
for the contraction of the currency in 
Great Hritain. I'lio unjust monopoly 
of realised rapital will be arrested, 
at least for along porio<I. 'I'lic unjust 
depression of imlustry, by the con¬ 
tinued fail of prices, will be gradually 
terminated. But so gradual will be 
the ciiaiige, and so unseen the opera¬ 
tion of the vivifying element thus let 
into society, that even tlio cla.s.ses 
most benefited by it will, for the most 
jiart, bo ignorant of the- cause to 
which their improved cireumstiiiiccs 
have been owing, 'riiey will bo 
blessed by the hand of Nature, they 
know not how or by wdiom, as, under 
the former system, they w ere cursed 
by the hand of man, they knew nut 
how' or by whom. 

Already the beneficial {'ffoots of 
Californian gold have been felt over 
llie whole world,* and nowhere more 
strongly than in this country. It is 
w'cU known that price.s of all articles 
of commerce, except corn ami sugar, 
ha\o risen twenty or thy'ty per cent 
within the last year; and tlio Free¬ 
traders consider that as being entirely 
owing to their nieasnros. If so, it is 
singular liow corti andsuyar, on which 
the inundation of Free IVadc has 
been chietty let in since 181(1, should 
bo the ujdy exceptions to the general 
rihO. It i.s .lingular what cfuilradictory 
effects they ascribe to their system: 
at one time it is Jauded to the 
skic.s, because it temls to lower 
prices, and cheapen every article of 
consumption; at another, because it 
it is said to raise inicos, and encou¬ 
rage every branch of industry. lioth 
effects cannot be ow'iiig to the same 
.system: to ascribe thi'iii both to it 
is to say (liat a certain (‘ouibii>ation 
of gase.s jnoiliices allernaiely fire and 
W'atcr. At all events, if Free Trade 
brings about a ri.se, nf price..?, what 
comes of all the argument.s which 
went to l•ecommend ii on the .score cf 
reducing themy The tnnh !.■!, how¬ 
ever, Fri'C Trade h.is notliing wliat- 
evt'r to do with i.ie recent rise of 
jirices of manufactured article.s, nor 
w'ith the (-.'ctensioa of the national 
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Oil the coiifi-iiiy, it iTi«.v, under intiny 
cirr.inn-t.imoci, inatoiially aggruvato 
tliein. 

As the edift produced by a great 
addiliun of tlie uietallic treasures of 
tlio earth is M/j/m.<«/, it must allect 
priiies criually in every part of tlie 
World. 'I'lie largest part of the bul¬ 
lion, indeed, will be brought to the 
richest country, whhdj is best able to 
buy it, and has most ueed of it to 
form tlie basis of its triinsaclions. 
But still, some part wdll rind its way 
into every country; prices will be 
ev<!rywhere raised, and the relutue 
yropnrtuin betirern them in di(f'erent 
cuiuiti ies irifl remain the same, or creii 
be. rendered more unfit>'nnruble to 
the richer state. 'Fhat is the ma¬ 
terial circumstance; for it show's 
tliat it must le;ive the gieatcst and 
most liisting evils of Free 'I’rade 
untouched. Supposing gold to be¬ 
come so plentiful that the sosereign 
is only worth ten shillings, and the. 
ellect on general pi ices to lie such 
that the average price of tlie (|uarter 
of w'heat is rai.sed frofn forty to sixty 
.shillings—which, in a course of yeai-vS, 
is by no means iinjirobable—still the 
relative position of the Britisli with 
tlie Polisli and American cultivator 
will remain tlie same. The price of 
the wheat may be, raised from lbs. 
to libs, a-qnarter, on the banlcs of the 
Vistula or the Idississippl; but still 
the nbdiiy of their cuUirafuts Ut 
undersell mtr farmers trill nnutin 
the same, or rather bi' augmented. 
Prices w'ill still bi' so miieli higher in 
the old rlcli and heavily-taxed coun¬ 
try, which al).sori)s the largest part 
of the metallic eirculation of the oarlli, 
than in the young poor and untaxed 
one, that in the produetion of the 
fruits of the earth, to which machinery 
call never be made ap])lic.ible, the 
inability*to cany on the competition 
will only be reudered the more ap¬ 
parent' hy the iiierea.^ing, or at all 
events, permaiicnl diflerouce of the 
prices!. 

In the next place, liow' cheap soever 
gold, from its angmeiiled plenty, may 
become, there will be no ces--atioii, as 
long as our jiaper circulation remains 
on its luvsent footing, of those dread¬ 
ful monetary crises which now, at 
stated periods Tcciirriiig every live or 
.six years, spread such unheard-of 


ruin through tlie iiulnstrions cl.is.S'*.-*. 
Lot gold, from its greater plenty, 
become of only half its value, or a 
.sovereign be only worth ten .shillings, 
and prices, in con.seipience, rise to 
double their jueseut amount, the dan¬ 
ger of a monetary crisis, as long as 
our curremy is l)a^ed on its pie.seiit 
footing, will remain the same. Still, 
any considerable drain of the metal¬ 
lic treasure of the country, such as 
it is—either from the nece&.sities of 
foreign war, the adverse .state of 
foreign i‘\changes, or a great im¬ 
portation, oecausioiied by a ticlicient 
home h.irvest —will .send the .specie 
headlong out, and, by suddenly eon- 
traeting the eiirremy, ruin half of the 
persons engaged in business undertak¬ 
ings. It is the inconeeirable folly of 
making tiie paju-r ciienlatioii depend¬ 
ent on the retention of the metallic •, 
the enormous error of enacting, that, 
for every ti\e sovereigns that are 
diawii out of the eomilry. a live- 
pound note shall be drawn in by tlie 
bankers ; the iuf.itn.ited self immola¬ 
tion arising from the gratuitous nega¬ 
tion of the greatest bles-ing of a 
paper circulation—th-at of .siqipljing, 
during the temporary aliseiice of the 
metallic currency, its want, and ob¬ 
viating all the evils thonco arLiiig— 
which is the real .source of the evils 
under which we have sull’ered so 
.severely .since the disastrous epoeh ol 
1819, w'hen the .«)stern was intro¬ 
duced. The increa.scd siipjily (»t gold, 
so far from tending to obviate this 
danger, has a directly opposite effect; 
for, by augmenting the metaliie trea- 
snre.s of the country, and thus raising 
credit (luring pei'iods of pro.-perity, it 
engages the nation in a v'ast variety 
of niulcrtakings, the completion of 
wliicli is rendered impossilile when 
tlie wind of adversity blows, by the 
sudden eonti action of its ourreuey 
and credit. Amt li) this danger the 
mereanlde. classes ore iwposetl btyond 
any other; for as their undertakingT 
are alway.s f.ir beyond tlieir realised 
ea]iitul, and supported entirely by 
credit, every periodical contraction of 
the currency, recurring every live or 
six vears. exposes one-half of them 
to inevitable ruin. 

Let not tlio Free-traders, tliore- 
foic, lay the llattciing unction to their 
souls, •tot i- alifornia i.-} to get them 
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out of all tlieir and that 

after havinj;, by their ruinous nnux- 
sures, brought the nation to tlie very 
brink of ruin, and destroyed one-lialf 
of its wealth engaged in eoininorce, 
they are to escape the deserved exe- 
cratioii of ages, by the ell'e»’ts of an 
aceidenlal diseovery of inetallie. trea¬ 
sures on the shor(‘s of the, I’ac.itie. 
Californian gold, a gift of Providence 
to a suifering world, will arrest the 
general and calamitous fall of prices 
A\hieh the.Free-traders have laboured 
so assiduously to introduce, and thus 
diminish in a most material degree 
the weight of debts and taxes. So far 
it will undoubtedly tend to relieve the 
industrious classes, cspcciotht In (he 
rnrnf ffisfricli<y from mucli of the mi¬ 
sery indu«'e<l on them bj- their oppres¬ 
sors; but it cannot work impo.ssil)ili- 
tios. It will leave iudustiy in all 
classes, and in none more than the 
manufacturing, expo.sed to tlie ruin¬ 
ous competition ot foreigners, working, 
whatever the value of money may be. 


at aelieapor rate than we can ever do, 
becanse in poorer and comparatively 
nntaxed countries. It w'ill leate the 
coinmeicial cl.issos i)ermaiieutly ex¬ 
posed to the periodical recurrence of 
monetary storms, arising mit of the 
very idcnty of the currency wdieii 
creilit is high, and its smhleii with¬ 
drawal from the etb'ct of adverse, 
exchange.s, or the drain con.sequ"nt 
on vast importations of food. It will 
leave the Ibitish navy, and Avi'di it 
the British colcnial empire and onr 
national independence, gvadualb'siidc- 
ing Irom the competition, in shipping, 
of poorer states. Nature Avill do much 
to counteract the disasters inducc'd 
by human folly; hut the puui.shment 
of guilty selfishness is as much apart 
of her system .is tlie relief of iuiiocimt 
sun'oiiiig; ami to the. end of the world 
those who .“eck to enrich thoiUiSClves 
by the ruin of their neighbours will 
Avoik out, in the very success of their 
measures, their own deserved and 
memorable puiushnicnt. 
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MY SOVKT. ; OR, VARIKTIES IN ENGLISH LIKE.—PART V. 

IIV IMSISTUATl'S CAXTON. 

IIOOK III.—INITIAI. CHArTEU, SIIOWINCJ HOW AIK NOV El. CAMK TO HII CAI.LEI) “ MY NOVEL.” 


“I AM not (liaplcased with your 
novel, so far as it has gone,” said my 
father graciously; “though as for The 
Sermon— ” 

Here r trembled; but the ladies, 
Heaven bless them ! had taken Tar- 
.son Dale under their .special protec¬ 
tion ; and, observing that my father 
was puckering up his brows critically, 
they rushed boldly, forward in defence 
of The Sermon, and Mr Oaxtou w.as 
forced to beat a retreat. Howcvei', 
like a skilful general, he renewed the 
assault upon outposts less gallantly 
guarded. But as it Ls not my business 
in betray my weak points, I leave it to 
the ingenuity of cavillers to discover 
the places at which the Author of 
Ifumnn 7?/ror directed diis great guns. 

“ But,” said the. Captain, “ you are 
a bad of too much spirit, Pisistratus, 
to keep us always in the obscure 
country (luartcrs of Ilazeldcan—you 
will march us'bnt into open service 
before you have done with us?” 

risiSTUATiT.s, magisterially, for he 
has been somcwlnit nettled by Mr 
Cbixtdn’s remarks—and he puts on an 
air of dignity, in order to awe away 
minor .assailants. — “ Yes, Captain 
lloland — not yet awhile, but all in 
good time. I h.ave not stinted my¬ 
self in canvass,, and behind my 
foreground of the Hall and the Par¬ 
sonage I propose, hereafter, to open 
some lengthened perspective of the 
varieties of English life— ” 

Mu Caxton. —“ Hum ! ” 
Blanche, putting her h.aiid on my 
father’s lip.—“ We shall know better 
the de.sign, perhaps, when wo know 
the title. Pray, l^Ir Author, what is 
■ the title ? ” 

My MoTUEn, with more animation 
than usual—“ Ay, Sisty—the title?” 

PisiHTR.VTUS, startled. — “ The 
title 1 By the soul of Cervantes! I 
have never yet thought of a title ! ” 
Captain Boland, solemnly. — 
“There is a great deal in a good title. 
As a novel reader, I know that by 
experience.*’ 


Mn Squills. —“ Certaiiilj'; there is 
not a catclipcnny in the world but 
what goes down, if the tide be apt 
and seilnctive. Witncs.s ‘<)ldP,arr’3 
Life Pills.’ vSell by the tlums.and, .sir, 
when my ‘Pills for lYeak Stou'.achs,' 
which I believe to be Just the same 
compound, never paid for the adver- 
lisiiig." 

Mn f’A.vTON.—“I’arr’s Life Pills! 
a line stroke ti(‘ gcniu.s ! It is not 
every one who has a we.ak stomach, 
or time to attend to it, if he have. 
But who would not swallow a ])ill to 
live to a liumired and fifty-two? ” 

Pisfsm.M’Us, stirring the. fire in 
great excitement.—‘*My title! luy 
title!—what sli.all be my title I” 

Rfu Caxto.n, thrusting Ids hand 
into his w'aistcoat, and iu his mo.st 
(lid<actic of tones.—“ Prom a remote 
period, the choice of a title has per¬ 
plexed the seribbltug portion of man¬ 
kind. We may guess how llieir inven¬ 
tion has been racked by the strange 
contortions it has produced. To begin 
with the Hebrew.s. ‘ The Jdjis of the 
Sleeping ,’(TMljin Donno tifiimi) v\ hut 
book do 3*011 suppose that title, to de¬ 
signate?—A (batalogiio of Babbiideal 
writers! Again, imagine some .young 
lad}* of old cajitivatcd by the senti¬ 
mental title of ‘ The Pomegranate 
vrith its Flower,’ .and opening on a 
treatise on the .Tewdsh Ceremonials ! 
Let ns turn to the Komans. Aulus 
Celliiis eommcnecs his plea.sant gos¬ 
siping ‘'Nodes’ with a list of the 
titles in fashion in his day. For 
instance, ‘ 27ir Muses ’ and ‘ The Veil,' 
‘ 'The (.'o7’nucopia' '•The Bcehioe,' and 
‘ 'The Mcmlow' Some titles, indeed, 
were more trucalciit, and promised 
food to those wlio love to snp upon 
horror.s—such as ‘ 'The Torch' * 'The 
Poniard^' ‘ The Stiletto ’—’’ 

ri.sisTRATua, impatiently.—“ Yes, 
sir; but to come to !My Novel.” 

Mk ClvxTON, nnlieediug the inter¬ 
ruption.—“Yon see, you have a fine 
choice hero, and of a nature pleasing, 
and not unfamiliar to .a classical 
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reader; or }OU luay borrow .a hint 
from the early Dramatic Writers.” 

I’lhiSTUATUs, more hopefully. — 
“ Ay! there is something in the Drama 
akin to the Novel. Now, perhaps, 1 
may catch an idea.” 

IVIi: ('vxTox. — “For instance, 
the author of the Cun'o.'Htirs of Lite- 
Hiture (from \>honi, by the way, 1 
am plagiaiisiiig much of the iufonna- 
tiou I bestow upon you) tells us of a 
Spanish gentleman uho wrote a Co¬ 
medy, by which he intended to per\o 
wJiat lie took for Moral I’liilosophy.” 
I’lSisi'jtA'nTs, eagerly.- ‘ Well, sirV" 
Mu Caxtox.— “ .\nd called it ‘'I'he 
r.iin of the Sleep of the Wiuld.’ ” 
risrM'u.vu s.—I* Vciy comic in- 
(ieial, .sir.” 

All! Caxton.—“ flrave things ucie 
tiu-n called (Joinedie'S, as old things 
arc now called Novels. 'J’licn there 
ar(! all the titles of early Itomancc 
itself at your disposal — ‘ Theagenes 
and Chariclea,’ or ‘ The Ass ’ of 
Loiigns, or ‘The Ooldon Ass’ of 
Apnleius, or the (itles of (lothic Ko- 
niaiKM;, such as ‘The most elegant, de¬ 
licious, inelliHnons, and delightful 
] listory of Fereeforest, King of Great 
Ibitain,”'—And tlicicwith my father 
ran o\er a list of names as long as the 
Direc.lorv, and about as amusing. 

“ AVell, to my taste,” saitl my 
mother, “ the novels T used to rea<l 
when a gill, (for I have not'rc.ad many 
oinco, 1 am iishamed to say,)— ” 

Alii Caxton.- No, you need not 
be at all ashamed of it, Killy.” 

My Motuku, jirocecdiiig.—“ Weie 
much more inviting than any you 
mention, Austin.” 

Tin: Caim ain. —“ True.” 

Mu SijifiLLS.—“ Certainly. No¬ 
thing like them now-a-days! ” 

My Moth lilt.—“ ‘ ,SuyA she to hr 
Nfiflhbour, What ? ' ” 

Tiiii Cai’TVIN.—“ ‘ The Unhnown, 
or the Northern (Jailer;/ '— ” 

M: .Sfirii.LS. ‘ The.re is a Secret; 
Find it Out! ’ ” 

Fisistuatos, pushed to the verge, 
of human endurance, and upset ing 
tongs, poker, and firc-shovcl,—“ AVhai 
nonsense you arc talking, all of you ! 
For Jicavon’s sake, consider what 
an important matter we arc called 
upon to decide. It i.s not now the 
titles of those very respectable works 
which i-ssued from the Minerva Prei=s 
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that I ask you to remember—it is to 
invent a title for mine—My Novel! ’ 

AIu Gaxton, clappiiiff his hands 
gently.—“ Excellent—capital! No¬ 
thing can be better; .simple, natural, 
pertinent, concise—” 

I’lsisTuATL’s.—“ What i.s it, sir— 
wh.it is it! I lave yon really thought, 
of .a title to Aly Novel ? " 

Mu Caxto.n. —“ Yon have hit it 
yourself—‘My Novel.’ It is your 
Novel--people will know it i.s a our 
Novel. Turn and twi.st the English 
language as you will— be as allegorical 
a.s Hebrew, Greek, Eoman —Fubull.'it 
or Vuritau—still, after all, it is your 
Novel, and nothing mor>', nor less 
th.in jour Nov el.” 

Fisi.s'iu-vri'.s, thought fiillv', and 
sounding the words v.iriou.s waj^s.— 
“‘.MyNovel’—urn —uiu! ‘Mj'Novel!’ 
rather bald—and curt, eh? ” 

Mu Caxton.— “Ad<l what you .say 
YOU iutemi it to depict—A'.arieties in 
English Life.” 

AIy Motiieu.—“ ‘A/i/ Noi'el; or, 
I'arietics in English Life '— I don’t 
think it .sounds aiiiLss. What say 
you, Koland? Would it attract you 
ill ii catalogue ? ” 

My Uncle hesitates, wlieu Air 
Caxton exclaims impej-iouslj’— 

‘‘ The thing i.s settled 1 Don’t dis¬ 
turb Camarina.” 

,S<nJiM,s.—“ If it be not too great 
a libertj', pray who or what is Cama¬ 
rina ‘r* ” 

Mu Caxion.C amarina, Air 
Squills, was a lake, apt to bo low, and 
then liable to be mudily ; and ‘ Don’t 
disturb Camarina’ was a Grqpk pro- 
v'erb derived from ah Oracle of Apol¬ 
lo; and from that Greek proverb, no 
doubt, comes the origin of the in¬ 
junction, ‘ Qniela «o« ynovere,' which 
became the favourite maxim of Sir 
llobcrt Walpole and Parson Dale. 
The Greek line, Air SqHill.s,*(hore my 
father’s memory began to warm,) is 
preserv'od by STiirii.VNirs IJyzan- 
TiNr.s, de f.'rhibus — 

‘ Ml/ Kit'd Kciftii/jii'av, (ikIviitos yitg 

I t/iC 1110)11.’ 

Zenohiu.s cxjilaiiis it in his Proverbs; 
Suiha.s repeats ZKNOi»ir.s; Lucian 
alludes to it; .''O doe.s A'’iut;i/. in the 
Third I’ookofthc /Enkid; and Simls 
Itai.k'Cs imitates Virgil— 

‘ Et cui non licitum futia Camarina moveri.’ 
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Parson Dale, as a clergyman and a 
scholar, Jiad, no doubt, these authori- 
tle>i «it his lingers’ end. And 1 won¬ 
der ho (lid not (juotc them,” (juoth my 
father; “ but, to be sure, ho isrein'c- 
sentod as a mild man, and .so might 
not wish to humble the Squire over 
much in the presence of his family. 
Meanwhile, My Novel is My Novel; 
and now that that matter is settled, 
])erhapa tlic tongs, poker, and shovel 
may bo picked np, the children may go 
tobed,Blanchc am] Kitty may .speculate 
apart upon the future dignities of the 
Ncogilos, taking care, nevcrthcles.s, to 
finish tlic new pinbeforos he re(piircs 
for the present; Roland may ca.st up 
his account-book, Mr Siiuills have hi.s 
brandy and water, and all the world 
be c^ornfortablc, each in his own way. 
Blanche, come away from the .screen, 
get me uiy slippers, Jind h'avci Pisis- 
tratiiiS to himself. KiVet KdgApivnv 
—don’t disturb Camarina. You scq, 
iny dear,” added my father kindly, 
as, after settling himself into his slip- 
])ers, he detained liianchc’s hand in 
his own—“you see, fliy dear, every 
house has its Camarina. ^^lan, who 
is a lazy animal, is quite content to 


lot it alone; but woman, being the 
more active, bustling, curious creature, 
is always for giving it a sly stir.” 

liLANCJiK., with female dignity.—“I 
n.ssure you, that if L’isistratus had not 
called me, I should not have— ” 

Mk Cam'dx, interrupting her, 
■without lifting his C 3 '^cs from the book 
he has already taken.—“ (Jertainly 
yon would not. I am now in the 
jnidst of the great Puseyite (Jontro- 
\ ersy. M»/ kIvu Kapapwav —don’t dis¬ 
turb Camarina.” 

A dead silence for half an hour, 
at the end of which 
PhsisTRATrs, from behind the 
screen.—“ Jilanchc, my dear, 1 want 
to consult you.” 

Blanche does not stir. 

Pjsi&TUATiis.—“Blanche, I say.” 
Blanclu! glance.s in triumph towards 
Mr (Jaxton. 

jMu Cax ton, laying down his theo¬ 
logical tract, and rubbing hi.s spec¬ 
tacles mournfidly. — “I hear him, 
child; 1 hear him. 1 retract my vin¬ 
dication of Man. Oracles w'arii in vain: 
so long as there is a woman on the 
other side of the screen,—it is all up 
with Camarina! ” 


cinr-TER ri. 


it is greatly to be regretted that 
Mr Stirn was not j)ivsent at the 
Parson’s Discourse -but’that valu¬ 
able functionary was far otherwise 
engaged—indeed, during the summer 
months he was rajely seen at the 
afternoon service. Not that he cared 
for being preached at—not he : IMr 
Stirn would have sna])ped his finger 
at the thunders of the Vatican. But 
the fact was, that Mr Stirn clio.^e to 
do a great deal of gratuitous bii.si- 
ness upon the day of rest. Tlie 
Squire ‘aliOAved all ])ersons, who 
chose, to walk about the park on a 
Sunday ; and many came from a dis- 
. tance to stroll the lake, or recline 
under the elms. Thes(i visitors were 
' objects of great su.s]iicion, nay, of 
positive annoyance, to Mr Stirn— 
and, indeed, not altogctlier without 
rejison, for we lOiiglish have a natural 
love of liberty, which we are (iven 
more apt to display iu tlie grounds of 
otlu'r j)eople than in those whicli wo 
cultivate ourselves. Sometimes, to 


his inexpre«ssible and fierce satisfac¬ 
tion, Mr Stirn fell upon a knot of 
boys pelting the swans; sometimes 
ho mis.sed a young sapling, and found 
it in felonious hands, converted into 
a walking-stick ; .sometimes he caught 
a liniking fellow scrambling up the 
ha-ha i to gather a nosegay for his 
sweetheart from one of poor Mrs 
Iluz(!ldeau’3 ]ie.t ])arterres; not iiii- 
Irefiuently, indeed, wlien all the 
family' were fairly at church, .some 
curious impertinents forced or sneaked 
tlie.ir way iuto the gardens, in order 
to ])eep in at the windows. For 
tlu'se, and vaiioiis other oflfenccs of 
like magnitude, Mr Stirn had long, 
but vainly, sought to induce the 
S(inire to witlidraw a permission so 
villaiiousi}’ abused. But though there 
were times when Mr ilazcldeau 
grunted and growled, and swore 
“ that he would slnit up the park, 
and fill it (illegally) with man-traps 
and spriiig-gnn.s,” ids anger always 
evaporated iu words. The park was 
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still oppii to all the world on a Sun¬ 
day ; and tliat blessed day wa.s there¬ 
fore coiivertoil into a day »)f travail 
and wrath to IVlr Stirii. lint it was 
from the last chime of tlie afternoon 
service bell until dusk that the spirit 
of this vigilant functionary wa.s most 
perturbed ; for, amidst the flocks 
that feathered from the little ham¬ 
lets round to the voice of the I’astor, 
there were alwaj's some .stray sheep, 
or rather climbing desultory va^^a- 
bond floats, who struck olf in all per¬ 
verse directions, as if for the s])eeial 
ptirpose of distracting the energetic 
■vvatehfnlness of Mr Stirn. A.s soon as 
churcli was over, if the ilay were 
fine, the whole park became a scene 
animated with red cloaks, or lively 
shawls, Sunday waistcoats, and hats 
stuck full of w ild-llowcrs - which 
last Mr Stirn often stoutly maintained 
to be Mrs Ilazeldean’s newest gera¬ 
niums. Now', on this Sunday espe¬ 
cially, there was an imperative call 
upon an extra exertion of vigilance 
on the part of the siiperiutendeut— 
he, had not only to detect ordinary 
depredators and trespassers; but, 
fir'll, to discover llie antbors of tlic 
consfiiracy against the Stocks; and 
secondly, to “ make an example.” 

He had begun bis rounds, there¬ 
fore, from the early niorniug; and 
jiU't as the afternoon bell was sound¬ 
ing its final peal, be emerged upon 
the village, green from a hedgerow, 
behind wliich he had been at watcii 
to observe wlio had the mo.st sns- 
piclonsly gathered round the stocks. 
At that moment the place wois de¬ 
serted. At a ilistanee, the superin¬ 
tendent saw^ the fast disappearing 
forms of some belated groups basteii- 
ing towards the church ; in front, the 
Stocks stood staring at him mourn¬ 
fully from its four great eyes, which 
had bc'PTi cleansed from tlic mnd, but 
still looked bleared and stained with 
the 1 larka of the recent outiage. 
Here Mr .Stirn paused, took off his 
bat, and wiped his brow'S. 

“If I had sum un, to watch lioio,” 
thought he, “ wliile I take.s a turn 
by the water-side, prap.s suinmat 
might come out; jirap.s tliem as did 
it ben’t gone, tochnrcli, but will come 
sneaking round to look on their 
willany! as they says murderers are 
always led back to the place where 


they ha’ left the body. But in this 
here willago there ben’t a man, 
woman, nor cliild, a.s has^iny consarn 
for Squire or Pari.sli,- barring my¬ 
self.” It was jn.st as he arrived at 
that nilsanthro])ical conclusion that 
Air Stirn beheld Beonard Fairfield 
walking vciy fa.st from his own home. 
The siipeiinteiident clajiped on his 
hat, ami stuck his righi arm akimbo. 
“ Iloilo, 5 'ou sir,” said he, as Lenny 
now came in hearing, “ where be ym 
going at that rateiV ” 

“ Please, sir, 1 be going (o churcli.” 

“Stop, sir—stop. Master Lenny. 
(Joing to chuich !--w'hy, the hell’s 
done; and you knows the Pai.son is 
very angiy at them ns conu's in 
iate, disturbing (he congregation. 
You can’t go to chuicli now !” 

“ P!c.i,se, sir ”-~ 

“J says you can’t go to clnircli 
now. You must learn to think a little 
of others, lad. You sees how I sw'cats 
to serve the Squire! and you must 
.serve him too. ^Vhy, your mother’s 
got the house and iireinishes almost 
rent free: you ought to have a grate¬ 
ful hear4ll.<<’'Onard Fairfield, and feel 
for his honour I Poor man ! his heart 
Is w'ellnigh brnk, I am sure, with the 
goings on.” 

Leonard opened his innocent blue 
eyes, while Mr Stirn dolorously wiped 
his owm. 

“ Look at that ere dumb cretur,” 
said Stirn suddenl}'-, poiiUing to the 
Stocks—“ look at it.. If H could .speak, 
what w'Oidd it say, Leonard Fair- 
field ? Answer me that!—‘ Jhimn the 
Stocks, indeed ! ”’ ^ 

“ It w'as ver)’* bad in theiti to 
write such naughty words,” said 
Lenny gravely. “Mother wa.s quite 
shocked when she heard of it, this 
morning.” 

Alit SriRN.—“ r dare she was, con¬ 
sidering what she, pay.s for the jire- 
mishes: (in.sinnatHigly,) you does not 
know who did it—cli, Lenny? ” 

Lkxnv.—“ No, sir; indeed I doe.4 
not! ” 

Atii SnuN.—“ Well, you see, you 
can't go to c.liurch — pravers half 
over by this time. You recoihix that I 
put them stocks under your ‘ spoiisi- 
i)inty,’and scii liiew'a^'you’.s doneyour 
duty^ by ’em. I've half a mind to,”— 

Mr Stirn cast his eyes on the eyes 
of the Slocks. 
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“riease, sir,” began Lenny again, 
rather friglitenc<1. 

“ No, I won’t i)lease; it ben’t pleas¬ 
ing at all. lint I forgives you this 
time, only keep a sharp look-out, lad, 
ill future. Now you just stay here— 
no, there,—under the hedge, and 
you watches if any persons come to 
loiter about or looks at the Stocks, 
or laughs to hisself, wliile I go my 
rounds. I shall be bad: cither afore 
dlurch Is over or Just arter ; so yon 
stay till I comes, and give me your 
rejiort. IJc sliarp, boy, or it will be 
worse for you and your mother: 1 can 
let the prcmishe.s for four pounds a 
year more, to-morrow.” 

Concluding iNitli that .somewhat 
menacing and very .significant j'cmark, 
and not staying for an answer, ISIr 
Stirn waved liis hand, and walked oil’. 

Poor Lenny remained by the Stocks, 
very much dejected, and greatly di.s- 
likiiig the neighbourhood to Ailiich he 
w.as consigned. At length ho slowly 
crept off to the hedge, and sate him¬ 
self down in the place of espionage 
pointed out to him. Nowy philoso- 
])hers tell iis that what|p called 
the jHiint of honour is a barbarous 
feudal prejudice. Among.st the liiglier 
classes, wherein those feudal preju¬ 
dices m.ay be supposed to prevail, 
Lenny PairlieUl’s occupation would 
not have been considered peeuli.irly 
liononrahie; neither would it have 
seemed so to the more tnrbnlent 
spirits among-the humbler orders, who 
have a point of honour of their own, 
which consists in the adherence to 
each otl;er in doliance of all law'ful 
autliorit}'. Rut t«y Lenny Fail field, 
brought up much apart fiom other 
boy.s, and with a profound and 
grateful reverence for the Squire in¬ 
stilled into all his habits of thought, 
notions of honour bounded themselves 
to simple “honesty and straightfor¬ 
ward truth ; and as he chcri.-3lied an 
uiiqnostibning awe of order and 
constitntionul authority, so it did not 
appear to him that there was any¬ 
thing derogatory and debasing in 
being thus set to wateli for an 
offender. On the contrary, as he began 
to reconcile himself to the loss of the 
church service, and to enjoy the cool 
of the summer shade, and the occa¬ 
sional chirp of the birds, ho got to 
look on the bright side of the com¬ 


mission to which he was deputed. In 
youth, at least, everything has its 
bright side—even the appointment of 
Protector to the Parish Stocks. For 
the Stocks, themselves, Jjcoiiard hud 
no aflbctioii, it is true; but be had 
no sympathy wdlh their aggressor.s, 
and he could w'cll conceive that the 
Sipiire would he very much hurt at 
till! revolutionaiy event of the night. 
“ So,” tliought poor Leonard in his 
.simple heart—“so if t can serve his 
honour, by keeping off' mischicvoii.s 
boys, or letting him know who did 
tile thing, I'm .sure it would h.T a 
proud day for mother.” Then lie 
began to consider that, howo^'er uii- 
graciouslj' JMr Stirn had bestowed on 
liim the ap|ioin(menl, still it w'as a 
compliment to him—show'cd trust and 
(onUdence in him, picked him out 
from his contemporaries as the sober 
moral jiatlern boy ; and Lenny had a 
great (leal of pride in him, especially 
in matters of repute and character. 

All these ihiiig.s considered, I saj’, 
Leonard Fairfield reclined in his lurk¬ 
ing-place, if not with positive delight 
ami intoxicating rapture, at least 
with tolerable eoiilent and some com¬ 
placency. 

IMr Stirn might have been gone a 
quarter of an hour, wdien a boy came 
tlirough a little gate in the park, just 
opposite to Lenny’s retreat in the 
liedge, and, ai if fatigued with w'alk- 
ing, or opprcs.scd b}' the heat of the 
day, paused on the green for a moment 
or so, and tlieii advanced under the 
shade of the great tree which over¬ 
hung the Stocks. 

Lenny pricked up his cars, and 
peeped out jealously. 

lie had never seen the boy before: 
it w as a strange face to him. 

Leonard Fairfield was not fond of 
strangers ; moreover, he had a vague 
belief that strangers were at the bot¬ 
tom of that desecration of the Stocks. 
The boy, then, was astrangor; but what 
W’a.s his rank V Was he of that grade 
in society in which the naturalufienccs 
arc or arc not consonant to, or harmoni¬ 
ous with, outrages upon Stocks? On 
that Lenny Fairfield did not feel quite 
assured. According to all the experience 
of the villager, the boy was not dressed 
like a young geiitlenian. Leonard’s 
iiotious of such aristocratic costume 
were naturally fashioned upon the 
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model of Frank Hazeldean. They 
represented to him a dazzling vision 
of snow-white trousers, and beautiful 
blue coats, and incomparable cravats. 
Now the dress of this stranger, though 
not that of a peasant nor of a farmer, 
»iid not in any way corrospoud with 
Lenny’s notions of the costume of a 
young gentleman: it looked to him 
liighly disreputable; the coat was 
covered with mud, and the liat was 
all manner of shapes, with a gap hc- 
tween the side and crown. 

J^einiy was puzzled, till it suddenly 
ocouiTed to him that (lie gate through 
which the boy had passed w.as iii tlie^ 
direct path across the p.irk from a 
small town, tin; iiihabitaiits of which 
were Ir very l)ad odour at the Hall— 
they had immemorially furuished the 
ino.st daring jioachers to the jirescrves, 
the most troublesome trespassers on the 
]):irk, the most uiipnnci])led orchard- 
robbers, and the most disputatious 
assertors of various prolilcmatical 
lights of way, which, according to the 
Town, were jmblic, and, according to 
the Hall, had been private since the 
Con(|uest. It w.as true that the same 
p itli led also diri'ctly from the Srpiire's 
liuiise, blit it was not probable that 
the wi'aror of attire so equivocal had 
been vi.^iting there. All things con¬ 
sidered, Lenny had no doubt in bis 
mind but that the stranger was a 
shopboy or ’prentice from tlie town of 
Tliorudykc ; and the notorious repute 
of tliat town, coupled with this pre¬ 
sumption, made it probable that J^enny 
iiow saw before liim one of the mid¬ 
night dosocrators of the Stocks. As if 
to confirm the suspicion, which passed 
through Lenny’s mind with a rapidity 
wholly disproportionate to the num¬ 
ber of lines it costs me to convey it, 
the boy, now standing right before the 
Stocks, bent down and rend that pithy 
anathema with which it was defaced. 
And having read it, he repeated it 
aloud, and Lenny actually saw him 
iiiuile- ouch a smile!—so disagreeable 
and sinister! J.enny had never be¬ 
fore seen the smile Sardonic. 

lint what were Lenny’s pious horror 
and dismay when this ominous stran¬ 
ger fairly seated himself on the Stocks, 
rested his heels profirncly on the lids 
of two of Ac four round eyes, and, 
taking out a pencil and a pocket-book, 
began to write. Was this audacious 
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Unknown taking an inventory of the 
church and the Ilall fur tho purposes 
of conllagratiou ? Ho looked at one, 
and at the other, with a‘Strange, fixed 
stare as he wrote—not keeping- Ills 
eyes on tho paper, as Lenny liad been 
taught to do when he sate down to his 
copy-book. 'I'lie fact is, that Haiulal 
i.eslie was tired ami faint, andhefoL 
the shock of his fall the more, after the 
few paces he had walked, so that 
lie was gl.id to rest himself a few mo¬ 
ments ; and he tlook that opportunity 
to wiito a lino to Frank, to o.vcnso 
himself for not calling again, iutend- 
ing to tear the loaf on which ho wrote 
out of his pocket-book, and leav^ it 
at the lirst cottage ho passed, with in¬ 
structions to take it to the Hall, 

While Uambil was thus iiuiocently 
engaged, Lenny cimeup to iiiin, with 
the firm and measured pace of one 
who has resolved, cost what it may, 
to do his duty. And as Lenny, though 
brave, w'as nut ferocious, so the anger 
he felt, and the susphions he enter¬ 
tained, only cxhibiteil themselves in 
the Ibllow'iiig solemn appeal to the 
oflender’s s*nse of proi)rieiy,— 

“ Hen’t you ashamed of yoiirsolfV 
Sitting on the Sijuire’s new' Stocks! 
Do get up, and go along with yon !’’ 

I’andal turned round sliarplyj and 
thoiigli, at any other moment, he 
w'Oiild have had sense enough to ex¬ 
tricate himself very easily from his 
false position, 3 'et, Nemo vwrlalium, 
&.O. No one is alw'.aj'S wise. And 
Uaiuhil was in an exceedingly bad 
liiiinoiu'. The afi'.ibilit}' towards his 
inferiors, for which 1 lately praised 
liim, w as entirely lost in the contempt 
for impertinent snobs natural to an 
insulted Ftonian. 

Therefore, eyeing Lenny with great 
disdain, llandal answered briefly,— 

“ You arc an insolent 3 'ouug black¬ 
guard.” * 

So curt a rejoinder made Lenny’s 
blood fly to his face, rersuaded be¬ 
fore that the intruder was some law¬ 
less apprentice or shop lad, he was now 
more conlirmed in that judgment, not 
only by language so uncivil, but bj- 
the truculent glance which accom- 
])auicd it, and which certainly did not 
derive any imposing dignity from the 
mutilated, rakish, hang-dog, ruinous 
hat, iindci- which it shot its sullen and 
menacing lire. 
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Of all the various articles of 
which our male attire is composed, 
there is periiaps not one which has so 
much character and expression as the 
top-covering. A neat, well-brushed, 
short-napped, gentlemanlike hat, put 
on with a certain air, gives a distinc¬ 
tion and respectability to the whole 
exterior 5 whereas a broken, scpiashed, 
higgledy-j)iggledy sort of a hat, such 
as Kandal Leslie had on, would go far 
towards transforming the stateliest 
gentleman that ever walked down 8 t 
James’s Street into the ideal of a 
rutlianly scamp. 

Now, it is well known that there is 
notjiing more antipathetic to your 
peasiint-boy than a slioji-boy. Nven 
on grand political occasions, the rural 
working-class can rarely be coaxed 
info sympathy with the trading town- 
class. Your true English peasant is 
always an aristocrat. Moreover, and 
irrespectively of this immemorial 
grudge of class, there is something 
peculiarly hostile in the relationship 
between boy and boy when their backs 
are once up, and they are alone on a 
quiet 1 it of green. Something of the 


game-cock feeling—something that 
tends to keep alive, in the population of 
this island, (otherwise so lamb-like 
and peaceful,) the martial propensity to 
donble the thumb tightly over the four 
fingers, and make wliat is called “ a 
fit-t of it.” Dangerous symptoms of 
these mingled and aggressive sent' - 
ments were visible in Lenny Fair- 
lieUl at the words and the look ot the 
uni)repossessing stranger. And the 
stranger seemed aware of them ; for 
his pale face grew move pale, and 
his sullen eye more fixed and more 
vigilant. 

“ You get off them Stocks,” said 
ijonny,disdaining to reply to tliecoarse 
expressions bestowed on him; and, 
suiting the action to the word, ho 
gave, the intruder what he meant for 
a siiove, but which Kandal took for 
a blow. The Etonian sprang np, and 
the (piickness of his movement, aided 
blit by a slight touch of his hand, 
made Lenny lose his balance, and sent 
him neck-and-crop over tlic Stocks. 
Burning with rage, the young villager 
rose alertly, and, flying at Kandal, 
struck out right and left. 


CHAPTER ni. 


Aid mo, O ye Nino I whom the in¬ 
comparable Persins satirised his con¬ 
temporaries for invoking, and then, 
all of a sudden, invoked on his own 
behalf—aid mo to describe that 
famous battle by the Slocks, and in 
defence of the Stocks, which was 
wagediby the two repre..sent,itives of 
Saxon and Norman England. Here, 
sober support of law ami duty and de¬ 
legated trust —pro aris et foris; there, 
haughty invasion, and bellicose s[)irit 
of knighthood, and that respect for 
name and person, which ne call ho¬ 
nour. Here, too, liardy physical force 
—there, skilful - discipline. Here— 
The Nine are as deaf ns a post, and as 
cold as a stone! riague take the 
jades 1 —I can do better without them. 

Kandal w'as a year older than 
Lenn)', but he was not so tall nor so 
strong, nor even so active; and after 
tho first blind rush, when the two 
boys paused, and drew back to 
breatlic, Lenny, eyeing the slight form 
and hueless cheek of his ojiponent, 
and seeing blood trickling from Ran¬ 


dal’s lip, was seized with an instan¬ 
taneous and generous remorse. “ It 
was not fair,” he thought, “ to fight 
one whom he could beat so easily'." 
So, retreating still farther, and letting 
his arms fall to his shle, he said 
mildly—“ 'L'herc, let’s have no more 
of it; but go home and bo good." 

liaiulal Leslie had no remarkable 
degree of that constitutional quality 
called physical courage; but he had 
all those moral qualities wliieh supply 
its place. lie was proud—he was 
vindictive—he had high self-esteem— 
he had the destructive organ more 
than the combative;—what had once 
provoked his wrath it became his in¬ 
stinct to sweep away. Therefore, 
though all his nerves were quivering, 
and hot tears’ were in his eyes, he 
approached Lenny with tho sternness 
of a gladiator, and said between his 
teeth, which he set hard, choking 
back the sob of rage and pain— 
“You have struck me—ami yon 
shall not stir from this ground—till 
I have made you repent it. Put up 
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your hands—I will not strike yon so 
—defend yourself.” 

Lenny mechanically obeyed; and 
he had good need of the admonition : 
for if before he had had the advan¬ 
tage, now that Kandal had recovered 
the surprise to his nerves, the battle 
wa.«* not to the strong. 

Though Leslie had not been a fight¬ 
ing boy at Eton, still his temper had 
involved him i>i some conflicts when 
he was in the lower forms, and 
he ha<l learned something of the art 
as well as the practice in pugilism~ 
an excellent thing, too, I am barba¬ 
rous enough to believe, and which I 
hope will never (juite die out of our 
public schools. Ah, many a young 
duke has been a belter fellow for life 
from a fair set-to with a trader’s son ; 
and many a trader’s son has learn(‘d 
to look a lord more manfully in the 
face on the hustings, from the recob 
lection of the sound thrashing he 
once gave to some little Lord Leopold 
Dawdle. 

So Randal now brought his expe¬ 
rience and art to bear: ymt aside 
those heav}' roundabout blows, and 
darted in his own, quick aj)d sharp — 
supplying the due momentum of pugi¬ 
listic mechanics to the natural feeble¬ 


ness of his arm. Ay, and the arm, 
too, was no longer so feeble: so strange 
is the strength that cornel from pas¬ 
sion and pluck 1 

Poor Lenny, who had never fought 
before, was bewildered; his sensa¬ 
tions grew' so entangled that he conld 
never recall them di.stinctly: ho had 
a dim reminiscence of some brcathles'i 
impotent rush—of a sudden blindness 
followed by quick flashes of intolerable 
light—of a. deadly faititnoss, from 
which he was roused hy sharp pangs 
—here—there—everywhere", and then 
all he could reme.mber wms, that he 
was lying on the ground, huddled up 
and panting hard, w'hile his adversary 
bout over liiin with a. countenance as 
dark and livid as l^ara himself might 
have bent over tin*, fallen Otho. For 
Ramlal Leslie was not one w'ho, by 
impulse and uature, subscribed to the 
noble Plnglish maxim—“ Never hit a 
foe when he is down ; ” and it cost 
him a strong if brief .self-struggle, not 
to set his heel on that prostrate form. 
It was the mind, not the heart, that 
subdued the savage within him, as, 
muttering something inwardly—cor- 
tainl}' not Christian forgiveness—the 
victor turned gloomily away. 


CHAITICR IV. 


Just at that precise moment, who 
should appear but Mr Stirn ! For, in 
fact, being extremely anxious to get 
Tamny into di.-giacc, he had liojicd 
that he should have fennd the young 
villager had shirked the commission 
inlrmsted to him; and the Right-hand 
Man had slily come back, to .see if that 
amiable cxjicctation w’ere realised. 
He now beheld Lenny rising wdth some 
diftienlty—still panting hard—and 
with hysterical .sounds akin to what Is 
vulgarly called blubbering—his fine 
new vvaistcoat sprinkled with his own 
blood, which flowed from his nose— 
nose that seemed to Lenny Fairfield’s 
feelings to be a nose no more, bot a 
sw'ollen, gigantic, mountainous Slaw- 
keubergian excrescence,—in fact, he 
felt all nose! Turniug aghast from 
thisspeetacle, Mr Stirn .surveyed, with 
no more respect than Lenny liad ma¬ 
nifested, the stranger boy, who had 
again seated himself on the Stocks 


(whether to recover Iii.s breath, or 
whether to .show that his’victory was 
consiiinmatoii, and that he was in his 
rights of po.sse.ssi<m ) “ Hollo,” said 

Mr Stirn, “ what is,all thi3?-«vvhat’s 
the matter, Lenny, you blockhead?” 

“ He trill sit there,” answered 
Lenny, iu broken gasps,^ “ and ho 
has boat, me because I would not 
let him; but T doesn’t mind that,” 
added the villager, trying hard to sup¬ 
press his fears, “ and I'm ready again 
for him--that f am!” . 

“ And what do you do, lolloping 
there on them blessed Stocky?” 

“ Looking at the landscape: out 
of rny light, man ! ” 

'rtiis tone instantly inspired Mr 
Stirn with misgivings; it was a tone 
so (lisrcspootfnl to him that he waft 
seized with involuntary rc.spcct: who 
but a gentleman could speak so to 
Mr Stirn ? 

“And may I ask who you be?’* 
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said Stirn, faltcringly, and half 
hiclincd to touch his hat. ‘‘What’s 
your name* pray, and what's your 
biziiess?” 

“My name is Kaudal Leslie, and 
my business was to visit your master’s 
family—that is, if you are, as I guess 
from your manner, Mr Ilazeldcan’s 
plouglimati!” 

So saj'iiig, Jlandal rose; and, mov¬ 
ing on a few paces, turned, and throw¬ 
ing half-a-crown on tlio road, said to 
Lenny,—“ Let that pay yon for your 
bruisos, and remember another time 
how you speak to a gentleman. As 
for you, fellow,”—and he ^minted his 
scornful hand towards Mr Stirn, who, 
Avith his mouth open, and his hat 


now fiiirly off, stood bowing to the 
earth—“ tis for you, give my compli¬ 
ments to Mr Ilazeldcan, and say 
that, Avhen he does us the lionour to 
visit us at Kood Hall, I trust that the 
manners of our villagers will make 
him ashamed of Ilazeldcan.” 

() my poor Squire! Rood Hall 
asliamed of Hazcldeaii! If that mes¬ 
sage had ever been delivered to you, 
you Avould never have looked up 
again 1 

With those bitter words, Randal 
swung himself over the stile that led 
into tlie parson’s glebe, and left 
Lenny Fairfield still feeling bis nose, 
and Mr Stirn still bowing to tlie 
earth. 


CHAPfER A. 


Randal Le.slic had a very long 
Avalk liome : lie was bruised and sore 
from head to foot, and his mind Avas 
still more sore and more bruised tlian 
his body. Rut if Randal Leslie had 
rested himself ill the Squire’s gardens, 
Avithout Avalking backwards, and in¬ 
dulging in speculations suggested bj’^ 
Marat, and warranted by my Lord 
Bacon, he Avould have passed a most 
agreeable evening, and really availed 
himself of the Squire’s wealth by go¬ 
ing homo in the Squire’s carriage. 
Rut because lie chose to take so in¬ 
tellectual a view of jiropcrty, he 
J;uniblcd iifto a ditch; because ho 
tumbled into a ditch, he spoiled his 


clothes; because lie spoiled his clotlios, 
he gave up his visit; because he gave 
up his visit, he got into the village 
green, and sate on the Stocks uitli 
a hat tliat gave him tiic air of a fugi¬ 
tive from tiic treadmill; because he 
sate on the Stocks—with that hat, and 
a cross face under it—ho h.ad been 
forced into the most discreditable 
squabble with a clodhopper, and was 
noAV limping home, at Avar Avith gods 
and men ;— ergo, (this is a moral that 
Avill bear repetition)— ergo, Avhen you 
Avalk in a rich man’s grounds, lie 
contented to enjoy AAhat is yours, 
namely, the prospect;—I dare say 
you Avill enjoy it more tlian he does. 


CHAPTER VI. 


If, in the simplicity of his heart, and 
'the crudftess of his experience, 
ijenny Fairfield had conceived it pro¬ 
bable that Mr Stirn Avould address to 
him somS words in approbation of his 
gallaat):y, and in' sympathy for his 
Praises, ho soon found himself Avofully 
mistaken. That truly great man, 
worthy prime-minister of Ilazeldean, 
might, perhaps, pardon a dereliction 
from ids orders, if such dereliction 
proved advantageous to the interests 
of the service, or redounded to the 
credit of the chief; but he was inex¬ 
orable to that worst of diplomatic 
offences—an ill-timed, stupid, over- 
TEcalons obedience to orders, which. 


if it established the devotion of the 
employe, got the employer into what 
is popularly called a scrape! And 
though, by those unversed in the in¬ 
tricacies of the human lieart, aud un¬ 
acquainted with the especial hearts of 
prime-ministers and Right-hand men, 
it might have seemed natural that Mr 
Stirn, as he stood still, hat in hand, 
in the middle of tiie road, stung, 
humbled, and exasperated by tlie 
mortification ho had received from 
the lips of Randal Leslie, Avould 
have felt that that }'oung gentleman 
Avas the proper object of his resent¬ 
ment; yet such a breach of ail the 
etiquette of diplomatic life as resent- 
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mcnt towards a superior power was 
the last idea that would have sug¬ 
gested itself to the profound intellect 
of the Premier of Hazcldean. Still, 
as rage like steam must escape some¬ 
where, Mr Stirn, on feeling—as he 
afterwards expressed it to his wife— 
that his “ buzzom was a biirstin,” 
turned with the natural instinct of 
self-preservation to the safety-valve 
provided for the explosion; and the 
vapours within him rushed into vent 
upon l^enny Fairfield. He clappetl 
his hat on his head fiercely, and thus 
relieved his “buzzom.” 

“You young willain! you howda- 
cions wiper! and so all this blessed 
Sabbath afternoon, when you ought to 
have boon in chureli on your marrow 
boiKjs, a-praying for your betters, you 
has been a-fitting with a young gcntlc- 
nian, and a wisitcr to 3'our master, on 
the worry place of the parrklge hinsti- 
tution that yon was to guard and 
pertect; an<l a-bloodying it all over, 
I declares, with your blaggard little 
nose!” Tims saying, and as if to 
mend the matter, Mr Stirn aimed aii 
additional stroke at the offending 
member; but, Lenny mcchanicall}' 
putting up both his arms to defend 
ins face, Mr Stirn struck his knuckles 
against the large bi'ass buttons that 
adorned the cuff of the boy’s coat- 
sleeve—an incident which consider¬ 
ably aggravated his indignation. 
And Lenny, whose spirit was fairly 
roused at what the narrowness of his 
education conceived to bo a signal in¬ 
justice, j)lacing the trunk of the tree 
between Mr Stirn and himself, began 
that task of self-justification which it 
Avas equally impolitic to conceive and 
imprudent to execute, since, in such a 
case, to justify w’as to recriminate. 

“ I Avonder at you. Master Stirn, 
—if mother could hear you! You 
know it was you Avho would not let 
mo go to church; it was you Avho 
told me to—” 

“Fit a young gentleman, and 


break the Sabbath,” said Mr Stirn, 
interrupting him Avith a Avitlicring 
sneer. “ O yea! I told j1)u to dis¬ 
grace his honour the Sqftirc, and me, 
and the parridge, and bring us all 
into trouble. JJut the Squire told me 
to make an example, and L will!” 
With tlioso word.s, quick as lightning 
flashed iqion ^Mr Stirn’s mind the 
luminous idea of setting Lenny in the 
very Stocks Avhich he had too faithfully 
guarded. Eureka! the “ example” 
Avas before liim!' 1 lere, he could gratify 
bis long grudge against tlic pattern 
boy ; here, by such a selection of tho 
very best lad in tlic parish, be 
could strike terror into the Avorst; 
here he could appease the offciicicd 
dignity of Randal Leslie ; here Avas a 
practical apology to the Squire for the 
aflioni put upon his young visitor; 
here, too, there Avas prompt olicdicnco 
to tlie Squire’s OAvii Avish that tho 
Stocks should be provided as soon as 
po.ssiblo Avitli a tenant. Suiting tho 
action to the thought, Mr Stirn made 
a vapid ])lungc at his victim, canght 
him by the skirf of his jacket, and, in 
a few seconds more, the jaAvs of the 
Stocks h<ad opened, and Lenny Fair- 
field Avas thrust therein—a sad spec¬ 
tacle of the reverses of Cortune. 'L'liia 
done, ami Avhilc tho boy was too 
astoundeil, too stupefied by the sud¬ 
denness of the calamity for the resist¬ 
ance he might otherwise have made 
—nay, for more than a fcAv inaudible 
words—Mr Stirn hurried from the spot, 
but not Avitbout first picking up and 
jiockcting the half-croAvn designed for 
Lenu}’’, and Avhicli, so great ha(} been 
his first emotions, he bad hitherto even 
almo.st forgotten, lie then njade Ida 
Avay tOAvai'fls the church, with the in¬ 
tention to place himself close by the 
door, catch the Scpiirc as he came out, 
Avhisper to him what had passed, and 
lead him, Avith the whole congt'cgation 
at his heels, to gaze «pou the sacrifice 
offered up to the joint PCwers of 
Nemesis and Themis. 


CIIAPTISR All. 

Unaffectedly I say it—upon the Lenny Fairfield, as he sate alone In 
honour of a gentleman, and the repn- that place of penance. lie felt no 
tation of an author, unaffectedly I more the physical pain'of his bruises; 
say it—no AA^ords of mine can do jus- the anguish of his mind stifled and 
tice to the sensations experienced by overbore all corporeal suffering—an 
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anguish as great as the childish breast 
is capable of holding. For lirst and 
deepest oP'all, and earliest ftdt, was 
the burning ^ense of injustice. lie 
had, it might be with erring judg¬ 
ment, but with all honesty, earnest¬ 
ness, and zeal, executed the counnis- 
sion intrusted to him; he had stood 
forth manfully in discharge of his 
duty; he had fought for it, sulfered 
for it, bled for it. This was his re¬ 
ward ! Now, in Lenny’s mind there 
was pre-eminently that quality which 
distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon race— 
the sense of justice. It was perhaps 
the strongest principle in his moral 
constitution ; and the principle had 
never lost its vii-gin bloom and fresh¬ 
ness by any of the minor acts of 
oppression and iniquity which hoy.s 
of higher birth often suffer irom 
harsh parents, or in tyrannical 
schools. So that it was for the lirst 
time that that iron entered into his 
soul, and with it came its attendant 
feeling—the wrathful galling sense of 
impotence, lie had^ been wronged, 
and he had no ineans'to right himself. 
Then came another sensation, if iiot so 
deep, yet more smarting and enven¬ 
omed for the time —shame! lie, the 
good boy of all good boy.s—he, the 
pattern of the school, and the pride of 
the parson—he, whom the S<jiiire, in 
sight of all his contemporaries, had 
often singled out to slaji on the back, 
and the grand Squire’s lady to pat on 
the head, with a smiling gratulatiou 


on his young and fair repute—he, who 
had already learned so dearly to piizo 
the sweets of an iionourablo name— 
he, to be made, as it were, in the 
twinkling of an eye, a mark for oppro¬ 
brium, a butt of scorn, a jeer, and a 
byeword I The streams of his life 
Averc poisoned at the fountain. And 
then came a tenderer thought of ids 
mother! of the shock this would be to 
her—she who had already begiiu to 
look up to him as her stay aufl 
support: he bowed his head, and 
the tears, long suppressed, rolled 
down. 

Then he wrestled and struggled, 
and strove to wrench his limbs from 
that hateful bondage;—for he heard 
steps apjiroaching. And he began to 
picture to himself the. arrival of all the 
villagers from church, the sad gaze of 
the r.irsoii, the beat brow' of the 
.S(]uirc, the idle ill-suppressed titter of 
all the boys, jealous of his unblottcd 
character — character of which the 
original whiteness could never, never 
be lestorcd! He would always be 
the boy who had sate in tlie Stocks ! 
And tlio words uttered by the Squire 
came back on his soul, like the voice 
of conscience in the ears of some 
doomed Macbeth. “A sad disgrace, 
Lenny—you’ll never be in such a 
ijuaudary.” “ Quauilary,” the word 
w'os unfainiliar to him ; it must mean 
.something awfully discreditable. The 
poor boy could have prayed for the 
earth to swallow him. 


CHAPTBR Vlll- 


“ Kettles and frying-pans ! what 
has us here ?” cried the tinker. 

Thk time Mr Sprott w'as Avithout 
his donkey ; for, it being Sunday, it 
is to be presumed that the donkey 
was enjoy***!? ***** Sabbath m tlio 
Common. Tli» tinker was in his 
Sunday’^best, clean and smart, about 
to take his lounge in the park. 

Leiiny Fairfield made no answer to 
the appeal. 

“ You in the wood, my baby 1 
Well, that’s the last sight I should 
ha’ thought to see. But wo all lives 
to larn,” added the tinker senten- 
tiously. “ Who gave you them leg- 
gins ? Can’t you speak, lad ?” 

« Nick Stim." 


“ Nick 8tirn ! Ay, I’d ha’ ta’en my 
davy on that: and cos vy ?” 

“ ’Cause I did as he told me, and 
fought a boy as was trespassing on 
these very Stock.s; and he beat me— 
but I don’t care for that; and that boy 
was a young gentleman, and going to 
visit the Squire.; and so Nick Stinx—” 
Lenny stopped short, choked by rage 
aixd linmiliation. 

“ Augh,” said the tinker, staring, 
“ you fit with a young gentleman, did 
you ? Sorry to hear yon confess that, 
iny lad ! Sit there, and be thankful 
you ha’ got off so cheap. ’Tis salt 
and battery to fit with your betters, 
and a Lunnon justice o’ peace would 
have given you two months o’ the 
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treadmill. But vy should you fit cos 
ho trespassed on the Stocks ? It beu’t 
your natural side for fitting, I takes it.” 

Lenny niurmnre<l something not 
very distinguishable about serving iho 
Stiniro, and doing as he was bid. 

“ Oh, I sees, Lenny,” interrupted 
the tinker, in a tone of great con¬ 
tempt, “ you be one o’ those who 
would rayther ’nnt with the, ounds 
than rim with the ’are! You be’s 
tlic good pattern boy, and would 
peach agin your own border to curry 
favour with the grand folks, h'ie, 
lad! you bo sarved right: stick by 
your border, then you’JI be ’spocted 
when 3'ou gets into trouble, and not 
be ’varsally ’e.-ijiised —as you’llbe artcr 
church-tinic! Veil, 1 can’t be seen 
’sorting with you, nov.- you are in this 
here lirogolary fix ; it might hurt my 
cracter, botli with them as built the 
Stocks, and them as wants to pull ’em 
ilown. Old kettles to mend! Vy, 
you makes me. forgit the Sabbath. 
Sarvent, my lad, and wish you well 
out of it; ’specks to your mother, and 
say n e can deal for the pan and shovel 
all the same for your misfortin.” 


The tinker went his way. Lenny’s 
eye followed him with the siillenness 
of despair. The tinker, flke all the 
tribe of human comforfers, had only 
watered the brambles to invigorate 
the prick of the thorns. Yea, if 
J^enny had been caught breaking the 
Stocks, some at least would haveiiitietl 
him; but to be incarcerated for dr- 
fending them, you might as well have 
expected that the widous and orphans 
of the Beign ofi Terror would liave 
pitied Dr Guillotiii when ho slid 
through the grooves of hi.s own deadly 
macliiric. And even the tinker, itiner¬ 
ant, raganiiifiin vagationd as he was, 
felt a.sliamcd to he foimd witli tlic 
pattern boyl J„cnny’s head sank 
again on his breast, heavily as if 
it bad been of lead. Some few minutes 
thus pa.ssed, ulieii the uiihapjiy pri¬ 
soner became a’waie of the presence 
of another .spectator to his shame: he 
heard no step, but lie saw a shadow 
thrown over the .sward. He held his 
breath, and would not look up, with 
some vague iilej that if he nTused to 
.see ho miglitjscape being seen. 


ClIArTKK, IX. 


Per P>acco P' said Dr lliccabocca, 
putting his hand on Lenny’s shoulder, 
and bending down tolookihto his face 
— PmerAf! my 3’oung friend, do 
you sit here from choice or necessity ? ” 

Lenny sliglitly shuddered, and 
winced nmler the toncli of one wliom 
lie had hitlierto regarded with a sort 
of superstitious abhorrence. 

“ I fear,” re.siimcd Jticcaboeca, after 
waiting in vain for an answer to lii.s 
question, “ tliat, thougli the situation 
is eliarming, you did not select it your¬ 
self. AVliat is this?”—and tho irony 
of the tone vanished—“ what is this, 
my poor boy? You have been bleed¬ 
ing, and 1 see that those tears winch 
you try to check come from a deep 
V oil. Tell me, povero fanciulh »?io, 
(the sweet Italian vowels, though 
Tjcnny did not understand them, 
somuied softly and soothingly,)— tell 
me, my diild, liow all this happened. 
I’eihaps I can help you—wc have all 
erred; wc should all help each other.” 

Lenny’s heart, that just before had 
«ocmed bound in brass, found itself a 


way as tho Italian spoke thus kindly, 
ami the tears rushed down; but ho 
again slopped them, and gulped out 
stnulily,— 

“I liave not done no’wroiig; it 
lien’t rny built—and 'tis that which 
kills me!” concluded Lenny, with a 
burst of energy. • 

“ You have no! done wrong? 
Then,” said the pliibwopher, drawing 
out his pocket-handkerchief with 
great composure, and spreading it on 
tho ground—“ then I may sit beside 
you. I could only stoop pityingly 
over sin, but I can lie down*on eqnal 
terras with misfortufte.” . 

Lenny Fairfield did not quite com¬ 
prehend the words, but enopgh of 
their general mc.'ining was appa¬ 
rent to make him cast a grateful 
glance on the Italian. Riccabocca 
resumed, as lie adjusted the pocket- 
handkerchief, “ 1 liave a right to your 
confidence, my cliild, for T have been 
afllicted in my day; yet I too say 
wlili tlico, ‘ I have not done wrong.’ 
Cospetto ! (and. here the Dr seated 
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himself deliberately, resting one arm grace at all in Lenny’s present posi- 
on the side column of the Stocks, in tion, that every eqnitable person 
familiar c6ntact^ with tiro captive’s would recognise the tyranny of Stirn 
shoulder, whiFe his eye wandered over and the innocence of its victim; 2dly, 
the lovely scene around)—“ Cospetto I that if even hero he were mistaken, 
my prison, if they had caught me, for public opinion was not always 
wonld not have had so fair a look-out righteous, what was public opinion 
as this. But, to be sure, it is all one: after all?—“ A breath—a puff,” cried 
there are no ugly loves, and no Dr Biccabocca—“a thing without 
handsome prisons!” matter — without length, breadth, or 

With that sententious maxim, which, substance—a shadow—a goblin of our 
indeed, he uttered in his native Italian, own creating. Aman’s own-conscience 
Biccabocca turned round and renewed is his sole tribunal, and he should care 
his soothing invitations to conftdence. no more for that phantom ‘opinion’ 
A friend in need is a friend indeed, than he shoiild fear meeting a ghost 
even if he come in the guise of a if he cross the churchyard at dark." 
Papist and wizard. All Lenny’s Now, as Lenny did very much fear 
ancient dislike to the foreigner had meeting a ghost if he crossed the 
gone, and he told him his little tale. churchyard at dark, the simile spoiled 
Dr Bifccaboccawas much too shrewd the argument, and lie shook his head 
a man not to see exactly the nrotives very mournfully. Dr Biccabocca urns 
which had induced Mr Stirn to iiicar- about to enter into a third course of 
cerate his agent, (barring only that of reasoning, which, had it come to an 
personal grudge, to which Lenny’s end, would doubtless have settled the 
.account gave him no, due.) That a matter, and reconciled Lenny to 
man high in office .should make a sitting in the Stocks till doomsday, 
scape-goat of his own watch-dog for when the captive, with the quick car 
an unlucky snap, or even an indiscreet and of terror and calamity, be- 
bark, was nothing strange to tiro came conscious that church was over, 
wisdom of the student of Macliiavelli. that the congregation in a few seconds 
However, he set himself to the tal!?* more would bo Hocking thitherwards, 
of consolation, with equal philosophy Ho saw visionary hats and bonnets 
and tenderness. He beg.an by re- through the trees, which Biccabocca 
minding, or rather informing, Leonard saw not, despite all the excellence of 
TTairfield of all the instances of illns- his spectacles — hoard phantasmal 
trious men afllicted by the injustice rustlings and murmuriugs which Biccii- 
qf others that occurred to his own bocca lieard not, despite all that 
excellent nfemovy. He told him how tiieoretical cx])cricncc in plots, strata- 
tH© great Epictetus, when in slavery, gems, and treasons, which should have 
‘a ihil^ter whoso favourite amuse- made the Italian’s car as fine as a 
t pijichiug Ids log, which, as conspirator’s or a mole’s. And, Avitli 
lanSuscment ended in breaking that, another violent bnt vain eftbrt at 
1, was worse than the Stocks. He escape, the prisoner exclaimed,— 
tol^ him the anecdote of Lenny’s “ Oh, if-I could but get out before 
own gallant countryman. Admiral they come! Let me out—^letmeout. 
Byng, whose execution gave rise to O, kind sir, have pity—^let me out!” 
Voltaire’s celebrated witticism, “if/i “ Dlavolo-!'' said the philosopher, 
Angletfrfe on tue un amiral pour startled,‘‘Iwoiidorthatnevevoccurred 
encounter les autves." (” In England to me before. After all, I believe ho 
they oxeonte one admiral in order to has hit tho right nail on the head 
encotira^ the others.”) Many more and, looking close, he perceived that 
jUdstrations, still more pertinent to thongli the partition wood had hitched 
the case in point, his erudition sup- firmly into a sort of sjjring-clasp, 
](^ea from the stores of history. But which defied Lenny's unaided strug- 
on seeing that Lenny did not seem gles, still It was not locked, (for, 
la .the slightest degree consoled by indeed, tho padlock and key were 
these memorable example.^, he shifted snug in the justice-room of the Squire, 
his ground, and, reducing his logic to who never dreamt that his orders 
the strict argumentum arf m», began would be executed so literally and 
to prove, l$t, that there was no dis- summarily as to dispense with all 
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formal appeal to himself.) As soon which boys place a stick under a sicvo 
as Dr Elccabocca made that discovery, for the purpose of ensnaring sparrows; 
it ocenrred to him that all the wisdom the fatal wood thus jfropped, Dr 
of all the schools that ever existed Riccabocca sate gravel^ down on the 
can’t reconcile man or boy to a bad bank, and thrust his feet through the 
position, the moment there is a fair apertures. 

opportunity of letting him out of it. ‘‘Nothing in it!” cried ho trium- 
Accordingly, without more ado, he phantiy, after a moment’s deliberation, 
lifted up the creaking board, and ‘‘ The evil is only in idea. Such is thp 
Lenny Fairfield darted forth like a boasted reason of mortals!” With 
bird from a cage—halted a moment that reflection, nevertheless, hr ^raa 
as if for breath, or in joy; and then, about to withdraw his feet from their 
taking at once to his heels, fled, fast voluntary dilcinma, when the crazy 
as a hare to its form—fast to liis stick suddenly gave way, and the par- 
mother’s home. ' tition fell back into its clasp. Doctor 

Dr Riccabocca dropped the yawn- Riccabocca was fairly caught—“FaciViV 
ing wood into its place, picked up his tlescenms—sed revocare gradum ! ” 
handkerchief and restored it to his Trno,hishnnds were at liberty, but his 
pocket; and then, with some curiosity, legs were so long that, being thus^ 
began to examine the nature of that fixed, they kept the hands from the 
place of duresse which had caused so rescue ; and as Dr Riccabocca’s form 
much painful emotion to its rescued was by iib me.isas supple, and the twin 
victim. parts of the wood stuck together witli 

“Man is a very irrational animal that firmness of adhesion which things 
at best,” quoth the sage, soliIo([uising, newly painted possess, so, after soino 
“ and is frightened by strange bngga- vain twists and contortions, in wliich 
boocs I ’Tis but a piece of wmod 1 lie snccceiied at length (not witiiout a 
how little it really injures; and, after stretcii of the Sinews that made them 
all, the holes arc but rests to the legs, crack again)-in finding tiic clasp and 
and keep the feet ont of the dirt, lircaking his nails thereon, the victim 
And thisgreeii bank to sit upon—under his own rash experiment resigned 

the shade of the cim-tree — verily himself to his fate. Dr Riccabocca 
the position must bo more pleasant was one of tliosc met! who never do 
than otherwise 1 I’ve a great mind—” things by halves. When 1 say lie re- 
Ilerc the Doctor looked around, and, signed himself, I mean not only Chris- 
sceing the coast still cleaiv the oddest tian but philosophical resignation, 
notion imaginablo took possession The position was not quite so pleasant 
of him ; yet not indeed a notion as, theoretically, he had.deemed 
so odd, considered philosophically but ho resolved to make himself as; 
—for all philosophy is based on prac- comfortable as ho could. And 
tical experiment—and Dr Riccabocca as is natural in all troubles to ineri 
felt an irresistible desire practi- who liavo grown familiar wfth that 
cally to experience wliat manner of odoriferous comforter which Sir Walter 
thing that punishment of^ the Stocks Raleigh is said first lo have bestowed 
really was. “ I can but 'try!—only upon tlie Caucasian races,‘fhc Doctor 
for a moment,” said he apologetically made use of his hands to extract from 
to his own expostulating sense of his pocket his pipe, match-box, and 
dignity. “ I have time to'do it, before tobacco-pouch. After a few.whiffii he 
any one comes.” lie lifted up the would have been imito reconcilod to 
partition again: but Stocks arc built his situation, but Vor the discovery 
on the true principle of English law, that the sun had shifted Its place in 
and don’t easily allow a man to cri- the heavens, and was no longCTiShaded 
uiinato himself—it was hard to get fromhisfaccbytheelm-tree. TheDoc* 
into them without the help of a friend, tor again looked round, and perceived 
However, as wo before noticed, oh- that his red silk unibredla, which'he 
staclcs only whetted Dr Riccabocca’s had laid aside when lie had seated 
invention. He looked round and saw himself by Lenny, was within arm’s 
a withered bit of stick under the tree— roach. Possessing himself of this' 
this he inserted in the division of the treasnre, he soon expanded its friendly 
Stocks, somewhat in the manner in folds. And thus donbly fortified 
voT.. Lxix.—NO. ccccxxnr. 
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within and without, under shade of 
the umbrella, and his pipe composedly 
between hisdips, Dr Riccabocca gazed 
on liifl own incarcerated legs, even 
with complacency. 

“ ‘ He who can despise all things,’ ” 
said he, in one of his native proverbs, 
“ ‘ possesses all things!’—if one des¬ 
pises freedom, one is free 1 This seat 
4S as soft as a sofa I I am not sure,” 
he resumed, soliloquising, after a 
pause—“ I am not sure that there is 
not something more witty than manly 
and philosophical in that national pro¬ 
verb of mine which I quoted to the 
fanciullo, that there are no handsome 
prisons 1 Did not the son of that cele¬ 
brated Frenchman, sumamed Bras de 
Fer^ write a book not only to prove 


that adversities are more necessary 
than prosperities, but that among all 
adversities a prison is the most plea¬ 
sant and profitable?* But is not this 
condition of mine, voluntarily and 
experimentally incuiTcd, a type of ray 
life? Is it the first time that I have 
thrust myself into a hobble ?—and if 
in a hobble of mine own choosing, 
why should I blame the gods ?" 

Upon this Dr Riccabocca fell into a 
train of musing so remote from time 
and place, that in a fevv minutes ho 
no more remembered that he was in 
theParish Stocks, thanalov^r remem¬ 
bers that flesh is grass, a miser that 
mammon is perishable, a philosopher 
that wisdom is vanity.—Dr Ricca¬ 
bocca was in the* clouds. 


CHAPTER X. 


The dullest dog that ever wrote 
a novel (and, entre nous, reader—but 
let it go no farther—we have a good 
many dogs among the fraternity that 
are not Munitos,t) might have seen 
with half an eye that the Parson’s 
discourse had produced a very genial 
and humanising efloct upon his audi|| 
once. When all was over, and the 
congregation stood np to Jet Mr 
Hazeldean and his family walk first 
down the aisle, (for that was the cus¬ 
tom at Hazeldean,) moistened eyes 
glanced at the Squire’s sun-burned, 
manly face with a kindness that be- 
spojee jevivod memory of many a 
benefit and ready service. 
XhjQ I^d might be wrong now and 
tliOT—the heart was in the right place 
after all. And the lady, leaning on 
his arm, came iq,for a large share of 
tb^t graciAiS good feeling. True, she 
now and then gave a littlo offence 
when the cottages were not so clean 
as she fancied they ought to be—and 
poor folkl don’t like a liberty taken 
with their houscEf any more than the 
rich do; tme, that she was not quite so 
popalaur with the women as the Sqnirc 
waSf for. If the husband went too often 
to the alehouse, she always laid thefault 
on the wife, and said, Ho man would 
go out of doors for his comforts, if he 


had a smiling face and a clean hearth 
at his home;” whereas the Squire 
maintained the more gallant opinion, 
that “ if Gill was a shrew, it was be¬ 
cause Jack did not, as in duty bound, 
stop her mouth with a kiss! ” Still, 
notwithstanding these more obnoxious 
motions on her part, and a certain awe 
inspired by the still’ silk gown and the 
handsome aquiline nose, it was impos¬ 
sible, especially in the softened tem¬ 
pers of that Sunday afternoon, not to 
associate the lumc.st, comely, beaming 
countenance of Mrs llazeldean with 
comfortable recollections of soups, jel¬ 
lies, and wine in sickness, loaves and 
blankets in winter, cheering words 
and ready visits in every littlo distress, 
and pretexts afforded by improve¬ 
ment in the grounds and gardens (im¬ 
provements which, as the Squire, who 
preferred productive labour, justlj'^ 
complained, “would never finish”) 
for littlo timely jobs of work to some 
veteran grandsire, who still liked to 
earn a penny, or some ruddy urchin 
in a family that “ came too fast.” Nor 
was Frank, as ho walked a littlo be¬ 
hind, in the whitest of trousers and 
the stifFest of neckcloths—with a look 
of suppressed roguery in his bright 
hazel eye, that contrasted his assumed 
stateliness of mien—without bis por- 


* “ Entre tout, Vitat d’une prison eat le plus doux, et h pi lu profitable! ” 
i* Monito was the name of a dog famous for his learning (a Porson of a dog) at the 
date of xny childhood. There are no such dogs uow-a-dajfs. 
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tioii of the silent blessing. Not that place ont of doors instead of in tho 
he had done anything yet to deserve church, there would have been .ni 
it; but we all give youth so large a hurrah as the Squire j)a*ssed ont of 
credit in tho future. ^6 for Sliss sight. 

Jemima, her trifling foibles only rose Scarcely had Mr TTa/eldean got well 
from too soft and feminine a suscep- ont of the churchyard, ere Mr Stivii 
tihility, too ivy-like a yearning for was whispering in his ear. As Stirn 
some masculine oak, whereon to cn- whispered, the Squire’s face grow long, 
twine her tendrils ; and so little con- and his colour changed. The congre- 
fined to self was the natural loving- gallon, now flocking ont of the church, 
ness of her disposition, that she had exchanged looks with each other; 
helped many a village lass to find a that ominous^ conjunction between 
husband, by the bribe of a marriage Sqnire and man cliillcd back all tho 
gift from her own privy purse; not- effects of tho Parson’s sermon. Tho 
withstanding the assurances with Sqnire struck his cane violently into 
which she accompanied the marriage the ground. “ I would rather you 
gift,— viz., that “the bridegroom had told me Black Bess had got tho 
would turn out like tho rest of his un- glanders. A young gentleman, corn- 
grateful sex ; but that it was a com- ing to visit my son, struck and insulted 
fort to think that it ■would be all one in Hazeldean; a young gentleman— 
in the approaching crash.” So that ’sdeath, sir, a relation—his grandmo- 
slie had her warm partisans, especially ther was a ITakeldean. I do believe 
amongst the young; while the slim Jemima’s right, and tho world’s com- 
Captain, on whose arm she rested her ing to an end! But Leonard Fairfield 
forefinger, was at least a civil-spoken in the Stocks! What will the Parson 
gentleman, who had never done any say? and after such a sermon I ‘Rich 
harm, and who would doubtless do a man, respect tho poor 1 ’ And the 
deal of good if he belonged to tho good widow too ; and poor Mark, who 
parish# Nay, even the fat footman, almost died in my arms. Stim, you 
who came last n ith the fiimily Prayer- have a heart of stone I You confound- 
book, had his due share in the gcneral^^d, lawless, merciless miscreant, who 
association of neighbourly kindness the deuce gave you t^ie right to im- 
between hall.and hamlet. Few were prison man or boy in my parish of 
there present to whom he had not ex- Hazeldean without trial, sentence, 
tendetl the right-hand of fellowship, or warrant ? Run and let tho boy 
with a full horn of Octbber in the ont before any one sees him : run, or 
clasp of it: and he was a Hazeldean I shall” —The Sqnire elevated tho 
man, too, born and bred, as two-thirds cane, and his eyes shot fine. Mr Stini 
of the Squire’s household ("now letting did not run, but he walked off very 
themselves out from their large pew fast. Tho Squire drew back a few 
under tlie gallery) were. paces, and again took his wife’s trm. 

On his part, too, you could see that “ Just wait a bit for tho Parson, while 
the Stpiirc was ‘ moved withal,’ and I talk to tho congregation, I want to 
a little humbled moreover. Instead stop ’em all, if I can, from going into 
of walking erect, and taking bow and the village; but how? ” 
curtsey as matter of course, and of no Frank heard, and replied readily— 
meaning, lie hung his head somewhat, “ Give ’em some beer, sir,” 

and there was a slight blush on Ids “ Beer I on a Sunday I Sor shame, 

cheek; and as he glanced upward and Frank ! ” cried Mrj Hazeldean. 
round him—shyly, as it wore—and his “ Hold yonr tongue, llarrys Thank 

eye met those friendly looks, it re- you, Frank,” said the Squire, an# hill 
turned them with an earnestness that brow grew as clear as the hlna 
had in it something touching as veil above him. 1 doubt if Biceabocoa ’ 
as cordial—an eye that said, as well could have got him ont.of bis dffem.ma 
as eye could say, “ J don’t quite do- with tho same ease as had dene, 
serve it, I fear, neighbours; but I “ Halt there, my men—lads and 
thank you for your good-will with my lasses too—there, halt a bit. 
whole heart.” And so readily was Fairfield, do yon hear ?—haltl I think 
that glance of the eye understood, his reverence has-given us a capital 
that I think, if that scene had taken sermon. Go up to the Great House all 
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of yon, and drink a glass to his “ My dear Hazeldcan, ivhat has 
health. Fnuik, go with them; and happened ? you are mad.” 
tell Spruce tap one of the casks “Don’tbother—doAvhatItcllyou.” 

kept for the* haymakers. Harry, “But where is the Parson to find 

[tliis in a whisper,] catch the Par- you’” 

son, and tell him to come to me in- • “ Where, gad zooks, Mrs H.,—at 
stautly.” the Stocks to be sure! ” 


tiuPTr.r. XI. 

Dr Riccabocca, awakened out of his when the Squire, followed hard bj 
reverie by the sound of footsteps— the Parson, arrived at the spot, 
■was still so little sensible of the indig- Indeed, Mrs Ilazeldean’s report of the 
nity of his position, that he enjoyed Squire’s urgent message, disturbed 
exceedingly, and with all the malice manner, and most unparalleled iuvita- 
of his natural htynour, the astonish- tion to the parishioners, had given 
nient and stupor manifested by b’tini, wings to Parson Dale’s ordinarily slow 
when that functionaiy beheld tlio and sedate movements. And while 
extraordinary substitute which fife the Squire, sharing Stirn’s amazement, 
and philosophy had found for Lenny beheld indeed a great pair of feet pro- 
Fairfield. Instead of' the weeping, jeeting from the stocks, and saw 
crushed, broken-hearted captive whom behind thein the grave face of Doctor 
he had reluctantly come to deliver, Riccabocca, under the majestic shade 
he stared, speechless and aghast, upon of the umbrella, but not a vestige of 
the grotesque but tranquil figure of the only being his mind could identify 
the Doctor, enjoying his pipe and with the tenancy of the Stocks, Mr 
cooling himself under ’hie umbrella. Dale, catching lum hy the arm, and 
with a sang-froid that was truly ap- panting hard, exclaimed with a. petn- 
palling and diaholical. Indeed, con- lance he had never before been known 
sidering that Stirn always suspected #lo display except at the wliist- 
tho Papisher of having had a iiaml in table, 

the whole of that black and midnight Mr Ilazchlean, !Mr Ifazeldcan, I 
business, in which the Stocks had been am scand.alised—I am shocked at yon. 
broken, bunged np, and consigned to I can bear a great deal from you, sir, 
perdition, and that the Papisher had as I ought to do; but to ask my 
the evil reputation of dabbling in the whole congi-cgation, the moment after 
Black Art, ihe hocus-pocus way in divine service, to go up and guzzle ale 
which the Lenny ho had incarcerated at the Hall, and drink my health, as 
was transtbrmed into the Doctor iio if a clergyman's sermon had been a 
found, coujoined wdth the peculiarly speech at a cattle-fair! I am ashamed, 
strange^^^driteb, and Mephistophelean of yon, and of the parish! What on 
physiognomy and person of Ilicca- earth has come to you all ? ” 
bocca, could not but strike a thrill “ That’s the very question I wish 
of superstitious dismay into the breast to heaven I could answer,” groaned 
of the parochial tyrant. While to his the Squire, quite mildly and patlieti- 
first confused and stammered excla- cally—“What on earth has come to ns 
matiODS and interrogatories, Ricca- all! AskStira:” (then bursting out) 
bocca I'eplied with so tragic an air, “ Stirn, you infernal rascal, don’t you 
such ominous shakes of the head, such hear ?—what on earth has come to 
mysterious, equivocating, long-worded us all ? " 

aeaijeucos, that Stirn every moment “ The Papisher is at the bottom of 
i^linaore and more convinced that the it, sir,” said Stirn, provoked out of all 
l)oyhs^. sold himself to the Powers temper. “ I docs my duty, but I is but 
of Darkness; and that he himself, a mortal man, nrtcr all.” 
picmathrely, and in tlie flesh, stood “ A mortal fiddlestick — where’s 
faoe.to face with the Arch-Enemy. Leonard Fairfield, I say ? ” 

Mr Stirn had not yet recovered his “ Him knows best,” answered St ini, 
wonted intelligence, which, to do him retreating mechanically, for safety’s 
justice, was usually prompt enough— sake, behind the Parson, and pointing 
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to Dr Kiccabocca. Hitherto, though explanations,—^j’ou wiii just help me 
both the Squire and Parson had indeed out of the Slocks." 
recognised tlie Italian, they had The Parson, despite hi§ perplexity 
merely supposed him to bo seated on and anger, could not impress a smile, 
the bank. It never entered into their as he approached his learned friond, 
heads that so respectable and dignified ' and bent down for the purpose of 
a man could by any possibility be an e.xtricafing him. 
inmate, compelled or voluntary, of the “ Lord love your reverence, you’d 
Parish Stocks. No, not even though, !)etfor not!" cried Mr Stirn. “ Don’t 
as I before said, the S(iiurc had seen, be tempted—he only wants to get ^ on 
just under his nose, a very long pair into his claws. I would not go a-near 
of soles inserted in the apertures— him for all the—i’’ 
tiiat sight had only confused and The speech was interrupted by Dr 
bewildered him, unaccompanied as it Iliocabocca himself, ^vho now, thanks 
ouglit to have been with the trunk to the Parson, had risen into his full 
and face of Lenny Fairfield. Those, heiglit, and half a head taller than all 
soles seemed to him optical dtilusions, present—even than tlie tall Squire— 
phantoms of the overheated bruin \ n|)proaclted Mr Stirn, with a gracious 
hut now, catching hold of Stirn, while wave of the liaiid, Mr Stirn retreufed 
the Parson in cfjiiyl astonishment rapidly towards the hc<lge, amidst the 
caught hold of him — the S(pnrc brambles of which he plunged himself 
faltered out, “ Well, this beats cock- incontinently. * 
lighting! The man’s as mad as a “I guess whom you take mo for, 
!&larcli liarc, and has taken Dr Hickey- Mr Stirn,’’ said the Italian, lifting his 
bockej' for little Lciiny !” hat with his ciiaraeteiLstic politeness. 

“ Perhaps," said the Doctor, break- “It is certainly a great honour; but 
ing silence,.with a bland tmilc, and you will know better one of these 
attempting an inclination of the head days, when tlie gentleman in ques- 
as courteous as his position would tion admits you to a personal inter- 
permit—“pelImps, if it be quite tlie view in another and—a hotter 
same to you, before• you proceed to* world." 


riiAPrsa .\ii. 

“ But how on earth did j ou get into I can’t understand a word of what has 
my new Stocks ? ” asked the Sipiire, passed. You don’t mean to say that 
scratching his head. good Lenny Fairfield *(who was 

“ My dear sir, Pliny ihc elder got absent from church by the bye) can 
into the crater of Mount Etna." have done anything to get into dia- 

“ J)id he, and what for?” grace V " , 

“ To try what it was like, I sup- “ Yes, he has though," cried the 
pose,” answered lliccabocca. Squire. “ Stirn, I say—Stirn." But 

The Squire burst out a-Jaughing. Stirn had forced his way through the 
“ And so 3’ou got Into the Stocks to hedge and vanished. Thus left to hia 
try what it was like. Well, I can’t own powers of narrative at accond- 
A^onder—it is a very handsome pair of hand, Mr Ilazeldean now told all he 
Stocks," continued the Squire, with a had to communicate: the asaaiilt upon 
loving look at the object of his praise. Kamhil Leslie, and the prompt potiish- 
“ Nobody need be ashamed of being ment iuflicted by Stirn ; hu ‘own in- 
seen in those Stocks —1 should not dignation at the allront to his^ong 
mind it myself." kinsman, and his good-naturCkl met- 

“ Wo had better move on," uaid clful desire to save the culprit lirom 
the Parson drily, “ or we shall be the addition of public liumiliatltM. 
having the whole village here pre- The Parson, mollified towards the 
sent!}*, gazing on the lord of the- rude and hasty invention of the beer- 
manor in the same predicament as drinking, took the Squire by the baud, 
that from which we have jnst extri- “ Ah, Mr Ilazeldean, forgive mo," he 
cated the Doctor. Now pra}', what said repentantly; “ I ought to have 
4 s the matter with Lenny Fairfield ? known at once that it was only some 
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ebullition of your heart that could 
stifle your sense of decorum. liut 
tills is a' snd story about Lenny, 
braivliiifj and'fighting on theSabbatii- 
day. So unlike him, too — I don’t 
know what to make of it.” 

“ liike or iiiilike,” said the Squire, 

“ it has been a gross insult to young 
Leslie; and looks all the worse be¬ 
cause I and Audley are not just the 
best friends in the world. J can’t 
think what it is,” continued Mr Uazol- 
dean, musingly, but it seems that 
there must be always some associa¬ 
tion of fighting connected with that 
prim half-brother of mine. There was 
1, sou of his own mother—who might 
have been shot through the lungs, 
onlj' the ball lodged in the shoulder— 
ami now his wife’s kinsman—my kins¬ 
man, too—grandmother a Haaeldean 
—a hard-reading sober lad, as 1 am 
given to understand, can’t set his foot 
into the quietest parish in the three 
kingdoms, but wdiat the mildest boy 
that ever was seen—makes a rush at 
him like a mad bull. It is Fatality ! ” 
cried the Squire solemnly. 

Ancient legend records similar 
instances of fatality in certain houses,” 
(ibscrved Iliccabocca. “ There was 
the House of Pelops—and Polyiiiccs 
and Etcoclcs—^the sons of (Edipus!” 

“ Pshaw,'’ said the Parson; “ but 
what's to be done?*’ 

“ Done?” said the Squire; “ why, 
reparation must be made to young 
Leslie. And though I wished to spare 
Lenny, the young ruffian, a public dis¬ 
grace—for your sake. Parson Dale, 
andMra Fairfield’s;—yet a good can¬ 
ing in private—” • 

“ Stop, sir! ” said Iliccabocca mild¬ 
ly, ** and hear me,” The Italian then, 
with much feeling and considerable 
tact, pleaded the cause of his poor pro¬ 
tege, and explained how Lenny’s error 
arose onty^ from mistaken zeal for the 
Squire’s service, .and in the execu¬ 
tion of the orders received from Mr 
Stlra. 

** T^t alters the matter,” said the 
Sqnire, softened; and all that is 
nectary now will be for him to make 
a proper apology to my kinsman.” 

“Yes, that is Just,” rejoined the 
Parson ; “ but I still don’t learn how 
be got out of the Stocks.” 

Riccabocca then resumed his tale; 
aud, after confessing his own principal 


share in Lenny’s escape, drew a mov¬ 
ing picture of the boy’s shame aud 
honest mortification. “ Let ns march 
against Philip! ” cried the Athenians 
when they heard Demostlicues— 

“ Let us go at once and comfort the 
child! ” cried the Parson, before Ilic¬ 
cabocca could fmish. 

With that benevolent intention, all 
three quickened their jiace, and soon 
arrived at the widow’s cottage. But 
Lenny had caught sight of their 
approach through the wdudow; and 
not doubting that, in spile of Ilicca- 
bocca’s intercession, the I’arson was 
come 10 upbraid, and the Squire to 
re-imprison, he darted out by the 
back way, got amongst the woods, 
and lay there perdu all the evening. 
Nay, it was not till after dark that his 
mother—who sate wringing her hands 
in the little kitchen, and trying in vain 
to listen to the I’arson aud Mrs Dale, 
who (after sending in search of the 
fugitive) liad kindly come to console 
the mother—heard a timid knock at 
the door «ud a nervous fumble at the 
latch. She started up, opened the 
door, and Lcuny sprang to licr bosom, 
and there buried bis face, sobbing 
loud. 

“ No harm, my boy,” said the Par¬ 
son tenderly; “you nothing to 
fear—all is explained aim forgiven.” 

Lenny looked up, and the veins on 
his forehead were much swollen. 
“ Sir,” said lie stunlily, “ I don’t want 
to be forgiven — I ain’t done no wrong. 
And—I’ve been disgraced—aud I 
won’t go to school, never no more.” 

“ Hush, Carry!” said the Parson to 
his wife, ivlio, with the usual live¬ 
liness of lier little temper, was about 
to expostulate. “ Good night, IMrs 
Fairfield. 1 shall come and talk to 
you to-morrow, Lenny; by that time 
you will think better of it.” 

T'he Parson then conducted his wife 
home, and went up to the Hall to 
report Lenny’s safe return; for the 
Squire was very uneasy about liim, 
and had even in person shared the 
search. As soon as he heard Lenny 
Avas safe—“ Well,” said the Squire, 
“ let him go the first thing in the 
. inoiTung to Rood Hall, to ask Master 
Leslie’s pardon, and all will be right 
and smooth again.” 

“A young villain!” cried Frank, 
Avith his cheeks the colour of scarlet; 
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to strike a gentleman and an Eton¬ 
ian, who had just hccu to call on me I 
Hut I wonder Itandal let him oil' so 
w'cll—any other boy in the sixth 
form would have killed him 1 " 

“ Frank,” said the Parson sternly, 
“if we all had our deserts, what should 
be done to him who not only lets the 
sun go down on his own wrath, but 
strives with uncharitable bi'cath to 
fail the dying embers of another’s ? ” 
The clergyman here turned away 
from Frank, who bit his lip, and 
seemed abashed—while even his mo¬ 
ther said not a word in liis exculpa¬ 
tion ; for when the Parson did reiirovo 
in that stern tone, the majesty of the 
Hall stood awed before the rebuke of 
the Church. Catching lliccabocca’s 
iurpiisitivo eye, Mr Dale drew aside 
the philosopher, and wdiispered to him 
his fears that it would be a very hard 
matter to induce Lenny to beg Kandal 
Leslie’s pardon, and that the proud 
stomach of the pattern-boy w'ould not 
digest the Stocks with as much case 
ns a long regimen of philosoiiliy had 
enabled the sage to do. This confer¬ 
ence Miss Jemima soon interrupted 
by a direct appeal to the Doctor 


respecting the number of years (even 
without any previous aiidjmorc violent 
incident) that the world could possibly 
withstand its own wear and 4 ear. 

“ Ma’am,” said the Doctor, reluc¬ 
tantly summoned away, to look at a 
passage in some prophetic periodical 
upon that interesting subject — 
“ ma’am, it is very hai’d that you 
should make one remember tlic end 
of the world, since, in conversing with 
you, one’s natjiral temptation is to 
forget its existence.” 

Miss Jemima blushed scarlet. Cer¬ 
tainly that deceitful heartless com¬ 
pliment justified all her contempt for 
the male sex; and yet—such is human 
blindness—it went far to redeem all 
mankind in her credidous and too 
confiding soul. 

“ He is aliont to propose,” sighed 
Miss Jemima. 

“ Giacomo,” said Kiccabocca, as he 
drew on his nightcap, and stepped 
majestically into the four-j»08ted bed, 
“ 1 think ive shall get that boy for the 
garden now L” 

Thus each spurred his hobby, or 
drove her car, round*the llazeldean 
whirligig. 
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Althoucui history and biography 
both relate to the affairs of men, and 
are employed in the narrative of 
human events, they are governed by 
opposite principles, and require, for 
their successful prosecution, different 
powers and habits of thought. The 
iiiiiiii object of history is the tracing 
out the growth of nations, the great 
events winch lead to their rise or fall, 
the causes operating on the social 
body, which at one period conduct to 
power and greatness, at another Induce 
weakness and dcca}'. Biograpiiy Is 
concerned with individual life. Its 
aim is to trace the annals, not of 
nations, but of person^; to portray, 
not the working of general causes on 
the progress of em|)ires, but the iii- 
liueuce of particular characters on 
their most interesting episodes. The 
former requires habits of general 
thought, and the powci\of tracing one 
common principle through a great 
variety of copiplicated details; the 
latter, close attention to individual 
incidents, and a iniuiite examination 
of tile secret springs of liuman con¬ 
duct. The first is closely allied to 
the generalisations of the philosojihcr; 
the latter requires the powers of the 
dramatist. The two brandies of com¬ 
position, Iiowover, arc nearly allied, 
and frequently run into each other. 
History generally finds its most inter¬ 
esting episodes, often its most im¬ 
portant subjects, in the narrative of 
individnal greatness; biograpiiy Is 
iraficrrect unless, in addition to tracing 
the aebiovements of tlio individuals it 
I'ccordsfit explains their iuHuoncc upon 
the society among whom tliey arose. 

What wo call tlic histories of anti¬ 
quity were* fov the most part, only 
biographms, and they owe their prin¬ 
cipal interest to that circumstance. 
The of Xenophon is a phi- 

loSjOp^lCiA romance, clotiicd with the 
«e1oqnQfiCe of an orator; the fragments 
wbicittfemaiQ of Sallust, the rhetorical 
narrative of Qnintns Curtins, are the 
avnw^ biographies of individual men. 
£vjen the regular histories of classical 


times owe their chief charm to the 
simplicity of the subject, in which one 
stalo or contest stands prominently 
forward, and the others are thrown 
into a shade which only renders the 
mure striking the light thrown on one 
particular subject, or the efforts of 
individual greatness. Herodotus has 
earned his deathless fame by the nar¬ 
rative he has given of the great war 
between Persia and Greece, on wdiich 
the destinies of mankind dcpcndcu; 
'L'lincydides by his profound exposi¬ 
tion of tlio suife of aristocracy and 
deinocritcy in the contest between 
Lacediomou and Athens. The long 
narrative of Livy has survived the 
floods of Time almost entirely from 
the charming ejiisodes descriptive of 
character or manners wdiicli he has 
introduced, and the dramatic power 
with which he has narrated the ex¬ 
ploits of individual men; and what 
has given Tacitus immortality, is 
neither any luniiiioiis views on the 
progress of maiikiud, nor any just 
appreciation of the causes of greatness 
in particular stales, but tho depth to 
which lie has fathomed the real springs 
of action in particular men, and tlio 
terrible truth with which lie has un¬ 
veiled that most a])palling of all spee- 
tacles—a naked human heart. 

The great difticulty of history, as it 
must be written in modem times, 
arises from tho multitude and compli¬ 
cation of the events which have to bo 
recorded. So intimately connected 
have the States of Europe been slncq 
the rise of mbdern civilisation, that he 
who writes the .annals of one must 
write tho history of all. The progress, 
internal and external, of all its powers 
must be brought forward abreast; and 
such is their iinnibcr and importance, 
that not only is the historian oppressed 
with the variety and complication of 
his materials, bat he finds it next to 
impossible to produce interest in the 
reader amidst such a sea of details; 
and qften fails, from the impossibility 
of attaining that essential requisite in 
the rousing of human sympathy— 
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unity of emotion. Add to this the 
intinity of subjects a historian even of 
an individual state must now embrace, 
and which almost overwhelm the 
exploits of particular men by their 
multitude and complication. Strategy, 
st.itist[cs, trade, navigation, com- 
nicrcc, agriculture, taxation, finance, 
currency, paper credit, poor laws, 
agriculture, socialism, chartism, form 
a few of the topics, any oue of which 
w'oiild i*cquirc volumes for its eluci¬ 
dation, yet none of which can be 
omitted without exposing the histo¬ 
rian to the imputation, from some 
one or other, of having overlooked 
the most important part of his 
.subject. So great is this difficulty, 
so extensive tlie embarrassment it 
produces, that it may safely bo pro- 
uounced to be insiirinountablo by 
.nny effort, how great soever, unless 
the ondcavonrs of the liistorian arc 
aided by unity of interest in the sub¬ 
ject, or overpowering greatness of 
iutiiiencc in the characters with whom 
he has to deal. But it is, perhap.s, 
only ill tlio wars of the Crusades, of 
the Succession in Spain, and of the 
French Revolution, that such unity of 
interest is to be looked for, or such 
surpassing grandeur of character is 
to be found, Aom the achievements 
of a llicliard C(«iir-de-Liou, a Marl¬ 
borough, or a Napoleon. 

From this great difficiHty, bio- 
gra[)hy is entirely free, and tlienco 
tile superior interest with which, when 
properly treated, works of tliat dc- 
.scription arc attended. Wo are so 
coustituted that wc must concentrate 
our interest; dispersion is fatal to its 
existence. Every novelist and ro¬ 
mance-writer knows this; 'there must 
always bo a hero and a herohio; but 
two or three heroes and heroines 
would prove fatal to the interest. 
Ariosto tried to divide the interest of 
the reader among the adventures of a 
dozen knights-errant; but even his 
genius proved unequal to the task, 
and he was obliged to concentrate t'-e 
whole around the fabulous siege of 
Paris to restore the broken unity of 
bis power. The great and signal 
advantage of biography is, that, from 
its very nature, it possesses that per¬ 
sonal Interest and individual charac¬ 
ter which the epic poet and novelist 
feci to be essential to the moving of 


the human heart, bat which the his¬ 
torian so often finds himself unable to 
attain, without omitting some impor¬ 
tant parts of his subject, or giving 
undue prominence to tlio characters 
pf individual men. 

For this reason it is, that the 
most popular works which ever have 
been written have been biographies 
of illustrious men. No one would 
think of comparing the intellect of 
Plutarch to that of Tacitus, his 
eloquence to that of Cicero’s, yet ho 
has made perhaps a greater impres¬ 
sion on the imagination of subse¬ 
quent ages than either of these illus¬ 
trious men. If wo examine the 
images of the mighty of former days 
which are engraven on oar minds, we 
shall And that it is not so much the 
pictured pages, of Livy or (Quintus 
Oiirtius, as the “ Lives of Plutarch,” 
w’liich Iiave given them immortality. 
AVc complain of his gossip, wc lament 
lii.s superstition, we smile at his 
credulity, but wc devour his pages; 
and, after the lapse of seventeen hun¬ 
dred years, they remain one of the 
most generally popular works in ei^is- 
tencc. It is the saino in modem 
times. No one would think of com¬ 
paring Boswell, ill poiift of intellect, 
to Johnson; in point of eloquence to 
Burke; in point of genius to Gibbon; 
yet he has produced a work superior 
in general interest to any of these 
Illustrious men, <aud whiph is daily 
read by tliousamis, to whom the 
“ Reflections on tlio French Revolu¬ 
tion, ” the moral essays of the 
“ Rambler,” and the “ History of the 
Decline and Fall," will for ever 
remain unknown. 

To render biography, however, thus 
generally attractive, it is 4ndispep- 
sable that its ‘basis should be that 
first clement in the uaiTation of 
human action — Truth. ‘Without 
this, it wants the gt%at supeHority of 
the narrative of real event over jQlcti- 
tious creations, how iotcresting^tfoever 
tiicy may be—that of recording what 
has actually occurred in real llfit. 
How important an clement this is In 
awakening the sympathies of .^o 
human heart, maybe seen even in 
children who, when particularly fasci¬ 
nated by any story they are told, 
invariably end by asking, But is ii 
all true?” The value of truth, or 
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rather of what is irratsemblable^" is 
felt eveu «n imaginary conceptions, 
which it is well known are never so 
attractive, or interest so powerfully, 
as when they most closely resemble 
the events and characters of actual 
existence. The real is, and ever 
mast be, the only sure foundation of 
the ideal. Novels are most delight¬ 
ful when they approach nearest to 
what we behold around us in real 
life, while yet containing a saificleut 
blending of romance and sentiment, 
of heroism and magnanimity, to 
satisfy the higher aspirations of onr 
being. Biography is most charming 
when it depicts with fidelity those 
characters, and records with truth 
those events, which approach nen rest 
to that imaginary perfection to which 
every generous mind,aspires, but to 
which none ever has attained, or 
ever will. 

It has been said with truth, that 
the events which are suitable for epic 
proetry are such as are “probable but 
yet elevating.” Wo arc so constituted 
by onr bonds to earth, that our chief 
interest must ever be derived from the 
virtues or the vices, the joysor sorrows, 
of beiugs like ourselves; but w'o ai'e so 
filled with morccunobling thoughts and 
aspirations, by onr destiny in IJeaven, 
that we can be satisfied only by what 
points to a higher state of existence, 
and feel the gi'catcst enjoyment by 
bfiiog elevated, either by the concep- 
of fancy or the records of reality, 
to a nearer view of its perfection. 
If novels depict merely imaginary 
existetices, they, may charm for a 
season, like the knights of Ariosto, or 
the heroes of Metastasio; but they 
are too much in the clouds pennau- 
ently to* interest sublunary mortals. 
If they record merely the adventures 
of low, or the vulgai-ity of middle 
life, they may amuse for a season, 
like tko charactdVs of Smollett; but 
thi^ will sink ere long, from the 
wm that indispensable lifeboat 
sea of time, an elevating ten- 
dracy. It is characters like those of 
//mccI, of Shakspeare, of Scott, 

. Schiller, which combine the well- 
known and oft-observed character- 
istios^ of human nature with the oft- 
imagined but seldom seen traits of 
heroism aud magnanimity which 
border, on the realms of the ideal 


that for ever fascinate the imagina¬ 
tion, and dwell in the heart of man. 
The reason is, they contain enough of 
reality to tell us it is of humanity 
that the story is told, and enough of 
the ideal to make us proud of our 
connection with it. 

The great and chief charm of bio¬ 
graphy is to be found in this, that 
it unites, from its very nature and 
object, those two indispensable requi¬ 
sites to durable popularity in works 
of fiction, and combines them with 
the value and the solid information of 
truthful narrative. It jiosscsses the 
value of history, without its tedium— 
the interest of romance, without its 
uiisubstantiality. It culls the Howers 
from the records of time, and casts 
into the shade all the accompanying 
weeds and briars. If a judicious and 
discriminating selection of characters 
were made—if those persona were 
selected for the narrative who have 
been moat illustrious by their virtuef, 
their genius, or their magnanimity, 
or, as a contrast, bj"^ their vices, and 
who have made the greatest and 
most durable impression on human 
affairs, a work might be produced 
exceeding any one of histoi-y in its uti¬ 
lity, any of romance in its popularity. 
David Ilumc stronglj' advised Ko- 
bertson, eighty years ago, instead of 
writing the Life of Charles the Fifths 
to write a series of biographies, on the 
plan of Plutarch, for modern times; 
aud it is, perhaps, to be regretted 
that the advice was not followed. 
Yet were the abilities of the Scotch 
Principal, great as they were, not 
such as peculiarly fitted him for the 
task. His mind was too philosophical 
and discursive to give it its chief in¬ 
terest. He wanted the dramatic turn, 
the ardent soul, the graphic power, 
the magnanimous disposition, which 
was essential to its successful accom¬ 
plishment. A work in three thousand 
pages, or six volumes, recording the 
ives of fifty of the greatest and most 
llustrions men in Europe, from the 
days of Alfred to those of Napoleon, 
executed in the right spirit, and by a 
man of adequate genius, would bo the 
most popular and elevating book that 
ever appeared in Modern Europe. 
Many such have been attempted, but 
never with any success, because they 
were not set about by the proper 
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minds. To do jastico to such an un¬ 
dertaking would require a combina¬ 
tion of opposite qualities rarely to 
be met with in real life. 

As biography deals with indi¬ 
vidual characters, aud is relieved 
from the extended and perplexing 
subjects which overwhelm the general 
historian, it admits, in return, of an 
expansion into many topics which, 
although often in the highest degree 
amusing, and sometimes not a little 
interesting, would yet be felt to be 
misplaced in the annals of the great 
changes of nations or of the world. 
As the delineation of character is its 
avowed object, and the events of in¬ 
dividual life its principal subject, it 
not only admits of but requires a 
thousand incidents aud descriptions, 
which are essential to a right under¬ 
standing of those charnclcrs, and 
form, as it were, the still life of the 
picture in which their features are to 
bo poiirtrayed. Such cWscriptions are 
not unsuitable to general history. Mr 
Macaulay has shown in his Ilistory 
that his observations on that head in 
the Edinbunjh lieview Avere founded 
on a ju.st appreciation of the object 
and limits of bis art. But they must 
be sparingly hitroduccd, or they will 
become tedidro and unprofitable: if 
any ouo doubts this, let him fry to 
read Von llatnmcr's Ilistpry of the 
Ottoman Empire^ one-half of which is 
taken up with descriptions of dresses, 
receptions, and processions. But in 
biography we readily give admission 
to—nay, Ave positively require—such 
details. If they are not the jewels of 
history, they are the setting whicli 
adds to their lustre. They fill up our 
conception of past events; they en¬ 
able us to clothe the characters in 
which we arc interested in tiie actual 
habiliments in which they AA'erc ar¬ 
rayed ; they bring before our eyes the 
dwellings, the habits, the mode of 
life, the travelling, the occupations of 
distant ages, and often give more life 
and reality to the creatures of our 
imaginations than could have been 
attained by the most laboured general 
descriptions, or the most emphatic 
assertions of the author. 

For this reason, as well as on ac¬ 
count of the known influence of indi¬ 
vidual character, rather than abstract 
principle, on the fair sex, there is no 


branch of historical composition so 
suitable for woman as biography; 
and Miss Strickland hafl shown ns 
tha-t there is none whihh female ge¬ 
nius can cultiA'ato AA'ith greater suc¬ 
cess. The general bent of the female 
mind, impressed upon it for the wisest 
pinq)oses by its Creator, is to bo in¬ 
fluenced in its opinions, ami swayed 
in its conduct, by individual mou, 
rather than general ideas. When 
Aliltou said of our first parents— 

“ Not equal, ats their uot equal secnied: 

Fur \ lu^aiul rutit-:nq)1ation furnied ; 

Fur heiiuty she, and sweet attraKtisugr.ire ; 

lie for (iloJ on/y, she for Crou iu him ; ” 

lie foreshadowed man as the appro¬ 
priate historian of the general march 
of human events ^woraan, as the 
best delineator of individuitl charac¬ 
ter, the most* fascinating Avriter of 
biography. The most gifted of her 
sex is a. ]iroof of this; for if a foAv 
men have exceeded Aladame do Stael 
in the broad view she takes of human, 
affairs, none have equalled her iu the 
delineation of the deepest feelings 
ami must la.sting passions of the 
huin.in heart. As it is the nature 
of woman’s disposition to form an 
idol, (and it is for that very reason 
that she j>rovcs so* attractive to 
that of man,) so, when she comes 
to composition, wo rejoice to see her 
form i<lols of her heroes, provided 
only that the limits of truth are 
observed iu their delineation, and that 
her enthusiasm Is evinced in depicting 
the real, uot in colouring the imagi¬ 
nary. 

As graphic and seenic details are sa 
valuable in biograi)hy, and give smsh 
life and animation to the picture which 
it exhibits, so we willingly accept from 
a female biogra^ier, whether of her 
own or others’ life, details which we 
could not tolerate in the other sex. 
When the Dncliess,of Abrantes, writ¬ 
ing after the fall of Charles X., recounts 
in her charming memoirs the endhaat- 
ing Schall de Cachemire, which excttsd 
iier envy on the shoulders of Josephine 
—or tells ns that at a certain in 
Paris, in 1787, she wore her blawiafin 
dress and pearl ornaments, and at 
another, her pink silk and diamonds, 
we pcibaps smile at the simpUrity 
which made her recount snch tblaiM 
of herself; but still wo gratefolTy 
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accept them as characteristic of the 
costume or manners of the time. But 
we would iicver tolerate a male bio¬ 
grapher of ABirat, who should tell us 
that at a certain ball at Naples he wore 
bis scarlet trowsers and black furred 
jacket, and on his coronation looked 
irresistible in his blue and silver uni¬ 
form and splendid spare jacket;—not 
oven though we know that in Itussia 
he often returned to his lines with his 
sabre dripping wet with the blood of 
the Cossacks whom he had challenged 
and slain in single combat, and al¬ 
though the experience o‘f all ages has 
coufirined the truth of Fhilopmmen’s 
observation, that “to soldiers and 
women, dress is a matter of no small 
consequence.” 

Though details of this description, 
how'cver, arc valuable and admissible 
in biography, and come with peculiar 
propriety and grace from a female 
liand, it must be observed, on the 
other hand, that there is a limit, 
4ind a ^ery obvious one, to the intro¬ 
duction of them, and that, if not in¬ 
serted with caution, they may essen¬ 
tially injure the popularity or utility 
of a work. In particular, it is seldom 
safe to carry to any considerable length 
ill the text tbcjntroduction of quota¬ 
tions from old histories or chronicles 
of the period, which often are filled with 
them to the exclusion of all other sub¬ 
jects. We know that such original 
documents have a great charm in 
the eyes of antiquarians or antiquarian 
■biographers, the more especially if they 
have brought them to light them¬ 
selves*,, but such persons learned in 
ancient lore constitute but a small 
IVaction of the human race. The great 
body of readers, at least nineteen out 
of twenty, care notlyng at all for such 
■origin al anthorities,but wish tosco their 
‘import coudeused into a flowing easy 
narrative.in the author^s own words. 
For this reason it is generally safest 
to givo* such original documents or 
qnototlODs in notes or an appendix, 
and'to confine quotations in the text 
-tonhhtacteristic cxpre.ssions,or original 
words spoken on very important occa- 
■eions. Barante andSismondi in France, 
Tytler in Scotland^ and Liugard 
in England, have essentially injured 
the general popularity of their great 
and learned works, by not attending 
•ito this rule. The two Thierrys 


have chiefly won theirs by attending 
to it. 

The gi-eat popularity and widely 
extended sale of Miss Strickland’s 
Queens of England^ almost equalling, 
we believe, that of any living author 
in this country, and much exceeding 
that of any prior writer, whether of 
her own or the other sex, in the same 
period in biography, is a proof both of 
the intrinsic excellence of that work, 
and tlio thirst which exists in the 
])ablic mind for works of that descrip¬ 
tion. We have long been of opinion 
that the narrative of human events 
might be rendered as popular in ttic 
outset, and fiir more and durably in¬ 
teresting ill the end, than any works of 
fiction ; and that the onl}’^ reason why 
this has so seldom taken place, was 
because historical works were in gene¬ 
ral constructed on wrong principles. 
The great success which has recently 
attended historical composition in this 
country, especially in the case of Mr 
Macaulay’s History and Miss Strick¬ 
land’s Lives, is a proof that this view 
of the subject is well foumled. And of 
the two,biogi‘aphy, when supported by 
learning, and handled by genins such 
as both these learned writers possess, 
is much more likely to be generally 
popular than extends history, be¬ 
cause it partakes more of the character 
of Romance, and possesses in a higher 
degree that unity of interest which is 
the most essential clement in all arts 
which aim at pleasing or fascinating 
mankind. 

Scotland is a country peculiarly 
fortunate in the characters it pre¬ 
sents for biographical genius. This 
arises from its physical weakness 
when compared to the strength of its 
formidable neighbour, and the re¬ 
sources which it has ever tbuiid in the 
persevering and indomitable cbaractcr 
of its inhabitants. The former in every 
age of the wai-s with England has 
made its plains the seat of conflict; 
while the latter has always secured 
their success in the end, though often 
after fearful roveraes, and always 
against tremendous odds. The proof 
of this is decisive. Scotland, ailer 
three centuries of almost incessant 
conflict, first with the arms, and then, 
more fomidablo still, with the gold 
of England, was still unsubdued when 
her monorebs ascended the English 
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throne, and the riviilry of two noble 
nations was turned into the blisshil 
emulation of-peace. It is this combina¬ 
tion of circumstances which has caused 
her history to be so prolific of incident, 
and has rendered, as strangers so 
often have remarked, every step in 
her surface historical. Her physical 
weakness lillod it with incident—her 
moral strength with heroic iucident. 
CiO where yon will, you meet with 
some traces of the great or the beau¬ 
tiful, the gifted or the fascinating, of 
former days. The ancient walls and 
castellated rocks of Kdinbnrgh teem 
with historical recollections of the 
highest interest, which the kindred 
spirit of modern chivalry has done 
so much to illustrate.* lu the short 
space of twenty miles — between 
ralkirk and Stirling—are four battle¬ 
fields,f on each of wliicli the fate of 
Britain was determined, or armies 
as numerous as those which met at 
Waterloo encountered each other. 
Lodileven exhibits the mournful prison 
of beauty; Niddry Castle, of her 
evanescent joys; the field of Lang- 
side, of Jier final overthrow. Cartlan 
Crags still show the cave of Wallace; 
'rurnberry Castle the scene of Bruce’s 
first victory; Cnlloclcn, the lastbattie- 
fichl of generous fidelity. Every step 
in Scotland is historical: the shades 
of the dead arise on every side: the 
very rocks breathe— 

“ Vet, Albyn, yet the praise be thine. 

Thy scenes and story to combine! 

Thou hid'at him who by Roslin strays. 

List to the tale of other days; 

^lidst Cartlan Crags thou show'st tho care, 
The refuge of tho champion brave; 

Giving each rock its storied tale. 

Pouring a lay for every dale, 

Knitting, as with a moral band, 

Thy native legends with thy land. 

To give each scene the interest high, 
Which Genius lends to Beauty’s eye.” 

Miss Strickland’s talents as a 
writer, and turn of mind as an in¬ 
dividual, in a peculiar manner fit 
her for painting a historical galleiy 
of the most illnstrious or dignified 
female characters in that land of 
chivalry and of song. Her disposi¬ 
tion is at once heroic and pictorial. 


She has tho spirit of chivalry in her 
soul, and the colours of painting in 
her eye. She sympathises with all 
the dai'iug spirit, the bold adventure, 
the chivalrous devotion, of the cava¬ 
liers of former days; and she depict.s 
with not less animation and force 
the stately scenes of departed times— 
the dignified processions, tlie splendid 
ceremonials, the imposing psvgeauts. 
She has vast powers of application, 
and her research^ is unbounded; but 
these qualities, so necessary as tho 
foundation of a historian’s fame, are 
in her nnited with the powers of paint¬ 
ing and the sonl of poetry, and digni¬ 
fied by the elevatetl objects to which 
they are directed. Tho incidents of 
individual life are of pecnliar import¬ 
ance in Scottish annals, because, 
with the exception of two periods— 
the war of independence under Wal¬ 
lace and Bruce, and the national 
struggle for emancipation from Popish 
tyranny at tho Keformation—thoro 
have seldom been what, wc now 
call popular movements in Scotland. 
Everything, or* next to everything, 
depended on individual character; the 
great game of the world was i)laycdby 
kings and queens, nobles and knights. 
On this great theatre tho queens 
played, as they do everv^vhere, a most 
important part. Tho instructor of man 
in childhood, the object of his adora¬ 
tion in youth, of lasting influence in 
manhood, woman has, in modern. 
Europe where her destiny was fimt 
fully developed, exercised an im¬ 
portant sway, and more so than is 
generally supposed on national afiairs. 
But nowhere has tigs infiucnclb been 
more strongly felt than in Scotland, 
where queens have appeared, whose 
beauty and misfortunes have become 
immortal in story, and been for ever 
engraven on the human heart by 
tho hand of genius, and where the 
chivalrous and daring disposition of 
the country, the perj^rvidum Hcotorum 
ingenium, at once penetrated 
with the most devout adora^od. 
their charms, and inspired otbj^ 
with the most vehement jealousy 
their ascendency. . 


* Mr Aytonn’s noble Lyi'ieal JJaUads, and Mr Grant’s admirable Ilittory of thv 
Castle of Ediniurgh. ' 

t Falkirk, Torwood, Bannockburn, Stirling Bridge. 
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In her delineation of individual 
character, Miss Strickland evideutl7 
takes the gfi’eatcst pains to be impar¬ 
tial ; and thc’multitude of new docu¬ 
ments and facta which she has brought 
on both sides of the question in regard 
to her heroines, is a sufficient proof 
that this most landablc principle is a 
ruling one in her mind. But she 
would be something more or some¬ 
thing less than mortal, if no trace of 
predilection was to be found in her 
pages. It is rather, however, in regard 
to families than individuals that this 
leaning is apparent. She is evidently 
inimical to the Tudor and friendly to 
the Stuart race. In this she only 
shares the feelings of the chivalrous 
and the enthusiastic of every age and 
country; for the leading qualities of 
the one were as calculated, on a re¬ 
trospect, to inspire aversion as those 
of the other were to awaken sympa¬ 
thy. The first was selfish, overbear¬ 
ing, cruel, but often exceedingly able; 
the latter generous, unsuspecting, 
heroic, but sometimes sadly impru¬ 
dent. Success at the time crowned 
the worldly wisdom of the one, and 
disaster, long-continued and crushing, 
at length punished the unhappy want 
of foresight of the other. Hut the 
results of the time arc not always in¬ 
dicative of the opinion of futurity : 
and already the verdict of mankind 
has been secured in regard to the 
rival Queens who brought their for¬ 
tunes into collision, by two pleaders of 
snrpassing power in swaying the hn- 
man heart. Scotland may bo proud 
>that one of these was found in the 
most gifted of her sons, whoso genius 
has, in one of his most perfect histo¬ 
rical novels, immortalised the prison of 
Lochloven and the field of Langsidc ; 
and Germany may well exult in the 
reflection that the other appeared in 
that matchless genius who Jjihree cen¬ 
turies after her death imbibed, on the 
banks of the Saale, the vciy soul and 
of the age of Maiy in England, 
and'b^B for ever cngi'aven her heroic 
diith, and the imperishable scenes of 
Fothsringay, on the hearts of men.* 
Miss Strickland’s partiality for the 
and aversion to the Tudor 
race, may be explained by another 


and still more honourable circum¬ 
stance. It is the inevitable effect of 
a long conrse of injustice,‘whether in 
the rulers of men, or the judges of 
those rulers, the annalists of their 
lives, to produce in the end a reaction 
in the general mind. This is more 
particularly tlio case in pcr=son.s like 
Miss Strickland, actuated )»y gene¬ 
rous and elevated feelings, and who 
feel conscious of power <0 redress 
much of the iiijmsticc which the long- 
continued ascendency of a parli'’n!ar 
party, avIi ether in religion or politics, 
has inflicted on the ch.aracfera of 11 s- 
tory. Nowhere has this injustice 
been more strongly experienced than 
in Great Britain during the last two 
centuries. The popular party in 
politics, and the reformed in religion, 
having in both these countries, after 
a sanguinary struggle, been success¬ 
ful, and a family seated on the throne 
which embodied, and in a manner 
personified, both these triumphs, 
nearly the whole historians who 
treated of the period for a century 
and a half were entirely one-sided. 
When Hume wrote his immortal hi.s- 
tory, he complained, with justice, that 
for seventy years power, reward, and 
emolument had been confined to one 
party in the state, and that the 
sources of History had in consequence 
been irremediably corrupted. His 
rhetorical powers and impartial spirit 
did much to remedy the evil, but he 
had not industry and research suffi¬ 
cient to do the whole. Much was 
left to the just feelings, and generous 
because disinterested effort, of the 
high-minded who succeeded him in 
the path of historical inquiry. Mr 
Tytler’s g^eat and authentic History 
of Scotland^ and Lingard’s able and 
valuable, though one-sided, History 
of England^ have gone far to give 
the opposite side of the picture 
which Malcolm Tiaing andBnniet had 
painted in so vehement a party spirit, 
and Macaulay has since continued 
with such remarkable historical power. 
But much remained yet to be done. 
Antiquarian industry, chivalrous zeal, 
have of late brought many of the con¬ 
cealed or suppressed treasures of His- 
toiy to light; and it is those which 


Schiller, in his noble drama of Maria St vast. 
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Miss Strickland proposes to embody 
in her Queens of Scotland, 

Of the general plan which she pro¬ 
poses to adopt in this work, onr 
author gives the following admirable 
account:— 

“ As long as Scotland, in consequence 
of bad roads and tedious travelling, re¬ 
mained a sort of terra incognita, vulgar 
prejudice prevailed among the ignorant 
and narrow-minded portion of society in 
England ; but Scotland only reipiired to 
be seen to be appreciated. Strong in 
native talent, rich in native worth, valiant, 
persevering, and wise, her sons have been 
ever foremost in the field of honourable 
enterprise, whether in <iccds of .arms, 
science, jurisprudence, or the industrial 
arts of peaceful life. In poetry, music, 
and song, she has certainly never been 
surpassed. It was, however, reserved 
for the genius of Sir W.alter Scott to draw 
English hearts and English gold to Scot¬ 
land, and to knit those bonds of brotherly 
regard which no .act of legislature could 
do. Ilis graphic pictures of Scotland and 
the Scotch acted like a spell of enchant¬ 
ment on the imaginations of the English. 
Those who were able to indulge the 
enthusiastic feelings which his writings 
had excited, crossed the Border, rushed 
into Highland glens, scaled Highland 
hills, congregated at Scotch hostelries, 
peeped into Scotch cottages, wore invited 
to partake of Scotch hospitality—and 
found themselves in a land flowing with 
milk and honey, not merely in'its festive 
character,butinitskindliness to strangers, 
which is the glory of all lands. 

“Yet among the numerous visitors 
whom the sight-seeing instincts of this 
age of loGomotioii have rendered familiar 
with the ancient seats of Scottish rega¬ 
lity, how few know anything about the 
(jueens who once held their courts within 
the now deserted walls of Dunfermline, 
Falkland, Linlithgow, and Stirling I — 
gems which, even in their desolation, are 
surviving monuments of the graceful 
tastes of their founders, and incline the 
musing antiquary, who realises in fancy 
for a moment their pristine glory, to 
smite h's breast and exclaim 'Ichabod !’ 
With the exception of Windsor Castle, 
England has certainly no vestige of pala¬ 
tial architecture which may comp&'e 
with the royal homes of Scotland, of whose 
former tenants a few particulars may be 
no less acceptable to the sons and daugh¬ 
ters of the land, than to the southern 
stranger who visits them. 

*^6 Maiden Castle, sitting enthroned 
on her dnn rock, the Acropolis of Edin¬ 
burgh, at once a relic and a witness of 
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the immutable Past, is fhll of memories 
of eventful scenes connected with Queens 
whose hearts would have leaped with 
exultation could their eyes have looked 
on such a vision of national prosperity as 
the bright New Town, with its gay streets*, 
and shops full of costly merchandise ; its 
spacious squares, crescents, and noble 
public buildings, rising on the outer 
balliim of that grim fortress whose base 
is now surrounded by green flowery gar- 
t’ 3nB, for the joyaunco of a peace-loving 
generation. Mons Meg and her brethren 
have lost their vocation through the 
amended temper of the times, and hold 
sinecure posts in silence—their destruc¬ 
tive thunders being superseded by the 
din of the railway trains bringing hourly 
freights of we.aUh and wisdom to the 
good town of Edinburgh and its inhabi¬ 
tants. 

"M-any original royal letters will be em¬ 
bodied ill these volumes, with facts and 
anecdotes carefully verified. Local tradi¬ 
tions,not unworthy of attention, have been 
gathered in the desolate palaces and histo¬ 
ric sites where every peasant is an oral 
chronicler, full of spirit-stirring recollec¬ 
tions of the past., Thrse are occasionally 
connected with themes which were the 
fountains whence Sir Walter Scotidrowhis 
inspiration for the ohivalric poetry and ro¬ 
mance which has rendered Scotland classic 
ground. The tastes of those who were 
the rising generation, when the Waverley 
romances were the absorbing theme of 
interest in the literary world, have be¬ 
come matured. Tlicy require to hare 
history rendered as agreeable without 
the mixture of fiction as with it; they 
desire to have it so written, %Hthoiit sac¬ 
rificing truth to fastidiousness, that they 
may read it with their children, and that 
the whole family party shall be egger to 
resume the book wbeii*thcy gather ronnd 
the work-table dnriiig the long winter 
evenings. 

“ Authors who feel as they ought to 
feel, should rejoice in seeing their pro¬ 
ductions capable of imparting pleasure to 
the simple as well as the refined ; for a 
book whi(# pleases only one'grade of 
society may be fashionable, but cannot be 
called popular. That which ifiterests 
peasants as well as pcersj|%nd is read 
with equal zest by children and parents^, 
and is often seen in the hands 
operative classes, speaks to the heui in & ' 
language intelligible to a widely-extended 
circle of humanity, has written its own, 
review, and needs no other.” • # 

In the last lines of these admirably 
observations, w^donbt not Miss Strict-' ■'j 
land has, withont intending it, fore- 
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shadowed the destiny of her own 
undertaking. 

The woi* begins with the Life'* of 
Margaret Titdor, daughter of Henry 
Yll. of England, and married at the 
early age of Wrteen to Jarhos IV., 
the heroic ancLbrUliaht King of Scot¬ 
land. This 6hoice, in many respects, 
was fortunate, as it commences with 
the period when the fortunes of the 
two kingdoms became closely inter¬ 
laced, and with the piirtcess whose 
marriage with James was the imme¬ 
diate cause of the union of the two 
crowns on the same head, and the 
placing of the Stuart, and through it 
of the Hanoverian family, on the 
British throne. 

The tirst chapter is occupied with 
the details of the journey of the royal 
bride from London to Edinburgh, 
which was somewhat^ more tedious 
and fatiguing undertaking than it is 
now when performed by her descen¬ 
dant Queen Victoria, for it took above 
three weeks to perform. The reception 
of the youthful princess at York, 
Howcastlc, and Durham, where she 
was met and attended by the whole 
nobility and gent»-y of the northern 
counties, who accompanied her on her 
progress northward on horseback, 
gives occasion for several faithful and 
animated pictures. Her first day’s 
journey in Scotland, however, brought 
her into ruder scenery, characteristic 
of the stormy life which lay before 
her; and s}ic rested the first night at 
Fastcastle, then a stronghold of the 
Hprae family, now belonging to Sir 
J6hn Hall of Dunglass, which modern 
genius,'' under a feigned name, has 
done so much to celebrate. 

“ I*ast«aBtle is no other than the veib 
table Wolf-Crag Tower, celebrated in 
Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor as tho 
abode of tho Master of Bavenswood. It 
is ■seated ,on a lofty promoi^ry, which 
commands the lonely indented bay of 
whioh i^t Abb’s Hekd forms the extreme 
point, to thought, with a wild array of 
rocks terminating in the Wolf- 
which soars high in mid air above 
tm-wrCress—^black, gloomy, and iiiacces- 
eible. The way by which thc ,southei:;u 
and her company reached this 
tqll^d resting-place lay across the Lam- 
sqatinair, several'miles, of wild heath and 
treacherous bog, which no stranger might 
traYerse' in safety withont guides well 
afi^nainted with tlie track.. Before they 


entered on this pass, they had to descend 
a hill which was so steep and precipitous 
that, even within the last century, it was 
enstomary for tho passengers by tlie 
mail-coach between Berwick and Edin¬ 
burgh to alight and cross it on foot, while 
the carriage was taken off the wheels and 
carried over by a relay of men, stationed 
on the spot for that purpose. Of course 
the roads were not better in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Fastcastlo is 
approached by one or two descents and 
ascents of this kind, and is separated from 
the mainland by a cleft between tho 
rocks, which has to be crossed by a natural 
bridge formed of a ledge of rock, without 
rail or guard, with the vexed bil.jws 
boiling and thundering sixty feet below. 

“ When tho young Tudor Queen made 
her passage across this A1 Arat of the 
Caledonian coast, she had tho German 
Ocean before her, which beats against 
the rocky battlements and defences with 
which the basement of the castle is sur¬ 
rounded. One of'these masses resem¬ 
bles the upturned keel of a huge man-of- 
war stranded among other fragments, 
which, like the relics of a former world, 
lay scattered at the foot of the precipice, 
with the wild breakers rushing through 
their clefts, forming a grand jet-d'eau, 
and tossing the light feathery foam on 
high. The larger rocks are the haunt uf 
innumerable sea-birds. Fastcastle hud 
formerly been the stronghold of some of 
those ferocious feudal pirates who may 
be regarded as the buccaneers of tlie 
Caledonian coast. Many a bloody deed 
had been perpetrated within its isolated 
and inaccessible circuit; but the festive 
solemnities and ceremonials that sur¬ 
rounded the royal bride allowed no 
leisure or opportunity for whispers of tlie 
dark tales and romantic traditions con- 
neoted with its history.” 

Hitherto the Tudor princess had 
not seen her royal lover. Their first 
interview, and his personal appear¬ 
ance, are described in these charac¬ 
teristic lines:— 

“ James entered the presence of Mar¬ 
garet Tudor with his hawking-lure flung 
over his shoulder, dressed simply in a 
velvet jacket; his hair and beard, curling 
naturally, were rather long, his com¬ 
plexion glowing ftrom the manly exercise 
he had just been engaged in. He was the 
handsomest'sovereign in Europe, the black 
eyes and hair of his elegant father, James 
111., being softened in his resemblance to 
the blonde beauty of his Danish mother. 
Sir Walter Soott has drawn James IV.’s 
portrait con atnore, and has not exagge¬ 
rated the likeness— 
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‘ For hazel was his eagle eye. 

And auburn of the darkest dye 
His short culled beard and hair, 
liight was his footstep in the dance, 

And firni his stirrup in the lists; 

And oh, he bad that merry glance 
Which seldom lady's heart resists.' 

Tho young Q,iieen met her royal lord at 
the doorway of her great chamber. The 
King of Scotland uncovered his bead and 
made a deep obeisance to her, vrliile she 
made a lowly reverence to-liim. He then 
took her band and kissed her, and saluted 
all her ladies by kissing them. It was 
noticed that he welcomed the cliivalric 
Earl of Surrey with especial cordiality. 

Tlicn the King of Scotland took the 
Queen on one side, and they communed 
together for a long space. She heJd ymid 
■manner, [was unembarrassed;] and the 
King remained b.are-headed during the 
time they conversed, and many courtesies 
pas -cd between them. Incontinent [im> 
mediately] the board was set and served. 
Tlio King and Queen washed their hands 
with humble reverence, and after that set 
them down at table together.” 

The entry of tho royal p.air into 
Edinburgh is thus described ; and it 
socnis to liave been attended tvith 
^niu remarkable and characteristic 
circumstance, for she rode behind her 
destined husband on the same horse :— 

" Half way to Edinburgh, J.ames IV. 
was seen advancing with his company, 
lie was this time attired in grand cos- 
tum-j. ‘ His steed was trapped with 
gold, and round its neck was a deep gold 
fringe ; the saddle and harness were of 
gold, but the bridle and head-gear of 
burnished silver. The King wore a 
jacket of cloth of gold, lined and bor¬ 
dered with violet velvet and fine black 
houye or biidf/e fur ; his waistcoat was of 
violet satin, his hoses of scarlet, his shirt 
confined with bands of pearl and rich 
stones ; his spurs were long and gilt. 
He rode towards the Queen in full 
course, at the pace at which the hare is 
hunted. On seeing her, he made very 
humble obeisance, and, leaping down 
from his horse, he came and kissed her 
in her litter. Then mounting in his usual 
gallant fashion, without touching stirrup, 
a gentleman-usher unsheathed the sword 
of state, and bore it before his King in. 
regal fashion. The Scottish sword was 
enclosed in a scabbard of purple velvet, 
whereon'Was written, in letters of pearl, 
God my defende. The like words are on 
the pommel, the cross, and the chap also. 
The Earl of Bothwell bore this sword 
when the royal party reached Edinburgh 
town.’ 
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“ The King placed himself by the 
Queen’s litter, and passed all ^ the time 
conversing with her and enteK'taining her, 
as he'Tode by her side. • 

“ ' Before they entered Edinburgh, one 
of the King’s gentlemen brought out a 
fair courser, trapped in cloth of gold, 
with crimson velvet, interlaced with 
white and red : tlie King went to the 
horse, mounted him without touching the 
stirrup in the presence of the whole cum- 
pa»y, tlicn tried liis paces—choosing to 
judge himself whether it were safe for his 
bride to ride on a piliioii behind him, 
which was the mode in which he in¬ 
tended to enter tho city.’ Likewise ho 
caused one of his gentlemen to mount 
buliiiid him, as a lady would ride, to see 
whether the proud courser would submit 
to bear double or not. 

“ When ho had concluded all his expe¬ 
riments, he decided that it was not pro¬ 
per to trust the safety of his bride to his 
favourite charge# ; *so King Janies dis¬ 
mounted from him, and condescended to 
ride on the Queen’s gentle palfrey. Ho 
mounted, and the Queen was placed on 
a pillion behind him.’ ” 

The real tragedy and most interest¬ 
ing period of Margaret Tudor’s life, is 
that which preceded and followed tho 
fatal expedition to Floddcn, to tvhich 
the genius ofMrAytouu has lately- 
added such additional yiterest -in his 
exquisite ballads. Miss Strickland has 
also been strongly moved by the samo 
catastrophe:— 

“ There are traditions still current in 
the neighbourhood of the beautifhl pala¬ 
tial ruin of Linlithgow relative to her 
parting with James IV. 

“ Near the King’s bed-chamber, anflUH 
beautiful little apaAient overlooking the 
lake, supposed to be hi^ dressing-ifoom, is. 
a turnpike stair, at the corner of the east 
bide of the quadrangle erected by James 
IV. This leads to a lofty turret or mira- 
dor, called by popular tradition ‘ Queen 
Margaret’s Bower.* It is surrounded by 
a stone bench or divan, and had-once,.a 
small stonq.. table in the centre. Here 
the Queen spent in ^ars the liye-long 
summer’s day on which her husband left 
her to march against England. 
too^ she is said to have passed *^0 
weary night of Flodden fight,’ expeOtUlg 
nows of the engagement, which Cain'e;«| 
last, but too soon. ' ' 

*’ The fatal field of Flodden not 
made Queen Margaret a widow, bqt 
dcred Scotland desolate and almost dwt; 
perate. All the hope that remained w 
tho people 6f averting the fury of Heni^ 
Vlll., and tlia cruelty of his successful' 

- J> 
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general, centred solely iii the Queen— 
being fuundei! on the near relationship of 
herself and '>their infant King to the 
southern Hovernign.” 

“ The Qncen convened such of the no¬ 
bility an survived the red field of Floddcn 
to meet the clergy at Perth immediately. 
So prompt were nil their proceedings, 
that the young King was crowned at 
Srune, near that city, within twenty 
days of his father’s death. It wa.s callbd 
the Moiiriiing Coronation ; for the ancient 
crown of Scotland being held over on the 
baby-brow of the royal infant, most of 
the witnesses and assistants of the cere¬ 
mony burst into an ‘ infectious passion * 
of flob.s and tears. They wept not only 
their own recent losses on the battle-field, 
blit their late monarch, ‘ who was,’ as 
lluchanan says, albeit no eoinmender of 
kings, ‘ dear to all men while living, and 
mightily lamented by his people at hi.s 
death.’ 

“ When the first agony of grief was 
abated at the loss of the King and the 
terrible slaughter of the best of the nobi¬ 
lity ami gentry who fought in the serried 
phalanx of spears about his person, the 
<liscovcry was made by the Scuttish 
people that no other injury was like to 
accrue from Flodden fight, it was, to 
all intents and purposes, one of those 
bad expenditures of human life called a 
drawn battle.» Had it taken place on 
Scottish ground, it would have been 
reckoned another llannockhnm : thu 
Kiiglish must have retreated, (for they 
did so on their own ground,) and the 
Soots would iiave retained poshe.ssiun of 
the field. As it wu.s, the English had the 
moral advantages of being an invaded 

* »ple ; and, as such, their success in 
king a great sla^iter of those who 
wero a?rayed in battle on their soil, re¬ 
dounded more to tiicir true glory than is 
the case in must great victories. Itut they 
did not purchase it ca.‘<jly. .Stark and 
stiff as James IV. lay under heaps of 
slain, he kept possesi^iun of that well- 
stricken field. The despatch of Lord 
Hacre clearly proves that when the Eng¬ 
lish left the field at nightfall, they wero 
ignorant to whom’ the victory belonged. 
Then the Homes and other ilurder chief¬ 
tains pjlundcred Uic dead at their lei.sure ; 
theiv countrymen strongly suspected that 
tlisy slew their King, and turned the 
seale of victory against their country¬ 
men. There is the more probability in 
this supposition when it is remembered 
how inflexibly James IV. had maiulained 
justice on liia Jlorders— therefore he had 
honestly won the enmity of those rapa¬ 
cious septs. 


“ Lord Dacre made an excursion of 
observation, with a party of cavalry, in 
the morning after the battle of Flodden, 
to ascertain who possessed the field ; he 
saw the King of Scotland’s formidable 
train of brass cannon dominant over the 
scene, but mute and motionless ; the ar¬ 
tillerymen gone ; the Scottish cannon 
and the silent dead were solely in poe.scs- 
sion of the battle-ground. The thickest 
heaps cumbered it on the spot where the 
royal James and his phalanx had fought; 
the breathless w.arriors lay just as death 
had left them, for the marauding Border¬ 
ers had not dared to pursue their occupa¬ 
tion of stripping and phinderiiig in ihc 
full light of day.” 

Qmion Margaret, however, did not 
remain long iiicoosolahlc; she had 
too much of the disposition of her 
brother Henry VIll. in her to ve- 
inaiii lung witiioiit a husband; and 
she llxcd her cyc.s on a handsome 
youth, the Earl of Angus, whom she 
soon aftcrwiird-s married, to tho no 
small annoyance of her brother and 
his siihjects. Her marriage with him 
gave occasion to tlic following pleas¬ 
ing verses by Gawin l)ougla.s, the 
uncle of the nobleman thus hononred 
by the smiles of royalty:— 

“ Amid&t them, borne within a golden chair, 
O’er-frut with peaili> and colours most 
preclair. 

That ilraweti was by hackneys all niilk- 
■whitu, 

W'as set a (jueeii as lily sweetly I'lilr, 
ill purple lube beiiiiiicd with gold ilk- 
where ; 

With gi-mined cl.isps closed in all peiilte, 
A diiulom most pleasantly jiohte, 

Hate on th<‘ tresses of her golden hair, 

And ill her h.xnd a sceptre of delight. 

So next her rode in granate-violct, 

Twelve damsels, ilka ano on their estate, 
Whuli se'inied ot her counsel most secrete; 
And next them wa.i a lusty rout, (rod w ot! 
I.oids, ladies, and full niuny a fair jirelatc, 
Both boro of low estate and high degree, 
Forth with theii i(iieeii they all by-passed 
me, 

At e.'isy pace -they riding forth the gate, 
And I abode alone witliin the tree.” 

Aljirgaret’s life, after her second 
maiTiago, was a series of adventures 
and di.iasters partly occasioned by the 
tnrbiilcnt spirit and endless disorders 
of tho times, partly by her own pas¬ 
sions. She was a true Tudor in her 
disposition. Like her brother, “ she 
spared no man in her lust, and no 
woman in her hate.” When she died, 
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at the age of forty-eight, she had 
already mamed four husbands, of 
whom three were still alive. She di¬ 
vorced, not beheaded, when she was 
tircil of her lovers: in that respect 
she was better than Henry. By the 
second of these husbands shu had a 
(laughter, named Marg.aret, whose 
birth took i)liice in the following cir¬ 
cumstances, characteristic alike of the 
age and country:— 

“ The welcome message of Dacre arrived 
:it Coldstream almost in the last minute 
that Qui'L'ii M irgaret could be moved. 
.So desperately ill was !!he t.akeu on the 
road, that her convoy were forced to atop 
by the way, and hurry her into llarbottle 
or liardbattle Castle, one of the grim- 
locbt and gauntest stone-donjons that 
frowned on tlie English frontier. It was 
jiiat then garrisoned by Lord Dacre in 
person, who had commenced the fierce 
war on tho Borders to which the arrival 
of the Duke of Albany in Scotland had 
given rise. The portcullis of llarbottio 
was rai.sed to admit the fainting Queen 
of Scutlahil; but not one Scot, man or 
woman, Lord Dacre vowed, should enter 
witli her. Hero was a terrible situation 
for Margaret. She was received into the 
rugged Uordcr-forlresH, October 5, and, 
after remaining in morta.l agony for more 
thru, forty-eight houns, gave birth to u 
daughter, the Lady Margaret Douglas, 
whose name is familiar to every one on 
the pagci of general hi.story, as the imme- 
•liate ancestress of our present royal 
family,” 

The (Icatli of Margaret Tiulor sug¬ 
gests the following reflections to uiir 
author, tlic justice anil beauty of 
which makes us regret that she does 
not more rri'qiumtiy speak in h(‘r own 
person, Instead of the quaint style of 
iUicieiit annalists. 

“Some of Margaret Tudor's^mistakes in 
government, it is possible, may bo attri¬ 
buted to the fact that she is the first 
instance that occurs, since Christianity 
w.'is established in llic islaml, of regnant 
power being confidcil to the hands of a 
u'oman wlio was expected to reign an 
jtiiLine tfiUe. She had no education, 
scarcely any religion, and was guided 
entirely by her instincts, which were n. t 
of an elevated character. Her misdeeds, 
and the mi.-ifortune.s attributable to her 
por-xoiial conduct, gave rise to most of the 
terrible calamities which befell her de¬ 
scendants. Some persons among the 
aristocracy of iSeotlaud followed her evil 
example of divorce, which caused long 
and angry litigatiun concerning the birth¬ 


rights of their descendants. The fearful 
feud between the houses of Arran and 
Darnley-Stiiart was of this*kiud, which 
deeply Involved the prosperity of her 
granddaughter, Mary Queen of Scots, 
And that hapless l*rinccs.s was likewise 
marked as a victim by the cold and crafty 
Iluthven,on account of his family interei-ts 
being aWeeted by Queen Margaret's mar¬ 
riages and divorces. 

“ A succession of tragedies, for three 
generations, was tlie cou.seqneiice of 
Margaret Tudur*s4iidulgencc of her selfish 
passions. Nor are the woes attendant 
on contempt of the divino institution of 
marriage limited to the groat onos of the 
earth. Many a domestic tragedy, though 
shrouded ia tho ob.seurity of every-day 
life, may be traced to the same cause. 
Sorrow enters with sin; it desolates tho 
peace of home; and unotrendiiig children 
suffer for the evil of their parents, when¬ 
ever persons are found to break, eitlior 
hy wilful passions or litigious contest, 
the earliest law given by the Almighty.” 

The second Life in the volume is 
that of Magdalene of Valois, tho 
beautiful liivt Queen of James V., 
Ihobrevity of wiioscreign of forty d.iys 
in Scotland was the subject of such 
lamentiitioii to the country. James 
went to Fari.s, in the true spirit of 
chivalry, to choose and win a Queen 
In jierson ; and after* a rapid ami 
somewhat discreditable homage to 
Mary of Vondorae, on tho banks of 
the JiOire, his inconstant all'ections 
were at length fixed by Magdaleiio 
daughter of Francis f., whom he soon 
lifter inanied, .ind who became his 
much loved but short-lived Queen, 
Their entrance ii^to Scotland is tlrffh 

dcacribod :— • 

• 

" Tlie royal voy.agcrH made the port of 
Leith, .Saturday, May 10, being the fifth 
day from their embarkation, and Whitsun- 
eve. They landed at tlie pier amidst the 
acclamations of a mixed multitude of 
loving lieges of all degrees, who came to 
welcome their sovereign home, and to see 
their new Queen. Af^gdaleno endeargd 
herself for over to the aJfcctmos* of th« 
people by the senHihility she manifested 
on that occasion ; for when * sjie first 
stepped on .Scottish groiiod, she kuelt^ 
and, bowing herself ilown, kissed the 
moulds thereof for the love she bore the 
King, returned thanks to God for hating 
brought the King and her safely throngli 
the seas, and prayed for the happiness of 
the country.’ This was indeed entering.^- 
npon her high vocation, not like the colu 
state puppet of a public pageant, but ta. 
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the spirit of a queen who felt and under¬ 
stood the relation in whioh she stood both 
to the KiDg»aad people of that realm. 
A touehiug sigfit it must have been to 
those who saw that young royal bride 
thus obey the warm impulse of a heart 
overflowing with gratitude to God, and 
love to all she then looked upon. The 
venerable Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount, and other contemporary poets, 
who were so soon to hang elegiac wreaths 
of mournful verse on the early bier of 
her who then stood among them in her 
fragile and almost unearthly loveliness, 
radiant with hope, and joy, and happy 
love, called her 'the pleasant Magdalene,’ 
and ‘ the sweet Flower of France.' 

“ King James blithely conducted his 
Queen to his palace of Holyroud; and, to 
increase the universal satisfaction which 
her appearance and manners had given, 
the anspipions news quickly spread 
through Edinburgh, that slie was likely 
to bring an beir to Scotland. Great 
were the rejoiciiigs in consequence. The 
ancient prediction ‘ that the French wife 
should bring a child the ninth in degree 
from the left side of the stem of Bruce, 
that should rule England and Scotland 
from sea to sea,’ was revived in antici¬ 
pation of the fUfspring of James V. of 
Scotland by Magdalene of France, al¬ 
though it would only have been the eighth 
in desoeut from that illustrious stock.” 

Her premature and lamented ilcatli 
is recorded in these feeling para¬ 
graphs :— 

“ The early death of Magdalene was 
not only a misfortune to her royal hus¬ 
band, but a eerious loss to Scotland, and 
even to Christendom, on account of tbe 
eyightoned views she had received on 
the all-important subject of religion. 
Branlohie tells ns that * she was very 
deeply regretted liot only by James Y. 
but by all his people, for she was very 
pod, and knew how to make herself truly 
eloved. She had a great mind, and was 
most wise and virtuous.* The first general 
mourning ever known in Scotland was 
worn for,ller, and her obsequies were 
solemnised with the greatest manifestation 
of sorrow of which* that nation had ever 
been participant. The lamentations for 
premature death of this youthful 
'^een,‘ahd the hopes that perished with 
her of an heir of Sootland, appear to 
^ave been of a similar character to the 
passionate and universal burst of national 
sorrow whioh, in the present century, 
pervaded all hearts in the Britannic em- 

f ire, for the loss of the noble-minded 
'rinoess Charlotte of Wales and her 
infant. 


‘ How many hopes were borne upon thy bier, 
O stricken bride of love!' 

” The epitaph of this lamented Queen 
was written by Buchanan in elegant 
Latin verse, of which the following is a 
translation :— 

‘ Magdalene OF Valois, Qiteen op .Scot¬ 
land, DIED IN TUK XVI YEAR OP IlKll 
AGE. 

‘ 1 was a royal wife, from monarchs sprung, 

A sovereign's daughter, and in hope to be 
Thu royal mother of a regal line ; 

But lest my glory should exceed the height 
Of mortal honour, Death's invidious dait 
Hath laid me iu my morning ficshn-jss here. 
Nature and virtue, gloiy, lile, and dc.-itii. 
Strove to express in mo ihcir utmost power. 
Nature gave beauty ; virtue made mo good ; 
Uelentless death o'er life too soon prevail'd. 
But my fair fame shall Hourisb evermore. 

To compensate for that brief mortal span 
By lasting meed of uuivcisal pr.riso.'" 

Mary of Lorraine, daughter of the 
great Duke of Guise, and a lineal 
descendant of Charlemagne, was the 
second (iuecn of James V.: she is 
peculiarly interesting, as her daugh¬ 
ter was Queen Mary; and sho was 
the ancestress of our present illustrious 
sovereign. We have room only, how¬ 
ever, for one extract:— 

“‘Let ns,’ says an eloquent French 
writer of the present day, ‘enter the 
grand gallery of- the Chateau d’Eu, and 
contemplate the noble portraits of the line 
of Guise. There wo shall view that old 
Cland of Lorraine, clad in his heavy 
cuirass, bearing bis long sword, first dyed 
in blood at Marignan, having fur his 
cortege and companions his six glorious 
sons ; then ive shall sec Francis of Lor¬ 
raine, rival of the Emperor Charles tbe 
Fifth, and conqheror of Calais ; near him 
that Cardinal of Lorraine, eloquent as an 
orator, gallant and magnificent as a prince, 
yet an ambitious and cruel priest. And 
there is the grandchild of Duke Claud, 
Mary Stuart, angel of grief and poesy, 
whose charming head bore a crowii- 
rognant, and yet fell beneath the axe of 
the executioner.’ 

• • • • • 

“ The Duke and Duchess of Longueville 
were both present at the bridal of James 
V. and Magdalene of France. Little did 
the Duchess imagine, when she, as the 
wife of the representative of the brave 
Dunois, and the eldest daughter of tbe 
house of Guise-Lorrainc, proudly took 
high place among the great ladies of 
France, near the person of the royal bride, 
that the crown-matrimonial of Scotland— 
never to be worn by her on whose finger 
she saw the enamoured bridegroom place 
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the nuptial ring—was destined to encircle 
her own brow. Far less could she have 
believed, even if it had been predicted to 
her, that from her union with that Prince 
sliouUl proceed a line of sovereigns who 
would reign not only over the llritannic 
isles from sea to sea, but whose empire, 
far exceeding that of her mighty ancestor 
Charlemagne, should extend over India, a 
considerable section of America, and in* ** 
elude vast portions of the habitable globe 
whose existence was then unknown. Be¬ 
fore the anniversary returned of the day 
that witnessed the nuptials of James and 
Magdalene, all these apparently impos¬ 
sible events were in an active state of 
progression.” 

Miss Strickland has announced in 
her Preface that two volumes are to 
be devoted by her to the life of Queen 
Mary; and that great light has been 
thrown upon that interesting subject 
by tho important original letters 
wliich Priuce Labanolf’s recent re¬ 
searches and publication have brought 
to light. Wc look with impatience 
for the fnldiment of tho promise; for, 
althongh nothing can exceed in pa- 
tlms and interest Mr Tytlcr’s entran¬ 
cing account of the captivity and death 
of that celebrated and heroic princess, 
yet we arc well aware that much 
light has since his time been th|g)wn 
on the subject, by the zealous labours 
of chivalrous antiquaries. That she 
may succeed in vindicating her me¬ 
mory from much of the obloqny which, 
despite her many great and noble 
qualities, and matchless charms of 
person and manner, still oppresses it, 

is, wc need hardly say, our most 
anxious wish; and if any one can do 

it, it is hcreclf.- But we confess wc 

have little expectation tliat it is pos¬ 
sible even for her chivalfons mind 
and untiring iudustr}' to effect the 
object. Our view of this.in¬ 

teresting question is as follows:—The 
strength of the case against Queen 
Mary, during her reign in Scotland, is 
such that it remains much the same 
upon tho admitted and incontestible 
facts of history, though all the d; 


puted points were decided in her 
favour. No original tetters of hers, 
or others which can be prodrtced—^no 
complete disproval of* those wliich 
were charged, We believe falsely and 
treacherously, against her—can ^ do 
away with her orto, whatever light 
they may throw upon her motives, or 
tho unparalleled network of treachery, 
selfishness, and duplicity, with which 
she was surrounded. Can it be reason¬ 
ably hoped that hny subsequent effort 
of industry or ability will be able to do 
more for Queen Mary’s memory than 
has been done by her gifted dramatic 
biographer Schiller, who, in the awful 
scene of her last confession to thn 
priest in prison, immediately before 
being conducted to the block, makes 
her admit her fiiilings in the indul¬ 
gence of undue hatred against some, 
and impassioned love to others; and 
recount, with sincerity, her stings of 
conscience for having permitted tho 
King, her husband, to be put to death, 
and thereafter loaded with favours 
and bestowed hcr-hand on the party 
charged with hfs murder? It is hope¬ 
less to deny the magnitude of these 
delinquencies, though men, at least, 
should view them with an indulgenfi 
eye; for they arose, as jSchillcr makes 
her say, on that dread occasion, from 
the sclf-forgctfnlncss and generous 
feelings which led her to trust in a 
sex by whom she was forsaken and 
betrayed.* Such is our present view 
of the case; but we have every confi¬ 
dence in Miss Strickland’s powers and 
research, and shall impatiently await 
tho new light she will doubtlesg throw 
on that most fascinating and tragic of 
all biographies. 

The truth appears to be, that Mary 
was a mixed character: no uncommon' 
thing in every age, and especially so in 
tliat disastrous and profligate one in 
which Mary’s lot was cast. • She wa» 
as charming and hqroic as her most 
impassioned advocates wonId*fepre- 
sent, and as impassioned, and in one 
matter guilty, as her worst enemies 


* Ach ! niclit dnrch hass allein, durcli siind’ ge Liebe 
Noch meh^ hab’ Ich hochste Gott bcleidigt. 

Das Eitle herz ward zudern Mann gezogen, 

Der treuloB inich verlasEen und betrogen.” 

** Ah 1 not through hatred only, but still more through sinful love, have 1 ofihnded 
Almighty God ! Mj tender heart was too strongly drawn to man, by whose faith¬ 
lessness I have been forsaken and betrayed .”—Maria fituart, Act v. scene 7. 
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allege. Her virtues, however, were 
her own; her delinquencies, of the 
religion in which she had been bred, 
and the ago in which slie lived. 
It was the age, and she had been bred 
in the court, which witnessed the 
successive murders of the Duke of 
Guise and the Admiral Coligni at the 
court of France; the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew by a French king, and 
the fires of Smithfield lighted by an 
Kiiglish queen. To one period, “and 
that the most interesting of her life, 
unmixed praise may be given. From 
the day of her landing in England, 
her conduct was one of dignity, inno¬ 
cence, and heroism; and if lier 
previous life was stained by the 
imputation of having permitted one 
murder, suggested to herself by des¬ 
pair, and recommended by others from 
proiligacy, she oxjiiated it by being 
the victim of another, suggested by 
jealousy, executed by rancour, and 
directly ordered by a cruel relative 
and a vindictive rival. 

If thciv 18 any blemish in the very 
interesting volume, ' of which our 
limits will only permit a more cursory 
notice than its high merits deserve, 
it is to be found in the too frequent 
use of quotations from old authorities 
or original let‘tei'8 in the text, and the 
mosaic- like appearance which is often 
given to her pages, by the introduction 
of quaint and anti<piatcd expressions 
drawn from contemporary writers in 
the body of the narrative. Wo are 
well aware of the motive which has 
led to this, and we respect it as it 
deserves: it arises from the wish to 
be accurate and t’ ustwortliy, the anx¬ 
ious desire to make her Lives a faith¬ 
ful transcript of the times—to exhibit 


their very “ form and pressure." q'hc 
object was good, the desire was laud¬ 
able ; but it is quite possible to bo 
carried too far, even in working out 
the most praiseworthy principle. 
Long accounts of dresses, decorations, 
and processions; entries of expenses 
in Treasurers’ accounts ; oven original 
letters, unless on very particular oc¬ 
casions, are the matcriaLs of biography, 
but they are not biogTaphy itself. 
It is lioing character, not still life, 
which we desire to see deb'uerted; 
the latter is the frame of the picture, 
but it is not the picture it.«elf. Such 
curious details are characteristic, 
generally amusing, often interest¬ 
ing ; but they, in general, do better 
in foot-notes than in the body of the 
narrative. Wo must admit, however, 
that Miss Strickland has exhibited 
equal judgment and skill in the man¬ 
ner in which she has fitted in those 
coiitenqiorary extracts into tlie body 
of the narrative, and the .selection 
she has made of such as are most 
curious and characteristic of the 
times. By many, we are well aware, 
they will be considered as not the 
least interesting part of her very 
interesting volumes. It is the priu- 
cipjgof introducing them in the text 
that we wish her to reconsider. 
Unity of composition is not less 
essential to the higher productions 
of art, ill history or biography, than 
in painting or the drama; and 
Miss Strickland writes so powerfully, 
and paints so beautifully, that we can¬ 
not but often regret when we lose the 
thread of her flowing narrative, to 
make way for extracts from a quaint 
annalist, or entries from the accounts 
of a long-forgotten exchequer. 
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Till! I.AY OF THE NlEBELUNdEN. 


Wolf, tho learneu German, vas 
certainly very far wrong—as Germans 
in their endless speculations arc apt 
to be—when he set himself to explain 
tho llidfl without Homer; an attempt 
which, to our British ears, generally 
sounded pretty much as profane as to 
explain the world without God, or, 
according to Cicero’s simile agiunsttlie 
Epicureans, to explain the existence 
of a book by the mere accidental out- 
tumbling of alphabetic counters on 
the grouud. The l/intt could not have 
existed without Homer—so the rude 
instinct of the most unlearned and 
most nnraetaiihysical English Huli 
declared against the cloud-woven 
theories and the deep-sunk lexico¬ 
graphical excavations of the famous 
Berlin professor; andtherudeinsLinct, 
after much philological sajiping and 
mining, stands ground. But Wolf did 
not labour in vain. Though lie did 
not take the citadel, ho made breaches 
into many jiarts of our classical cir- 
cumvallation, formerly deemed most 
strong, and made us change, in great 
measure, the fashion of our fortifica¬ 
tions. in the same manner Niebuhr, 
ivith his knotty club, made sad havoc 
among the waxen images'of the old 
Romans, which the piety of Livy— 
taking them for genuine granite sta¬ 
tues—had set forth withsuch a wealth 
of fine patriotic elocution ; but aftcu' 
all this work of destruction, Rome still 
remains with its Tiber, and, in the 
minds of most sane persons, llomuius 
also, we imagine; while the great 
Julias shines a kingly star.every inch, 
as much after Niebuhr’s strong brush 
as before. What, then, was the great 
truth by virtue of w'hich—as stupid 
sermons are redeemed by a good text 
—Wolf, with his startling anti- 
Hoineric gospel, made so many pro¬ 
selytes, and such fervid apostles, 
among the learned and the pocth of 
his countrymen? Plainly this, that 
he seized w'itii a keen glance, and a 
grand comprehensiveness, the minstrel 


character of the Popular Epos of 
early ages, as distinguished from the 
more artificial and curiously-piled 
compositions of move polished times, 
bearing the same name. Wolf war, 
wrong—say mad, if 3 'oii please—in a^- 
serting that Pisisti;ntus, witli .a w'hcle 
army of such refurbishers of old wares 
as Ouoraacritns, could have put to¬ 
gether such a glowing vital whole as 
the Iliad ; but ho was right, and alto¬ 
gether sonmi, when ho looked upon tho 
great Epic songof tho wrath of Achillea 
as a thing essentially difi’erent, not 
only in degree, but in kind, from tho 
jEneid of Virgil, or the Paratiise Lost 
of our Iililton. Many men of leorning 
and taste, from Scaliger <lownwards, 
have instituted largo and enrions com¬ 
parisons between the great national 
Epos of the Greeks, and that of tho 
Romans; but the comparison of tilings 
that have a radically ditferent charac¬ 
ter can seldom produce any result 
beyond the more expression of liking 
and disliking; as if, among critics of 
trees, one should say, I prefer a hrist- 
Ihif/ pine, while another says, Oive we 
the smooth beech. Gr, a result even 
more unsatisfactory might be produced. 
Starting from the beech as a sort of 
model tree, a forest critic, predeter¬ 
mined to admire the pine also, might 
spin out of his brain anunrberof.subtlo 
analogies to prove that a jiino, though 
bearing a diiferent name, is, in fact, 
the same tree as a beech, oiid pos¬ 
sesses, when more {diilosophically con¬ 
sidered, all the essential characteristics 
of this tree. You laugh ?—but so, and 
not otherwise, did it fare with old 
Homer, at the hands of many profes¬ 
sional philologists and literary dile- 
tantes, who, w'ith a perfect»apprecla- 
tion of such works of polished skill as 
the yEneid and the Jerusalem Delivered 
—as being akin to their own modern 
taste—must needs apply the same 
test to take cognisance of such 
strange and far-removed objects as the. 
Iliad and Odyssey. Such transference' 
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of tlje mould tlinfc measures one thing literature of Germany: they are geue- 
to another, and an altogether different rally conversant only with the pro- 
thiiig, is iB'decd a common enough ductions of the day, or, at farthest, 
trick of our ev^ry-day judgments; bnt with those of the most celebrated 
it is, nevertheless, a sort of criticism nn^hors.’* So, indeed, it must be ; 
altogether barren of any positive re< the necessaiy business and amuse* 
suits, and which ends where it begins ments of life leave but few of us at 
—in talk. To the character and cer- liberty to follow the example of the 
tainty of a science, it can assuredly learned Germans, and refuse to look 
have no claim. If yon wish to descant at Helen before wo have critically 
with any beneficial result upon roses, investigated the historf^ of Jove’s 
pray compare one English rose with amours, and of Leda’s egg. So much 
another, and not with a Scotch thistle, the more are wo beholden to gentle- 
llring not the fine city dame into con- men like the present translator, who, 
tact with the brown country girl; but by the patient exercise of those pions 
let Lady B’s complexion be more deli- pains which are the pleasure of poets, 
cate than Lady C’s, and the brown of put us into the condition of being able 
Bessie be more healthy than that of to hear the notes of that strange old 
Jessie. Jessie, if 3 'on will consider Teutonic lyre prolonged througli the 
the matter, has nothing in common aisles of an English cciio-chambcr. 
with Lady B, except this, that she is Mr Lettsom has done a work, much 
a woman. As little 'has Homer in wanted for the English lover of 
common with Virgil, or Tasso, or poetry, honestly and well: this avo 
M iltou. With whom, then, is Horner can say from having compared it in 
to be compared ? A hundred years variousplaccs with a prose translation 
ago, Voltaire, with all his wit, could of the old German poem, published 
not have answered that question—the at Berlin in 1814;* also from the 
whole age of Enropekn criticism of distinct recollection which v/e have of 
which Voltaire was the oracle and the the character and tone of flic modern 
god could not have answered it; but German vci'sion of Marbach, which wo 
thanks—after the Percy Ballads, and read for the first time several years 
Cowper, an^ Wordsworth, and ago. But Air Lettsom’s translation 
Southey, and Bums—to Erederick bears also internal evidence of its 
Augustus Wolf, that question we can excellence: there is a quiet simplicity 
answer now in the simplest and most and easy talkative breadth about it, 
certain way in the world, by pointing characteristic no les.s of the general 
to the famous Spanish Cm, and the genius of. the Gormans than of the 
old Teutonic Lay of the Niebki.tjn- particular medimval epoch to which it 
OKN. belongs. With a perfect confidence. 

To the Cid, we may presume that therefore, in the trustworthiness of the 
those of our readers who love popular present English version, we procecil to 
poetry, and are not happy enough to lay before our readers a rapid sketch 
know the sonorous old Castilian, have of the Epic story of the Hiebclimgeii, 
been happily introduced by the great accompanied with such extracts as 
work of Southey. But, with respect may serve to convey an idea of the 
to the other great popular Epos of general tone and character of the 
Western Europe, we suspect Mr Le’ct- composition. 

SOM is only too much in the right At Worms, upon the Rhine, (so- 
when he says, that this venerable the poem opens,) there dwelt three 
monnnfent of the old German genius is puissant kings—Gunther and Gernot 
**'S 0 little known amongst us, that and Gieselher—three brothers, of 
most ordinary readers have not so whom Gunther was the eldest, and, in 
jnnch ashcardofit. Even amongst the right of primogeniture, swayed (he 
numerous and increasing class of those scepti;^ of Burgundy.f These kings 
who are acquainted w'ith German, had a sister named Kriemhild, the real 
few pay attention to the ancient heroine and fell female Achilles of the 

** Zfecs Niebclungen Lied ; in's hoch Deutsche iibortragen. Von August Zeuxb. 
Berlin: 1814. 

t These Burgundians are, in the second part of the poem, also called the Nk6e- 
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Epos; for though she is as gentle and AduUes^ so the most significant desig- 
mild as a Madonna till her love is nation for this mediajval Iliad of the 
wounded, after that she nourishes a Germans would bo the* revenge of 
desire of vengeance on the murderers KriemJnld. After nanfing these, and 
of her hnsband, as insatiate and in- other notable personages of the Btur- 
exorable as that which the son of gundian court at Worms, the poet 
Pcleus, in the /ftoef, nurses against makes use of a dream, as .Eschylus 
the son of Atrens for the rape of in the Agamemnon uses an omen, to 
the lovely Brisets. In fact, as the open op, in a fitful glimpse of pro- 
great work of Homer might be pliecy, the general burden and fateful 
more fully'designated the wrath of issue of his tale. 

“ A dream was dreamed by Kviemliild, the virtuous and tho gay, 

How a wild young falcon she trained for many a day, 

Till tw'o fierce eiiglcs tore it; to her there could not bo 
In all tho world such sorrow as this perforce to see. 

To her mother Uta at once tho dream she told; 

Hut she the threatening future could only thus unfold— 

‘ The falcon that thou truinedst is sure a noble mate ; 

Qod shield him in his mercy, or thou must lose him straight.' 

* A mate for me ! What say’st thou, ilearcst mother .mine 1 
Ne'er to love, assure thee, my heart will I resign. 

I’ll live and die a maiden, and end as I began, 

Nor (let what else befall me) will suffer woe for man.’ 

' Nay !’ said the anxious mother, ‘ renounce not inarriago so; 

Wouldst thou Imo Jicaitfelt pleasure tiistc ever hero below, 

Man’s love alone esm give it. ’rhou'rt fair as eye afn see : 

A fitting mate Uod send thee, and naught will wanting be.’ 

‘ No more,' tho maiden answered, ‘ no more, dear mother, say ; 

From many a woman's fortune, this trnthds clear as day. 

That falsely smiling pleasure with pain reipiitcs us over. • 

1 from botli will keep mo, and thus will sorrow never.' 

/ 

So in her lofty virtue, fancy-free and gay, 

Lived the noble maiden many a happy day; 

Nor one more than another found favour in her sight; 

Still, at tho last, she wedded a fiu' renowned knight. 

Ho wa.s tho self-same falcon she in her dream had seen. 

Foretold by her wise mother. What vengeance took the queen 
On her nearest kinsmen, who him to death had done I , * 

That single death atoning died many a mother's son.” 

With these words en^ the very two distinct parts or acts—the famous 
short first canto, or, in the phraseology Siegmued, “ with the horuy hide,’'' 
of the bard, “ adventure" of the poem, as the old German chap-book has it, 
TIic second introduces us to tho most which any of our readers may have for 
prominent male character in the first a groschen or two in Leipzig, and not 
part of the poem—for it is divided into more,we3npposc, than asixpence here- 

“ In Ncthcrland there flourished a prince of lofty kind, 

(Whose father hight Siegrauud his mother Siegclind) 

In a sumptuous castle, down bj the Ithine’s fair side; • 

Men did coll it Xanton; 'twas famous far and wide.” 

This princely youth, who, like the ing employed his early days, like an- 
Spanish Cid, is perfect even to the cient Hercules and Theseus, in at- 
smallest hair on his beard, after hav- tacking and overcoming every sort of 

Innyrn, which epithet, however, in the first part, is applied to certain distant Scandi¬ 
navian vassals of Siegfried. The origin of this name has caused much dispats amongst 
the learned. 
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terrible monster, in bestial or Iiuraan “second adventure.” Like a dutiful 
guise, that came in his way, is dubbed son, as well as a fearless Lniglit, he 
knight wiibithe stroke of the chival- will accept no royal honours, or 
rous sword, in*due form, and a festival share in the official dignities of govern- 
is held in honour of the event, tlie ment, so as long as his father and 
description of which occupies the mother live. 

" While Siegoliiid and Siegmnnd yet lived and flourished there, 

Full little recked their offspring the ro3'al crown to wear. 

He oulj' would he master, and eserci^ e command, 

’Gainst those whoso pride o’enveening disturbed the peaceful laud. 

None veuiur'cl to defy him; since weapons first he took, 

Tlie bed of sloth hut seldom the noble knight could brook! 
lie oiilj' sought for hatth's : his prowess-gifted hand 
IVoii him renown eteiii.il in cvt iy foreign strand.” 

lUit even the slnnly mail-clud l;e- other serious occupation, and that, of 
rocs of medimval knighthood some- course, was love. With the entrance 
times tired of “battles;” and when on this new career, the third adven- 
they were tlins aweary, they had one tiire is occupied. 

“ ’’rwiis K'ldom tc-iir or sorrow the warrior’s hro.^■^t assa^’od ; 

At length lie lieai'd a lunioiir how a lovelj' maid 
III Iliirguiidy was^l^vclling, the fairest of the fair; 

I'or her he wou much plciisurc, but ilash'd with toil and care.’’ 

Siegfried opens his (letcrniinatioii this rumour, and take to wife none 
to his parents to follow the fortune of other than— 

“ Tho bright Ilnrgnndian maiden, best gem of Gunther’s thi'onc. 

Whose JUr-rciioAvuc'd hifauty stands uiiapproaehcd alone.” 

'This resolution, of course, a.s is the youth ; but with a calm and decided 
fortune of true love, meets with oj^po- answer, snch as true love knows how 
sition, at first, from the parents of the to give, the difficulty is overcome. 

• “ Dearest father mine, 

Tho love of high-horn women for ever I'll resign 
Jiathor than play the w'ooer but ivhere my heart is sot.” 

Forthwith, therefore, he sets out on where—conld not err. To make the 
an expedition to Worms, predeter- necessary impression on so mighty a 
mined, after the common fashion of- king as Gunther, tlie Prince of the 
modimval love-romances, to marry the Netherland is pranked out most gor- 
wonian whom he h.ad never seen; for geously with all that woman’s needle 
in these matters, rumour, it was can produce of chivalrous embroidery; 
thought—that plays so falsely else- and, thus accoutred,— 

“On tho .seventh fair morning, by W’orms along tho strand, 

In knightly guise were pricking the death-defying baud; 

Tho ruddy gold fair glittered ou every ruling vest; 

Their steeds they ihoctly governed, all pacing soft abreast. 

Th^ir shields were new and massj', and like flame they glowed; 

As bright, too, shone their hehnots ; while bold Siegfried rode 
Stmight to tho court of Gunther to tvoo the stately' maid. 

Eye never looked ou champions so gorgeously arrayed. 

Down to their spurs, loud clanging, reached the svmixis they w'oio; 

Sharp aud well-tempered lances the chosen champions bore; 

One, two spans broad or better, did Siegfried sternly shake. 

With keen and cutting edges grim aud ghastly wounds to make. 

Their golden-coloured bridles firm they held in hand: 

Silkou wore their poitrals: so rude thej' through tho laud. 

Ou all sides the people to gaze on them began ; 

Then many of Gunther’s liegemen swift to meet them ran.” 
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Then follows the fonnal reception bat spfeciaily of the gentle ladies, who, 
nt the court of Wonns, and, as on on occasions when propnety did not 
nil great festival occasions in those allow them pnblicly to appear, enjoy 
<l.iy.?, a tournament is held, whero the dear delight of gazing on bearded 
the stranger knight, of course, acquits swordsmen even more exquisitely 
himself like a god rather than a man, from behind a window. 

0 the admiration of all beholders, 

“At court tlie lovely ladies were askiii? overuiKn', 

Who was tho stately stranger that so rich vesture wore, ^ 

At once BO strong of presence and so s trong of luujd I 
When many a one gfivc answ'cr, ‘ 'Tis tho King of Nethorland.’ 

lie ever was tlie fon'inost, wli.itoVr tho game they ]dayed. 

Still m his iiniuist Imsoiu ho bore one lovcdy maid, 

Whom lu' hohcld had never, and yet to all preferred, 

She too of hiui, in secret, spoke many a kindly word. 

AVhen in the court contending, fierce sijniro an<l hardy knight. 

As fits tho young and imhle, waged tho un'inie fight. 

Oft Ki'ieinhild through her wiiulows would L/ok, hoi’aelf uii.scou— 

Then no other pleasure needed the gentle (Juecn.’' 

• 

But though Krieuihild saw Sio.g- romaliied with Guuihcr a whole 
fried through the window, Siegfried year, 

“ Nor all that weary season a single glinqiso could gain 
Of her who after brought him sucli pleasure aud such pain.” 

• 

Like the disciples of Tythagoras, Ludegcr the Bold, and leagued with 
the amorou.s kniglils of those days him King I.iidcgast of Deiimark, to 
had first to serve a long apprentice- attack the realm of the Burgundians, 
ship of the severe discipline of absti- Coming home, like a Mars-subduing 
iiciice, before tliey were permitted to Diomede, from tliis fierce encounter, 
ki.-s the hand of bcanty, or to meet the knight of tho Ncthcrland is at 
even its distant glance. Tho fourth length deemed worthy to be intro- 
advent are, therefore, goes on to tell diiced to bis dc.stined fair. Another 
how Siegfried showed his prowess by tourney is held, at which Kricmhild 
lighting w'ith the Siwtons, who had publicly appears, 
coinc under the guidance of their king, • 

“Now went sbo forth tho loveliest, as fortli tho morning goes, 

From misty clouds out-beaming: then all his weary woes 
Left him in heart who bore her, and so long time bad ilone. 

He saw there stately standing the fair, tho poerloBS one. 

Many a stone full pruclous flashed from her vo&turo bright; 

Her rosy bhiBhcs darted a softer, mddicr light. 

Whate’er might be his wishes, eai-h eouid not but confess 
He ne'er on earth had witnessed sucli perfect loveliness. 

\s tho moon arising out glitters every star. 

That through the clouds so purely glimmers from afar, 

Fi’en so lovo-breathiug Kricinliild dimmed every beauty nigh. 

Well might, at such a vision, n my a bold heart heat high.” 

With not less of serene beauty, and ings of Siegfried on first coming within 
a quiet naturalness that Is peculiar to the sweet atmosphere of woman’s 
him, the old bard describes the feel- love. 

■ 

“ There stood ho, tho high-minded, beneath her star-bright eye. 

His cheek as fire all glowing ; then said she moilestly, 

‘ Sir Siegfried, you are w'cleome, noble knight and good ! ’ 

Yet loftier at that greeting rose his lofty mood. 
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He bowed with soft emotion, and thanked the blushing feir ; 

Love’s strong constraint together impelled the enamoured pair ; 

Theiihlonging eyes encountered, tlieir glances, every one, 

Bound knight and maid for over; yet £dl by stealth was done. 

That in the warmth of passion he pressed her lily hand, 

I do not know fur certain, but well can understtmd. 

’Twere STircly past believing they ventured not on this; 

Two loving hearts, so meeting, else had dune amiss. 

No more in pride of summer, nor in bloom of May, 

Knew he such hcart-fclt pleasure as on this happy day, 

Wlicn she, than May more blooming, more bright than summer’s pride. 

His own, a dream no longer, was standing by his side. 

Then thought full many a champion, ‘Would this had happ’d to mo. 

To be with lovely Kviemhild, as Siegfried bold I sec. 

Or closer e'en tlian Siegfried'; well were I then, I swear,” 

None yet was champion who so deserved a queen.” 

Thus far well. But his probation of Iceland, “ far bej'ond the sea,’’who, 
was not yet finished. Before finally being of a masculine temper and 
joining hand and heart with the peer- strength, had determined to submit 
less sister of King Gunther, Siegfried herself to no male lord who had not 
must assist her brother in a yet more proved himself worthy to wield the 
difhcnlt work than anything that he marital sceptre, by actually mastering 
had hitherto achieved—in gaining the his spouse in strong physical con- 
love of Brunliild, a doughty- princess fiict. 

“ Thcro was a queen higii-soated afar beyond the sea. 

None wielded sceptre a niiglitior than she; 

For beauty she was matchless, for strength withotit a peer; 

Her love to him she offered who could pass her at the spear. 

She threw the stone, and bounded behind it to the mark; 

At three games each suitor, with sinews stiff and stark. 

Must conquer the fierce maiden whom he sought to wed, 

Or, if in one successless, straight must lose his head. 

E’en thus for the stern virgin had many a suitor died. 

This heard a noble wamor, who dwelt the llhine beside. 

And forthwith resolved he to win her for liia wife; 

Thereby full many a hero thereafter lost his life.” 

Doubtful of his single strength to so awful a part; only with this dif- 
snbduc,so mettlesome a maid, Gnnther fercnce, that in the Niebcinngen, as in 
enters into a compact with Siegfried the Odyssey, the punishment over- 
to assist him in liis enterprise —by fair takes the offending parties, and not, 
means or foul, as it appears; and in as in the ti'^'gcdians, their sons and 
this evil compact, and the underhand grandsons. But to proceed: Siegfried, 
work to which it gives rise, lies al- like Jack the Giant-killer, though 
ready visible before the unveiled eye commencing his cai'eer as a single 
of the reader, the little black spot mortal with no miraculous power, had 
on the fair blnq of the epic sky, in the course of his chivalrous exploits, 
which is destined (and the bard is and as the reward of his extraordinary 
over forward to hint this catas- prowess, got possession of certain 
tropho^) at a day tliongh distant yet wonder-working instruments, that 
' Buro, to dilate into a wide-spreading rendered him, when ho chose to use 
cloud, and to burst in a fcarfnl deluge them, sure of victory against mere 
that shall sweep hundreds and thou- mortal strength. With the aid of 
sands of the guilty and the guiltless these, Siegfried, for the sake of the 
into destruction. This is neither more love of Kriemhild, had determined 
nor less than the dark old doctrine of (secietly and nnfably) to assist 
, I'otribution, which in the Greek trage- Gnnther in subduing the stout Brun- 
dians, and especially JEscbylns, plays hild. 
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• 

“ I bare heard strange stories of wild dwarfs, bow they faro : 

They dwell in holloii^ mountains ; and for protection wear 
A vestm'o, that bight cloud-cloak, ninrvellons to tell ; 

Whoever baa it on him, may keep liim safe and well 

From cuts and stabs of foemen; him none can bear or sec 
As soon as he is in it, but see and hear can lio 
Whate’er he will around him, and thus must needs prevail ; 

He grows besides far stronger: so goes the wondrous tale. 

And now with him the cloud-cloak took fair Sicgclind’s son, 

The same the uuconquered warrior, with labour hard, lind won 
From the stout dwarf Albrecht, in successful fray. 

The bold and ready champions made ready for the way. 

So, os 1 said, bold Siegfried the cloud-cloak boro along; 

^ When he but put it on him, he felt him wondrous strong ; 

Twelve men’s strength then had he in his single body laid. 

By trains and close devices he wooed the haughty maid. 

Besides, in that strange cloud-cloak w'iis streU deep virtue found. 

That whosoever wore it, though thousands stood around, 

Might do whatever pleased him, mjsecn of Mend and foe: 

Thus Siegfried won fair Brunhild, which brought him bitterest woe.” 

In order the more surely to afford live in an age when a Napoleon would 
Ills necessary aid,* Siegfried appeared have sought to make an impression on 
among the attendants of Gunther, in the vulgar by “wearing the plain 
the character of a subordinate vassal. dicSs of the Institute; ” nor has he 
Having thus arranged matters, they the slightest conception of the soul of 
set out for the far island of the sea. poetry beating* in a breast of which 
And here, as in many other passages, the exterior vesture is the “ hodden 
it is noticeable with what a childlike, ♦grey,” or the plain plaid of oar Scotch 
almost girlish delight, the old bard Muse. We shall quote this one pas- 
expatiates on the gay dress of Ills sago to serve for inai^y similar, with 
mighty men. He evidently did not which the poem is studded:— 

“ So with kind dismissal aivay the warriors strode; 

Then (^ulck the fair queen summon'd, from bow'rs where they nhodo, 

Thirty maids, her brother’s purpose to fuliil, 

Who in works of the needle were the chief for craft and skill. 

Silks frem far Arabia, white os driven snow, 

And others from Zazamanc, green as grass doth grow, 

They deck’d with stones full precious ; Ericmhild the garments plann’d 
And cut them to just measure, with her own lily hand. ^ * 

Of the hides of foreign fishes were liuings finely wrought, 

Such thou were seeuibut rarely, and choice and precious thought; 

Fine silk was sewn above them, to suit the wearers well. 

Now of the rich apparel hear we fresh marvels tell. 

From the land of Morocco and from the Libyan coast, , 

The best silk and the finest is worn and valued most 
By kin of mightiest princes ; of such had they good store*: 

Well Kriemhild show’d tho favour that sho the wearers bore. 

E’er since tho chiefs wore pm'poscd the martial queen to win, 

In their sight was precious the goodly ermclin. 

With coal-black spots besprinkled on whiter ground than snow, 

E’en now the pride of warriors at every festal show. 

Many a stone full precious gloom’d from Arabian gold; 

That tlie women were not idle, scarcely need bo told. 

Witliin seven weeks, now ready was the vesture bright; 

Ready too tho weapons of each death-daring knight.” 
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With tlic arrival of the kingly travel- begins to show herself as possessed by 
lots, and their reception at Iceland, that pride which the wise man tells us 
we cannot afford to detain ourselves, was not made for man, and which, 
Suffice it to iay, that, by the aid of wherever it is harboured, is not long 
the secret invisible cloak (Tarnkappe) of banishing love, confidence, peace, 
of Siegfried, and his good sword and happiness from palace as from 
Balmung, Gunther is greeted by the cabin. The haughty spouse of Gun- 
vanquished Brunhild as her legitimate thcr looks with an evil eye at Sieg- 
lord and master; and sails back with fried, whom she had known only in 
him to AVorms, where she is most his assumed character as vassal of her 
hospitably and magnificently received husband, judging it an affront that 
by her mother-in-law, dame Uta, and her sister-in-law should bo given 
her now sister, the lovely Kriemhild. away to a mere vassal. The respect 
A double marriage then takes place ; with which the hero of Netherlaird is 
that of King Gunther with Brunhild, treated by her husband, and the whole 
and that of Siegfried with Kriem- court, she cannot and will not undfer- 
hild; and the festivities which then stand. Either he is a vassal, and then 
took place furnish the poet with her pride is justly offended at the uu- 
another opportunity for exercising his equal match ; or he is not, and then 
descriptive powers, and displaying Gunther had deceived her with regard 
the sunny joyousness of his social to the true character of his companion 
nature. Herein, as in many other —and there must be some mystery 
points, he Is quite Homeric; a cer- beneath this, which, as a true daughter 
tain magnificence and amplitude in of Eve, she can have no rest till she 
the common acts of eating and drink- unveils. Possessed by these feelings, 
ing beiug as essential to his idea of she takes a course worthy of the mas- 
poetry as the luxuriant energy of culine character for which she had 
more lofty functions.* But in the early been so notable. On the 
midst of this connubial hilarity, the marriage-night she resumes her old 
black spot of destiny begins pcrccp- , virgin obstinacy, and will not be 
tibly to enlarge into a threatening tamed:— 
cloud; and the stately Brunhild 

Sir knight/ said she, ‘ it suits not—you’d better leave me free 
Froni all your pi*escut purijoso—it must and shall not be. 

A maid still will I keep me—(tliink well the matter o’er) 

Till I am told that story.’ This fretted Giuither sore." 

Alas, poor Gunther 1 So has ii ever took a cord, which she wove strong 
fared with men who marry women and tough about her wTist, and with 
with beards. The embraceless bride that 

“ The feet and hands of Gunther she tied together all, 

'-riicn to a rail shu boi'o him, and hung him 'gainst the wall, 

And bade liim not disturb licr, nor hi’catho of love a breath ; 

Sure from the doughty damsel he nil but met his death.” 

In this dilemma Siegfried wdth his lord; and iToth these, in an evil hour, 
invisible cloak was again called in, he gave to his wife—“ a gift that mis- 
and did strange service a second time chief wrought,” as we shall presently 
in helping Gunther to subjugate his see. 

refractory* yoke-fcllow. Brunhild After these achievements, the horny 
then became tame, and, like Samsou, hero retired home to the laud of his 
lost her wondrous strength; w'hile father Siegmund and his mother 
Siegfried, as a sort of memorial of this Siegoliud; and after remaining ten 
notable service, secretly abstracted years with him, “ the fair queen, his 
' and brought with him a golden ring consort, bore him at last an heir.” 
which the stately lady used to wear All this time the haughty spirit of 
on her fine finger, and likewise tlic Brunhild was brooding over the deep 
girdle with which she had tied her wrong. 

“ Why should the Lady Kriemhild herself so proudly bear J 
Aud yet her husbaud Siegfried, what but our man is he 1 
And lute but little service has yielded for his fee.” 
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And to clear up this matter, as come with a great company to 
well as for the sake of old kindness, Worms, and arc entertained in tiM 
an invitation is sent by King Gunther sumptnons fashion t1iat,« as before 
to the heroine in Netherland, which is remarked, the material old minstrel 
accepted. Siegfried and Kriembild, describes with so much zest, 
and the hoary-headed old Siegmund, 

Sore toiled the chief cook, Jtuiiiolt; Oh ! how his orders ran 
Among Ilia uuderatrappera ! how many a pot and pan, 

How mimy a mighty caUlron retched and rang again ! 

They dressed a world of dishes for all tho expected train.” 

The high festal was kept for eleven Siegfried’s honour, failed to deafen 
days; but tlie loud merriment, which the evil whisper of pride and jealousy 
so luxuriantly was bellowed forth to in the dark heart of Brunhild. 

" Then thought (Jueen Brunhild, ‘ Silent I'll no longer remain ; 

However to pass I bring it, Kriomluld shall explain 
AVhorcfore so long her hushimd, who holds of us in fee, 

Has left undone his ser^cc : this sure shall answoroil he.’ 

So still she brooded mischiof, and conned her devil’s lore, 

Till she broke off hi sorrow the fea.st so hly the before. 

Ever at her heart lay closely what came perforce to light; 

Many a land she startled with horror and affright." 

The cloud thickens; and the first of Brunhild than herself. She said 
thunder-plump, proi>hotic of the dcs- that, to prove her equality with the 
tilled deluge, wdil immediately burst, wife of Gunther, she would walk into 
Jealousy is a spider that never wants tho cathedral publicly before her ; 
dies. In the mid.st of the tilting and and she did so. This was bad 
junketing, the two queens—as queens, enough ; Iflit, following the inspiration 
like other idle women, will sometimes of her womanly wrath once roused, 
do—began to discourse on tlie merits she divulged the fatal fact of her 
of their respective husbands; in the possession of Brunhild's ring and 
course of which conversation, the girdle—expressing, at tho same time, 
most natural thing in the world was plainly her belief that •her husband 
that Brunhild should proclaim her old Siegfried could not have come by 
cherished belief that Siegfried, as a these tokens in any way consistent 
mere dependent vassal, could never with tho honour of the original pos- 
bo put into comparison with Gunther, sessor. Here now was a breach bc- 
who was his king and superior. On tween the tw'o queous, that no human 
this, Kricmhild, whose gentleness, art could heal. In vain’was Sieg- 
whcrc the honour of her lord was fried appealed to by Guntlicr, to 
concerned, lired into lionhood, gave testify to the chastity of Brunhild, 
the retort with a spirit more worthy 

“ ‘ Women mnsfc be instructed,’ said Siegfried the good knight, 

‘ To leave off idle bilking, and rule their tongues aright. 

Keep thy fiiir wife in order, I’ll do by mine the same; 

Such overweening ^plly puts mo mdeed to shame.’ ” 

“Hasty words have often stmdered fair dames before.” 

The hauglity princess of Iceland after Siegfried has disappeafed from 
now perceives that she had from tho the scene. This Hagan is a person 
beginning been practised upon by of gigantic energy and great expe- 
Guntlier, and that Siegfried had pei rience, but utterly destitute of gentle- 
formed the principal part in the plot, ness and tenderness; all his aifus are 
Against him, therefore, she vows re- selfish, and a cold calculating policy 
venge; and, in order to accomplish is his highest wisdom. Conscience 
his purpose, takes into her counsels he seems to have none ; and, except 
HAaAN chief of Trony, ono of the for a purpose, wdll_ scarcely trouble 
most proraincut characters in the himself to conceal his perpetration of 
poem, and who in fact may be looked the foulest crimes. He has the aspect 
on as the hero of the second part, of N apoleon—as he is painted by the 
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graphic pencil of Emerson.* Like Kriemhild, he worms from her the 
iS^polcon, he never hesitates to use secretof herhusband’s.invulnerability, 
falsehood to effect his ends. Pre- or rather of his vnlnerabiiity—like 
tending extraordinary friendship for Achilles—oi^ only one part of the body. 

“ Said ahe ‘ My husband's dariug, and thereto stout of limb; 

Of old, when on the mountain he slew the dragon grim. 

In its blood he bathed him, and thence no more can feci 
In his chaiiued person the deadly dint of steel. 

Still am I over anxious, whene'er in fight he stands, 

And keen-edged darts arc liailing from strong heroic bands, 

Lest I by one should lose him, my own beloved mate— 

Ah ! how my heart is boating still for my Siegfried's fate.. 

So now I'll toll the secret, dear friend, alone to thee— 

For thou, I doubt not, cous'u, will keep thy faith with me— 

Whore sword may pierce nij’ darling, and death sit on the thrust: 

See, in thy truth and honour, how full, how firm my trust. 

As from the dragon’s death-wounds gushed out the crimson gore, 

, With tlie smoking torrent the warrior washed him o’er; 

■ A leaf then 'twixt his shouklci’s fell from the linden bough— 

There only hto.el can harm him; for that I tremble now.' ” 

Possessed of this secret, Hagan secretly draw's Siegfried aside to rc- 
fmds it easy to watch an opportunity fresh himself, after hard sport, from 
for despatching him. A hunting party the clear waters of a sylvan well; 
is proposed; and when the limiters and, while he is kneeling down, trans- 
are dispersed in the tanglQd w'ilds of fixes him betw'cen the shoulders on 
the Was'k (Tosges) forest, Hagan, the fatal spot with a spear. Then— 
with Gunther, who was accessory, 

“•Ilis lively colour faded; a cloud came o’er his sight; 

Ho cduld stand no longer; melted all his miglit; 

In his paling visiigc the luoi'k of dcatli he boro : 

Soon hiany a lovely lady sorrowed for him soi'e. 

So the lord of Kriemhild among the flowerets fell; 

From the wound fresli gushing liis life’s blood fast did well. 

Then thus, amidst his tortures, oven with his failing breath, 

Tho false friends he upbraided who had contrived bis death. 

Thus spako tho deadly wounded,' Ay ! cowards false os hell, 

To you I still was faithful; I seiwcd you long and well; 

But what boots all! for guerdon, treason and death I’ve W'ou: 

By your friSlfds, vile traitors! foully Inive you done. 

Whatever shall hereafter from your loins bo bom. 

Shall take from such vile fathei-s n heritage of scorn. 

On mo you have w'roaked malice whore gratitude was duo; 

With shame sliall you be banished by all good knights and true.' 

With blood were all bedabbled the flowerets of the field, 

Some tiipo vrith death ho struggled, as though he scorned to yield, 

■ Even to the foe, whoso weapon strike^ down tho loftiest head 
At last, firm in the meadow, lay mighty Siegfried dead. 

The* death of Siegfried is the catas* old Slegmund retnrns homo in silent 
trophe of the first part of the poem, sorrow, for he is too weak to oiler 
Kriemhild laments the death of her resistance; and, to complete tho 
peerless knight with a love more than matchless wrong, the thorough-work- 
the love of common women, and ing, never-hesitating Hagan takes 
which feeds itself on the intense hatred unjnst possession of ** tho Nicbelim- 
ofthe murderer, and the inly-cherished gen treasure”—a famous hoard bc> 
expectation of revenge. The hoary stowed by Siegfried on his wife—thus 
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depriving the fair widow of the means was Hagan’s motive for this, as for 
of external mnnidccnce, as he had all his crimes. Ho was never a villain 
formerly stopt her source of inward without a reason, 
consolation. Not avarice, but policy, 

"A pnidont man,’ said Hagan, 'not for a single honr, 

Wonkl such a mass of treasure leave in a woman's power. 

She’ll hatch, with all this largess, to her outlantllsh brew, 

Something that hereafter all Burgundy may rue.’ ’’ 


A deep desire of revenge now 
takes possession of the once gentle 
mind of Kricmhild; and all the milk 
of her affections is metamorphosed 
into gall. The best things, it is 
proverbially said, when abused, be¬ 
come the worst; and so the revenge 
of Kriemliild, revealed in the second 
part of an essentially Christian poem, 
works out a catastrophe far more 
bloody than the warlike wrath of the 
heathen Pelidan, or the well-calcu¬ 
lated retribution worked by the bow 
of the cunning Ulysses,— 

“ For Earth begets no monster «liro 

'J'han man's own honrt more dreadrd. 

All-venturing woman's dreadful ire 
When love to woe is wedded.” 

We have now finished a rapid out¬ 
line of nineteen adventures of tlic 
Nicbcinngen Lay; and there are thirty 
such divisions in tho whole poem. 
Our space forbids us to detail what 
follows with efpial fullness but the 
extracts already given will have been 
snflicient to give the reader a fair idea 
of the general character of the compo¬ 
sition. A brief summary of the pro¬ 
gress of the stoiy, till it ends in the 
sanguinary retribution, may therefore 
content its. 

For thirteen j’cars after the death 
of Siegfried, Kricmhild remained a 
widow. At the end of that period a 
knightly messenger. Sir Rudeger of 
Bechelaren, came fronxEtzcl, King of 
the Huns, i*cquesting the fair sister of 
King Gunther to supply the place of 
his queen, “ Dame Hclca,” lately de¬ 
ceased. Nursing silently the religion 
of sorrow, the widow at first refused 
steadfastly to give car to any message 
of tills description ; Hagan also, with 
his dark far-seeing wisdom, gave his 
ilecided negative to the proposal, 
knowing well that, beneath the calm 
exterior of time-hallowed grief, the 
high-hearted queen, never forgetting 
by whose hand her dear lord had 
fallen, still nursed the sleepless appe- 
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tite for revenge. The brothers of tlio 
king, however, lii» other connscllors, 
and Dame Uta, urged the acceptance 
of the proposal, with the hope there¬ 
by, no doubt, of compensating in some 
degree to the royal widoiv for the in¬ 
jury at whoso infliction they had con¬ 
nived. Rut all this moved not 
Kriemliild; only the distinct pledge 
given by Rudeger that he would help 
her, when once the sharer of Ring 
Etzol’s throne, to avenge herself of all 
her enemies, at length prevailed. She 
married a second husband mainly to 
acquire the means of avenging the 
death of the first. Under the pi'otcc- 
tion of hfargrave Rudeger therefore, 
and witif bad* omens only from the 
lowering brows of Sir Hagan) the 
widow of Siegfried takes lier.departure 
from Worms, and proceeding through 
Bavaria, hnddown the Danube—after 
being hospitably ciitCVtained by the 
good bishop Bilgrin of Passau—ar¬ 
rives at Vienna, where she receives a 
magnificent welcome from “ the wide- 
ruling Etzel,” and his host of motley 
courtiers, pranked with bajrbaric pomp ' 
and gold, that far ontshono the 
brightest splendour of the Rhine. 
Folacks and Wallachians, Greeks and 
Russians, Thuringlans and "Danes, 
attend daily, and do knightly service 
In the court of the mighty King of the 
Huns. The marriage feast was held 
for seventeen days with all pomp and 
revelry; and after that the happy 
monarch set out with Kriqmliild fi)r 
his castle at Buda. There ho dwelt 
“ in proudest honodr, feeling nor woo 
nor sorrow,” for seven years, during 
which time Kricmhild boro hiiQ a son, 
but only one, whom the pious wife 
prevailed with her lord to have bap-, 
tised after the Oiristiau custom. 
Meanwhile, in her mind she secretly 
harboured the same deep-rooted de¬ 
termination of most unchristian re¬ 
venge ; and towards the dark Hagan 
delay only intensified her hatred. 
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Accordingly, that she might find before the palace gate, and refused to 
means of dealing back to him the blow do homage to the Queen of the Huns 
which he had indicted on her first in her own kingdom; and, as if to 
husband, she prevailed on Etzel to sharpen the point of her revenge, dis- 
iiivite her brothers, with their attend- played across liis knees his good 
ants, and especially Hagan, to come broadsword, that very invincible 
from the far Rhine, ancl partake the Balmung which had once owned no 
hospitality of the Huns ni the East, band but that of Siegfried. This dis- 
This request, from motives partly of play of defiance was a fitting prehulc 
kindness, partly of curiosity, wms at to the terrible combat that followed, 
once responded to by all; only, as Though the knight of Trony was the 
usual, the dark Hagan stands alone, only object of Lady KrieinhiUl’s 
and prophesies harm. He knew ho hatred, connected as lie was witli the 
had done a deed that could not be rest of tlie Burgundians, it was ini- 
pardoned; and he foresaw clearly possible that the sword slioiild reach 
that, in going to Vicuna, he was liis heart without having first mow'od 
marching into a lion’s den, whence, down hundreds and thousands of the 
for him, certainly there was no return, less imjiortant subordfnatos. Accord- 
But, with a hardihood that never ingly, the sangniiiary catastrophe of 
deseits him, if for no other rea- the tragedy consists in this, tJiat in 
son than that no one may dare to order to expiate the single sin of 
call him a coward, fie goes along Hagan—proceeding as that did origi- 
with the doomed band, the only eon- iially out of the false dealing of Sieg- 
scioiis among so many nncoiiscioiis, fried, and tlie w'onnded pride of 
who were destined to turn the halls Rrunluld—the whole royal family of 
of Hunnish merriment into mourning, the Hurgnndians or Nicbelungcrs are 
aud to change the tvine of the ban- prostrated in heaps of promiscuous 
queters into blood. Sa far, however, slanghler with their heathen focmen, 
his dark anticipations prevailed with the Huns. The slaughter of the 
his unsuspecting comrades, that they suitors, in the twenty-second book of 
marched in great force and well the Odyssey, is ferocious enough to' 
armed; so that when, after cncouii- our modern feelings ; but the gigantic 
tcring some bloody omens on the long butchery with which the Nhibelungen 
road, tliey did at length encounter Lay concludes outj)urplcs that as far 
the false fair welcome of the injured as the red hue of Sylla’s murders 
queen, they were prepared to sell their did the pale castigation of common 
lives dearly, and to die standing. No politicians. Eight books are oceupied 
sooner arrived than they were well in descriinng the details of this red 
advertised by the redoubted Dietrich ruin, which a woman’s revenge Avork- 
of 13ei*n, (Verona,) then attached to ed; and the different scenes arc 
Etzcl’s court, of the temper o? their painted out with a terrific grandeur, 
hostess, and of the deathful dangers that resembles more the impression 
that awaited them behind the fair produced by some horrid opium 
shoAV of regal hospitality. This in- dream than a human reality. Vic- 
formation only steeled the high heart tim after victim falls before the Titanic 
of Ilagaii tlie more to meet danger in vastness of the Burgundian heroes— 
the only way that suited his temper, Gunther, and Gernot, and Gieselher, 
by an op?;n and disdainful defiance, the valiant gleoman Volker, who 
He and his friend Volker, the “ va- flourishes his broadsAvord with a 
liant gleeman,” avuo plays a distiii- humorous ferocity, as if it were his 
guished part in the catastrophe of the fiddlestick, and, above all, the dark 
poem, doggedly seated themselves Hagan himself: 

“ Well groAvn and well compacted Avas that redoubted guest; 

Long were his legs and sinewy, and deep and broad his chest. 

His hair, that once Avas sable, Avith grey was dashed of late, 

Aud terrible hia visage, and lordly was his gait.” 

i 

Finding her first attempt at mid- first commits her cause to Bloedel, 
night as^assinatioii fail, the Queen the brother of Etzel; but in an instant 
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bis head was severed from bis body 
by the might of Sir Dankwart. A 
terrible massacre ensues, during which 
the banqueting hall of King Etzel is 
turned into a charael-house. Then 
Iring, the Danish Margrave, falls in 
single combat with Hagan. An in¬ 


furiate rash is now made by the Hnss 

against the Burgundians, who had 
fortified themselves in t^e hall; but 
against such men |i8 Dankwart, 
Hagan, and Volker, they avail no 
more than hail against the granite 
rock. 


Thereafter reigned deep silence, the din of war was hiishcd; 
Through evciy crack and ci-anny tlio blood on all sides gushed 
Fr jm that large hall of slaughter; red did the gutters run. 

So much was through their prowess by those of llluneland «lone.' 


Kriemhild then, finding all her efibrts 
with the sword batlled, sets fire to 
the hall; but, the roof being vaulted, 
even this application of the terror 
that scared Napoleon from Moscow, 
did not subdue the Promethean endur¬ 
ance of the Burgundians. 'I’lie noble 
Margr.avc Rudeger is at last appealed 
to, as bound by his promise made to 
Kriemhild at Worms to prosecute 
the bloody work of her revenge to 
the last; but he also, with five hundred 
of bis men, falls in the bloody wrest¬ 
ling,and with him bisadversaryGeruot, 
the brother of Gutitlier. Lastof all, the 
haughty defiant spiritof the unsubdued 
Hagan draws, though unwilling, the 
redoubted Dietrich of Bern intf) the 
fight; and before his might Hagan 
himself is not slain, but taken captive. 


that he may be reserved to glut the 
private appetite of the sanguinary 
queen. '•'•Bring me here John the 
iSa^ist's head in a charger ! " No¬ 
thing less than this u'ill satisfy the 
terrible revenge of Kriemhild. With 
her own hand she lifts up the terrible 
sword Balraung, and, meeting Hagan 
face to face in the dark prison, and 
charging him Jjot to 4hi* heart with his 
ileadly wrongs, severs the head from 
liis body. Kiiemliild’s iv-venge is now 
complete. But the revenge of Him 
who rules above required one other 
blow. Tjiis was immediately executed 
by the aged master Hildebrand, one 
of Dietrich’s company. And the 
poem concludes, like a battle-field, 
with many to weep for, and only a 
few to weep. 


" TJiero iiov/ the dreary c(»iiiscs sti’ctcbcd all around were seen ; 
There lay, Jicwii'in pieces, the fair and noble nuccn. 

Kir Dietrich and King Etzcl, their tears began to start; 

For kinsmen, and for vassals, each sorrowed in his heart. 


The mighty and the iiohle there lay toficthcr ile.'id; 
Por this liad .all the people <lole and drearibcad. 

The feast of royal Etzol was thus shut up in woe. 
Pain in the steps of pleasure treads over here below.' 


On the singular poem, of wdiich a 
brief but complete outline now stands 
before us, many remarks of a critical 
and historical nature miglit bo made; 
but Ave confine ourselves to three 
short observations, and with these 
leave the matter to the private medi¬ 
tations of the reader. First, That the 
poem is not “ snapt out of the air,” 
as the Germans say, but has a his¬ 
torical foundation, seems sufficieniiy 
manifest — Etzel being plainl}’^ the 
famous Attila, Dietrich, Theodoric the 
Goth, and counterparts to Siegfried 
and Gunther being producible from 


the early history, of the iFrauks.* 
Besides this, it is perfectly plain, from 
the analogy of the Cid, and other 
popular poetry of the narrative char¬ 
acter, that not religions allegory—as 
some Germans would have it—but 
actual, though confused aiyl exagger¬ 
ated history, is the real staple of such 
coiniiosition. TFio miclens of the 
story of the Burgundian Kings, and 
the revenge of Kriemhild, .belongs, 
probably, to the century following 
that in which Attila was so prominent 
a character. But the complete poem, 
in its present shape, is not later than 


* In the year 4.36, Gundicarius, king of the Burgundians, was destroyed with liis 
follow'ors by the Huns ; and this event is supposed to bo ixiprescnted by the catfis- 
tropho of the Niebolungen.— Lettsom, Preface, p. 4, and Zelle, p. 370. 
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the thirteenth century. Its author is French-eating Marshal Blucher, the 
not known. inrarnation of the whirlwind of battle 

Secondly, The lay of., the Niebcl- which he gnides. Our German min- 
iingen Is extremely interesting, as strel takes matters more easily, and, 
disproving, so far as analogy may while his pen revels in blood, sits all 
avail to do so, the WoUian theory the while in his easy chair, rocking 
above alluded to, of the composition himself delectably, and, like a true 
of the//iVtr/out of a number of .separate German, smoking his pipe. Ilisqniet 
ballads. Lachraann has tried the serene breadth is very apt to degeiie- 
samo process of disintegration with rate into Westphalian flats and sheer 
the unknown Ilomcr of his own prosincss. When, again, he w'onld 
country; but a sound-minded Knglish- be sublime and stining, as in the 
man needs Init to read the poem as it bloody catastrophe, he is apt to over- 
has been given us, for the first time, shoot the mark, and becomes horrible, 
complete by Mr Lettsom,* in order to llis heroes arc too gigantic, and do 
stand aghast at the extreme trd|l|ble things with a touch of their finger 
which learned men in Gernmuy often whicli no Homeric hero Avonld have 
givethcmselve.s, in order to prove non- dreamt of without the help of a god. 
sense. “ Nihil rst tarn ahsurduin f/atxl The f.incy, also, of the old German is 
Hon srri/merit olit/uis Germanoritm." very barren and monotonous, as com - 
Thirdly, As a poetical composi- ])ared with the w’calthy flreok. llis 
tion, the Lay ofjhc Niebcluugcn will similes arc few ; he has no richness 
not boar comparison for a moment of analogy. Nevertheless, the T^lcbcl- 
Avith the two great Greek works of iingeu T.ay remains for all Kui-opc a 
the same class; it is even, in our very notable poem—for all lovers of 
opinion, inferior to its nearest modern popular poetry an indispensable study, 
counterpart, the Cid. Tlic qutlior of Whatever else it wants, it has nature 
the Iliad posscs-sed a soul as sunny and health, simplicity and character 
•and as fiery as those lovely i.sland- about it; and these things arc al- 
fringed coasts th.at gave him birth; wa3'9 pleasurable—sometime.^, wbere. 

ainl in describing battles he rnsbos on a taint of ^icions taste has crept in, 
liimsclf to the charge, like some old yonr only curatives. 


* The ti’anal.'ition by liirch. [Hiblishcd at Berlin in IfUJ!, follows Lailiinauii’s 
iiuuiglcd text, and is otherwise very inferior to .Mr Leltsoiu's. 
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ADDITIONAL CIIAFrERS FKOM THE IIISTOKY OF JOHN ^ULL. 

cii.vrTi;!! r. 

HOW X>I( K OKV'EfiSDral' \\ HNT I TOV llhs TKAVKLS ; HOW TilK jri.'Ur,KR jM\OK % I'ACriOX WITH 

MOaKS , AN'P HOW lirS KKl^ IT. 


You arc, I suppose, perfectly 
aware of what took place before Jug- 
gliiig Joliniiy was appointed steward 
of Squirt* IJuU’s lioiuchold. 'Flie story 
is not a pretty one ; and, for the sake 
of those who are dead and gone, I 
sliail not outer into particulars. Sutlicc 
it that Johnny was installed in the 
siil)crintendeuci;of the under-servants’ 
room through the inllucnce of Dick. 
Devil.sdust, Old Hum, the sr.por- 
jinnuatcd (^uaek. IJeiuiigothc fighting 
(Quaker, and a lot more of the same 
sft, who lived in tlic villages upon 
tlie Squire's property, and bore any¬ 
thing but goodwill to the steady and 
peaceable tenants. Dick DevilsdiL^t, 
in particular, was a walking pestilence 
to himself. For .some reason or other, 
which 1 could never fsithoin, he had 
imbibed anujst intense hatred to the 
military, and never could set his eyes 
upon a Redcoat wiiliout being thrown 
into ahorribh* convulsion, and bellow¬ 
ing like a bull at the sight of a Kil¬ 
marnock niglitcap. As he grew up, 
ho took to writing tracts between the 
intervals of weaving j and one of his 
iir.st productions was an elaborate 
<lofencc of Esciuirc North, who was 
then accused of having used harsh 
measures towards one of his tenantry. 
It is reported that Dick sent a copy 
of this pamphlet to the Esquire, with 
his humble compliments and so forth; 
but whetlicr that be true or no, certain 
it is that ho never received any 
thanks, or so much as a stiver’s ac¬ 
knowledgment for having taken up 
cudgels against poles—an omission 
which, to the present day, he remem¬ 
bers with peculiar bitterness. ^ 
Dick thought it his be.st jiolicy, as it 
really was, to turn Ids attention to 
the state of matters at home in Bul- 
lockshatch. Dick, you mast know, 
dealt ill a kind of cloth so utterly bad 
that no tenant on the estate w'ould 
allow it to approach his skin, ft was 
stamped all over with great flaring 
patterns of flamingos, parroqnets, and 
popinjays, such as no Christian conld 


abide the sight of; and if yon took 
one of his handkerchiefs to b’ow your 
nose with, the odds arc that its tex¬ 
ture irvas so flimsy that both your 
fingers came through. lie was there¬ 
fore obliged to sell it to people living 
bsmud the e.statc—Jews, Turks, 
heroes, or inlidcls, he did not care 
whom, so that he could turn a iienny; 
and some oftliose benighted cre.iliircs, 
liaving no other way of covering their 
nakedness, were content to take his 
rag.s, and to pay him handsomely for 
them. For all that, Dick was a dis¬ 
contented man. Did he meet a re¬ 
spectable tenant of Squire Hull going 
dOberly with his family to church, 
when he, Dick, was pretending to jog 
to the inectiHg-houso with bis asso¬ 
ciates, (though Obadiah refused to 
certify that he was by any means a 
regular nttender,) he would mako 
mouths it the worthy man, and accost 
him thins:— 

“ So, sir! going to the tithe-eating 
parson's, 1 sec—much good may it do 
ye. And if ye don’t happen to have 
any particular .sins this tine moniing to 
rejieiit of, I may a.s well remind ye that 
the quartern loaf is a farthing dearer 
than it ought to be just at the present 
time. Do you know what a locust is, 
you clod? You're a caiiRcnvorm, 
you base chawbacon 1" And so on 
he would go reviling the honest man, 
who had all the mind in the world to 
lay him on the broad of his back in 
the mud—and would have done it too, 
had it been a working week-day. 
Another while, Dick woiifil send tho 
bellman round the*village, and having 
called a special meeting of weavers 
like himself, he would harangue them, 
in some fu.shiou like the following;— 

“Look’ye, my lads, I’m an inde¬ 
pendent man and a iveaver, and I 
don’t care a brass for Squire Bidl. 
I’ve got a seat in tho under-.sprvants’ 
room, and if I am not cntitle<l to 
make a row at mcal-timc.s 1 don’t 
know who is. I’ll toll you a bit of 
my niind—you’ro the worst-used set 
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fitted with an entirely new set, and a 
number of thcpo were fellows bred in 
the villages,'*who were ready to saj' 
ditto to every word which was uttered 
by Devilsdnst or Bendigo. They had 
no abstract alfcetion, but, on the 
contrary, an intense contempt for the 
Juggler, who they said—and perhaps 
they had reason fur it — was not 
worth his wages ; and they scemetl to 
make it the pet business of their lives 
to keep him in hot water. One while 
Hum, the quack doctor, w'ould insist 
on ovei'hauling his accounts, and made 
a tremendous outcry if evciy remunt 
of caudle was not accounted for. ^ree 
Juggler tried to stop his mouth by 
giving his son an appointment ia the 
scullery, but old limn, who was a 
regular (jrcek, >ipuld not submit to be 
put oft' in that way. Another while a 
fellow would rise in the common’s hall, 
and quietly propose that the villagers 
should, thenceforward, pay no rent to 
the S(]uire. Some wanted to have 
beer gratis; others complained that 
they were not allowed to have their 
stationery for nothing. In short, 
there was iio end to their clamour, so 
that the Juggler very soon found that 
ho had by no means an easy seat. 
Then there was another section of the 
servants, friends of the regular ten¬ 
antry, who liked the Juggler just one 
degree better than the}* liked Do\ils- 
dust or Bendigo. They took every 
opportunity o( telling him that he was 
playing the mischief with tlie whole 
estate; that the rents -w'crc being paid 
simply out of capital or borrowed 
money, instead of pyoftts; and that, if 
lie (lid not alter his whole system, and 
clap on a decent embargo on the corii- 
•carts and meat-vans of Nick Frog, 
North, Jonathan, and the rest, he 
might wake some ftnc quarter-day 
Avitliont finding moiu'.y enough in the 
till to pay hunsclf his Avagos. That, 
however,.must have been an exag¬ 
geration, for the Juggler Avas too old 
■a raven qot to look ahead whenoA'cr 
his OAvn interest Avas concerned. The 
only men who really stuck to him on 
all occasions Avere such of the servants 
as he could provide Avith places in the 
household, or furnish Avitli straj' pick¬ 
ings on the sly; and, to do them justice, 
they adhered to him like leeches. The 
upper servants, though they bore no 
great love to Johnny, thought it best, 


in the mean time, to intcifcro as little 
as possible, and to let things run their 
course; only this they were determined 
upon, that no improper or suspected 
person should get into the house with¬ 
out tlifir leaA'e. 

You may possiblj’’ think that the 
Juggler could Iuia'c no interest to break 
this fundamental rule of the household, 
but if so, you are confoundedly mis¬ 
taken. it was an old custom in Bul- 
lockshatch, that nobody could be ad¬ 
mitted as a sci’A'ant to the loAvcr room 
unless he should produce a certificate 
from the village or farm fiora AA-hicli 
lie came, to the cft’ect that he was- a 
person of reasonably good character, 
and unless ho SAvore on the New 
Testament that he Avould scr\'C Squire 
Bull faithfull}'. Now it so happened 
that, Avlien the Juggler Avent down to 
the largest village on the estate to get 
his certificate of character, he found, 
very much to his petriftiction, that 
Moses the old-clothesman, Avith three 
hats upon his head, and a baize bag 
for cast habiliments under his arm, had 
]mt lip a candidate of liis own persua¬ 
sion, and Avas liarungning the villagers 
in the market-place. Moses Avas, to say 
the least of it, a donbtfnl kind of char¬ 
acter. Besides his ostensible calling, 
niid a minor though undisgiii.scd 
Irnftic In oranges and sponges, he did 
a little bit of underhand bill-broking 
and disconntingat most enormous per¬ 
centages. He was suspected, more¬ 
over, of being the real owner of the 
sponging-liouse, Avhich Ai-as actually 
ke])t by his nephew, to Avhich all the 
unhappy lads Avho Avere not prepared 
to cash up Avhen the bills became due 
were carried, and fleeced out of their 
Avatches, rings, and studs, or anything 
else Avhich they had about them. It 
Avas said, moreover, that Moses Avas a 
SAveatcr and a slop-seller, and that he 
Avas in the habit of kidnapping Chris¬ 
tian tailors Avho had gone astray, and 
shutting them up under lock ami key 
in stilling garrets, Avherc they were 
compelled to Avork for him on the 
smallest possible alloAvauce of cab¬ 
bage, Avithont a slice of cucumber to 
flavour it. One thing there Ai’as no 
doubt of, that,bysomc meansor other, 
Closes Jiad become enormously rich, 
so that he Avas able to lend money to 
any of the neighbouring squires Avho 
might require it, and it Avas strongly 
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surmised that he even held bonds with 
tlie signature of .rohu Bull .appended. 

Yon may fancy, from this descrip¬ 
tion of liirn, tliat Moses was by no 
moans popular; nor was he. But 
money ^Yill go a great way, and tlie 
truth is, that he had so many of the 
villagers under his power that tiicy 
durst not say a word against him. 
Tlicn, again, he had made friends with 
Obadiuii, to wiiom he talked about 
liberty of conscience, and so forth; 
dropping, at the sumo time, a live- 
pound note on the lloor, and pretend¬ 
ing not to notice that Obadiah’s si>!ay 
loot covered it by an instantaneous 
iusthict. So they parted on the best 
of terms. Muses calling (.Ibadiah 
“ ina tear’' as they shook hands, and 
Obadiuii snullliiig somctliing about 
“a chosen vessel." After that they 
thoroughly under.stood one another, 
though (jiliadiali did not altogether 
give up his old trick of soliciting the 
ladies for a subscri[)tiou to convert 
IMo.'Jcs—the proceeds whereof never 
reached the latter, at least under the 
ppisnasive form of haid cash. 

Croat, therefore, was the .astonish¬ 
ment of the Juggler when ho found 
Closes speaking in the market-place, 
and Obadiah cheering him with all 
his might and main, lie would glad¬ 
ly have slunk oil', if he had been 
ivllowcd the opportunity of doing so ; 
but Obadiah was too qhick for him. 

‘‘ Here’s a dispensation !” eiied our 
lank-haired acquaintance, the moment 
he caught a glimpse of the Juggler's 
Avrinklcd mug passing round the cor¬ 
ner of the lane. “ Ilerc’s a special 
vouchsafing, and a jubilation, and a 
testimony—ha, hum I Make way 
there, you brother in Ihe fustian 
jacket! and you fellow-sinner in the 
moleskins, take your pipe out of 
your check, and let pass that Saul 
among the people! ’’—and before he 
Jaiew where he was, the Juggler 
w as hoisted on the shoulders of the 
rabble, and passed on to the hustings, 
w here ho found himself placed cheek- 
by-jowl with Moses and Ooadiah, 
and cveiy kind of money-lender and 
usurer, and hypocritical frequenter of 
the Stocks, uhistcring around him, and 
wringing his hand, as though tfhey 
had loved him from infancj'. 

“ Three cheers for Juggling Johnny, 
the friend of liberty of conscience!" 


cried one—“l£nz/.a for the Juggler 
and anythingarianism I" vociferated 
a second — “ Down with Christen¬ 
dom!" roared a third-s-“ Make him 
free of the Synagogue !" suggested a 
fourth—“ Three groans for Martin !’' 
shouted a tiftli—“ Schent per scheut! ” 
screamed a si.xth; and, finally, they 
all agreed upon one chorus, and rent 
the welkin with acclamations for 
Moses and the Juggler. 

You may easily conceive that tho 
hitler was aliiything but delighted at 
this demonstration. He had a proud 
stoniach of Ids own, and w-as w'oiiudily 
disgusted to find that lie was only 
considered a.'« playing the second iiddlo 
to tho old-clotliesinan. But never¬ 
theless he dui>t not, for the life of 
him, show any syuqitoms of vexation; 
so he stciipod to tiie front of the hirst- 
ing.s with a grin on his face, as tlioiigli 
ho had been fortifying himself for the 
•ta.'sk w’itli a dram of verjuice, and 
began to .speechify as follows :— 

“ Friends, and enlightened villa¬ 
gers ! yodr reocptioii of me this day 
is tlie proudest criterion of my life. 
IJnaeciistonicd as J am to public 
speaking, yet, oil this occasroii, when 
liberty ofboiiscieiicc is the grand cli¬ 
macteric laenslriiuin which depends 
upon the scale, I would he unworthy 
the name of a thorough iiidigciious 
renovator if J did not express, by all 
the judicious idiosyncrasy iii my power, 
the deep a.‘-'pirations wliicji vibrato in 
my iiiifuthoined sensorial region. Yes, 
my fricnd.s, it is true! liberty of 
cousciencc is liberty of conscience ; 
and the man who yciiies tlinf proud 
and exalted position is, to iny mind, 
no better than a mere residuary in¬ 
stigator. A.S the progre.s3 of opinion 
moves forward, so move its chariot 
wliccU; sometimes unseen amidst the 
roar of popular ebullition, but never 
tho less distinctly', that the ^car calm 
voice of conscience fllnstrntes the os¬ 
cillations of the heart, and marks, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, those 
unequivocal demonstrations which 
control the destiny uf eniiiires. Hold¬ 
ing such opinions, as I have ever held 
them—relying upon tlio quantitieatiou 
of the predicate which dictates irre¬ 
vocably to the sublime and recondite 
motion of the spheres—and appe.aling, 
moreover, to my own past experiencp, 
and your knowledge of my consisturial 
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qualifications, I have little hesitation 
or dubiety, at the present juncture, 
of claiming your senatorial suffrages 
to the proud 'position which 1 tnist 1 
am redintegrated to occupy!” 

At this, some few fellows at the 
outskirts of the crowd began to cheer; 
and Johnny, taking advantage of the 
circumstance, made them a polite 
bow, and was about to skip off without 
further question. But a big bumbai- 
liff, who was an intimate friend of 
Moses, stopped him at once. 

“ Lookyo, master Juggler I" said ho, 
“ all this may be very well, and, for 
my part, I’ve no manner of objection 
to make to your principles. They 
might be a thought clearer, perhaps, 
but that’s neither here nor there. 
But what wo waut to hear from you 
is this—will you stand by Moses at 
this pinch, and lend his friend a 
helping hand to get into the servants’ 
hall?” _ ' 

It w'.ns pitiable to see how the Jug¬ 
gler twisted and turned. He had a 
mouth’s mind to say wo to the whole 
c<'iicern ; but he knew very well tliat, 
if ho did so, the villagers would liave 
nothing to say to him. For there 
were two public-hon.sos in ttio market¬ 
place decorated with Hags, inscribed 
with such mottos as “ Moses for 
ever!” and “Vote for the Talmud 
and liberty of conscience ! ” and 
through the open windows you could 
see scores of fellows within, guzzling 
beer and gin, and smoking tobacco— 
all, as you may suppose, at the ex¬ 
pense of the old-clothesman. So the 
Juggler, sceiug that he had no chance 
of getting a character there, unless ho 
made common interest with Moses, 
stepped up to the latter, called him 
his excellent friend and beloved pit¬ 
cher, and said he hoped very soon to 
welcome jiis nominee to servants’hall. 

“Only,” quoth he, “you must be 
prepared for some of the fellows yon¬ 
der kicking up a bobbery about that 
idle matter of the oath. However, 1 
think we shall be quite able to man¬ 
age that: one book is just as good as 
another, and I do suppose your friend 
will have no objection to be sworn on 
the Song of Solomon ? ” 

So they shook hands again, and the 
mob shouted, and then both the Jug¬ 
gler and the friend of Moses got their 
characters certified by the village 


schoolmaster. There was talk at the 
time of a private arrangement made 
between them, whereby Moses under¬ 
took to stand the whole expense of the 
beer; but as I never saw a copy of the 
document, 1 won’t be positive as to 
that. 

But what, think yon, took place 
after this ? One fine afternoon, when 
the servants were sitting at their 
commons, up gets the Juggler, and pro¬ 
poses that they should agree to let in 
his excellent friend and colleague of 
the tribe of Moses, without taking the 
usual oath. Whereupon a great row 
commenced—one English, an old ser¬ 
vant of the Squire, and an especial 
friend of Martiu’.s, protesting that lie 
would not sit at the same table with 
an arch-heathen and unbeliever; and 
many others did the same. How¬ 
ever, Bendigo, Hovilsdiist, Hum 
and Companj’, ihis time backed up 
the Juggler, and a majority of the 
under-servants were for letting Inm 
in. This, however, they could not 
do without the consent of the npper- 
servants, wlio very coolly told them 
that they would do nothing of the sort; 
ami thatkloscs and his friends, if they 
refused to take the oath, might even 
wait at the outside of the door. Wljen 
this was communicated to Moses and 
his tribe, tliey were in a sad taking. 
However, they sent word to the 
Juggler that they relied upon his 
making another attempt; and in the 
mean time they got Obadiah to go 
out to the lanes and bye-ways, and 
preach sermons in favour of Moses. 
But nobody caved, in reality, one 
single stiver for Moses. The very 
villagers, who had drnnk Ins beer, 
refused to do anything further in the 
matter; aud the Juggler, seeing this, 
thought it best to hold his tongue 
and imitate their example. At last 
Moses aud his friends began to wax 
furious, aud to abuse the Juggler as 
a traitor, time-server, slippery rogue, 
and so fortli; and some of the more 
pestilent of the under-servants went 
down to the village, and persuaded 
Moses for once to pluck up heart, 
and boldly to knock at the gate in 
his own person, demanding admit¬ 
tance. “Time enough,” said they, 

“ to boggle about the oath when they 
put it to you.” 

So Moses, having figged himself 
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out in a sky-blue satin Test, with 
peach-coloured trousers, and a vel¬ 
veteen cut-away coat, and no end of 
Mosaic jewellery, went up to the 
door, and, when the porter came to 
see who was there, attempted, with 
the utmost effrontery, to walk in and 
help himself to the table-beer. But 
English was too quick for him. 

“ Halloa, there!” he cried ; “ what 
right has that fellow to come here ? 
Has he taken the oath ? ” Whereupon 
Moses admitted that he had not, but 
that he was perfectly ready, if the gen¬ 
tleman pleased, to qualify himself upon 
the Apocrypha! At this up starts the 
J uggler, and, to the infinite conster¬ 
nation of Moses, desires that he shall 
be shown to the outside of the door, 
until this matter was discu.ssed. This 
being done, the row began afresh. 
Some of the servants said that Moses 
should be admitted at once upon his 
simple affirmation; but the Juggler, 
who had by this time taken a second 
thought on the subject, u'ould not 
hear of it. So he proposed that tlicy 
should adopt a string of resolutions, 


to the effect that Moses was an 
excellent character, and well quali¬ 
fied to be a servant of tBe Sqnire’s, 
bat that neither he ndr any of his 
persuasion could be admitted with¬ 
out complying with the rules of 
the household, and that the matter 
must just lie over. “ And this, I 
think,” said the Juggler, “ will be a 
noble testimony of our respect for the 
liberty of the conscience, and also in 
entire confimuity with the customs of 
the household.” At this Hum and 
others got up in a rago, and said— 
what was true enough -that it was 
no testimony at all, but a wretched 
])iecc of shufiling; and that the 
Juggler ought to bo ashamed to show 
his facii in docent society, considering 
the nature of his pi evious encourage¬ 
ments and promises to Closes. But, 
nevcrtlioloss, there the matter ended 
for the time; and Moses, when ho 
was informed of the resolution, utter¬ 
ed a melancholy howl of “ Old do’!” 
shouldered his bag, and from that 
day to tliTs has»nevcr been allowed to 
put his nose within the door. 


C'lI,VJ’’l’Ea TI. 

JIOW PHILIP RA1UION WAS KJKC.TKD PROM Hl» KS’l \Ti£'-HOW (OI.ON RL MAKTINKT BAMBOOZLED 
TKNANTKV—AND 110>V TDK ROW BKCAMK OKNRRAL. 


But I must go back a little, and 
tell you what was doing in other 
estates which arc adjacent to the 
Sfiuire’a. Bhilip Baboon, who. as 
yon luaj'^ remember, had succeeded in 
ousting his cousin Charles, who was 
the natural proprietor of the estate, 
was as deep an old fox as ever estab¬ 
lished himself in a badger’s bnivow. 
lie contrived to marry his sons and 
danghters—and a precious lot he had 
of them—into the best families in 
the neighbourhood ; and whenever a 
new match of this kind was conclud- 
cu, what, think yon, did he, but call 
upon his tenantry to come down with 
a handsome sura, just by vay of 
griituity, to set np the young couple 
in the world! Nor could he plead 
personal poverty as an excuse for 
this; for it was notorious to every¬ 
body that ho was the richest ol(> fel¬ 
low in Christendom, and regularly 
spent several hours each day in his 
closet counting over his coin by sack¬ 


fuls. In a short while, his own 
people began to detest liim cordially, 
so that at last he could hardly go 
out to take an airing, without being 
startled by tbe wdiiz of a bujjet past 
biscar; and he diwst not o%en open 
a letter without precaution, lest it 
should be filled with fulminating 
powder. AVhen he first came into 
the estate, he was cousiilored rather 
a hearty old buck than otherwise; 
for he used to drive afiput in a 
pony jihaeton, popping into cot¬ 
tages about meal-time, tasting the 
souji-maigre, • and patting the chil¬ 
dren on the head, though he ncvei* 
was known to give them as much 
coin as might purchase a penny 
trumpet. But now all that was 
changed. lie had grown morose and 
gloomy, never stirred abroad, and 
maintained a large body of police Ibi* 
the purpose of guarding tlic premises. 
It is quite possible that lie might 
have .kept •possession to his dying 
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day, but for one of the most stupid 
.acts of inteifercnco that was ever 
committed by a master. It bO hap¬ 
pened that some of the servants 
Iiad agreed to dine together on a holi¬ 
day, and as each man was to pay his 
own shot, tiicrc could be no reason¬ 
able objection. But what think ye 
did Philip Baboon ? No sooner did 
he hear tlic clatter of the dishes, than 
be i)ercmptorily forbade the servants 
to sit down to their meal, telling them 
that, if they ventured to do so, he 
would have them all taken into cus¬ 
tody. This was rather too much ; so, 
next morning, when Philip came out 
of his dressing-room, what should he 
liiid but a huge barricade of tables, 
chairs, w'ashing-tnb.s, and what not, 
erected at the head of the principal 
staircase, and fifty or sixty of the 
very worst fellows from the village— 
poachers, ragmen, and coal-heavers— 
armed with pikes and cudgels, cursing, 
swearing, and humiing like mad. 
And, wliat was worse than that, some 
of the regular servants were backing 
them up. No sooner did they catch 
a glimpsp of Philip tlian they set up 
a yell w'hich might have done credit 
to a colony of Choctaws, and let 
drive a perfect storm of chamberpots 
and otlier crockery at Ids bead. 
Philip jumped back into bis dressing- 
room in an ecstasy of terror, bolted 
the door, tbrew up tbc window, and 
screamed bistily for the police. But 
the police were not one whit more to 
bo relied upon than their neighbours, 
for they only nodded and laughed, but 
did not budge a foot; and instead of 
collaring the scoundrels, who « ere by 
this time swarming round the doors, 
they accosted them as excellent 
friends and beloved brethren, and 
drank their very good healths, and 
success tp them, out of pots of beer 
which some of the servants bad sup¬ 
plied. When Philip Baboon saw that, 
be knew it was all u}) with him ; so, 
having., caught up as many valuables 
as he could w’oll carry, ho even stole 
down the back staircase, and made o6', 
leaving his fiunily to shift for them¬ 
selves as they best could. In fact, 
the fright which he got had altogether 
upset his reason. He skulked about 
the woods for several days, assuming 
all sorts of disguises, and sleeping at 
night in barus; and at leagth crossed 


the ferry and landed on Squire Bnirs 
estate, as cold and tattered as-a scare¬ 
crow. 

As for Philip’s house, after he left 
it, it became a regular bedlam. The 
doors were thrown wide open, and 
every tatterdemalion on the estate 
rushed in, whooping, hallooing, and 
yelling, as though they had been at 
Donnybrook fair. First, they broke 
open Philip’s collar, and helped them¬ 
selves to his best wines and spirits ; 
next, they went up to the bedrooms, 
Sinoked in the beds, and committed 
divers other abominations which it Ls 
not needful to detail; then, tliC} took 
his beat furniture, heaved it out of the 
windows, and made a bonfire of it in 
the court, lii short, they acted for 
some time like regular madmen—the 
servants standing by and looking on, 
but not daring to interfere. Imlced, 
it w.as questionable what right they 
had to interfere, if they were never so 
willing to do it; for the estate was 
now witliont an owner, and the mob 
liad sworn a most iiorriblc oatli, that 
no one of the blood of Charles or 
Philip Baboon siiould again set foot 
within tlic property. However, some 
of the wiser and steadier of the old 
servants saw plainly enough that these 
disoi'ders must be put a sto]) to in 
some w'ay or other, and tliat the house 
at all events must be cleared of the 
rabble; “ otherwise,” thought they, 
“ it will be burned to the ground, or 
thoroughly gutted, and in that case 
there Is little cliance that our boxes 
can escape.”* So they issued an order 
that everybody shonld leave the 
house, thanking, at the same time, in 
the most polite terms, the exceedingly 
respectable gentlemen who had taken 
the trouble to assist them in getting 
rid of old Philip. Then it was that 
they got a sufficient taste of the qua¬ 
lity of the fellows with whom they 
had to deal. No sooner was the order 
posted np in the difTercut rooms than 
it was torn down, amidst the hooting 
of the mob, who swore that they 
were the sole proprietors of the estate 
and the house, and everything in it, 
and that t4cy would not submit to be 
dictated to by a parcel of superannu- 
ateddackeys and footmen. Nay, it 
was cuongh to make the hair of any 
respectable tradesman tarn grey on 
the spot to hear the language which 
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they used. They said that no man 
had a right to keep any property to 
himself,^nt that every one was en¬ 
titled by the laws of nature to help 
himself to whatever he fancied. They 
averred that the boy of all work, who 
swept out the shop of a morning and 
ran the errands, was entitled to de¬ 
mand a half share of all his master’s 
profits; and these damnable heresies, 
they said, they were determined to 
enforce in future. So yon may easily 
conceive the taking in which all peo¬ 
ple were on the estate who had a 
Sunday’s suit of clothes, a stick of 
furniture, or, mayhap, a bag of 
money. 

In short, matters proceeded from 
bad to worse, and at last became 
so intolerable that tlirce or four of the 
old servants, who had contrived to 
keep a garret to themselves, sent for 
one Budge, who had been chief con¬ 
stable in Philip Baboon’s time, and 
told him plainly that, unless he could 
assist them in turning out this villan- 
ous crew, everything must necessarily 
go to wreck and ruin. Budge was an 
old soldier, who had seen service—a 
devilish determined kind of fellow 
when he took any job in hand, and 
not at all in the habit of sticking at 
trifles. It was more than wluspcred 
that, if Philip Baboon had not lost 
head altogether at the first bnisli, but 
been capable of giving orders, Budge 
would have stood by liim; and such 
was his influence over the police that 
there is no saying what might have 
been the result. 

As it was, he heard them to the 
end without uttering a word, and 
then, taking the pipe from his mouth, 
and knocking out the ashes on the 
hob, he delivered himself in the fol¬ 
lowing oracular fashion:— 

“ Ilarkye, mounseersl If so be as 
how you want the job done, and them 
raff utterly scomfished, I’m the man 
that can do it. The force will stick 
to me, because 1 . sticks to the force. 
Moreover, they knows by this time 
that there ain’t no chance of their 
getting their pay so long as this shindy 
is allowed. They’re ready, and I’m 
ready. Only this—I is to l^o allowed 
to do as I likes. 1 takes my orders 
from yon, and them orders is to»be, 
that I may shoot, hang, or blow up 
every scoundrel who stands in my 


way. Them’s my terms; and the 
sooner 3 'ou puts it down on black and 
white tlie better!” 

As there was no help fortt, the ser¬ 
vants gave Budge the older; where¬ 
upon ho stepped down to the courtyard, 
called the police together, and tohl 
them that if they did not obo}' his 
directions, not one mother’s sou of 
them would sec a halfpenny of their 
arrears. He then reminded them, 
that,if the blackguards who held pos¬ 
session of the house got the upper 
hand, the forie Avould inevitabl}'^ be 
discharged, and most of them throwui 
npon the parish, the poor-rates being 
no longer collected, 'fhey w'ere all 
ready enough to join him; but they 
became readier still, when, just as ho 
speaking, a quantity of filth w'as 
thrown upon them from a window 
above, followed.by the bootings and 
laughter of the «lrunken gang who 
were sotting away as usual. Budge 
did not lose his oppSrtunity; but, 
beckoning to his men to follow, he 
took them to an adjoining cellar, 
where therft >vcre plenty blunderbusses 
and small-arms collected, and having 
given each %vatchman tw'clvQ rounds 
of auimnnition and a dram, he bade 
them fc.ar* nothing, but proceed to 
clear the premises. • 

It was not so ea.sy a t.ask as you 
might imagine Many of the despe¬ 
radoes within had weapons, and were 
determined to use them, so that a 
bloody fight took place at. the stair¬ 
case, w'here the barricades were again 
thrown up. But the police, being in 
grim earnest, fought this time like 
devils, and at last siipccoded in*clcar- 
ing the house, and in capturing seve¬ 
ral of the ringleaders, who Avere incon¬ 
tinently shaved in the head, and sent 
off to hard labour in the hulks. In 
this Avay some sort of order was 
restored ; and at last, by the general 
voice of the tenantry, young Nap, a 
nephew of the old Cbrsican wlio had 
once given Squire Bull so much 
trouble, was made provisional Jicad- 
steward of the estate, and remains so 
to the prese nt day. Budge died shortly 
afterwards — whether or not from 
exertion in the above affair I cannot 
sa 3 '—and the number of the police 
Avas doubled, much, as you may sup¬ 
pose, to the disgust of the malcon¬ 
tents, Avho have not yet abandoned 
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the idea of a second attack n|)on the 
house. 

One squih suffices to set off a whole 
])undlc; and j’ou can have no idea 
Avhat effect • these proceedings on 
Baboon’s territory had upon some 
neighbouring estates. Nick I’rog’s 
people, to be sure, both tenantry and 
villagers, expressed themselves per¬ 
fectly contented witli their landlord; 
but a very different scene occurred on 
the domain of Colonel Martinet, ,Thc 
Colonel—who was usually considered 
as rather out at elbows—had an im¬ 
mense notion of his own importance, 
and wanted, at county meetings and 
elsewhere, to take the precedence of 
Don Fei'diuando, whose lands were 
twice the extent of hi.s, besides being 
incomparably in liner order. This sort 
of rivalry had led to many bickerings 
in former years, though the two were 
cousins-german; and these were height¬ 
ened by the fact that, at the Quarter- 
Sessions, which they both attended, 
some thirty small proprietors and 3 ’eo- 
men were entitled to vote, Ferdinando 
had hitherto been invariaoly elected 
chairman, a dignity which Martinet 
would have given his little finger to 
achieveindeed, so much store did he 
set on gaining it that he kept up an 
establishment far too costly for his 
means, and, in consequence, took 
every opportunity of driving a hard 
bargain with his tenantry. Not that 
he was illiberal—at least so he said. 
He was exceedingly desirous that his 
tenantry should have an opportunity 
of inspecting the manner in which his 
accounts were kept; but, somehow or 
other,‘hc never would give them that 
opportunity, and'great were the com¬ 
plaints in consequence. Privately— 
there is no use mincing the matter— 
the Colonel was a weak creature. He 
had got into an unfSrtnnato habit of 
issuing orders and then recalling 
them, sdlely for the pmimsc of ex¬ 
hibiting the extent* of his puissance 
and power. The cop sequence was 
.that you never could depend upon 
him. At eleven o’clock he would 
summon his servants, and deliver to 
them a document regularly signed and 
sealed, desiring a meeting of the ten¬ 
antry to be held next day, at which he 
would announce to them a material 
remission of rent, liight or wrong, 
that must be posted instantly. At one. 
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he had changed his mind; the meet¬ 
ing was to be put off, and bo intended 
to clurge them twenty per offit addi¬ 
tional. At three, there was a new 
notice, desiring them, under penalties, 
to attend a Protestant place of wor¬ 
ship. At five, out came a placard 
warning them to conform to the 
Homan Catholic religion. And if no 
more notices were given that day, the 
reason was that the Colonel had 
gone to dinner. You may therefore 
comprehend the reason why his people, 
when they learned what had befallen 
Philip Baboon, thought it a good 
opportunity to do likewise, and, at 
all events, to demand a sight of the 
books. 

It so happened that, when thej' 
assembled, the Colonel was in one 
of his exalted moods ; and, on being 
informed that a large body^f men 
were gathering on the lawn, he imme¬ 
diately gave orders to the gamekeepers 
to fire upon them. This they accord¬ 
ingly did; and you may conceive the 
consternation and rage of the poor 
fellows, who had their faces tatooed 
with snipe-shot! They retreated, but 
returned in an hour or two afterwards 
in augmented numbers, seriously de¬ 
termined on mischief, when, what 
think jmu took jdace? Why, the 
Colonel, having in the mean time 
finished another bottle, came out to 
meet them in a full suit of black, with 
crape round his hat, and weepers on 
his wrists, protesting that the whole 
thing was a mistake—that he loved 
them as his life—that they were his 
children, (which might have been the 
case with some half-dozen of them)— 
and that, if any of them were going 
to die from the unfortunate accident 
of the discharge, he. Colonel Martinet, 
would be proud and happy to officiate 
as principal mourner! While they 
stood staring like stuck pigs at this 
unexpected announcement, the Colo¬ 
nel began an oration lauding them 
mightily as the best and foremost 
tenantry in the universe, protesting 
that it was a shame and disgrace that 
they were not allowed to take the wall 
of Ferdinando’s tenants, and hinting 
that it merely depended upon them¬ 
selves whether they might not get 
new lands for nothing. 

At all events, my lads,’* said he, 
“ one thing is clear—we must have 
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tlio precedence at Quarter-Sessions. 
Your honour Is concerned in that, as 
well as jnine; and I don’t see why 
we should not have a tidy little court 
of our own, chosen generally by all 
the tenantry, to put matters right, 
and settle any trifling matters of dis¬ 
pute. Don't say one word of apology 
for what has occurred to-night. 1 
understand the whole matter. Don 
Ferdinando is at the bottom of the 
whole mischief, but we’ll make him 
pay for it before long. Is there any¬ 
thing more? 1 think iiot. Well then, 
gentlemen, T insist upon your having 
a glass of wine all round ; and, if 
you please, we shall drink bad luck to 
Ferdinando and his tenants! ” 

You would liardly believe it; but 
the mob did actually drink the toast, 
and gave a cheer for the Colonel more¬ 
over, and then went peaceably home. 
But the question about the Quarter- 
Sessions was by no means settled. 
Some men held the opinion that nei¬ 
ther Ferdinando nor Colonel Martinet 
had any right to dictate in person, bnt 
the whole bench should bo composed 
of persons elected by the tenantry and 
villagers, indepondentof thelandlords; 
and, for that purpose, they convened 
a meeting at the Frankfort Arms—a 
sort of joint-stock public-house, to 
which everybody who lived on the 
estates represented at Quarter-Ses- 
tions might come and welcome—to 
consider what rents should be paid, 
and what police maintained, and a 
variety of questions which were utterly 
beyond their province to decide. Nor 
had they the sense even to take this 
step without causing a now outcry, 
for they summoned to their meeting 
men from a farm belonging to the 
estate of Squire Copenhagen, and 
which had belonged to it since the 
days of Noah, on the pretext that the 
flood had unrighteously separated it 
from their jurisdiction at Quarter- 
Sessions ! 

No sooner were they assembled at 
the Frankfort Arms than they de¬ 
clared the meeting to be perp tual, 
and voted themselves each a Hand¬ 
some allowance of live shillings per 
diem at the expense of the landlords; 
some of whom, like Martinet, paid 
their share of the subsidy because 
they conld not well help themselves, 
whilst others, like Ferdinando, told 
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the rasotils who called with the sub¬ 
scription-book to go to the devil. 
Then they set about drawing up new 
regulations for the managdinent of all 
the neighbouring estates, of which 
they now considered themselves the 
actual proprietors, calling the land¬ 
lords mere trustees, and declaring 
that they would make them account 
strictly for past introxnissions. Next, 
they ordered out a posse of watchmen 
and gamekeepers, and sent them oown 
the river to .occupy that fa.m of 
Squire Copenliagcu’s of .which we 
have spoken, with the full consent of 
Martinet, who had long had an eye 
upon it for his own advantage. But 
they reckoned for once without their 
host, for Copenhagen was as brave as 
a lion, and determiued to tight to the 
last drop of his blood before an acre 
of his estate should be conflscated; 
and Esquire North, who was a near 
relation of his, intimated that he 
should be ready at all ‘times to back 
him in his reasonable quarrel. 

If I weijB to tell you all that took 
place in consequence of the ixroceed- 
ings of this viIlanoii.s gang at the 
Frankfort Arms, it would, occupy 
volumes. ^There were no bounds to 
the disturb’aucea which they created. 
They were drunk from* morning till 
night, and might be seen staggering 
about in dresses which made them 
fac-similes of the rullians who mur¬ 
dered the Babes in the Wood. They 
shouted, and wrangled, and fought, 
and blasphemed, until no peaceable 
gentleman duret go near the Frankfort 
Arms, lest he should be assaulted, 
attacked, or robbed 4 and at last they 
grew so bad that they were indicted 
as a common nuisance. Martinet, 
and those who had hitherto supported 
them, gave noti<M that the supplies 
were stopped; and so, after a scene of 
rioting which baffles .all description, 
they were turned neck and crop out 
of doors, .and the 'Frankfort • Arras 
was shut up. Some of the vagabonds, 
not knowing what better to do, 
marched in a body and broke into 
Ferdinando’s mansion—a feat which 
they .accomplished with the aid of 
the charity boys on his foundation, 
for those diabolical miscreants had 
poisoned the minds and perverted the 
principles of old and young. There 
they remained for some days, plunder- 
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ing and ravishing; but were at last 
driven ont again by Ferdinando andbis 
watclimen,_ who, as you may well sup¬ 
pose, felt lio manner of scruple what¬ 
ever in knocking the ringleaders on 
the head. 

These, however, were only part of 
the disturbances which took place, for 
there was more or less rioting in al¬ 
most every estate in the conntry; 


even Bullockshatch did not altogether 
esca]}e, as you shall presently hear. 
Indeed, many excellent people began 
to think that the end of the worhl 
must be draw'ing nigh, for such was 
the beating of drums, blowing of trum¬ 
pets, springing of rattles, yelling of 
mobs, and alarms of fire every night, 
that no amount of laudanum could 
insure a quiet slumber. 


CHAlTEll III. 


OF TJIB -VrTIIMPTKD DISTORUVCES AT BOLLORKSltATni ; OF TI7K OliTiiREAK ON 'HB FAltM AT JIIK 
OTtllCR SrOE OF TIIK TO VO ; AND OK THE (iRAOUAJ. .IDVA.VCES OF PETER. 


The news of the ejection of Philip 
Baboon by the tenantry and villagers 
.spread, as you may suppose, like 
wildfire all over Bullockshatch, and 
ivas also soon conveyed to John’s 
detached farm on the other side of the 
pond. Now, although the greater part 
of the tenantry had little confidence 
in the Juggler, and others who occu¬ 
pied situations in the household, they 
were deeply and sincerely qttached to 
John, and were readyto stand by him 
to the last drop of their blood. And 
so, to do.them justice, were the vast 
majority of the villagers who had 
money in the Savings’ Bank: for, be¬ 
sides the fact that the Squire was a 
kind, upright, and honourable master 
as ever breathed the breath of life, 
they knew that, if anything should 
happen to him, they might whistle 
for their principal, let alone the yearly 
dividends. But there was a set of 
rascals, the same who for years past 
had been attempting to batter down 
the Ten-bar Gate- which was put up 
by old Gray and the Jnggler in the 
Squire’s avenue, who thought this a 
capital opportunity to create a fresh 
disturbance; so they met at a pot¬ 
house hard by, constituted themselves 
into a kind of sham servants’ hall, 
passed resolutions to the effect that 
they were entitled* to occupy the 
house, and to have the fun of the 
buttery; and in secret set abont the 
purchase of crowbars, picklocks, and 
other implements of burglary. This, 
however, was not done so secretly 
but that a rumour of it reached the 
ears of the Juggler, who grew as pale 
as death at the intelligence, and 
could hardly be brought round by dint 
of sal-volatile and burned feathers. 


When he came to himself, and had 
thought over the subject, he began to 
see that he was in an ugly fix. None 
of his own friends were fit to manage 
an affair of this kind, so he resolved to 
take what w.as precisely the wisest 
course he conld have adopted, namely, 
to step across the way, and take 
coun.sel with old Ai’thnr, who still re¬ 
tained a sort of superintendence of the 
police. lie found the gallant veteran 
with spectacles on nose, reading 
Cicsar’s Commentaries; and being ac¬ 
commodated with a camp-stool, the 
Juggler even made a clean breast of 
it, and laid his difficnlties before him. 
Arthur pricked up his ears like a 
horse at the sound of the hunting- 
horn. 

“ Leave this matter entirely to nn?, 
IMaster Juggler! ” qnoth lie. “ It 
concerns the safety of the whole honsc- 
hoUl; and it shan’t be said that old 
Arthur hung back at the last, after 
having served Squire Bull so long. 
In the mean time, go you and enrol as 
many tight lads as you can for special 
constables; I’ll look after the police, 
and take care to have Dragon the 
house-dog ready.” 

So the Juggler hopped down stairs 
with a heart as light as a linnet’s, for 
he knew that if Arthur took a job in 
hand it was as good as done. And 
before evening a whole regiment of 
tight lads were sworn as special con¬ 
stables. Artliur was at work all 
night, and, by daybreak, everything 
was ready. Pattercroes were mounted 
on the roofs of the onthonses, so as to 
command the avenue; the regular 
police was mustered in the Hiding- 
School, and Dragon’s collar ready to 
be slipped at a moment’s notice. 
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The mob, however, did not venture 
to appear. They had summoned a 
great meeting to be held on a com¬ 
mon, from which they were to march 
upon John’s house; but the hearts 
of many failed them when they 
heard tell of the preparations which 
were made for their reception, and 
they did not appear at the place of 
muster. In fact, the whole thing 
ended in smoke. -The meeting on the 
common broke up., Nobody appeared 
at the gate save one red-headed 
fellow, who came* trundling a wheel¬ 
barrow before him, which he said con¬ 
tained the humble petition of m^ny 
wcll-aftecled villagers; and he re¬ 
quested, quite meekly, that he might 
be allowed to convey it to the house. 
No objection whatever was made to 
this—so the barrow, escorted by spe¬ 
cial constables, was wheeled up the 
.avenue, and the petition carried into 
the house, and laid upon the servant’s 
table. When they came to examine 
it, however, they found what a set of 
rascals the framers were. “John 
Ball, his mark,” was subscribed at 
least fifty times to the petition ad¬ 
dressed to himself 1 Mrs Bull appeared 
to have done little else for a fortnight 
than go about from booth to pot¬ 
house for the purpose of signing her 
name I If there was faith in pen, ink, 
and paper, Arthur had committed 
himself twenty times over, and so had 
the Juggler, and almost every one of 
the servants. Then there were names 
like Bloody-bonos, Dirk Hattft'aick, 
Blue-beard, and Swill-gore, which 
tvere never borne by any Christian 
man, in hundreds; so that it became 
apparent that it was no'petition at 
all, but an infamous forgQty; and it 
was accordiugly cliuckcd under tlie 
table. And so ended this new con¬ 
spiracy at Bnllockshatch. 

iMatters, however, looked more se¬ 
rious on the farm on tlie other side of 
the pond, which had always harboured 
the most turbulent set of people on 
the whole estate. That hoaiy old 
sinner, Peter, of wliom you sh U iiear 
more anon, had been allowed, through 
the stupidity, carelessness, or good¬ 
nature of some of the former stewards, 
to take such liberties tbere, that at 
last he had the consummate impu- 
deuce to as.sert that he, and not 
Squire Bull, was the Lord Paramount. 
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He efen appointed deputies, who 
claimed a sort of jnrisdiction; and if 
he did not venture actujilly to uplift 
the rents, he hinted Ijroadly enough 
that nobody was bound in conscience 
to pay them to the Squire, or to ren¬ 
der stipend to Patrick, who acted as 
the Squu'ti’s chaplain in those par’s. 
Dan, tliG old Eabiator, as he was 
called, had been long his chief agent 
in the farm ; but Dan was now dead, 
and the man who assumed his place 
was little better than a nincompoop. 
Nobody, in fact, could* have done 
Peter’s business half so well as Dan. 
lie always kept—at least almost al¬ 
ways—on the windy side of the law ; 
talked wildly enough, in all conscience, 
but abstained from overt acts; and 
knew precisely how to avail himself 
of the necessities of the steward for 
the time beings wlio tvas often forced 
to apply to him for a helping hand in 
cases of strong omc];gcncy. In this 
way Dan was able to provide hand¬ 
somely for his family, most of w'liom 
were located in different situations of 
indifferent trifSt in the service of 
Squire Bull; and he managed, more¬ 
over, to secure a snug litiie income 
fiu' himsqlf, by levying a kind of 
black-mail, called Daniel’s pence, at 
all the fiiirs and gatficrings on the 
farm. But when Dan died, ho left no 
Elisha behind him. One Byiiic tried 
to put on his mantle—a sorry one it 
W'as by this time—and ho insisted 
that all the disciples of Peter, and all 
others on the farm who bore no good¬ 
will to the Squire, were bound to fol¬ 
low him, on the ground that, before 
the Christian ora, an ancestor of his 
was supposed to have possessed a 
corner of the farm rent-free. He had 
a scat in the midcv seivants’ hall, but 
he refused to attend at commons, 
alleging that he did not get as mncli 
as he was entitled to; and, after 
several acta of ft)olery, ho fairl}' 
crossed over to* the farm, and called 
upon Donnybrook and Shilelali, and 
the other merry lads who used* to roar ' 
in the wake of Dan, to follow him, 
and knock the constables of the Squire 
on the head. A bigger fool thah 
Byrne you never met with on 9sum¬ 
mer’s day. His game evidently w'as • 
to have played Peter’s cards, to keep 
temporising whenever he could, ai^d 
to have done all in his power to 
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advance the interests of that stealthy 
Jesuit, i’eter would have backed 
him to any ^xtent, so long as he stood 
up solely for«the interests and the 
rights of Peter; but the moment he 
deserted that principle, and advanced 
his own preposterous claims, be found 
the back, of Peter’s hand turned to 
him with a vengeance. A sad sight 
it was to see the poor fellow take to 
the hill-side, with a handful of misbe¬ 
gotten idiots behind him, dressed in a 
new uniform ordered for the occasion, 
and carrying pikes and rusty swords, 
and pokers, and such other weapons 
as they could convenierdy command. 
They had not even victu ils enough to 
sustain them for the first twelve hours 
of their march; and whenever they 
knocked at the door of any of Peter’s 
emissaries, imploring that, for the 
love of the saints, he would hand 
them out a bowlful of potatoes, they 
were greeted with a formal comraiua- 
tion, and told that they wore accursed 
hcretiCsS. 'I'liey tried to storm a toll- 
ho?ise or two, for the purpose of ab¬ 
stracting money ; but Ithey invariably 
found the shutters made fiist, and 
divers fowling-pieces levelled at lliom 
from the windows of the upper story. 
At last, after being out for four or 
five nights in the cold mist and rain, 
they came down to a house kept by a 
lone widow woman, in which several 
of the police were stationed, and 
swore that, if they were Jiot admitted, 
they w'oitld bum down the premises, 
and massacre every man, woman, and 
child within. Pos.sibly they never 
intended to do anything of the kind; 
fox Byrne, though a blockhead, had 
nothing savage about him; indeed, 
he was rather soft-hearted than other¬ 
wise. Me ran round the house, en¬ 
treating tlie police to surrender, in 
order to save the effusion of blood; 
but they -merely answ'ered by a laugh 
of contempt, and. a discharge of mus¬ 
ketry,'which was supposed to have 
settled Byrne’s business, llowovor, 
his followers, on looking about, found 
him squatted in the widow’s cabbage- 
garden, marvellously distressed in 
heart, and apparently labonriug under 
a painful visitation of the bowels. 
He escaped for the moment, but a 
few days afterwards was seized, tried, 
and sentenced to transportation. And 
this is the last actual outbreak which 
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has occniTcd in any portion of S«iuirc 
Bull’s estates. 

But you must not, from this, con¬ 
clude that everything was going 
smooth. That infernal miscreant, 
Peter, had acted politicly tliroiighoiit 
the latter affair; not from any regard 
to Squire Bull, but because he knew 
he conjd make more of him by seoiu- 
iug to give into his authority, than by 
backing up a stupid egotistical crea¬ 
ture like Byrne, who never had the 
ghost of a chance. Now, Iiowcver, 
when tlio danger was over, lie, 
through iiLs cmissarie.'!, thought tit to 
c||^m prodigious credit for the disin¬ 
terested part which he had acted. 
One Claretson ivas at this time 
ground-steward for the Sfiuiro on tliat 
larm, and to him the whole retainers 
of Peter repaired. 

•“ You see,” they said, “ what im¬ 
mense re.sp(“ct we have for the autho¬ 
rity of Squire Bull. Nothing would 
have been easier for us than to have 
set up Byrne; but our consciences 
would not allow it; and so wc have 
settled what might have been an ugly 
business without any difficulty at all. 
We don’t wish to claim the slightest 
merit for having done so. It was 
our duty, and nothing more. Merely, 
if you think that we deserve well of 
Siiuire Bull, wo would just meutiou 
that certain of Patrick’s people, are 
apt to give themselves airs, and to 
insist upon walking before us out of 
a shcbeeii-shop, which is neither here 
nor tfiere, only it is unpleasant, con¬ 
sidering that many of us and onr pre¬ 
decessors maintain that we were in 
the parishes before Patrick was born. 
That, we allow, may possibly be 
matter of'dispute; but there can be no 
doubt of this, that Peter i.s senior to 
Martin; and, as Patrick has always 
acted as a junior brother to Martin, 
we venture to think that it is a reason¬ 
able request, that Squire Bull shall 
hereafter acknowledge Peter’s nomi¬ 
nees equal in dignity to Patrick’s.” 

It is difficult to say whether Claret- 
son was really humbugged by this 
Jesuitical oration, or whether he was 
so far misle<l in judgment as to con¬ 
sider their views reasonable. Certain 
it is that he gave them a most civil 
ansi^er; and reported the matter to 
the Juggler, who was then in par¬ 
ticularly good humour, as bis charac- 
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ter, and perhaps his place, depended 
on the suppression of the riot. ^ So 
he called together several of "the 
servants, showed them Glaretson's 
letter, and begged them to speak their 
minds freely. 

“ My own view is,” quoth he, 
“ that nothing can be more reason¬ 
able. Patrick may perhaps fume 
and get into a huff about it, bdt '^ho 
cares for Patrick? He may be very 
glad that ho is allowed to draw his 
stipend, and what matters it to him 
whether he walks first or last?” 

“ And I think,” said Gray—not 
the old OatFer, w'ho, as you know, 
brought in M.adam Reform, but his 
son and siiccessor~“I think we can’t 
tlo less for Peter, considering his veiy 
handsome conduct in this business. 
I am for going still furtlier. IVhy 
not make the rule universal in all 
Squire. Bull’s properties and estate.^ 
beyond Rullockshatch ? It may not 
be altogether convenient to bring 
in Peter here, just at the juvsent 
moment; but we can think about 
that afterwards. Meanwhile let u.s 
give him what he wants; and let 
him walk first everywhere except in 
Bullock.s-hatch.” 

“ I, for one, am perfectly agree¬ 
able,” said Timber, wlm, being a man 
of exceedingly limited ideas, always 
made a point of coinciding Avith the 
0 ]niiiun.s of the rest. 

So be it! ” quoth Protocol. “ But 
don’t you think avc might even go a 
step further? T find it a main incon¬ 
venience that I am not allowed to 
WTite direct to Peter whenever I have 
occasion to know the last quotations 
of indulgences, holy wafer," or par¬ 
dons. Could Avo not arrange among 
ourselves to send over some respect¬ 
able gentleman, who might look after 
any business of the Squire’s in those 
parts, and occasionally pop In in a 
friendly way, and take pot-luck with 
Peter ? 1 own that it would be a great 
accommodation to me, and I don’t 
see how any one could object to it.” 

The .higgler, however, aa lo had 
recently been thinking a good deal on 
that very subject, shook his head, 
remarking that Squire Bull had long 
ago expressed his determination that 
none of his servants should*hold 
direct intercourse with Peter. “ And,” 
said he, that is precisely one of the 


points upon which be is most obsti¬ 
nate and fractions. If we were openlv 
to broach this mattei;# to It 
might go' Tar to Ipse* us onr places. 
But I’H tell you what there may 
be a way to get round the bush, and 
establish a cPhimnuication with Peter, 
without incurring thescaudal.'There’s 
my near connection, Mat o’ the Mint, 
who, betAveen ourselves, is of no 
earthly use hero beyond keeping the 
keys of a certain place Avhlch.shall be 
nameless. Suppose we send him out 
nominally ou a visit to Signor Maca¬ 
roni, or any other scpiires in the 
south, and give him a general roving 
commission? Ile’iriike tliejob vaslly, 
I can tell you ; for. of course, we shall 
cb.argc bis avIioIc expenses to the 
Sqiiiio; aud he can take that oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing Peter, aud arranging 
as to future proceedings.” 

No objection being made to this 
very convenient arrangement, Mat-o’- 
tho-Mint r(*ceived his credentials. 
This individual Avas one of the most 
lucky ii»cu ajivc, aud seemed born 
S})ccially to lefiito the proverb, that 
service is no inheritance. It W'as 
difliciilt at any time to e.iy W'hat he 
was fit fer, for ho rarely uttered Avords 
of more A'alue than-►“Ay, ay! my 
masters! this is a fine day, as the 
ancient philosopher remarked.” Or, 
“ Ill respect to that, my opinion is 
Avhatevcr Providence may please.” 
Notwithstanding this oracular turn of 
mind, he generally contrived to have 
himself appointed to some snug place 
in the household, where there Avas 
plenty to get and little to drf; and it 
is fair to add, that ho never forgot any 
of his OAvn relations, when he could 
contrive to provide for them at the 
Squire’s expense. 

Peter, who was always alert and 
vigilant in doing mischief, had, at 
this moment, more irons'iii the fire 
than usual. In ttio first pjace, ho 
was getting up a private demonstra¬ 
tion in his own village, for the pur¬ 
pose, if possible, of making'himself 
popular with his people, who used 
most cordially to detest him. Second¬ 
ly, he wished to stir up the whole 
tenantry of Signor-Macaroni Against 
Hon Perdiuando, who had for a long 
time held a considerable farm in 
mortgage. Thirdly, he wanted to 
make all the world believe that he 
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was an altered character since the' 
(lays when he prcsidkl at hangings, 
biu-nings, tort^urings, and other devilish 
acts of cruelty.<• And, fourthly, ho was 
most especially anxious, in ono way 
or anotitcr, to get speech of Squire 
Bull, ^'ou must know that there 
was a quai'rel of long standing be¬ 
tween the two; John, in his younger 
days, having been insulted and domi¬ 
neered over by Peter and his cmis- 
sarics, until his patience could bear it 
no longer; so, one line day, he armed 
himself with" a horsewhip, lashed the 
whole giing of them out of Bullocks- 
hatch, and swore the most solemn of 
possible oaths that they should never 
again set foot within his property if 
ho could prevent it; nor would he 
even acknowledge that such a being 
as Peter existed on the face of the 
earth. Peter, on the other hand, was 
resolved that he should get some of 
his people located on John’s estate, in 
spite of all his opposition; and, by 
dint of perseverance, he ultimately 
ciirried his point, ^’or ■example. 
Squire Bull would observe from his 
window an olive-faced fellow in black 
clothes aiid purple stockings, with a 
surtout down to his heels,' no shirt- 
collaivand a shovel hat, pacing down 
the avenue, and pretending to be 
reading from a small book with illu- 
*’ minated characters. At this appari¬ 
tion the Stiuire would start, and smg 
out to the nearest of the servants— 
“ Lookye there now! what fellow is 
that? A spy of Peter’s, I dare be 
sworn! Have I not told you, over 
and ovtt again, that not one of them 
shall be quartered hci*e ? ” Then the 
servant whom he accosted would put 
on his spectacles, take a long look at 
the walking spider before him, and 
reply quite calmly, “ Bless your heart. 
Squire 1 you are clean mistaken alto¬ 
gether. Pknow that person perfectly 
well. .He is a' highly respectable 
foreigner, who has taken lodgings for 
a few months in the tillage for tlie 
benefit' of country air. He is the 
Bishop of Timbuctoo, I think — or, 
now that I look again, I see it is the 
Vicar-Apostolic of New Guinea—a 
most agreeable, accomplished, gentle¬ 
manly man, I assnre you." And if 
this did not satisfy the Squire—which 
it rarely did, for ho used to growl like 
n mastifif whenever he caught sight of 


one of those geiiUy—the servant 
would put it.to him whether it wa.s 
tlic part of a Christian and an esquire 
to harbour ill-will against a gentle¬ 
man who w'as merely residing for 
te.nip()rary purposes upon his estate, 
and who occupied a great portion of 
his time in visiting the sick and in 
relieving the poor? On these occa¬ 
sions, John had invariably the worst 
of tlie argument; and the upshot was, 
that one of these temporaiy residenters 
was presently located in every village 
on the estate, and showed no symp¬ 
tom of moving. Very little regard 
had they for the spiritual concerns of 
their Hocks in Timbuctoo or New 
Guinea! Bnt to make up for that 
omission, they took imincnse pains 
with the tenantry of Bullocks-hatcli, 
building chapels in which they burned 
a mild kind of consecrated incense, 
erecting schools wliereiu they taught 
the children gratis, and wheedling 
everybody in the most amiable and 
conciliatory manner possible. Thej’’ 
even contrived to make mischief in 
Martin’s family, as I shall presently 
have occasion to tell ybu. As for 
Peter’s friends on the farm across the 
pond, they pretended to no disguise 
at all, but broadly maintained their 
intention to support him at all hazards, 
and to do his bidding. There were 
no Bishops of 'fimbuctoo, or Tcrra- 
del-fuego there. So many of the 
tenantry were of their opinion, that 
tlicy did not care one pinch of siiulT 
for your preemunires^ or other legal 
bugbears. 

Now, what Peter wanted was to 
bring Bnllockshatch to precisely the 
same condition as the detached farm. 
Ho had got himself, as one may say, 
firmly established in the lesser spot; 
and he was determined to move 
heaven and earth, and mayhap an¬ 
other place, to acquire an equal foot¬ 
ing in the bigger one. This he could 
hardly hope to do, without coming to 
some sort of terms with Squire Bull, 
through his servants; and he had been 
long privately expecting to find an 
opportunity by means of Protocol, 
who was a reckless creature, and 
hardly ever condescended to give a 
single thought to Martin. Protocol, 
in fa£t, was a kind of secular Peter. 
He was never so happy as when swim¬ 
ming in troubled waters; and the 
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main diiTcrcnce between them was, 
that Protocol cared for nothing but 
excitement, whereas Peter never for 
a moment lost sight of the main 
chance. You may conceive, there¬ 
fore, with what joy the latter received 
the intimation that he miglit expect, 
in a short while, to receive a private 
and confidential visit from no less a 
person tlian Mat-o’-the-Jilint. Not 
that Alat was any great acquisition in 


himself; but being a near relative of 
the Juggler, and also an tipper ser¬ 
vant in ^nire Bull’s huisehold, no¬ 
thing could be more eousonant with 
the secret Wishes oF Peter. So ho 
ordered three chapels to be illumi¬ 
nated, and a special prayer to bo 
chaunted for the conversion of Bul- 
locks-hatch; at the mention of which 
name, it is recorded that some images 
wipked their eyes! 


ClIArTIIR IV. 

IIOIV MAT-O'-TJIK-MINT C7N'DKKTOOK Aft KxrKDITlOI«r TO THIS KSTATI-S OlT SIONOR MArA/lONr ; 

ASD WllAr l>ULLO>V£l> TflKUBUl'O-V. 


hfat-o’-thc-Mint, then, having got 
his roving commission signed in due 
form, and his pocket-book well stnfFed 
with bank-notes, set out upon liis 
tour like an actual walking mystery. 
It is my opinion, up to the present 
hour, that the excellent gentleman 
had no precise idea of what he was 
expected to do ; but that his general 
notion was that he was bound to give 
advice—a^east such advice as he 
could givc*o any one who asked him 
for it. No man can be expected to 
accomplish impossibilities: ho can 
merely do his best; and that Mat-o’- 
tlie-Mint was prepared to perform 
quite conscientiously. It was not his 
fsuilt, if those who sent him did not 
make him comprehend' their design; 
indeed Protocol, who was a sly fox, 
and always left a door of escape open 
for himself in case of emergency, was 
not likely to be too specific in his in¬ 
structions, or to commit himself irre¬ 
trievably on paper. _ ^ 

No sooner was it noised qbroad that 
Mat-o’-the-Mint was on’his travels, 
than there was a considerable stir both 
among the southern squirearchy and 
their tenantry, who were then unfor¬ 
tunately at loggerheads. Everybody 
who had a dispute with anybody else 
anted to know what Squire Bull 
thought of the matter, hoping proba¬ 
bly that he would not be disinclined 
to lend him a helping hand, and may¬ 
hap a few pounds; for the fellows in 
those parts laboured under the delu¬ 
sion that the Squire was made of 
money. So they were all anxious to 
get a confidential hearing from ^lat- 
o’-thc-Mint, whom they imagined to 
bo a very great man indeed, and a 


very wise one; arguing, naturally 
enough, that the Squire would not 
have entrusted such a mission except 
to a person of ^‘onsummate prudence 
and discrctioif. Little they knew of 
the Juggler or Protocol, or of the way 
in which Squire BuU’s business was 
conducted! But to resume. One fine 
day Mat-o’-thc-Miiit arrived on the 
estate of*a gentleman, Don Vesuvius, 
who was an ofd friend of Bull’s, and 
was received at the boundary by the 
ground-steward, who, in* the very 
civilcst pessibic manner, presented liia 
master's compliments,, and requested 
that Master Matthew would drive 
straight up to the Hall, where a band- 
some suite of apartments was ready 
for his accommodation. Privately, 
and in his heart, Mat would have liked 
nothing better; but he iVas not quite 
sure whether Protocol would approve 
of his doing so, especially as Don 
Vesuvius was notoriously *011 bad 
terms with some 6f his own people. 
So he thought it best to decline for 
the present. 

“ My compliments,” quoth he, “ to 
your ma’ster, and say to him that I 
am quite sensible that ho has done 
tlie proper thing in asking •me to the 
Hail. Bnt yqu see that I am so 
situated that I cau’t very well come. 
My master, the squire, hka heard a 
good deal of what is going on In these ' 
parts; and thongh, as a matter of 
course, he has no wish to interfere 
between the Don and' bis tenantry, 
yet the fact is that, under present 
circumstancess, I had better put up 
at the inn. Say to your master that 
I shall be glad to see him there, any 
time ho may be passing; at all events,, 
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I shall certainly make a point of 
writinfj him my opinion on the general 
(jiiestiun, in lithe coarse of a day or 
so.” * 

Kow, it so happened that there 
were a number of lazy-looking fellows, 
with knives in their belts, loitering 
around the drosky while Mat-o’-the- 
Mint delivered this answer to the 
ground steward; and these were pre¬ 
cisely the worst of the whole crpw 
with whom Don Vesuvius was at 
feud. Who .so rejoiced as they to 
find that Squire Bull's confidential 
servant was likely to be on their side! 
They threw up their hats, and brayed, 
and (lanced, and cut fan<iangos, to all 
which Mat-o'-the-Mint replied by 
taking off his hat and bowing like a 
Chinese mandarin. At last, in the 
exuberance of their j^, the crowd 
took the horses out of tlie vehicle, and 
fairly dragged him to the village inn, 
leaving the unhappy ground stcwarcl 
as disconsolate as Ariailne on Naxos. 

No sooner were tliey arrived at the 
inn, than Mat asked a number of the 
men to step up to his sitting-room ; 
and having questioned them regard¬ 
ing their gMevances, which you may 
be sure they took care to magnify to 
the utmost, he called for pen, ink, and 
paper, and sate himself down to write 
a long epistle to Don Vesuvius. I 
can’t give you the particulars of this 
document, further than that it con¬ 
tained an intimation that in his, 
Mat- 6 '-the-Mint’s opinion, the gen¬ 
tleman had been very much misled 
iin the management of his own affairs. 
That for the sake of restoring peace 
and tranquillity, it appeared to the 
aforesaid Matthew that Don Vesuvius 
would do well to surrender one half 
of his estate to the tenantry^ without 
receiving any consideration for it; 
and that if this arrangement, which 
he merely Ventured to suggest, should 
meet with approbation, there could 
be no difficulty whatever in reducing 
the rents oh the remaining half. As 
also that the undersigned was with 
the highest consideration, &c. &c. 
Haying finished this doughty epistle, 
which he despatched by the boots of 
the inn. Mat ordered his equipage, 
and drove away to another estate, as 
proud as Punch, amidst the shouts of 
the whole idlers of the village. 

ydn may fancy the astonishment of 
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the honest gentleman when he read 
Mat’s letter. It was some time be¬ 
fore he could believe the evidence of 
his spectacles. “ (lood heavens 1 ” 
he said, “ is it possible that Squire 
Bull can treat an old friend and 
fellow-sportsman thus? Haven’t I 
dozens upon dozens of letters under 
his own hand, guaranteeing me pos¬ 
session of my whole estate, and am 1 
now to be fobbed off in this way, and 
insulted to boot by an old trencher¬ 
man of whom nobod-' ever licanl? 
But I won’t believe it! It must be 
some trick of tliat rascal, P"otocol, 
who is perpetually writing letters 
■without authority in the name of his 
master—at all events, I won’t submit 
to be dictated to, in the disposal of 
my own, by the best Squire living!” 

By this time, however, the riotous 
portion of the tenantry were fully 
posse.ssed with the notion that Squire 
Bull was ready to back them np to 
any extent; so they began a regular 
insurrection, fired at the gamekeepers, 
beat tlie watchmen, and barricaded 
one of the villages, afto||||they iiad 
thoroughly plundered it.^l3ut they 
reckoned without their host; for tlio 
tenantry on the home farm were to a 
man true to their master, and having 
armed themselves, they crossed the 
canal, (in which, by the way, some of 
John’s barges wore lying, it was 
thought with the connivance of Pro¬ 
tocol,) and gave the rascally rabble 
such a drnbliing, that nothing more 
was heard afterwards about tlie par - 
titiou of the property. ^J’he rioters, 
however, believe to this hour that 
they were deceived by Squire Bull, 
who, they aver, had promised to sup¬ 
port them, and they accordingly hate 
him like ratsbane; neither, as you 
may well conceive, is Don Vesuvius, 
whose property was proposed to bo 
divided, over and above grateful for 
this impudent interference with his 
private affairs. 

This, however, was a mere segment 
of the mischief which was effected by 
Mat-o’-the-Mint. Wherever he went 
he tendered advice; and whenever 
that adviccwas given, rioting ensued. 
In short, ho proved such a nuisance, 
that jvcll- affected people would much 
rather have submitted to a visit from 
the cholera. At last he arrived at 
Peter’s patrimony, a place which was 
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by no means tranquil at the time. 
Notwithstanding Peter’s boasting, 
and his perpetual attempt to get his 
emissaries quartered on every estate 
in the country, ho was the reverse of 
popular at home. He had a very 
handsome house, which he kept full of 
friars, monks, Jesuits, Doraiiiicans, 
Carthusians, and (Irand Inquisitors, 
fellows who did little else than eat, 
drink, slc 6 p, and conspire at the 
expense of the working po])ulatioii. 
'I'liLs had become so intolerable, that 
Peter, though tim most tyrannical 
despot upon earth, found it Jicccssary 
to come down a peg or two, and an¬ 
nounced his intention of revising the 
laws of his household, wliich, to say 
the truth, needed mending sorely. 
But he did not stop there, lie began 
to intrigue for a restoration of the 
whole estates which wore formerly in 
the fiimily of Signor Macaroni, but 
which latterly had passed into the 
hands of other proprietors—for ex¬ 
ample, Don Ferdinando; and, at the 
time I speak of, his village was fftlcd 
with evcjaji^'Scription of cut-throat, 
robber, flPmurdercr that could be 
gathered from the country round, all 
of them shouting “Long life to Peter!” 
and “ Hurrah for the independence 
of Macaroni! ” They were in the 
very midst of this jubilation, which 
sounded more like an echo of Pande¬ 
monium than anythifig else, when 
Mat-o’-thc-]\[int drove into the town; 
and the moment they heard of his 
arrival, the very worst of tliem— 
Massaniello, Massaroni, Corpo di 
Caio Mario, and Vampyrio degli 
Assassinacione — congregated under 
the windows, and wnohped and 
bowled, till Mat, in an access of ter¬ 
ror, came out upon the balcony, 
pressed a flag, with a death’s-head 
and cross-bones upon it, to his bosom, 
and proposed three cheers for the 
independence of Macaroni I You 
■nay conceive what a taking the poor 
follow must have been in before he 
ventured to do anything of the sort. 

Mat, being thus committed .oMaca¬ 
roni, was a mere baby in the hands 
of Peter. They had an-interview to 
discuss the atfairs of the neighbouring 
Squirearcby, and any other little 
matters which might occur to Either; 
which Mat felt as an honour, whilst 
Peter was feeling his pulse. Peter, 
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like aa aged villain as he was, affec¬ 
ted to be extremely straightforward 
and open in his reinarlu, and quite 
confldcntial in his copminuications; 
so that, in the course of half an hour, 
poor Mat was entirely at his mercy. 
After they had chatted for a short 
time, and cracked a bottle or so of 
Tjachryimr together, Peter claps me 
down a map of the wliole country, 
whereon Squire Bull’s farm was 
mdrked out with some twelve or 
thirteen crosses, before Mat, and 
asked him whetlier lie thbught it was 
all correct? 

“ Undubitably,” quoth Mac-o’-the- 
Mint, who regarded the crosses as 
simply iiulieative of the villages. 

“ Then there can bo no objections 
to the publication of a map of tins 
kind upon hi<‘rarchical priiicifiles ?” 
continued Pcfcr, ogling his victim at 
the same time, as a fox makes love 
to a gander. • 

“ llier—1 beg your pardon”'—^said 
Mat-o’-tlio-Mint, who was not over- 
burdene*! with lore at anytime, and 
just then v'as rather coiifuscatcd. 
“ Hieroglypliical, principles, did you 
say ?” 

“No-»-liierarchical principles,” in¬ 
sinuated Peter, Avitli g. smile intended 
to convey the utmost amount of in¬ 
dulgence. “ Hievo, you know, was 
one of our earliest geographers.” 

.“To bo sure he was” — replied 
Mat-o’-thc-Mint—“ and an intimate 
fricml of Leandcr’s—I’vb read of him 
in the Imaginary Conversations — 
Tlicrc can be no objections, of coarse. 
The map’s a cafiital map 1” • 

“ I’m very glad*to hear you say so,” 
said Peter, sounding a little silver 
whistle which dangled from bis but¬ 
ton-hole, “if is always matter of 
satisfaction to me ib meet with a 
plain, intelicctnal, honourable, en- 
iiglitened gentleman, who knows 
what’s what, %nd js above all manner 
of prejudice.—You may ta*ke away 
that map, Hippopotamus*’—he conti¬ 
nued, as an individual in fmrple stock¬ 
ings entered tlio room. “ Mr Matthew 
is perfectly satisfied as to its correct¬ 
ness, and yon may mention that when 
you write to your friends at home.” 

Hippopotamus swept up the plan 
and retired ; but long after he closed 
tlie door, you might have heard a 
sniggering iu the lobby. 
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“And now, my vety dear friend,” 
quoth Peter, “ let’s have a fresh bottle 
of Lachrymje, and a little conversa¬ 
tion about those affairs of Patrick’s." 

It matters very little what passed 
upon that score, for the job was al¬ 
ready settled; blit Peter probably 
thought it safest to make this appear 
the principal topic of their conversa¬ 
tion. They sate up a long time to¬ 
gether ; and Mat-o’-the-Mint found it 
no easy matter to get home to his 
hotel, or to ring up the porter when 
he arrived tlfeve. 

So far Peter thought that he ivas 
carrying everything his own way; 
but ho was labouring all the while 
under a confounded mistake. Massa- 
niello, Massaroni, and the rest, were 
glad enough to get into the village, 
and to throw up their caps for Peter 
and Macaroni, so long as they re¬ 
ceived free quarters, but not a moment 
longer. They had now time given them 
to peer into the churches and shops, 
and to reckon what might be tnraed 
to account; and they had made up 
their minds that if they could only 
get rid of Peter, there was plunder 
enough to "be had out of his patri¬ 
mony* to maintain thcmsalvcs in 
comfort for the remaining portion 
of their lives. Once having ascer¬ 
tained this, they lost no time in cariy- 
ing their plans into execution. They 
broke out into actual revolt, stabbed 
one of Peter’s servants on the stairs, 
shut up the oM firebrand himself in his 
drawing-room, and discharged pistols 
into the windows, until they succeeded 
in frightening him out of his seven 
senses, and drove him out of the vil¬ 
lage in the disguise of an ordinary 
cabman. Then they began, as a mat¬ 
ter of course, to help themselves to 
every man’s pAperty, and to sh.aro 
upon principles of equality. You have 
no idea^ what a row all this made. 
Even Fenlinando wa^ furious, for 
though he had no great cause to 
regard Peter, he liked still less the 
rascally ruffians who had turned him 
out of house and home, and he pro¬ 
posed straightway to march a posse 
comitatus against them. But young 
Nap, now styled Administrator of the 
Baboonery, was before him. He had 
more idle fellows on hand than he 
know what to do with, so he sent a 


whole gang of them off to clear Peter's 
patrimony of the rioters, and mayhap, 
if convenient, to bring back the old 
Jesuit in person. Terrible were the 
execrations of Massaniello and his 
friends when they were summoned to 
surrender by young Nap’s people 1 
They said—what was true enough— 
that if the others were entitled to eject 
Philip Baboon, they were entitled to 
turn Peter about his business; and 
they protested that the people of each 
estate should be allowed to manage 
their own matters withoutinterfcrence. 
But interference was the ord<*r of the 
day. Everybody was interfering; so 
Nap’s men gave them to understand 
that they did not intend to be excep¬ 
tions to the general rule. In short, 
Massaniello and his friends must 
evacuate or—take the consequences. 
And, accordingly, evacuate they did, 
though not ivithout a good deal of 
bnreing of gunpowder, levying of 
subsidies, abduction of church-plate, 
&c.^ and, in due course of time, old 
Peter was brought back, amidst a 
discharge of Homan ca^|||, squibs, 
crackere, and Catherine ^Plcls; and 
with him returned the whole host of 
Jesuits, monks, and inquisitors, sing¬ 
ing Qmre fremuerunt gentes ? and ten 
times more ready for any kind of mis¬ 
chief than before. 

And where all this while, you may 
ask, was Mat-o’-the-Mint? Snug 
at home. Some of the upper servants 
in the household of Squire Bull had 
got an inkling of the business ho was 
after, and put questions, which were 
neither easy to answer nor agreeable 
to evade. The Squire himself began 
to grumble. Protocol could not help 
perceiving that he had got into a scrape 
by sending out such an envoy; and 
even the Juggler did not care to have 
the matter publicly mentioned, but 
was willing that it should fall into 
oblivion. It is, however, easier to 
open a negotiation with Peter, than to 
get ont of one. The difficulty is not 
to catch the lobster, but to force him 
to leave go after he has fastened on 
yon with his claws; and yon slialt 
presently hear what took place in 
Bullockshatch, not long after the time 
when Peter was reinstated in his 
patrimony. 
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IIUXGARIAX MILITARY SKETCHES. 


The brief but brilliant stftiggle 
which was terminated, on the 3 3th 
August 1849, by the surrender of 
Vilagos, is unquestionably one of 
the most remarkable episodes in 
contemporary history; and numc- 
roTis as are the writers, both in Ger¬ 
many and Kngland, who have applied 
themselves to exhibit and comment 
on its circumstances,.it yet is not won¬ 
derful that the intei'cst of the subject 
is far from exhausted. A vSchlesinger, 
a Tulsky, and a Klapka, graphic and 
striking as are their delineations of 
the singular contest in which they all 
more or less participated, have still 
left much for their successors to tell. 
The volume iPfefore us—a German 
collective translation of tales and 
sketches by several Hungarian authors 
—is of a different class from the 
works of the above-named Avriters. 
It docs not aspire to the dignity of 
historical n^moirs, nor Is the form it 
affects—nV^ly* the romantic—one 
that we usually much admire when 
applied to such recent and important 
events as those of Avhich Hungary has 
been the theatre; events, too, of 
themselves so striking and fascinating 
as to render fictitious colouring snper- 
tluous. Nevertheless,'these sketches 
must be admitted to have considerable 
merit. They arc vivid and charac¬ 
teristic illustrations of a remarkable 
country, a heroic people, and an ex- 
traonliuary period; and the amonnt 
of fiction interwoven is, in most in¬ 
stances, little more than fs^deccssary 
to string together histOATcal facts. 
Some few of them have little to do 
Avith the late war, but all throw more 
or less light upon the state and cha¬ 
racter of Hungary and its inhabitants. 
Their success in that country, the 
German preface assures us, and we 
can readily believe, has been veiy 
great. Some of them read like prose 
translations of poems; and a. !th the 
exception of three or four, which arc 
terse and matter-of-fact enough, their 
style has often a wild and metaphori¬ 
cal vagueness, recalling the. semi¬ 


oriental character of the country 
Avhence they proceed. Those which 
take for their foundation the cruelties 
pei-pctrated by the Serbs upon the 
hlagyars, and the fearful retaliation 
thereby provoked, are too horrible^— 
not for truth, but to be pleasant read¬ 
ing ; others border on the humorous, 
whilst some combine the tragic with 
the gay. Of this last clasS is the open¬ 
ing sketch by Sajd, entitled A Balt. 
It is a letter h'om a young lady to a 
friend, describing her and her mother’s 
terror at the anticipated arrival of a 
Hungarian division, after English 
Guy Oil’s glorious victory at Branisko; 
and relating how the old woman hid. 
herself in cnpboai-ds and clock-cases, 
and urged her daughter to stain her 
fiicc black, in or<lcr«to diminish her 
personal attractionij—advice which the 
(laughter, not exactly comprehending 
its motive, most indignantly rejects. 
Presently she* is astonished by tho 
ari'ival of a couple of handsome hussar 
oflicers, instead of the laither-clad 
Ca1inuck*visagcd barbarians, seven 
feet high, and Avith hoards to their 
Avaists, which her mamma has pre¬ 
dicted ; and still more is she surprised 
when, instead of breaking open doors 
and ill-treating Avomen, tho new¬ 
comers organise a ball for that veiy 
night—a ball Avhich she Attends, and 
Avhere she is greatly smitten with an 
elegant captain of Honveds. He has 
just led her out to dance, when the 
ball-room wiiidowif rattle to tho soun(i 
of cannon, and a splashed hnssar an¬ 
nounces an attack npon tho outposts. 
The oflicers buckle on their sabres 
and hurry to tlie fight, begging the 
ladies to await their return. In little 
more than an honr they reappear in 
the ball-room.. They have repulsed 
the cnemj', and return flushed and 
laughing to * the dance. ’ But the 
handsome Ilonvcd is not amongst' 
them. The interrupted quadrille is 
ro-formed, but Laura still awaits her 
partner. A tall dry-mannered major, 
of valiant reputation, approaches her. 

“ Fair lady,” he says, “ your partner 


Sehlachtfelderbluthen aus Vntjarn. Novellen naeh wahren Kriega-Scenen. Leipzig, 
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licj^s ji tlioiHiind iiiirdons An' fii.s ab- mustaclioss stuck out fiercely riglit 
stsncc. NVitli tlic best, will ia the and left. He f,dancc(l gloomily around 
world, lie c.ujuot have the pleasure of him, evidently ill-pleasod with his 
dancing witlryiu, for hi.s leg ha.s been company, until his eye fell upon the 
shot away and aiiiputatiid above the (lenefal. Then a gleam came over 
kuiic.” This is the whole of the his features, like the sun breaking 
story—little ouough,and owing every- through a cloud, aud he was near 
thing to the niauner of telling. The shouting for Joy. The general laughed, 
second tale, Claudia, by Szilagyi, is and clapped his hands together. He 
striking and powerful rather than recognised old Miska, hU former 
agreeable. We pass on to The ('Impel orderly, who had served him for five 
at Tare.zal. All who have read Afax years in Szobossh'». 

Sclilasinger’s admirable narrative of “Do you know me again, old man?” 
the War in'Ihiugary, \ni\\ as.suredly said he good-humouredly, 
remember his account of the Hun- “ At your service, tJolonel,” replied 
gariaii hu.'J.sar, “ the embodiment of the hussar, raising his hand to hi.s 
Magyari.sm, born aud reared upon the brow, as though his schako were still 
heath,” loving his country bebu'c all on his head. 

things, and, ne.xt to his country, his “ (leneral, not Colonel,” interposed 
lior.se. “ 'I'iiere are no .sohliers in the one of the, ofiicers. 
yV'istriiin tirn»y,” .says Sehlesinger, .Silently ami con^iptuously the 

“ who can compare with him in chi- hussar measured tho^eaker with hi.s 
valroiis daring, dexterity, prei-isioii eyes, wondering that an infaiitiy-man, 
in mammivres, strict subwrdiuation, captain tho\igh ho might be, dared 
cleanliiu-ss, ami lidelily." Air Saji't intrude upon the conversation of 
love.s to exalt the virtues, and exom- hti.s.sars. 

plify thd cccentrlcitiesj of this (iiie “ So you have let yourself he taken 
race of cavalry .soldiers. In several pri.soncr, Aliska V ” said tieneral, 
of Ins tales he introdue,cs the heroic willing to tease Ids old sM'ant. 
hussar, cheerfully sull'eriiig -and s.icri- “ Whateould I do, Colonel? There 
being himself for Hiingaiy’sgood aud were so many against me. I got into 
the honour of ips corps. The opening a crowd of them." 
scene of The ('haptl at Tnrczal is an “ You knocked over a few, I dare 
Hinu.dng sketcli of one of those say.” 

veterans, tlmrougldy persuaded of the “ I did not count them, but some- 
immeasurable superiority of the thing remained upon the ground.” 
AFugyar over all other men, ami of “ Right, Aliska. Lot them give 
the liii-ssar oVer every ofimr .st)ldier. you a dram, and then go to my 

“The Austrians had won the bat- grooms; If anybody meddles with 
tie ; the Hungarians had lo.st it. you, give him as good as he brings." 
The AtiKtrian general was taking his 'I'lie hiis.sar tliaiikcd his fonnor 

ease iu his (inarlAivs, with his statf colonel, but seemed in small haste to 
nrouud him; an olUoor entered, and leave the’room. 'Hie Gcner.al noticed 
reported the capture of a hussar. him no faVkher, but turned again to 

“ liring liim in,” snhl the (Je.neral, his olllcers and resumed the <ii!sou.s- 
w'ho was in excellent humour. He sion of his plan of campaign. Sud- 
himself wore the uniform of the Imssar lienly ho felt a pnll at his pelisse, and 
regiment ho. had formerly command- turning, beheld Aliska, who had stolen 
e<i, and had iiiibueJclod his sabre and qiiietl}'behind him. With .an iinintel- 
mado iiiinsclf comfortable; 'A'hilst his Ugible gesture, and a countenance of 
olllcers .stood around buttoned to the extraordinary mystery, the hussar 
cliiii, attd strictly according to regii- pointed to something, 
latinn. “Colonel! Colonel!” hewhi.«pcr- 

The hnssar entered—a bare-headed ed, rcdonbling the eagerness of his 
veteran with gray mnstaclu's. His gestioul'atiQiis. The (iener.al had no 
face was still black with the .«moko (*f notion of his meaning. “ Colonel, roach 
Schweehat’s battle ; his stifiiy-waxed mo yonder sabre from the corner." 

* See SrhIeftinger*.H ir«r ht lfuH>iari/, (Knglish version,) vol. ii. p. 18-SO, for a 
mo$t intercisting anccvlotical .account of this beau Uieat of light horsemen. 
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“ IVhiit the devil do you want 
«itli it V” 

“ Only }{ivo it here! Ta two minutes 
tluM'o shall not bo a German Lq the 
room.” 

IVliska thought his colonel was a 
prisoner. 

The General burst into a hearty 
laugh, and told hi.s ollicevs of the 
Ims.sar'h Kind intentions towards them. 
The laughter became general. 'Fhe. 
otiicers crowded round the idd soldier, 
clapped him on the shoulder, and 
made rnui'h of him. 

“ Well, Mi.'ika, you will take ser¬ 
vice with ii'^, eh?” said, the General, 
curious to hear his an.swer. 

“ There are no liu.^snr regiments 
here ''' replied flie <dd .soldier, twi.‘:ting 
hi.s miistache.s. 

“ What in^ivy Von shall he a 
ctiiriH'^ier.' make a sorjeant of 

you.” 

“ Many thanks. C’au't stand it. 
Should have been serjeaiit long ago, 
if 1 couhl write.” 

“ W’hat do you think of dvnng then? 
Eat your r|iion in idleness?” 

“ N»*t f-'O—by your honour's favour 
—hut make a run f«jr it." 

'I'lie honest answer ])lensed tlie 
General. The hussar .saw that it dhl. 

“ A whole regiment of those gaiter- 
legged fellow.s Could not keep me,” he 
added. 

One of the olllccrs a.sked him 
angrily why ho wished to go back. 
'J’lio.xo wore mistaken, if any, who 
exiiected a rude answer from the 
hu.ssar. 

“ Yonder Is my regiment,” ho re¬ 
plied, again twilling his piustaclie. 
“ A true soldier bides by Inis colours.” 

To this nothing could he objected. 

“Well, MIska, that you may not 
desert from us, I let you go five.” 

“ Thanks, Colonel.” Once more ilie, 
hand-wivs raised to the schako’s place. 

“ Yon can go." 

The hussar lingered, rubbed his 
nose, ami frowned. 

“ (h)louel—^you surely do not in¬ 
tend me to pass through the whole 
camp ill hu.ssar uniform, and on foot. 
I sliouid die of .sh<ainc. Let them give 
me. back my horse.” 

“ Your horse ? That is the Empe¬ 
ror s property, my son.” • 


“ r crave your pardon, Colonel ! I 
reared tlie horse myself from a colt. 

I have vUldcn it for ton wears, and it 
comes at my whistle. By every right 
it belongs to me, I would rather a 
bullet hit me than lose the good 
bnite.” 

“ Well, take it.” 

Even now the hussar did not seem 
satisAed. 

‘‘ Colonel! can 1 go bac.k to ray 
regiment in this .scandnlons m.inner?— 
without inysiihre? 1 slndi have to 
run the gauntlet; they will think I 
have sold it for drink.” 

“ It shall be re.stored to you.” 'I'lie 
Gtmeral made .sign to Ids ordiudy; 
tlie hus.snr siiltiterj, nnd (iinied to de¬ 
part. Unt at the door he onee more 
pan.sial, and g.'i/.ed putheiically at liLs 
fornn'r chief. 

“ Goloiiel he said, in the most 
Insiniiating tone he could command. 

“ Well ? ” 

“ Colonel - come. o\'^r to ns! ” 

And with a bonml he was mil of the 
romu^ feeling \yell enough Unit lie had 
said .smnelhiiig extraordinarily stujiid, 
but W'hii'h he could not help saying 
tiiough it had eost him liis^iead. 

When‘horse and sabre were re¬ 
stored to him, one of the General’s 
grooms, a ini.si'hievoiis fellow, trod on 
the hn.s.«ar’s spur, breaking the rowel, 
and llien sprang a.*-ide laughing. 

The old hussar shook his clenched 
fist menacingly. 

“ Walt a litile, Iliilian'l" he cried, 
“ I will find 3 'oii yet.” Tlicil .saluting 
tlie Genend'.s window' with hut aabre, 
he galloped away. • 

It was tlimight that a tear glistened 
in the Geiierars eye, as lie turned to 
his stair, and said — 

“ Such soldiers should m'c have! ” 

Such were the soldiers with whom 
Gorgey drove tieforo him the best 
generals of Austria; with whom he 
triumphed in that brilliant contlict, 
of loiirtcen days’ dui'rition, wtiich tcr« 
minatcil in the capture of IVsth, the' 
relief of Komoru, and the Aomplctc 
retreat of the Imperialists.* These 
were the men who rodo up to tim very 
mouth.s of the Austrian camion at 
l.sazi-.g,t and who followed, in twenty 
conflicts, the well-known war-cry of 
the gigantic Serb, Datiijanics. Of this 
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last-named general (of whom ^hles- Presently, however, one of his staff- 
ingcr has given n^any interesting officers came to remind him that, 
details,) wo^find an interesting and before the next day’s battle, they 
authentic aneedote in Sajd’s vigorous expected to hear the speech ho 
military sketch, entitled The Two had promised them. 

Brides. “ Devil take it! ” cried the General. 

DAmjslnics and Ms troops encamped That was what made me shake in my 
ill the'night at two leagues from Szol- boots. But never fear, it shall be done 
nok. In order of battle, and without —I will venture it—the speech you 
watch-fires, they there awaited the shall have.” 

signal to advance. The signal was the lie had drawn out his plan of 
sound of cannonj fired beyond the battle in a quarter of an hour. But 
Theias. ^ moniing dawned whilst he was still 

The Hungarian General had already hammering at his speech, 
fought many battles, won many vie- I'lie troops stood in order of battle, 
tories, taken many standards. When DAmjanics rode along the front of the 
ho began a battle, be stationed him- line. Everybody knew he was to 
self in front of his array, looked where make a speech, and what a cruel task 
the foe was strongest, shouted IMir it was to him. 
nach! ” * and rushed forward, over- Before the colours of the ninth bat¬ 
throwing and crushing all before him. talion he halted, raM^ his hat and 
It was his way. * spoke: 

There were persons who did not “ Comrades 1” 

like this way, and who wearied him At that instant the artillery beyond 

with assnranccs that, to be a renowned the Tbeiss boomed out its first dis- 
gencral, ,it is not enough to win charge. The Genoral’s face glowed, 
battles; one must also leave pwma- he forgot phrases and oration, torn 
nent evidence of merit, to bo handed his sabre from the scabbjird, pressed 
down to future generations; one must his schako down upon his brow, and— 
make speeches, issue proclamations, “Yonder is the foe: follow me!” 
and so fortlf. ho shouted in a voice of thunder. A 

So it came to pass, when he marched tremendous hurrah was his army’s 
away from the Banat, that he ad- reply, as they followed their leader, 
dressed to the hostile party in the with the speed and impetuosity of a 
province a proclamation which has torrent, to the familiar encounter of 
become celebrated. It was word for the Austrian cannon, 
word asfollqws:— “Why is it,” said Damjanics, as 

“ Ye dogs'l ho limped up to the gallows, after 

“ I depart. But I shall come back seeing seven of his brave comrades 
again. excented before his eyes, on the raorn- 

“ If hi the interval yon dare to stir, ing of the fatal sixth of October 1849 
I will extirpate you from the face of —“ why is it that I, Avbo have ever 
the earth ; and then, that the seed been forenmst in the fight, must hero 
of the Serbs may bo extinct, I, the be the last ? ” That was no empty 
last of them, will slioot myself.” boast in the dying man’s month. “ To 

The sncccss of this first attempt so Damjanics,” s.ays Schlesingcr, “ after 
encouraged the General, that, after Giirgey, belongs the glory of all the 
ranch pershasion, he gave a solemn battles from Hatvan to Komorn. 
promise j;o make a speech to his army From the commencement of the movo- 
when next they went into action. inent, he was the boldest champion of 
On the eve of the battle, Ddmjdnics the national cause.” And whatever 
felt his spirits extraordinarily low. his staff and his Austrian executioners 
“ Strange,” thought he to himself, may have argued from his oratorical 
“ never yet have I trembled at the incapacity and his ignominons death, 
approach of a fight, but now I feel as neither, assuredly, will prevent his 
if I had no stomach for it.” And he name's preservation on posterity’s 
sought within himself the cause of this list of patriot-heroes, even though ho 
unaccustomed mood, but all in vain, should never obtain the monument 


" Follow me!” 
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which it has been predicted that Uun- 
gaiy will one day erect to him, upon 
tho spot where he mounted the scaf¬ 
fold. 

Before proceeding to the longest and 
most remarkable sketch in the volume, 
we will extract the beginning and cml 
of a hiimorons paper, ^vritten in true 
soldier’s style, entitled From the Me- 
moirs of a Quarteniuister. 

“ I never saw such a man as my 
lieutenant. It is not because ho was 
viy lieutenant that I say so, but a mer¬ 
rier fellow was not to bo found iu the 
army. Were I a poet or a scholar, I 
would make a line romance out of his 
adventures; but as I unfortunately 
lack the learning, 1 must be content to 
set down a few odd incidents of our 
joyons camp-life, just as they occur to 
my memory. It gives me pleasure to 
recall these unvotes of my late mas¬ 
ter, who was lieutenant in the volun¬ 
teers. Those who knew him will not 
have forgotten how gay a wooer ho 
was with women, and how brave a 
soldier in war. 

“ They transferred ns to a battalion 
that lay in Siebcubiirgcu, and which 
was not yet completely equipped. Our 
in'incipal wants were innskcta and 
cartouch-boxes. Nobody had a great¬ 
coat; and, in another respect, the 
battalion was quite uniform, for every 
one went barefoot. My lieutenant 
often complained to the captain, who 
had been a Bohemian forester, and 
afterwards a cofteo-roaster in Pcsth, 
but who, when his daughter’s husbaiKl 
was promoted to be major of our bat¬ 
talion, was by him appointed captain 
—to him, I say, the lieutenant repeat¬ 
edly complained that tho poor soldiers 
were frozen, and should^ at least be 
supplied with greatcoats.* But all in 
vain; Ihc soperior officers gambled 
the money sent them by Government 
for the equipment of the troops; and 
all my lieutenant could obtain from 
tho ex-cotTec-roastcr was a bon-mot 
which Napoleon, he said, had ad¬ 
dressed to his soldiers when they 
complained in Egypt of bad clothing; 
* Avec du pain ct du fer on peut aller 
a Chine.' 

‘‘The lieutenant made me write 
these words on one hundred and fifty 
small slips of paper, pinned thei^upon 
his men’s shoulders, and said—‘There, 
my lads, are your greatcoats.’ Boots 


were aH that w'as now wanting. One 
fine morning we received a hun¬ 
dred and fifty bran-new — blacking- 
boxes I ' . j 

“ ‘ Engem uese,' said flie lieutenant: 
‘ 'tis good; instead of boots they send 
us blacking.’ And next day, when 
the little gray general passed a review, 
our company marched past with their 
bare feet blacked and polished, and 
with spurs drawn in chalk upon their 
heels. Tho general laughed at first, 
and then reprimanded the major. The 
major laughed too, and .scolded the 
captain. Fiually, the captain abnsed 
my lieutenant, who abused him in 
return; but, as the one understood no 
Hungarian, and the other no German, 
tho dispute led to nothing. 

“ At last we got ourselves shod, by 
gloriously ransacking a Wallachian 
village, and tlu'usting our feet into the 
red bools tho women had left behind 
them. Thenceforward our company 
was known everywhere as ‘ tho regi¬ 
ment of lied Boots.’ 

“ In our first engagement wc had 
not mucB to do. The enemy fired at 
us from a distance, whilst wo stood 
still and looked at them. i|omo of the 
recruits bobbed their heads aside when 
they saw’thc shot coming through the 
air. ‘Don’t shako your head, my 
man,’ the lieutenant would say; ‘ you 
might chance to knock it against a 
cannon-ball.’ In the second action 
w'c took a gun from the enemy. It 
came up very near ns and.unlimbcred; 
but, before it had time to fire a shot, 
my lieutenant made tho soldiers be¬ 
lieve it was one of our own guns; that 
the enemy were al;>uut to cnflturc it; 
and could wc suffer this? Wc could 
not suller it, and rushed on: a few 
shots met ns; but before wc well 
knew what wo did, the gun was in our 
power. The whole was over in less 
time than I take to tell it. 

“From that day forward nobody 
made fun of the Bed Boots, and soon 
wc were qupplied with muskedet 
Many of these were hardly fit to fire 
with; but bayonet and butt were 
always there, wherewith to thrust and 
sti'ike. 

* * * m 

“It W'as in the dog-days. For 
three months wc bad received no pay. 
At last, to silence my lieutenant’s 
terrible expostulations, they sent us 
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money—fifteen notes of a hundred 
fioriiis eacti. 

“ Tlie salaries of Government offi¬ 
cials wore <j)aid in fifteen-krenzer 
piocos; the nidney we soldiers wanted, 
for onr daily bread, was sent in hun- 
dred-fiorin notes. Of course, nothing 
could be easier, in the Wallach ham¬ 
lets ill which we were cantoned, than 
to get small change for fifteen hundred- 
florin notes. 

“ Whilst ray lieutenant was grum¬ 
bling over this, and puzzling his head 
how to divide these few large notes 
into many small ones, a courier arrived 
and brought him a letter. 

“ The lieutenant read the letter, and 
laughed out loud. Then ho ordered a 
parade. lie was the only officer pre¬ 
sent. Two captains and a major 
were constantly rambling about, and 
seldom saw their batWiliou, but left 
everything to my lieutenant. So he 
ordered the drums to beat for muster; 
and when the m6n were assembled, he 
informed them that their jiay had 
come just ill the nick of time. Then 
he produced the fifteen * hundred 
florins* and a pair of scissors, 
made th^ soldiers file past, and 
cut olf a slip of the notes for each 
one of them. It was the only way 
to divide them’. 

This done, he came singing and 
whistling into his quarters, laughed 
and cut jokes, played a thousand 
pranks, and at last called to me, and 
asked if I had a dry cloth at hand, to 
wipe up something. 

“ I answered that I had. 

“ ‘ Go and fetch it, then.’ And he 
continn^'d to laugh and jest, and 
seemed in most wonderful good hu¬ 
mour. ‘ Make haste,’ he shoyted after 
me, as 1 hurried to fetch the cloth. 
I felt quite sure he was going to play 
me some famous trick, he looked so 
sly and comical when he gave me the 
order. * 

“Whilst I sought Tor a towel, I 
heard the rpport of a firearm in the 
next roqm. Towel in hand, I throw 
open the door. The room was full of 
smoke. 

“ ‘ What am I to wipe up ?’ I asked. 

“ ‘This blood 1’ said the lieutenaut, 


who lay upon the ground. The warm 
heart’s-blood flowed from a wound in 
bis breast; in his hand he held a 
pistol and the letter ho had that morn¬ 
ing received. 

“The letter announced the cata¬ 
strophe of Viiagos. In two minutes 
he was dead. 

“Thus did my lieutenant make a 
fool of me at last. 

“ Such a merry fellow was my 
lieutenant.” 

The various memoir.'? of the Hun¬ 
garian war record more than one in¬ 
stance of sclf-dcstruction and insanity, 
amongst the enthusiastic defeuders of 
the Magyar cause, con.soqucnt upon 
Gbrgey’s shameful suirender, and 
the final downfall of their clierished 
hopes. As far as the suicide goes, 
therefore, there is nothing improbable 
in the conduct of th* eccentric lieu¬ 
tenant. Passing over several shorter 
papers, for the most part clever and 
spirited, we come to the striking 
tale, or rather series of scenes, entitled 
George of St Thumos^ which, besides 
being the most carefully finished of 
these sketches, includes several of the 
most terrible and romantic histo¬ 
rical incidents of that war. Its con¬ 
struction is favourable to extract, 
and we propose to translate such por- 
tion.s of it as onr limits will allow, and 
therewith close our notice of the 
Schlachtfehlerhluthcn uns Umjarn. Tho 
first chapter is headed — 

THE fiend’s festival. 

It was daik night in the town of 
St Thomas. Not a star was visible. 
Well was it that the heavens saAv not 
what then cccnrred upon earth. 

Men who had grown gray together 
in love and friendship, dwelling in the 
same street, under the very same roof, 
who were bound to each other by ties 
of blood and kindred, of gratitude and 
duty, who were wont to share each 
other’s joys and griefs, began, upon a 
sadden, .as if frantic with infernal in¬ 
spirations, to plot each other’s exter¬ 
mination, and to fill their souls with 
bloody hatred against those who had 
never wronged them. 

It was St Eustace’ day. The Rait- 


* The notes issued from Kossntb’s bank-note press were, of coarse, worthless when 
the revolntion was suppressed. 
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zcn* assembled iu their church, to 
worship God, as they said. 'But no 
words of God were there, nor solemn 
orj^au-notes; wild voices announced 
upproaohing horrors, and the sainted 
roof resounded with strains ominous 
of strife. 

'riie town’a-peoplo were tranquil. 
Those iiuiougst tliem Who noticed that 
their neighbours’ windows were lighted 
up, and who saw gloomy faces hur¬ 
rying to tlic church, said to them¬ 
selves, “ To-day the llaitzcn hold 
higii festivaland thought no more 
of it, but went their ways to bed. 
Towards midiiight the alarm-bell 
sounded, the doors of the temple open¬ 
ed, and the nocturnal revel began. 

’HJith wild howl the excited mob 
burst into the houses of tijcir sleeping 
neighbours. It was as though they 
liad some aucieut and inveterate 
grudge to avenge, so tierce and bitter 
was tile fury witli which they mur¬ 
dered all whose windows showed no 
lights — the token the Raitzen had 
ailoptal, lest by error tlioy should 
assail eacli other’s dwellings. 

In two hours the Magyar population 
of the town was exterminated, with 
the exception of a scanty few wlio 
escaped in carts and carriages. These, 
however, were pursued; and when the 
uproar in the towm, tlie sounds of strife 
and lamentation, and the clang of 
bells, wore hushed, cries of agony and 
dcs])air were still heard issuing at iu- 


tervals»from the adjacent country, as 
vehicles, stuck fast in the treacherous 
swamps, were overtaken, and the luck¬ 
less fugitives rutlilessly butchered. \.t 
last tlicsc heart-rendir/^ sounds also 
ceased. Voices of coin|)laint were no 
longer audible, but in tlioir stead, in 
more than one quarter of the ilimniii- 
ated town, were heard nins'c, and 
dancing, and merriment. 

It was long past midnight when a 
cart drove througli the streets of St 
Thomas. In it sat a man wrapped iu 
his cloak, marvelling gj'tvitly at the 
lights in the houses, and the sounds 
of festivity and joy. At his own house- 
door ho stopped his horse, 'fo his 
great surprise, his dwelling also w'as 
lighted up, and within were sounds 
of music, a limn of voices, and noise 
of dancing feet. Astoiuidcd and 
anxious, he stepped silently to a win¬ 
dow, and througli it he beiield a crowd 
of well-known laces. The company, 
Hushed witli wine sftid excitement, 
sang and shouted, and drank out of his 
glasses, and danced madly round tlm 
room, 'flipy were all old acquaint¬ 
ances, and inhabitants of tlio town. 

Ignorant of the oveuts of^tlio night, 
the man thought he was dreaming. 

Trcsenfly his attention w'aa attract¬ 
ed by the licentious ’garb and de¬ 
meanour of a woman, who circulated 
amongst the gu(;sts with loud laugh 
and libertine gestures, sharing in and 
stliniilating the orgies. At tirst, he 


* The name of Raitzen iasynonyraoiM with Serbs. Arsenins Czernojowic, under 
Leopold ftransplanted a large colony of .Serb-s from tho aiiriciit Rusciato Hungary. 
Hence tbe name Razen, Raozeu, Raitzen. • 

“ The Serbs first aimed the poniard at tlieir German and Magyar neighbours. . . . 
Isolated scenes of murder, perpetrated by the Serbs against the Magyars and Ger¬ 
mans, who inhabit that district, (the Bacska,or country of llacs, between tlie Danube 
and the Theiss,) led the way to a series of sanguinary atrocities, such as oiir age hail 
hoped never to see repeated. The commencement of hostilities is due to the Sclavo- ' 
Wallachian race 5 old, long-restrained hate, combined with an innate thirst for blood, 
marked the rising of the South Sclavonian races from the first as one of the bloodiest 
char.a'‘tcr, in which murder wasbotJi means and end. No revolution of modern times 
-the great J’reuch Revolution not excepted—is blackeue*! with *iich horrible atroci¬ 
ties aa this : the details may be found in the Serbian and Magyar journals ; and oqifr 
would fain have hoped that the accounts on both sides were exaggerate'd. Unhap¬ 
pily, such a hope is illusory ; n> can the liistorian indulge it without falsifying the 
truth. Deeds have been perpetrated which call to mind tl.c Hurons and Makis of 
the American forests. Like them, the Serbs were masters in the art of torture and 
murder ; like them, they made their unhappy victims previously undergo all the 
dreadful steps of torment, prolonging the transition from life to death with a refine¬ 
ment of cruelty ; like them, they vaunted the dee<ls of horror, and honoured their 

executioners as heroes.Sucl^unheard-of atrocities inevitably called forth reta* 

nation. Magyars and Germans became savages among savages.”— Schlksinger, 
Pulsky’s edition, i. 22-24. 
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could not disccni who this <woman 
was. Then he recognised her. It 
was his own wife. 

“ Hold! ’(, he shouted, and strode 
into the room^rhere these saturnalia 
were in progress. lie know not what 
to do or say; it were hard to find a 
word which should express the rage 
that possessed him. 

“ Hold! ” he thundered out, every 
fibre (luivering with fury, “ what do 
ye here ? ” 

The guests, stood aghast at that 
apparition .of wrath. The boldest 
started at sight of the man, as ho 
-.stood amongst them, terrible and 
deadly pale. For a while none dm ed 
approach him. He went up to bis 
wife, a dark-haired, black-eyed, red- 
cheeked W'antoii, who stood as if 
turned to stone. lie fixed his eyes 
upon hers with a dead}j’ gaze. 

“ On your knees! ” 

The woman stirred not. 

“ On your kitees, wretch ! ” vocife¬ 
rated the husband, and struck her in 
the facp, so that she fell to the 
gi'ound. » * 

“ Hold, dog! ” was shouted on all 
sides. The Itaitzen rushed forward, 
and the man was seized by twenty 
hands. lie struggled against thorn, 
grasped the throat of one, and relaxed 
nut his clutch, even when thrown 
down and trampled under foot, until 
he had choked his adversary to death. 
They bound his hands aud thrust him 
into a corner. The llaitzcn formed a 
circle about him. 

“ What would ye of me? ” he asked, 
the blood flowing from his mouth. 

“ What would ;wc ? Look around 
you. See you not that all here arc 
Raitzen? ” reidicd a tall dark-biDwed 
Serb, scowling scornfully and crnclly 
> at the sufferer. 

“ And I a Magyar. "What then ? ” 

“ Ask thy neighbours. Hast thou 
not heard'that to-day is our festival ? 
The festival of the extenninatibn of 
the Magyars. You arc one: the last 
• in the towm. All the others are dead. 
As the last, you shall choose the man¬ 
ner of your death.” 

“ So you are the executioner, 
Basil?” 

“ I? I am the chosen of my people.” 
. With indescribable loathing, the 
Magyar spat in his face. 

“ Scoundrel! ” yelled the insulted 


man, for this you shall weep tears 
of’blood.” 

“ Weep I I ?—-who ever saw me 
weep? You may slay me, you may 
torture me, or tear mo limb from 
limb. There are enough of you to do 
it. But weep you shall not sec me, 
though you burst for impotent rage." 

“ Weep, thou sbalt, aud 'tis I will 
make thee. Know that it is I who 
seduced your wife, and for whom she 
betrayed you.” 

“ That is thy shame, not mine.” 

“ All thy kinsmen are shain.” 

“ Better they should lie dead in the 
street than breathe the same i ir with 
thee.” 

“ Thy property is amiihilatod.” 

“ May God destroy those wl%did 
it.” 

“Truly, thou art a cool follow. 
But—you had a daughter,—a fair and 
iiinoccut child.” 

George looked at his tormentor, 
aud shuddered. 

“ Lina, I think, Avas her name,” 
contiuueti the Serb, drawling out Ins 
words with a relincmeut of cruelty. 

“ What—Avliat mean you ? ” asked 
the trembling father. 

“A comely maiden, hy my word. 
Fair to look upon, is she not ? ” 

“ The devil seize thee! What 
next?” 

“ So young and delicate, and yet— 
six husbands. Hard to choose. Your 
wife could not decide to Avhich she 
should belong. I stepped in, and 
settled the matter. I married her— 
to all six—lie burst into fiend¬ 
ish laughter. 

Mute nnd giddy with horror, the 
fsxther raised himself from the ground. 

“ I am .sorry,” continued the Serb, 
“that yoii vvcrc not here for the 
Avedding.” 

“May God’s justice fall upon you!” 
shrieked the wretched father, stitling 
his tears. Bnt the parent’s heart 
overpowciicd the pride of the man. 
He fell Avith his face upon the ground, 
and Avopt—tears of blood. 

“ Lift him up,” said Basil, “ that 
AA'c may see him weep for the first 
time in his life. Weep a little, George; 
and you, sot, tune up your pipes, that 
he may have accompaniment to his 
teare.” 

And thereupon tho drunken baud 
began to dance roniul their victim 
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Tvitli shouts of laughter and scoffing 
gestures, striking and kicking him as 
they passed. Now, however, he wept 
no longer, lie closed hia eyes and 
kept silence, enduring their ill-treat¬ 
ment without sign or sound of com- 
pLaiiit. 

“Away with him!” cried Basil. 
“ Throw him into jtho garret, and put 
a senti*y over him. To-daj' we have 
celebrated his daughter’s wedding; 
to-raorrow wo ■will drink at his funeral. 
Good-night, friend George.” 

lie w.as dragged up to thq garret, 
and locked in. Where they throw 
him, there he lay, motionless upon the 
floor, as though nil sensation had 
<lepartcd from both body and soul, 
awaiting the hour of death, and re¬ 
joicing that it was near At hand. For 
a while the flancitig and singing con¬ 
tinued ; theji the Serbs departed to 
sleep, and all was still, llis eyes 
were nnvisited by .slumber. Yet a little 
while, he thought to himself, and 
eteraal repose will be mine. 

He lay with his senses thus be¬ 
numbed, thinking neither of the past 
nor the future, wdicn he hoard a rustle 
at the garret ^viudow. Through the 
darkness he saw a white figure pass 
through the small opening, and grope 
its way towards him. Was it a 
dream ? or a reality ? The figure’s 
steps were noiseless. But presently 
it spoke — in a scarcely audible 
whisper. 

“ Father I father! ” it said. 

“ Lina 1 ” , 

lie looked up, seeking to discern 
the features of his visitor. She hur¬ 
ried to him, kissed him, and cut the 
ropes that bound his haud^. * 

“ My child I ” murmurecl George, 
and clasped his daughter’s tottering 
knees. “ My dear, my only child ! ” 
“ Let us fly 1 ” said the maiden, in 
fiiint and sufleriug tones. “ The 
ladder is at the window. Quick, 
father—quick I ” 

George clasped his panting child in 
his arms, and boro her through 'the 
opening in the garret roof, and down 
the ladder, resting her head upon his 
shoulder and covering her cold cheek 
with his kisses. Near the ladder- 
foot, he stumbled over something. 
“ What is that? A spade. Wtf will 
take it with us.” 

“ For a w’capon! ” said the father, 
voi.. Lxix.—NO. ccccaixur. 


“ Tt> dig a gr/ivo ! ” said the 
daughter. 

. On the other side of house was 
heard a heavy monotoiwus step. It 
was a Serb oii sentry. 

“ Stay here i Keep close to the 
wall,” said George to bis daughter. 
Ho grasped the spade, and crept noise¬ 
lessly to the corner of the house. The 
steps came nearer and nearer.. George 
raised the spade. The Serb turned 
the* corner, and— lay_ the next mo • 
ment npon tho ground^ with his sknll 
split. He had not time* for a single 
cry. 

George took tho dead map’s clothes 
and >vcapous, took his daughter in his 
ami?, aud left tlie town. The morn¬ 
ing star glittered in the brighlening 
sky. Towards daybreak, and without 
having exchangee! a word, father and 
daughter reaefled tho nearest yillage. 
George had many acquaintances 
there, and with o»e of them, ho 
thought, ho couUl leave his daiigliior. 
He found but a poor reception. No¬ 
where was ho suiVcred to dross the 
threshold. None oficred him so much 
as a crust of bread. All closed their 
door,?, and implored him to dcp.'irt, 
lest ho sliould bring do.struction on 
their heads. The yillagers wove 
neither hard-hearted nor cowardly; 
but they feared that if the Sorbs of.St 
Thomas heard of their sheltering a 
fugitive, they also would be miu’dcred 
or plundered. With anguish In liis 
soul, the Avretclicd man again took his 
child in his arms, and resumed Iifs 
journey. 

For six days he walked fln, over 
stubble and fallow,*througli storm and 
cold by night and parching lic.at by 
day—hjs child, his beloved child, on 
his arru. Ho asked not what ailed 
her; and she uttered no complaint.. 

On the sixth day the maiden dieci, 
of hunger, misery, and grirf. 

Tho fatlier feljt hie burthen Itcavicr; 
tho arms that clasped his neck slack-*' 
cned their hdld, and tho pale check 
that nestled on his should'cr was 
chill and cold! 

But tho spires of Szegedin now 
glittered in the distance. George 
hurried on, and at last, exhausted by * 
his speed, ho reached at noonday the 
large and populous city. In front of 
it, on the vast plain, a great multi¬ 
tude was assembled: more than 
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twenty tlionsand goals were gathered 
togctlicr, listening to the words of a 
popular orator, exalted upon a scaf¬ 
folding in their midst. George made 
his ^yay into the throng; the speaker 
was relating the incredible atrocities 
of tiie Rait/jcn. Several of his hearers 
noticed the weary, wild-looking, travel- 
stained man, carrying in his arms a 
pale girl with closed eyes, who stood 
amongst them like a fugitive from a 
mad-house. 

“ Whence come you ? ” they asked 
him. 

“ From St Thomas.” 

“Ila! Up! up with him on the 
scaffold I ” cried those who hoard his 
reply. 

“A man is here from St Tiiomas. 
Up with him, and let him speak to 
the people 1 ” 

The crowd opened li passage, and 
George was hurried to the scallbld. 
When, from this elevation, liLs ema¬ 
ciated and glifistly countenance, fur¬ 
rowed by suffering and despair, his 
failing limbs, and the faded and 
ashy pale features of the child upon 
his shoulder, became visible to the 
assembled mullitude, a deep shudder¬ 
ing murmur ran through i^s masses, 
like thfit the Flatten f^ake gives forth 
when tempest nears its .shores. At 
sight and sound of the heaving 
throng, a hectic flush flamed upon 
George’s cheek, an unwonted lire 
burned in his bosom ; ho felt tlio spirit 
of revenge do.sccnd upon his head like 
a forked and fiery tongue. 

“ Magyars! ’’ he exclaimed in lond 
and raf.nly tones, “ 1 come from St 
Thomas, the sole survivor of all who 
there prayed to God in the ^Magyar 
tongue, hly goods arc plundered, my 
kinsmen slain. Have any “of you 
friends there ?—^prepare your mourn¬ 
ing, for of a .surety they are dead. 
Of all I ivossesscd I have saved but 
one treasure — my unhappy child, 
Approabh ! ye that are fathers, think 
of year virgin daughters, and behold 
what they have made of mine I ” 

As ho spoke, he lifted his child 
fixim his shoulder; and then only did 
ho perceive that she was dead. 
Until that moment, he had thought 
Bho was «nly faint and silent, as she 
had constantly been for six days past. 

“ Dead! ” shrieked the despairing 
man, and clasped the corpse to hi§ 


heart. She is dead I ” ho repeated. 
The words died away upon his lips, 
and he fell, like one thunderstruck, 
headlong to the ground. 

This tragical incident raised to a 
climax the excitement of the multi¬ 
tude. 

“ Revenge!—a bloody revenge! ” 
thundered a voice; and the tumult 
that now arose Avas like the howling 
of the storm. 

“ To anns ! To arms! all who are 
men!" was shouted .on every side, 
and the people thronged througli the 
streets and lanes of ihe city. “ To 
arras!—to arms 1 ” was re-ochoed 
from house to house, and in an hour’s 
time ten thousand furious men stood 
armed and equipped, and ready to 
set out for S^'l'liomas. 

Then there got abroad a sullen 
apprehension, speedily succeeded by 
a fierce resolve. Some one chanced 
to say:— 

“But ndiat if, when >vn march 
aAvay, the Uaitzen rise up and mur¬ 
der our children ? ” 

The Avovds passed from month to 
mouth. 

“ They shall die! ” exclaimed 
many voices. “ Let them perish, as 
our brother.s perished at St Thomas! 
Tliey must die! ” 

And with terrible ferocity tlie peo¬ 
ple turned against tlieir own eitj, 
and like a mountain torrent, over- 
poAveriiig all restraint, ponreil into 
their ncighbonrs’ dwellings, and slew 
the Raitzen to the Axry last man. 

This occiirrod on the si.xtii day 
after the extermination of the Mag¬ 
yars at St Thomas. 

THE noUBER-C-V^rTAlN. 

George took his dead child in his 
arms, carried her into the forest, dug 
a grave at the foot of a poplai’ tree, 
and laid her in it. Tie lacked the 
courage to throAv clods upon her pale 
and beautiful countenance, but he 
plucked leaves and twigs from the 
bushes, laid them thickly over her, 
and then covered all Avitli the black 
earth. When the grave was filled 
in, and AA’hilst he was smoothing 
the green moss over the mound, 
anguish lore his heart; but, instead of 
soothing tears, the fire of hell gleamed 
in his eyes. 

Then he took out bis knife, to cm 
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hid cliild’s name on tho bark of the 
tree whicli w.as to be her living 
monument. But when tho letters 
were complete, there stood, gi'aren 
by his own hand, the name of 
Basti.. For lie thought no longer of 
his (laughter, hut of her murderer. 
And more terribly significant than a 
thousand curses and vows of venge¬ 
ance was that name, graven in that 
hour and that place. 

(leorgc rose from the ground, and 
wanderi'd forth into the forest. lie 
had walked some distance, when a 
longing desire came over him once 
more to gaze upon his daughter’s 
grave. lie turned to seek it, but the 
trees were all alike: in vain he sought 
tlio one beneath which his child lay 
InirictI, .and at last night overtook him 
in tlie very heart of the forest. Still he 
walked on, Avliither and Avlioreforo ho 
knew not. The Avood grcAV thicker, 
and the night darker; tho birds, 
startled at bis footsteps, tlow scream¬ 
ing from tlieir perch. At last he 
stnnibhid over a tree-root, and fell. 
'W'^hy should he get up again? As 
Avell there as anyAvhero. lie let his 
Aveary head sink upon the ground, 
Avhisporcd a “ good night ” to his 
child, and fell asleep, and dreamed 
of burning towns and scenes of 
slaiight('r. 

Towards midnight tho neighing of 
a horse roust'd him from his restless 
slumbers. Mear at hand he saw a 
saddle-horse, .'snorting andp.iAving tho 
ground. Behind aomtj bushes he 
heard a woman’s plaintiA'c tone, and 
the harsher voice of a man, mingled 
at intervals Avith the jjrattle of a 
child. . 

The man was a short spare figure, 
Avith Hashing black eyes, long mus¬ 
taches h.anging down over his mouUi, 
and black hair streaming on his 
shoulders. Energy was the charac- 


terkstic of his features, and tho sincAvs 
of his frame Avere like cords of steel. 

In his arms ho hold«n child, three 
or four years old. child called 
him father, and clasped him aflec- 
tionately Avitli its little hands. A 
woman Avas also thciv, sobbing pas¬ 
sionately, aud Aviping the tears from 
her eyes.' 

“ Canst thou pray, my son ? ” said 
tlm nmn, seating the child upon his 
knee. 

“ Surely he can,” tliQ woman aji- 
swered ; “ morning and evening he 
repeats his prayer.” 

“ GroAv up a good man, my son— 
not such a one as thy fatlier. In 
another year put him to school, that 
he may learn something good.” 

“'Fhat Avill I, though it were to 
cost me my l^st Horin! ” 

“ And take him far hence! When 
he is older, never tell him what bis 
father Avas. Conceal my name from 
him; never hit him knoAV that no is 
the ^on of Kos.a Sandorthe foWnir.”* 

“ Aslf thy, father, child, Avhen he 
Avill again visit us.” 

“ I knoAV not,* my son. I'm- mo tho 
morning never daAvns of which I can 
say, this* day is mine. Here to-day, 
to-morroAV fifty mile.'> off; after to¬ 
morrow, pt'rhaps under the turf.” 

“ Talk not thus! See, tears arc in 
the child’s eyes.” 

“ So is it, my son, and not other- 
Aviso. The robber has none to whom 
to pray, early a)ul late, for protection 
to his life.” 

“ But yon are no murderer, Saudor! 
You have no man’s blood uflon your 
hands!” * 

“ Seek not to palliate my oflcncc, 
dear wench! Sooner or later, the 
galloAvs and the ravens will claim 
mo,” 

Again the AA'oman began to sob: 
the child cried Avhen it savf its mother 


* Schlesiiiger describes Rosa Sandor an a man about thirty-five years of age 
not very tall or stout, with fai' hair, small mustaches and whiskers, and*with uo- 
tliiug of the bandit in his appearance or demeanour,” hut mentions that ho had a 
lieutenant of the popular ban^lit typo, a broad-shouldered truculent personage with 
a formidable black beard, aud long hair ntreamiug on his shoulders. " A strange 
relation,” he adds, “ exists betAveen the two men. Thu master was anxious, for 
reasons easy to conceive, that his person should not be generally known in the 
country ; whilst the servant, on the contrary, had vanity enough to take pleasure in 
passing for the famous Rosa Sanior. All the portraits of the latter which are 
circulated throughout the country are faithfiil likenesses of the lieutenant, and hence 
the eommon erroneous notion of the Captain.” 
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weep; with deep feeling the robber 
caressed and comforted them. 

“ VjQ homp, dear ones I ” he said, 
“and be noiJ^iineasy. Tell no one 
that you liave seen me. And His 
blessing bo npon you, whose blessing 
I dare not ask! ” 

The woman and child departed. 
The robber sprang into the saddle, 
and, standing up in the stirrups, 
listened, as long as they were audible, 
to the infantine tones of his child. 
Suddenly an icy-cold hand was laid 
iil)on his. ‘ Startled, but without 
uttering a sound, he turned his head. 
A man stood beside his horse. It 
was the fugitive from St Thomas. 

“Fear nothing from me, Rosa! 
Handle not your pistols. Mine shall 
not be the first blood you shed. Not 
to that end has your life been pre¬ 
served through sixteen‘years of peril. 
Your destiny is not that of a common 
malefactor.” » 

‘•You know me, then ?” 

“ By report, as an outlaw, •with 
a price upon your bead, I know, too, 
that you liavo a beloved wife and a 
darling child, to seo whom once in 
every year you risk your life—here, 
where all know you, and any might 
betray you." , 

“ Not a word of that! You are rag¬ 
ged and needy. Doubtless you wotild 
enlist in my band. Hero, take this”—he 
offered him a pistol; “rather than do 
that, send a bullet through your head.” 

The fugitive from St Thomas looked 
earnestly in Sander’s face. Then he 
said quietly, almost carelessly, “ Do 
my bidding, and the name of the 
Robber shall nolongor be coupled with 
that of Rosa Sandor.” 

“ Are you mad ? Have I not done 
my utmost? and in every quarter? 
Let them pardon my past offences, and 
they would hear of no new ones. The 
traveller need no longer fear me. 
Have I not offered to^ compensate to 
the utntost of ray power all those I 
have injured, and to build, out of my 
ill-gotteu gains, a place of worship for 
that God whose commandments I 
have wilfully broken ? All I ask is to 
be suffered to live amongst my follow- 
men, and to earn my daily bread by 
the labour of my hands. They would 
never listen to my offers. There is 
no atonement I am not willing to 
make to the offended laws of God 


and ray country. But they ever 
rejected and drove me forth. And 
thou—what wonldst thou with mo V— 
betray me ? Fly, wretch 1 Hitherto 
I have shed no blood.” 

“ Henceforward thou shalt shed it, 
and thereby redeem thy crimes. Your 
country accepts what the law refused. 
Your country has foes; go, wash with 
their blood the stain from your name! ” 
“ Tempt me not!” said the robber 
mournfully. “Ah, were it indeed 
granted me to die a happy and hon- 
ourabledeath npon the battle- field!—” 
“And if fame, instead of death, 
awaited yon there ? And if, on your 
return thence, the very men who now 
chase you from forest to fore.st, came 
forth to meet you with laurel crowns 
and joyous acclamations ; and if, in¬ 
stead of “robber,” hero and patriot 
were coupled with your name ?—” 

“ Stop 1 befool mo not! Oh, I 
could do much! A strong squadron 
could I bring into the field, compobCtl 
of men who a hnndi'ed times have 
looked death fearlessly in the face; 
men inured to heat and cold, and to 
back a horse for three days and nights 
without dismounting.” 

“ I will go and intercede for you.” 
“But what am I to thee'? IVho 
art thou? And why wonldst thou 
serve me ? ” 

“ Oh, I have my niotivc.s. I am 
one whom the Rait/.cu have driven 
from house and home, whose wife 
they have seduced, whoso kindred 
they have slain. By flight alone did I 
escape with my life; and here, iu this 
very forest, h.avo I buried my only 
child, polluted and murdered. All 
these things have the Raitzen done to 
me. Now% tell me, if you war against 
them, you will give no quarter ? ” 
.“None.” 

“ Then trust me that I will never 
rest until I bring your pardon, on the 
condition that yon taker the field 
against the Raitzen with yonr whole 
band. And may your happiness on 
earth be measured by the destruction 
you bring upon their accursed race.” 

“ Clear mo the path to the battle¬ 
field, and you shall have a mountaiu 
of your enemies’ skulls.” 

“Iwtffdoso. By all that is sacred, 
I swaar. In a fortnight I bring your 
pardon. Where shall wo meet ? ” 

“ We ? nowhere. 1 trust no man. 
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If you be sincere, come to FclegybAz. Tiltlatc in the evening, they rodo on 
'L'hcre, in tlic tavern, sits each morn- across the endless heath. No path 
ing a wrinkled old beggar, his grey was there, nor visible landmark; only 
hair tied up in two knots, llo has but at intervals a patch of^unted aspens, 
one hand—thereby will you know and now and then a lint, whence pro- 
hini. Show him this pistol, and he cceded the hoarse bark of dogs, or a 
will conduct you to me. Seek not to shcep-pon vacant until nightfall, 
compel from him tho secret of my There wore fens overgrown with reeds 
hiding-place, for no tortures could and rushes, and swarming with white 
wring it from his lips. Be not angry, herons; .and vast tracts of moor, 
I must be cautious. For sixteen grazed and trampled by every sort of 
years have I been hunted like a beast carttlc. Now and then, on tho far 
of prey. And now away, and keep to horizon, the. travellers caught sight of 
your right to find tlie path. An a steeple; or of a dark mass of wood, 
opposite road is mine.” eoaxed by toil and care from the im- 

lle set spurs to his horse, aud gal- gratefuksandy soil, 
loped off through the forest. At last night fell. All around grow 

. . - . . grey, and then black; blit still tlio 

Tho fortnight had not exjnred old horse-herd kept steadily on his 
when George entered the t.avcrn at way. In the remote distance a rod 
Folcgyhiiz. glimmer w.'us seen: right ‘and left 

In a dark corner, over a measure of tiamed tho fires of the shepherds, 
wine, sal the grey-haired, one-handed “ Yonder is Rosa Sandor," said tho 
beggar. BetyAr, pointing to the distant light: 

George showed the pistol. The “ there we shall find him.” 
beggar rose from his se.at, drank of!'his Another hour brought them to tho 
wine, paid the tavern-keeper, and left place. , As they drew ne{ir,»the horses 
the house. Not a syllable escaped that stood vound the fire neighed 
him. aloud, and tluv figures of three men 

Tho two men stopped before a were visible. Their attitude was one 
wretched hut, at the extremity of the of watclffulncss and determination, 
village. Tho beggar went in, aud A peculiar whistle from the lips of 
brought out two powerful black sad- tho old Bctyar warded them of tho 
dle-horscs. lie signed to George to approach of friends, 
mount one, whilst he himself sprang One of the three men at the fire 
upon the other, as actively as though was the robber chief, Rosa Sandor. 
he were a young man and had both “ What bring you ?" asked Rosa, 
hands. ‘ ‘ Your pardon! ” cried George; and, 

Once fairly oflF, the old beggar be- springing from his steaming horae, ho 
came talkative. These Horses, ho said, handed a scaled packet to his iuterro- 
Avere hacks of Rosa Sandor’s, good gator. “ Read and rejoice * 
beasts enough; but the Captain’s Tho robber turiKid to the firelight, and 

favourite steed was far finer and het- unfolded the document, which quivered 
ter, and would let none hhtits master in his band as ho read it. One tear 
mount it, and would gallop for wliolo and then another fell upon the paper; 
days together without rest, or food^ or slowly he bent his knees, and turned 
drink. It swam the Theiss thrice his glistening eyes to heaven. “ My 
running, and ivatclied its master’s Lord and my God 1 ” hp exclaimed, 
sleep like the most faithful dog, his nttcrance chpkcd by sobs, for 
ncigliing when danger approached. sixteen yearsT h*avo been hunted Hke 

* Rosa Sandor waa less a bighwayinaii than a cattle-lifter, and pursued his 
Vocation in the neighbourhood of Szogedin. “ He was never in prison,” says 
8chiesiugcr, but repented his misdemeanours of his own free will, and wrote to the 
magistrates stating that he would leave their cattle alone, if they wonhl pardon him 
for the past and allow him to pursue the Austrians.” The Hungarian Government 
granted his i-cquest, and he did good service, especially against Jellacbich and tlie 
Serbs ; and also repeatedly entered Pesth and Komorn with despatclios, when those 
places were closely invested by ehe Austrians.—See Schlesinger, i. 226-8, for other 
particulars of this Hungarian Robin Hood, who was at the head of a band of thtee 
hundred men, and was farther remarkable by his abstinence from bloodshed. 
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a wild beast, but Thou vouchsafcst to 
me to bo once more a man! ” 

He turned to his companions. “ To 
horse I " he t^ied; “ let the troop 
assemble.” * 

Tliey sprang to their horses, and 
soon upon all sides the signal-whistle 
was heard. In ten minutes, a hun¬ 
dred and eighty men, well mountedaud 
armed, mustered round the fire. 

“ Friends and comrades,” cried 
Sandor, “ that which we have so long 
desired has come to pass. We are no 
longer robbers—our country pardons 
ns. It is granted us to atone our. 
crimes by an honourable death. Is 
there one amongst you who docs not 
repent his past life, and rejoice to bo 
allowed to end it in honour ? ” 

“ Not one 1 ” was the unanimous 
shout. 

“Will you follow mo to the battle? ” 

“Everywhere 1 To death! ” 

“ Swear it.” 

The vow was brief. “ We joyfully 
swear to shed our blood for our father- 
land !" . 

“ Add," said George to Hosji,' “ and 
to give no quarter ! " 

nostalgia. 

The soldier is dying of hoinc-sick- 
ncss. 

On a sudden an epidemic broke out 
amongst the Hungarian troops sta¬ 
tioned in foreign lands. 

A mysterious man wandered from 
place to place, visiting the wine-houses 
frequented-by the hussars, and joining 
in their conversation. The words he 
spoke, reppated from mouth to mouth, 
spread far and w'ida amongst the 
light-hearted soldiers, whose light¬ 
heartedness then suddenly left them. 
The stranger told them of things 
which had happened in their native 
land; and, when he departed, he loft 
behind him printed verses and pro¬ 
clamations. These the privates took 
to their sorjeants to have , road to 
them. When they heard them read 
they wcpt.and cursed, and learned by 
heart both verse and prose, from the 
first word to the last, and repeated 
them from morning till night. 

Then many took to their beds, and 
neither ate nor drank; and when the 
doctors asked what ailed them, they 
pointed to their hearts, and said, 
“ Home I home!—let us go homel" 


Many died, and no one could say 
what had killed them. The rough 
uneducated soldiers were pining away 
in home-sickness, like flowers trans¬ 
planted to a foreign and ungenial soil. 

An experiment was tried. Some 
of the sick men received leave to go 
home. The next day—they were 
well and hearty. 

It became known that some one 
was at work secretly innoculating the 
soldiers with this strange malady; 
but it was impossible to detect the 
person. 

The soldiers !—oh, not one of them 
would betray him ; and all snares 
were laid in vain. Willi the officers 
he never meddled. The private sol¬ 
diers were his men. With them he 
felt himself secure from treachery. 
And the seed he scattered abroad 
produced an abundant harvest. 

The dejection of the troops became 
dally more striking. The soldiers 
grew wild and intractable. Ko lon¬ 
ger, when riding their horses to water, 
did they sing, as had been their wont, 
joyous ditties in praise of wine and 
women. Their songs were now sad 
and strange-sounding; mournful word.-? 
to yet more dismal tunes. T'hcy sang 
of their country, of their dear native 
laud, and of strife and bloodshed, in 
dirge-like strains; and the burden of 
every couplet W'as “ Eljen Magyar!'' 
Idke the last accents of a d 3 'ing man 
were the tones they uttered, sinking 
deeper and deeper, and ending in 
piteous long-protracted cadences. 

Still arc such songs to be heard in 
Hungary’s forests, and around her vil¬ 
lages, in the silent night-time. Now, 
more than ever, do they sound like 
funeral dirges« and their long sad 
notes like wailings from the gmve. 

• • • t 

Ifi a small Gallician town was 
((iiartcred a division of hussars—splen¬ 
did fellows, for whom the heart of 
many a Polish maiden beat quicker 
than its wont. The most beautiful 
woman in all the neighbourhood loved 
the best blade amongst the hussars— 
the Captain. 

Countess Anna K—nsky, the lovely 
Polish widow, had been for six months 
betrothed to the bold hussar officer, 
and tho. wedding-day was near at 
hand. A single night intervened. On 
the eve of the happy day, the bride- 
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groom went to visit his bride. Ho 
was a tail slender man, with the 
bloom of jy'outhgtill upon his face; but 
his high forehead was already bald;— 
“ Sun and moon together," as the 
Hungarian ])roverb says. 

The bj-idc was a fair and delicate 
lady, with abundant black locks, a 
pale iiei-vous countenance, and blue 
eyes of that unusual lustre whidi one 
finds only in Polish \\\x& eyes. At 
sight of her lover, her alabaster cheek 
was overspread with the roses of 
love’s spring-time, and her eyes beam¬ 
ed like the rising sun. 

The bridegroom would fain have 
appeared cheerful; but it is hard to 
deceive the gaze of love, which reads 
tlie beloved one’s trouble in each fold 
of the brow, in each ab.scnt glance of 
the eye. Tenderly she approached 
him, smoothed his forehead’s wrinkles 
with her hand, and ijj^iprintcd a kiss 
in their place. But again they rc- 
t arm'll. 

“ What ails thee, dearest? How 
is this ? Sad on the eve of our wed- 
ding-d.ay ?” 

“ 1 V Nothing ails me. But I am 
annoyed at an incident—a casualty— 
which I cannot postpone. The conrt- 
mai'tial has condemned a man to 
death. I have just now signed the 
sentence. 'I’hc man is to be shot to¬ 
morrow : just on our bridal-day! I 
would it were otherwise 1" 

“ 'Fho man is doubtless a criminal V ’’ 

“ According to military law. lie 
has been debauching soldiers from 
their duty—exciting thfem to desert 
and return home to fight the Serbs. 
Death is the penalty of his crime.” 

“And you have signed*the sen¬ 
tence? Arc )ma not it* Magyar? 
Love you not your native land?" 

“ 1 am a soldier before everythin^'. 
I respect the laws.” 

“ Impossible 1 You, who love so 
well, cannot be devoid of that most 
ennobling kind of love—patriotism." 

“ I can love, but I cannot dream. 
Of the maxims and princip'os of re¬ 
volutionists, 1 underatand not a word; 
but thus much I know, revolutions 
never end well. Much blood, little 
honour, eternal remorse.” 

“ Say not eternal remorse, but 
eternal hope. Hope that a tin^ must 
come, which will compensate all suf¬ 
ferings and sacrifices." 

The fair enthusiast^ quitted her 


bridegfoom’s side, seated herself at 
the piano, and played with feverish 
energy the well-known song, 

“ Noch ist Polen nioh^Weiioren ! ” 

her eyes Hashing through tears. Her 
lover approached her, removed her 
hand, which trembled with emotion, 
from the keys of the instrument, and 
kissed it. 

“ Poor Poland! Well may thy 
daughters weep over th> fate; but 
alas 1 in vain. I was lately in Pesth. 
Passing along a street where a largo 
house was building, 1 noticed amung.st 
the labourers a woman, cnriying 
stones to and fro upon her head, for 
the use of the masons. Twice— 
thrice—I iiasscd before her. The 
sweat .streamed from her face; her 
limbs could scarcely support her. Sho 
was no longer young, and the toil 
wa.s severe. This woman onco pos- 
se.sscd a palace in ’Vyarsaw'—far, far 
more magnificent than the hou.^e sho 
was then helping to build. Us por¬ 
tals weiy surmounted by » ])rinco’s 
coronet; and* many arc the joyous 
hours 1 have spent beneath its hospi¬ 
table roof. . . . When, at tho 

sound of fhe noond.’iy bell, she seated 
herself at her wretched meal, I ac- 
co.stcd her. For a 'long time sho 
w’ould not recognise me; then .sho 
turned away her head and wept, 't’he 
other women only laughed at her. I 
offered her money; she thanked me, 
anil took very little. She, once tho 
mistress of millions, besought me to 
.‘«end the remainder to her little 
daughter, whom she had-left depen¬ 
dant on a ric.h liunily in a distant 
town. I proini.sed to .seek out her 
daughter. When I had last seen her 
she was a lovely child, six years of 
age. Bight years had elapsed, bring¬ 
ing hereto the verge of wontanhood. 
I readied the house. In# answer to 
my iiKpiiries, ^a girl aiipearcd—not 
tliat fair and * delicate beiifg whdSe 
sweet countenance still dwC'lt in my 
memory, but a rude creatm-e, with 
hard c.oar.se features and wild eyes. 
Sho did not recognise mo, often 
though she had seen mo. I spoke to 
her in Polish; she understood not a 
word. I asked after her mother; she 
stared vacantly in my face. , 

Truly, the fate of Poland is a terrible 
exam{>lc of wbat a nation may expect 
froD) its neighbours ndien it engages 
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in a straggle with oue more powerful 
than itself; and woe to the Magyar 
if he does not profit by the warning 1 ” 

“ Ah I it is no Magyar who can 
talk thus!” ' 

“Anna! thy first husband fell in 
battle on the morrow of thy wedding 
' day. Wouldst thon lose thy second 
bridegroom on its eve ?” 

“I? With contrition I avow my 
culpable weakness ; I love you more 
than my country, more than liberty. 
Until to-day, no man ever heard 
these words- from a Polish woman, 
/wish you to sacrifice yourself? Did 
yon seek to do so, 1 should surely 
hold you back—which no Po'ish wife 
ever yet did to her husband. Ail 1 
crave of you is to leave that man his 
life, whose patriotism was stronger 
than your own. On our bridal eve, 
I ask you foraraan’s life as a wedding- 
gift.” 

“ And a soldier’s honour!” 

“ Punish him otherwise.” 

“ There is but one alternative. The 
man has instigated mutiny and dcscr- 
sertion; the law has doomed him to 
death. I must cxccuto the sentence, 
or fly witli, him to Hungary. And 
thence, I well know, I should never 
return. In a case like this, tlic judge 
pnnishes, or is 'an accomplice of the 
criminal. In oue hand I have the 
fword of justice, in the other the ban¬ 
ner of insurrection. Choose 1 which 
shall I raise?” 

• • • • 

The sky w'as scarcely reddened by 
the dawn when the prisoner was led 
forth to e.xecution. Silently, without 
other sound than that of their horses’ 
hoofs, marched the square of hussars. 
In the centre, on an open cart, was 
the chaplain, a crucifix in his hand; 
and beside him, in a white shirt, bare¬ 
headed and w'ith fettered hands, the 
culprit, Geofgc of St Thomas. 

The sun rose as they reached the 
nappointed*place. Tlte plumes of the 
. 'hussars and the grey locks-of the con¬ 
demned man flattered in the morning 
breeze. They took him from the 
cart: six hussars dismounted and iin- 
elung their carbines; the remainder 
formed up. The adjutant unfolded a 
paper and read, in a stern and racrci- 
loss voice, the sentence of death passed 
upon George of St Thomas. Accoi'd- 
ing to enstomar/^ form, a soldier 
stepped up to.the adjutant, prcscujtcd 


him with a wand, and thrice implored 
mercy for the condemned man. The 
third time the officer Ip'oke the wand 
in two, threw it at the criminal’s feet, 
and said in solemn tones, “ God is 
merciful I ” 

At these words the doomed man 
raised his head; his attitiulo grewmoro 
erect, his features glowed. He gazed 
around him in the faces of the assem¬ 
bled soldiers, tben upwards at the 
purple clouds, and spoke in enthu¬ 
siastic tones. 

“Thank thee, O Godl” he said; 
“ and thanks also to you, comrades, 
for ray death. Life has long been a 
burthen to me; death is welcome. I 
liave lost everything—Avife and child, 
house and home; my country -alono 
remained to mo, and her I could not 
free. I rejoice to die. You, com¬ 
rades, bless God, that yonder, beyond 
the mountains, 3^11 have a mother, a 
beloved bride, a faithful Avifo, an in¬ 
fant child, Avaiting j'our return. 
Yonder beyond the mountains yon 
have yonr homes, your cottages, yonr 
fiimilics. Pray to God that at your 
last hour yon may Avclcome death as 
joyfully ns I, avIio have nothing left 
upon earth.” He paused, and sank 
upon his knees, as if poAvor had de¬ 
parted from his limbs. 

The soldiers stood motionless as 
statues. The adjutant waved the 
paper in his hand. Gloomily the six 
hnssars raised their carbines. 

Once more the adjutant raised the 
folded paper, Avhen behold! a young 
iion-comraissibned officer dashed out 
of the ranks, snatched the fatal docu¬ 
ment from his hand, tore it, and 
throw the fragments at the feet of the 
firing-party.". 

Two hundred sabres flashed from 
their scabbards, and, amidst a clond 
of dust, two hundred chargers scom*cd 
across the plain. 

The Avedding guests were waiting. 
The bridegroom was there in full uni¬ 
form, glittering with gold, and the 
beauteous bride in her graceful robe 
of Avhito lace. Yet a moment, and 
she Avonld be his Avedded wife. 

The moment Avas very long. 

The bridegi'oom aAA'aited his ad- 
jutant’si return from the execution. 
Until then, he wonldbot approach the 
altar. 

What if, the very instant the 
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solemn Yes! palled his lips, there 
reached his cars the rattle of tho 
life-destroying volley, which he, the 
thrice happy lover, had commanded ? 

IVhat if, whilst God’s servant im¬ 
plored Heaven’s bicssingon theirnnion, 
tlio angry spirit of the criminal, in¬ 
voking vengeance on his judge’s head, 
appeared at tho footstool of tho Al¬ 
mighty? 

Still no adjutant came. 

The bridegroom was uneasy. Yet 
uneasier grew the bride. 

“Perhaps,”she whispered, “it were 
better to postpone the ceremony.” 

“ Or,” he replied, “ to hasten it.” 

A foreboding of evil oppressed them 
both. 

And still the adjutant came not. 
Two, three hours elapsed beyond the 
appointed time. Noon approached ; 
each minute seemed an eternity. 

At last hoofs clattered in the court. 
Hasty steps and Jingling spurs were 
heard upon the stairs. All eyes were 
fixed upon the door. ... It opened, 
the adjutant appeared, pale, dusty, 
exhausted, tho sweat streaming over 
his face. 

“Remain Ayithoutl” cried tho 
bridegroom. “ You bring a message 
(jf death—enter not here 1 ” 

“ No message of death do 1 bring,” 
replied tho officer hoai'sely, “ but a 
hundred times worse. The condemned 
man has taken the hussars away with 
him, ail, towards the Hnngai’ian 
frontier. A couple of leagues off 
they released mo to make my report 1” 

“ My horse!” shouted the "bride¬ 
groom, hurrying madly to the door. 
Rut he paused at sight of his bride, 
paler than ever and w ith torfor in her 
glance. .* 

“ Wait but a moment, dearest 
love I” he said, clasped her to lys 
breast, kissed her, and threw himself 
on hi.s horse. 

The animal reared beneath him and 
would not leave the court. The rider 
struck the spnrewharply into its fianks. 
Once more he looked back There 
she stood, tho beloved one, in her 
bridal dress upon the balcony, and 
Avaved her kerchief. “ You will soon 
be back,” she said. 

She never saw him again. 

Forward raced **the hussars upon 


their mpid coursers, forward towai-ds 
the blue mountains—ever forward. 

Through forest wildernesses, over 
pathless heaths, up hilkmnd down— 
ever forwards to tho distant moun¬ 
tains. 

Right and left steei)lcd cities ap¬ 
peared and vanisheti; tho ve.^per bells 
greeted them as they passed; loudly 
neighing, their horses swept along, 
swift and over swifter. 

Amongst them rode the gray¬ 
headed man, guiding- them by un¬ 
trodden paths, over swarai) and moor, 
through silent groves of pine, forward.^ 
to the mountains. 

In the evening twilight they reach 
tho banks of a stream. Hero and 
there on the distant hills glimmer tho 
slicphcrds’ fires ; beyond those hills 
lies the Magyar’s home, and in tlicir 
valleys this stream takes its rise. 
Here, for the first time, they dis¬ 
mount, to water their horses in the 
wave whose source fs in their native 
land. 

Whilst tho horses sup the cool 
stream, fhoir riders strike up that gay 
and genial sonjj, whose every note 
brings memories of hotJie,-i- 

“ llei j auch icU bin dort ^i-liorcn, 

Wo’der Sturn dovt stralilt.” " 

AVho ever rode so iriciTily to deatli? 

But tho vedettes make sudden sign 
that some one comes. 

In the distance a horseman is seen; 
his steed vies in .swiftness ivitli tho 
Avind, his long plume and hoced pelisse 
stream behind, the gold upon his 
scliako glittci-s in the red sun-rays. 

“ The Captain ! ” Is m<irniurcd ’ 
around. ’ *• 

The hussars mount, draw their 
sabres, form line, and when their 
captain appears in tlieir front, they 
offer him the customary salnte. 

Breathless witli fury and speed, at 
first lie cannot speak. JMotiordess 
in front of the iine^his.«abre quB'ering^ 
in his Ijand, he* is at a loss Ibr Avotw^f’ 
to express his indignation. Befordr 
ho can find them, four hussars quit 
the ranks; the youngest—tho same" 
who tore up the sentence—raises his 
band to liis schako, and addresses his 
chief. 

“Welcome, Captain! You conso 
at the right moment to accompany ns 
to Hungary. Short time is there for 


* “ Ha I I too w#9 yonder born, Avhere*brightly beams the jtar.” 
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delibeiatiou. Decide quickly,* Wc 
will sei/.e your horse’s bridle, and take 
you with us by force. Well do wc 
know that yoi’,^i;ome willingly; but so 
will you avoid disgrace, sliouhl defeat 
be our lot. You must with us—by 
force. If we succeed, yours the 
glory; if wc fall, the guilt is ours, 
since we compel you. Play your 
part! D.cfend yourself! Cut one or 
two of us from our saddles, the first 
who lay.s hand on your rein — see,-1 
grasp it! Strike, Captain, and with 
a will." 

He did as he said, and seized the 
horse’s bridle; whilst, on the other 
side, an old serjeant laid hand on its 
inane. The horse stirred not. 

The Captain gazed hard at them, 
each in turn ; Init ho raised not hi.s 
.«abrc to strike, llehind him his for¬ 
saken bride, before him the mountain 
frontier of his native laiul. On the 
one hand, a heaven of love and happi¬ 
ness ; on the oflier, glory and his 
country’s cause. Two mighty pas¬ 
sions striving against each other with 
a giant’s force. The fierce'conflict 
wont nigh to overpower him; his 
head sank upon his breast. Suddenly 
blared the trumpets in rear of the 
squadron; at the martial sound his 
(Mger war- horse'Doiinded beneath him. 
With awakening enthusiasm the 
-.•idor raised his hcatl and waved his 
sabre. 

“ Forward, then,” he cried, “ in 
Cod’s name I" 

And forward he sprang into the 
river, the two hussars by his side; 

• the cloven waters plashing in pearls 
around their heads. • • 

Forward, forwai’d to the blue 
mountains I 

In lengthening column, the hussars 
followed across tlw stroam—the horses 
bravely breasting the flood, the bold 
ridei-s singjiig their wild Magyar 
ditty. But dark and gloomy was 
H/heir leader's brow, foi‘ each step led 
farther-from happiness and his 

' In the midst of the troop rode 
Ileorge of St Thomas, in his hand 
the banner of Hungary. His check 
glowed, his eye flashed: each step 
broBght him nearer to revenge. 

The troubled stream is once more 
stilled, the flr-wood receives the fugi¬ 


tives, their horses’ ttemp dies away in 
the darkness. Here and thei-e, from 
the distant mountains, the herds¬ 
man’s horn resounds; on their flanks 
the shepherd’s fire gleams like a blood- 
red star. 

Forward, forward I 

Back to thy lair, bloodthirsty 
monster, back and sleep! 

Let the forest-grass grow over the 
ensanguined plain. 

How much is destroyed, how ranch 
has passed away. 

IIow many good men, who were 
here, are here no longer; and how 
nuiiiy who remain would grieve but 
little if they, too, wm’o numbered 
with the dead. 

The hero of battles is once more a 
robber aud a fugitive. The iron hand 
of the law drives him from land’s cucf 
to land’s end. 

lit the mad- house mopes a captain 
of hussars, aud ever repeats,—“W ait 
nuT A momknt!’’ None there can 
guess the meaning of his words. 

Only George of St Thomas is 
happy. He sleeps in a welcome 
grave, dreaming of sweet renown and 
deep revenge. 

Wo have suppressed two ch.apters 
of this tale, both for want of space, 
aud because they are nnpleasoiitly 
full of hoi-rors. Tliey arc chiefly oi;cn ■ 
pied with the vengeance wr-eaked by 
George, who is frif'htfnlly mutilated in 
the course of the war, upon the Sei-bs, 
and especially upon his deadly foe 
Basil; and include an account of the 
capture by assault, and subsequent 
conflagration; of tho town of St 
Thomas. They ai'C in no way essen¬ 
tial to heighten or complete the in¬ 
terest of those we have given; and 
L'iSnvoy is as appropriately placed at 
the end of the third chapter as at the 
close of the fifth. The plot of the 
whole talc, if such it may bo called, 
is quite unimportant; j||ut there is an 
originality and a wild vigour in many 
of the scenes, which justify, in com¬ 
bination with other German transla¬ 
tions fl-om tho Magyar that have 
lately reached us, an anticipation of 
yet better things from the present 
generaGon of Hungarian poets and 
novelists. ♦ 
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THE MESSACfl". OE SETir. 
AN ORIENTAL TRADITION. 
BY DELTA. 


I. 

Prostrate upon liis couch of yellow leaves, 
Slow-breathing lay tho Fatlier of Mankind ; 

And as the rising sun through cloiidland weaves 
Its gold, the glowing past rctnrued to mind, 

Days of delight for ever left behind, 

In ])arity’a own robes when garmented. 

Under perennial branches intertwined— 

Where fruits and ilowers liuug temptingly o’erhead, 
Eden’s blue streams he traced, by bliss ecstatic led. 

ij. 

r»efore him still, in the far distance seen, • * 

Arose its rampart groves impassable; 

Stem behind giant stem, a b.arrier screen, • 

Whence even at noonday midnight .shadows fell; 
Vainly his steps had sought to bid farewell 
To scenes so tendeiJy beloved, although 
Living in sight of Heaven made. Earth a Hell; 

For fitful lightnings, on the turf below, • 

Spake of the guardian sword aye flickering to and fro— 

III. 

The liery sword that, high above the tree.s. 

Flashed awful threatenings from the angel’s hand, 
Who kept the gates and guarded:—nigh to these, 

A hopeless exile, Adam loved to stand 
Wistful, or roamed to catch a breeze that fanned 
The ambrosial blooms, and wafted iierfume thence. 

As ’twerc sweet tidings from a di.stantland 
No more, to be*beheld f'for Penitenci*, 

However deep it be, brings back not Innocence. 

• 

• . IV. 

Thus had it beeft through weary years, wherein 
The primal curse, working its deadly way. 

Had reft his vigour, bade his cheek grow thin. 
Furrowed his brow, and tileached his locks to grey: 

A stricken man, now Adam prostrate lay 
With sunken eye, and palpitating breath. 

Waning like sunlight from the west away ; * 

While tearfully, beside that bod of death,. 

Propping his father s head, in tenderness hung Seth. 


“Seth, dearest Seth,”'’twa3 thus the father said, 
“Thou know’st—ah ! better none, for thou hast been 
A pillow to this else forsaken head, 

And made, if love could make, life’s desert grcen-i- 
The dangers I have braved, the ills unseen, 

The weariness and woe, that, round my feet, 
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Lay even as fowlefs’ nets; and how the wrath 
Of an offended God, for blossoms sweet 
Strewed briars and thorns along each rugged path :— 
YcK^-^ecm not that this Night no hope of Morning hath. 

VI. 

“ On darkness Dawn will break; and, as the gloom 
Of sometliing all unfclt before, downweiglis 
My spirit, and forth-shadows coming doom, 

. Telling me this may be my last of days— 

I call to mind the promise sweet (let praise 
Be ever Ilis, who froih Him hath not thrust 
The erring utterly!) again to raise 
•Tlie penitential prostrate from the dust, 

And be the help of all who put in Him their trust. 

VII. 

• 

“ Know then, that day, as sad from Eden’s homo 
Of primal blessedness iny steps w'cre bent 
lleluctant, through the weary world to roam. 

And tears were with the morning’s dcwdi'ops blent, 

That ’twas bwn then the Almighty did relent— 

Saying, ‘ Though labour, pain, and peril be 
Thy portion, 3 ’'et a balsam sweet of scent 
For man hatli been provided, which shall free 
From death his doom—^j'ca, gain lost Eden back to thee. 

“ VIII. 

“ Altliougli thj' disobedience hath brought down 
" The wrath of justice; and the penalty 
Arc pangs by sickndss brought, and misery’s frown, 

And toil—and, finally, that thou shall die; 

Yet will I help in thine extremit 3 \ 

In the mid garden, as thou kuow’st, there grows 
The Tree of Life, and thence shall preciously. 

One day, an oil distil, of power to close 
Sin’s bleeding wounds, and soothe man’s sorrows to repose. 


IX. 

“ That promise hath been since a star of light, 

When stumbled on the mountains dark my feet; 

Hath cheered me in the visions of the n'ght, 

And made awaking even to labour sweet; 

But now I foci the cycle is complete. 

And horror weighs my spirit to the ground. 

Haste to the guarded portals,''now ’tis meet, 

And learn if, even for me, may yet be found 
That balsam for this else immedicable wound. 

X. 

“Thine errand to the Angel tell, and He 
(Fear not, he knows that edict from the Throne) 

Will guide thy footsteps to the Sacred Tree, 

Which crowns the Garden’s midmost space alone: 

Thy father’s utmost need to him make known ; 

And ere life’s pulsing lamp be wasted quite. 

Bring back this Oil of Mercy;—]\a3te, be gone; 

Haste thee, oh haste! for my uncertain sight, 

Fitful, now deems it day, and now is quenched in night.’^ 


[Jan. 
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xz. 

Seth heard; and like a swift, fond bird he liew, 

By filial love impelled; yea, lessened dread ^ 
Even of the guardian Fiery Angel knew'— 

And through the flowery plains untiring sped— 

And upwards, onwards to the river-head— 

Where, high to heaven, the verdant barriers towered 
Of Eden; when ho sank—o’crcanopied 
IVith sadden lightning, which around him showered. 
And in its vivid vromb the midday sun devoured. 

XII. 

And in his ear and on his heart w'as poured. 

While there entranced he lay, an answer meet; 

And, gradually, as 'I'liought came back restored, 
Uprising, forth he hied with homoward feet. 

S^^et to the world’s grey I'ather, oh liow' sweet 
llis coining on the nearest hill-top shone! 

For now all feebly of his heiu l the beat 
llctnrncd; and of his voice the faltering tone. 

Meeting tlie listener’s car, scarce made ita»pnrposo kuowi 

XIII. 

• 

“ Beloved father!” thus ’twas through his grid 
Impassioned spake the son, “ it may not be, 

Alas! that, for thy miscry’.s relief , 

Wells UOAV the promised balsam from Life’s Tree. 

And must I say farcw'ell—yea, part witli the^?— 

Uroop not thus all despairing: breath may fail, « 

And (lays and years and ages onward, lice 

Ere that day dawn ; but Thou its beams shalt hail^ 

And earth give up its dead, and Life o’er Death prevail. 

XIV. 

“ Astounding are the visions I have seen : 

The clouds took shapes, and turned tlicin into trees 
And men and mountains ; and the lands between 
Seemed citic^, dun with crowds; and on the seas 
Dwelt men, in arks carceiing with the breeze; 

And shepherds drave their flocks along the jdain; 

And generations, smitten with discii.se, * 

Passed to tlie’ijust, on which tears fell like r.ain; 

Yet fathers, in tireir sons, seemed age grown youth again 

XV. 

“ And the wide waters rose above the tops 
Of the high lulls, and all looked desolate— • 

Sea without shore ! Anon appeared the sloi^cs,. 

Glowing with blossoms, and a group elate 
Eying an arch, bright Avith earth’s future fate. 

In heaven; and there were wanderings to and fro; 

And, Avhilo beneath the multitudes await, 

Tables, by God’s own finger Avritten, show 
The Law by which lie AAilla the world should walk below: 

XVI. 

And ever passed bejorc me clouds of change. 

Whose figures rose, and brightened, and declined; 

And Avhat wq^now familiar straight greAV strange, 
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And, melting into vapours, left behind 
No trace ; and, as to silence sank Ute wind, 
Appeared in heaven a beautiful bHght star. 

Hinder whose beams an Infant lay reclined; 

And all the wheels of nature ceased their jar, 

And choiring angels hymned that Presence from afar. 

XVII. 

“ And then, me thought, upon a mountain stood 
The Tree, from which, as shown to thee, should flow 
That Oil of Mercy—but it looked like blood 1 
And, to all quarters of tlio earth below. 

It streamed, until the desert ceased to know 
■ Its curse of barrenness; the clouds away 
Passed in their darkness from the noon; and lo J 
Even backwards flowed that brightness to tliis day, 
And, Father, showed me thee, encircled by its ray :— 

XVII I. 

“ It showed mo thee, from whom mankind had birth, 
And myriads— countless as the sere leaves blown 
From wintrywoods—whose places on the earth, 
Even from the burning to the icy zone. 

Were to their sons’ sons utterly unknown. 
Awakening to a fresh, eternal mom; 

Methinks 1 list that glad Hosannah’s tone, 

From shore to shore on all the breezes borne! 

Then, Father, droop not thus, as utterly forlorn ; 

XIX. 

“A long, long future, freaked with sin and strife. 

The generations of the woidd must know ; 

But surely from that Tree—the Tree of Life— 

A healing for the nations yet will flow, 

As (iod foretold thee.’’ ■ 

“ Freely then I go. 

For steadfast is tin; Lord his word to keep,” 

Said Adam, as his breathing, faint and slow. 

Ceased; and like zephyr dying on the deep, 

In hope matured to faith, the First Man fell asleep! 


fJan. 
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’Twas in a lone Bequestered dell, 

, And OIL a sumuier’a ere ; 

The Bun’s last glances ling’ring fell, 

As loath the spot 'to leave : 

For never sun more blithely rose 
To light a scene more fair— 

Day never had so sweet a close, 

Or night a charm so rare. 

And I have climbed the rocky steep 
That cuts the vale in twain, 

And ga/c adowiL the lonely sweep 
That seeks the vale again. 

I gaze on many a stately dome 
Ot'liigh imperious uann , 

On many a low and humble home 
Unglorified by fame: 

But all are wrapt in deep repose, 

And not a sound is there 

To tell how swift the Uiver flows 
Betnei’u the banks of Care. 

Uumarki’d, the stream of life glides on 
To tliat Eternal .Sea, 

Where earthly sun hatli never shone. 

Nor aught of earth can be. • 

And this, to me, is as a spell 
That binds me to the night— 

That bathes each wild untrodden dell 
In waves of mystic liglit. 

There are who say this wondroLia world 
Is but the work of chance ; 

That earth, I ike some huge scroll,unfurled, 
And wrought its own advance ; 

That senscles-s atoms blindly grew 
Into a world of light ; 

That creatures no Creator knew— 

That death’ci eternal night! 

« 

0 Man, with aspirations high, 

Zs this the end yon crave ? 

Oh Man, with soul that cannot die, 

And perish in the grave— 

Arc all the wonders prophets ti d 
But wild delusive dreams ? 

And can it he that human mould 
Is but the clay it seems ? 


Shall love and virtue live on earth, 

And with the earth decay ? 

Shall faith, and hope, and stainless worth. 
Pass like a dream away 1 

• 

Come forth, tlion false and subtle sage ! 

Creation read aright! 

Cast off the g ithcriug mists of age, 

And clear thy clouded sight! 

Throw down, throw down the guilty pen— 
Break uif the stubhurn musk : 

The creed thou d:ir*st assert to latw, 

Its truth of NttuiY ask ! 

At morn, at noon or .s.icrcd eve, 

On land or on the so i, 

The h'ghte&t,sa(ind thy slop may leave 
Shall breathe “ Eternity !” 

Come tread with me this dizzy height, 
And, Ihroiigh this waste of air. 

Gaze out upon the foims of night— 
What4S tliiiie answer there f 

The moonlit iieldJ of waving corn, 

Tiiat ripening harvests fill*— 

Tne biibliljng springs where lakc.s are bon 
To man .subservient st^— 

All speak of 11 is unbounded love 
Who eansod those stroams to flow, • 
Who fed those fields from founts above, 
And made the harvest grow. 

And wheresoe’er the broad moon’s nays 
In matchless beauty fall, 

Tliey iiiiiTor forth to thoughtful gaze 
Tlie ll.ind that fashioned all.« 

• 

There’s not a plant upon the earth, 
There’s not a tree nor flower. 

But bears the stamp of heavenly birth, 
The proof of heavenly power. 

The very loaf on which you tread 
Was wrought with woudr*uJs hand,—- 
A fragment of a^volyme dre.ad 
That speaks to every land : * 

A book nnch.mge<l from age to jige— 

The same since time began : 

For Nature is a living page 
That preaches God to man ! 

^ ChaBLBS WxLfON.' 
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URITISH LABOUR AND FOREiaX RECIPROCITY. 


We hear &.|i'cat deal at the present 
day, not only rrom pretended philan¬ 
thropists, but from well-meaning 
and conscientious people, about the 

Rights of,LaDour.’' In fact, the 
term has become so hackneyed that 
very rarely is any popular speech de¬ 
livered from a hustings, or elsewhere, 
without its occurrence as a marked 
and leading principle, which the 
speaker is determined to uphold. 

But general icrms are almost al¬ 
ways susceptible of wide and contra¬ 
dictory construction; andwhen wecomc 
to analyse this phrase, “ the rights of 
labour,” aiul to consider the differ¬ 
ent iiiteipretalious which have been 
passed upon it, we arc forced to arrive 
at the conclusion, that very few of 
those who use the words have any 
distinct idea of_^the meaning which 
they ought to ‘convoy. One man 
considers “ the rights of labour” as 
identical with the operation of the 
maxim which exhorts as “ to buy in 
the cheapest, and to roll in the dearest 
market.” , Another dclines those 
rights to moan, “ a fair d,ay’3 wage 
for a fail- day,|s labour.” And so the 
term is bandied about among us, re¬ 
peated and reiterated, until it has 
fairly lost- the semblance of anything 
like clear significance. 

Meanwhile labour, in this country 
at least, is loudly calling for the re¬ 
cognition of its rights, whatever 
those rights may bo — not for the 
shadow, but tivc substance; not for 
the name, but for the reality. Labour 
in Ireland is struck down and para¬ 
lysed—paralysed in its first natui’al 
function and duty, the production of 
food, although millions of acres, capable 
of yielding large returns of cereal pro¬ 
duce, are, cither unbroken or with¬ 
drawn froiu the tillage of the plough. 
L|bour in Scotland is'becoming daily 
.less remunerative; the northern popu¬ 
lation is driven to emigrate by thou¬ 
sands, or to take refuge in the cities 
^and towns already redundantly sup- 
1. Wages are decreasing in the 
lands 1 the poor-r^e is mnltiply- 
faat; and the greatest source of 

The Harmony of Interestif Agricultural, 
Philadelphia. 


our wealth, the iron trade, is in a state 
of lamentable prostration. Labour 
in England, by far tlie richest country 
of the three, is scarcely better rg- 
mnnerated. In the rural districts, wc 
hear of lowered agricultural wages 
and growing discontent; in the towns, 
we are told of mills closed or pnt upon 
short time ; and, from the metropolis 
and the larger cities, vve liave accounts 
ofmisery auddestituliou which,did they 
reach us from missionaries in a heathen 
land, would fill our souls with horror, 
and our hearts With righteous iudigna- 
tion. 

To that call, pi'occcdiug from tlio 
labourers themselves, we cannot and 
wc dare not turn a deaf car. We 
must listen to it, appalling as it is ; 
and examine into the cause of it, if we 
wish society to remain as it has been. 
Wc must allow no preconceived ideas or 
impressions, generated, perhaps, by 
the delusions of the last few years, 
or of many years, to stand in our 
way when so frightful a calamity ap- 
proaclics as the destitution and de¬ 
moralisation of the working and pro- 
dueing classes of this mighty empire; 
for we may as well expect a fabric to 
stand after its foundations have been 
worn away, as suppose that a state 
can exist without the support of those 
wh6 are, in reality, the artificers of 
its whole wealth and produce. 

Would to heaven wc could persuade 
men to throw aside, not for a time, 
but foT ever, their party notions, aiul, 
what is still more diflicult, their selfish 
interests; uud induce them to look 
this great question broadly and fairly 
in the face! They will not find it 
treated of in their politico-economical 
treatises—those wretched collcctious 
of sophisms compiled by the dullest 
and most blear-eyed of mankind, 
which have been accepted in our day 
as monuments of transcendant wis¬ 
dom. They will not find the question 
mooted at ail in the tomes of their 
conceited statists: but if they step 
•beyond tliat dreary range, and go 
forth into the scenes of busy life, they 
will hear it discussed, always eagerly, 

MaHu/actming, ami Commercial. Skinner, 
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sometimes ably, sometimes incompo> an evif to which governments, based 
tentiy, in the workshop, the forge, the on the popular representative prin- 
factory, the cottage, and the mine; ciplc, ara peculiarly liable; and the 
and they may then form some idea of sWIl and prescience o^^he modern 
the importance which the working- statesman will bo more conspicuously 
classes attach to that much-abused shown in restraining than in encou- 
term—“ the Rights of Labour.” raging the spirit of change. Why 

The mere general discussion of such complain of want of acti^nty, or of 
a point implies that there is some- culpable negligence, when the fact is 
thing amiss, either in our social or before us that, during the last few 
in onr commercial and national sjs- yeaps, the whole of our commercial 
tern. With regard to the first, we system has undergone a radical 
think there can bo no argument.’ change, whic^as alFccted, more or 
Unless some totally new evangel has less, every s^ce of lab’our, every 
* been reser^'ed for these latter days, branch of industry, every application 
Socialism, as it is understood on the of capital throughout the British 
Continent, and even partially .among empire? Wo have been the reverse 
ourselves, is a wild and miserable of idle, both at home and abroad, 
delusion. It has been tried, over At home, not one single interest has 
and over again, under circumstances escaped the ordeal of experiment; 
far more favourable for its develop- abroad, wo have subjected the colo- 
ment than any which arc likely to nies to forefed’ operations, from the 
occur again, and has invariably effects of which it is exceedingly 
failed. Njiy, the tendency of Liberal- doubtful If they can ever rally, at 
ism has been to sweep what modified least under our tutelary care. 

Socialism might exist in a civili.«ed These alterations and changes were 
community away. Guilds, corpora- no doubt* inteiyled by their ^levisers 
tions, the chartered privileges of to bo productive of good, but they 
burghs, have all vanished, or been m.ay in reality hflve been productive 
reduced to sh.adows, and nothing is of evil. It is impossible to foretell 
now permitted to stand between Ijio with certainty the effect of any sweep- 
oraploycr and the employed. Social- ing change, even when^ho elements 
ism, through the law, can have no of calculation appear to bo within 
existence. It may, indeed, lawfully our own control. When they arc- 
rear and extend itself, if it can, on its beyond it—as must be the case when- 
own simple merits; but, tried by that ever we assume the co-operation of 
test, it simply re-solves itself into a foreign independent powers, without 
new form of labour, liable to compe- securing it by treaty—the nneer- 
tition as before, and powerless to t.ainty is still greater. It cannot be 
afifect prices, by which labour must denied that the late commercial 
ever be estimated. changes proceeded upon the aftsnmp- 

Our firm and fixed bel'icf.is, that tion of reciprocity, and that' this 
what are termed social grievances arc assumption has been prOved by expe- 
siraply the conseque|jce of *a faulty or ricnce to be utterly wrong. .So far, 
erroneous commercial and national then, they have not answered the 
system. "Vapid and superficial writew expectations of their framers. Free 
have talked a great deal about what imports may be advantageous or the 
they are pleased to call the “ Laissez- reverse; but they have at *811 events 
fntre" tendencies of modern states- failed in producing reciprocity^and la. 
men—intending thereby to.convey the converting foreign nations to onr insu'*, 
impression that Government m not iar commercial doctrines. It'would bo, 
active enough in its regulating and tosay the least of it, becoming ih those 
modifying function^. According to who advocate the maintenance of the 
our view', this is a most unfounded present system to remember tins, ihh|.‘ 
charge, as against cither the Govern- to mitigate the arrogance of th^r 
ment or the Legislature. We can tone; for, undChiably, the most 
discern no lack of activity—no want portant half of their prophecy Ms 
of interference: on the contrary^ we fallen to the ground, 
are inclined to complain that changes Still it I'emains to be seen whether, 
are too common and rapi^^ This is in’ spite of the absence of the pro- 
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miscd reciprocity, we have derived any general prosperity of the nation ? Those 
material advantage from the change; operatives work for the foreigner, and 
and here men will differ according to are fed by the foreigner. I^heir con- 
their racthod^^of estimation. Those tributions to the national revenue, 
who are determined, at all hazards, to through the customs’ duties and ex¬ 
cry up the advantages of Free Trade, cise, cannot be taken as an equivalent 
willpoint to a balance-sheet of extend- for their decreased consumption of 
od exports as a sure index of the pro- British agricultural produce; yet how 
sperity of the nation. Is it, after all, often is such an instance as this pa- 
a sure index ? The whole amount of raded as a proof of general prosperity I 
our national exports is but an infi- After all, it is, perhaps, the only 
nitesimal portion of the annual crea- branch of importance which is pros- 
tion of wealth in the c^ntry; it con- poring at the present time. The wool- 
sists of the products* f only a few leu trade has been steady, but not more 
branches of industry, and represents profitable than before. The cotton 
the employment, not of the masses of trade we know to be depressed; and 
the population, but merely of a small the iron trade, one of our most valu- 
section. Some of these branches, in- able staples, because the raw materials 
deed the most important of them, do of the coal and ore, as well as the ma- 
not possess the &st guarantee for nufactured article, are of British pro- 
stability and endurance. They depend dnetionf is at present worse than un- 
for their existence entirdy upon the profitable. 

supply of foreign material. But for the We state those things, not as proofs 

cotton-wool of America, the factories of the inefiicacy of Free Trade, but 
of Lancashire would be shut up; and simply as tending to show that no 
we shall presently have occasion to sound inferences as to the general pro- 
inquire /.'hat likelihood thero is of an sperity of the country can be drawn 
extended, or even a continued supply, from the fact that exports have in- 
increased exports give us no account ci’eased. The only criterion is, and 
whatever of internal and home con- must be, the condition of the working 
sumption. During the last year, classes. Wo have already pointed 
with a limits'! supply of raw mate- ouli the vast depreciation of la- 
rial, owing to a deficient crop, we hour, and the want of employment 
have sent away more cotton goods which is visible over the three king- 
than before. What is the natural in- doms ; and we have alluded to the two 
fercnce from that, as to the capabilities most formidable symptoms—pauper- 
of the homo cousumcr ? ism and extended emigration. How 

Neither is it fair to select any two these unchallenged and admitted facts 
or three branches of industry rjhich arc reconcilable with the idea of gene- 
may be flourishing, and to parade ral prosperity, it remains for our phi- 
theseac an index of the prosperity of losophers to show, 
the whole country.’ If Free-Trade had To what, then, is this owing? We 

not been productive of advantage to can only aftribute it to one cause— 
some classes, it would not have been the total disregard of the interests of 
tolerated so long. We know perfectly the British producer. Politicians may 
well, and ai’e prepared to admit, that attempt, as they have heretofore done, 
at this moment some trades arc doing to explain away evident and startling 
well; buttkenthey are thriving at the ex- factson trivial and insufficient grounds; 
penseof the great body pf the community, journalists may affect to sneer at the 
Such, for example, is the linen-trade representations of the sufferers, and 
of Dundee, supported at the present to turn their com}»laints into derision; 
time by a large demand from abroad economists may offer to prove the fit- 
for coarse textures, the origin of ness of existing Urcumstances, upon 
which demand may bo traced to the certain immutable laws of which they 
FVee-Trade measures. That cheap were the sole discoverers; dema- 
provimons, owing to the imports from gogues may strive to divert attention 
abroad, should bo a great advantage from the lamentable consequences of 
to the operatives engaged in this kind their misdeeds by attacking other in- 
of- manufacture, will admit of no stitutions; but the fact of general de- 
doubt; but how does that affect the pressionez'd distress remams upcon- 
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troverted and incapable of denial; and 
so it will remain until the national po¬ 
licy is altered. 

It is now precisely twelve months 
ago since we drew the attention of 
the pnblic to the actual state of Brit¬ 
ish agriculture under the operation of 
Free-Trade prices*. We then, and in 
subsequent articles, quoted the deli¬ 
berate opinion of those who favoured 
and carried the repeal of the Com 
Laws, as to what remunerative prices 
in reality were; wo called as wit¬ 
nesses the late Sir Robert Peel, Mr 
Wilson, M.P. for Wostbuiy, and 
others—and showed that, according 
to their judgment, not that of Pro¬ 
tectionists, wheat .could not be grown 
with a profit in this country unless it 
commanded in the market from 12s. 
to Ifis. more per quarter than was at 
tliat time the average of England. 
We were told in reply, by our anla- 
onists,that the depression was merely 
accidental. Hardly one of them ven¬ 
tured to say that they had anticipated 
such a result, or that such a result 
was desirable: on the contrary, the 
farmers of this country were told to 
believe that the low prices current 
were simply the consequences o£ an 
exuberant harvest, combined with 
the first impulse of new importation, 
and that, from sheer want of ma¬ 
terial, the latter would speedily sub¬ 
side. At the close of anoth^ year, 
and after another harvest materially 
differing in quality, we find prices 
actually lower than they were at tliis 
time twelvemonths. Nor is this the 
case with grain alone, but with cattle: 
thus demonstrating how, lippeless is 
the condition of the British farmer 
under the operation of* the present 
law. 

Tiiat the impending ruin of ifiie 
agriculturists, who constitute by far 


the most important body of British 
producers, and therefore of congumers 
in the homo market, wpuld speedily 
rrjact upon every branch of industry, 
we foresaw and foretold; and the 
result is now before us, evident in 
each day’s reiterated tale of distress. 

Notwithstanding all this, wo aro 
assured in certain quarters^ that at 
every hazard the experiment must 
gO'On; that, having once embarked in 
a career, however dangerous, we must 
pcrsevei-e to (^e last; aqd that pro¬ 
tection to native industry is inconsis¬ 
tent with the genius of a free and 
enlightened people. 

Let us sec whether it bo so. And, 
as to judge of this question wo must 
look olsewbero than to Britain, let us 
try to discover tho extent to which 
the principles of Freo Trade aro 
acknowledged in other lands, whore 
freedom, both of sentiment and action, 
is claimed quite as Enthusiastically as 
in our own. It is worth while know¬ 
ing how far our opinions onjhis com- 
mercial*subjc!gt have been responded 
to, not by demotic stato.s, wherein 
the popular voice might be^suppressed, 
but by tho most liberal* and enter¬ 
prising cbuntrics, whiclu we were told, 
waited only for our oxJfniplo to engage 
in the work of reciprocity. 

Among these wo are surely entitled 
to reckon Switzerland and Germany— 
including in ttio latter denomination 
that powerful confederacy, the- Zoil- 
vorein, which embraces tho Hanseatic 
towns. These are Frotectionist — 
determined at all hazards to main- . 
tain their doctrii^ of fosteriftg native 
industry, and meeting us, not with 
reciprocity, but with augmented cus¬ 
toms’ duties. The following extracts 
from the last modifications of the 
general tariff of the Zollvercin may 
be instructive;— 


MODIFICATIONS OP THE OENEHAL TARIFF OF THE, ZOELTEREIN. 


Import lIxjTr*8 on, 

Cotton twist, unbleached, per owt., 

Iron, raw, . . do. 

... pig, rails and raw, cast and refined steel, 
Linen, viz.— 

Yarn, raw, . per do. 

... bleached or dyed, 

... boiled with ashes, 

Thread, ... 

Manufactures, raw, . # 

... bleached, &o., 

Woollen manufactures, 


Old Duty. 
£ 1 ) 6 0 
(Free.) 

0 3 0 

0 0 6 
0 3 0 
0 16 
0 6 0 
0 6 0 
1 13 0 
4 10 0 


Nbw Duty, 

• 0 0 0 * 
0 1 ^ ‘ 
■0 4 0 


0 d 0 v,-" 

0 16 


0 9 "0 
0 1^' 0 




0 13 0 
3 0 0 


7 10 0 
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The lat^ which gave a tariff to said that deioocracy has made no pro- 
Switzeriand on the 30th of Jane 1849i gross inEnrope since 1846. The gallant 
commences by enacting " tiiat all the and mighty people of France are now 
articles whiclf'^ are imported into in full enjoyment of all the rights 
Switzerland, are, with certain excep- of man, and have only to indicate 
tions, specified by the present law, their will to their representative 
sabmitted to an import dnty, ” and governors, and it is obeyed. Have, 
woceeds to impose duties of varions then, free imports followed in the train 
linds oij all conceivable articles of of liberty? Englishmen are not 
mportation. So far from being in likely soon to forget how the enfran- 
favour of Free Trade, the Swiss chised people of France first made 
nation is distinctly opposed to it; use of their newly acquired power *, 
because, as. in Franc^ the people and, though with steadier and more 
engaged in those important branches regular action, the great French Be- 
of inditstrjr are fully alive to their public has held on its protective 
interest, and exercise the power they course up to the recent opening of 
poss'ess to render the revenue laws its Chamber, heedless alike of the 
subservient to it. lectures of M. Bastiat, or the ex- 

Next comes France, upon the cx> ample of England. Indeed, there 
ample of which country, and its reel- appears to be a tacit agreement on 
procal sentiments, Mr Cpl^den almost this one subject among all statesmen 
perilled his case, when he undertook and all parties. Once, it is true, the 
his crusade to stir up that enthusiasm eloquent though unsuccessful voice 
for free imports Ivhicfa, according to of M. do Lamartine was heard pro- 
his view, lay burning at the heart of phesying, in mystical phrase, the 
every pe(mle throughout the civilised speedy triumph of brotherhood and 
globe. Wo have reason t6 know interchange; but, by some association 
that the accounts of ^is reception in of ideas which we do not pretend to 
France, wl\jch appeared in many of understand, the Free-trader of Meu- 
the London journals, were absurdly don shortly became chief of that 
exaggerated; and that, beyond the govarnment which established the 
cirdo’ of thar small and despised communist National Workshops. AVo 
clique of whom M. Bastiat is or have waited in vain to hear from 
was the head, it was the reverse of any statesman of note a criticism 
flattering, until he arrived at Bor- on the President’s most Protectionist 
deaux. There, indeed, the wine- Message, or any decided expression 
growers of the Gironde prepared an of dissent; and why is this? Bc- 
ovation for the statesman who had cause the French people, the small 
opened—or rather who, it was hoped, proprietors, the peasantry, the work- 
would open—the ports of England to men of Lyons and Mulhausen, the 
thepro^ce of their,generous vintage, manufacturers “of woollen* cloths 
But when, in answer to one of his and tissues, of cotton cloths, leather, 
entertainers, more practical or snspi- earthenware^ glass, an4 objects of 
cions than the rest, the hero of the luxury, have found ready and advan- 
League was compelled to avow his tageous markets” under the existing 
opinion that wine was a fair subject system, and are prepared to defend 
for taxation, the disheartening an- Protection to the last drop of their 
nounccmen{ was made that, if the blood. The rulers of such a people 
"^wine da.ties were ri‘ot ^repealed, Bor- know, that to deprive their labour of 
. did not interest itself at all in Protection is but to inaugurate the 
i^^geaUon of Free TYade. Nor can reign of Communism, to establish 
WCr at this moment discover a country anarchy, and to insure their own 
by Mr Cobden, whatever may immediate downfall. 

•1^ Ito form of government, that has So much for the Liberal states of 
ddfitted those “confident expecta- Europe. Let us next turn.to America, 
” which he announced with wherein no corrupt aristocracy sheds 

such singular energy. It cannot be its baneful influeuce upon society; 

s 

~ !8ident’s Message, Noveinbet-i«50. 
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where an nnscctarian and generous 
instruction is given by the State to 
all; where no standing army is at 
at hand, fii-st to inflame, and then to 
gratify the unwise Inst of conquest'; 
where the people are real!}' the source 
of power, and a free press enlightens 
them as to its prdpcr exercise. There 
surely, if anywhere, we shall find 
political economic truth enshrined in 
the heart and tariff of the nation, 
and the pestilent heresies of TroteC’ 
tion given up to the ridicule of a 
wise and discerning community. A 
glance at the present taritf, and 
an examination into the relations 
beMveen “ the plough, the loom, and 
the anvil,” on the other side of the 
Atlantic, may consequently afford 
.some useful information to us who 
are now subjected to a policy which 
is sacrificing the first to the two other 
members of that great industrial 
triad. Mr Carey, the well-known 
statistical writer of America, has, in 
TAe Harmony of Iniertsta, supplied, 
us with ample materials fur con¬ 
ducting such an inquiry; and wo can 
safely recommend his remarkable 
work to all who wish to investigate 
the causes of the progress and dcaline 
of industrial communities. . 

Governor Pownell in 1769, arguing 
in the House of Commons against 
taxing our North American pro¬ 
vinces, had the prophetic wisdom to 
foresee—what some few Aimu'ican 
politicians of the present day, and the 
Ic.adcrs of our own Mnnhhestcr school 
do not yet seem rightly to compre¬ 
hend—that the time must inevitably 
come when America would cease to 
dc])eud upon English Jlidustry for 
manufactured goods. “They will 
abominate,” said he, addressing him¬ 
self to the people of England, '^as 
sincerely as now they love yon; and 
if they do, they have within them¬ 
selves everything requisite to the 
food, raiment, or dwelling of man¬ 
kind; they have no need of yonr 
commerce.” A dim perception of 
this truth has at last impelled the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce— 
the oligarchy by whom the destinies 
of this empire are swayed at the 
present time—to despatch Com¬ 


missioner to India in search of cotton- 
growing districts, whence they may 
obtain certain supplief of tlio raw 
material, and, we h^e, of markets 
for themanufactnred products thereof; 
for to us it is evident, that the “ model 
republic” is henceforth to be relied on 
for neither tbo one nor the other. 

Is this a bold or unauthorised asser¬ 
tion? Let us see. Who has forgotten 
the prophecies, or rather the confident 
assumption, of that-entiro and un¬ 
limited reciprocity which was to pre¬ 
vail between Great Britain and Ame¬ 
rica, the moment after the former 
power announced her intention of 
admitting free of import duties the 
produce of the latter? Certainly wo 
iiave not, though the memories of 
many people in JMaiichestcr and the 
adjacent pjp'ts may be more fallacious. 
In common fairuess wo must allow 
that, so far as argument could be drawn 
from mcro hypothesis, the advocates 
of Free Trade were entitled to inako 
the most of America. No qthcr coun¬ 
try coifld afi'erd them so plausible a 
pica for reciprocity. 'J'brough abso¬ 
lute necessity, the cottq;i mantifac- 
tiirers of Great Britain depended upon 
America* for tlieir yearly supply of raw 
material. America hifuerto had'taken 
a large proportion of our manufactured 
goods—being content that the cotton, 
before it reached her in a textile fabric, 
sljouid twice cross ttio W'atcrs of tlio 
Atlantic; and she also- was a largo 
customer fur our coal, our iron, and 
other commodities. The terms were 
still unequal, at least for endurance.' 
Britain could not do—at least Man¬ 
chester and its dependencies could not 
—without the supply of cotton Avool; 
but liow if America, by rearing fac¬ 
tories and furnaces, could contrive tb 
do without either our calicoes, or our 
coal, or our iron ? For a,loiig time it 
was supposed that this was impossible 
—that the AmCric'ans ludnotsafilcient-* 
capital to embark in manofactnrhig« 
pui-snits—and tliat nature bad denied’ 
them those plentiful stores of coal aigid 
iron which arc to be found in theBl^ 
tish islands. The following tablew, 
brought down to the latest accessible 
dates, will demonstrate the fallacy of 
that idea:— 
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BALES .OE COTTON ^OUKED VP IN TUB UnIXBD StATBS. 

I 


1848-4^^ . 

Northern Manufactures. 
347,000 

389,000 

Southern Manufactures. 
. . None. 

1844-45 ■ . 

. . None. 

1845-46 

. • . . 423,000 

. 30,000 

1846-47 

428,000 

. . 40,000 

. 76,000 

1847-48 

. . . 531,000 

1848-49 

518,000 

. • 100,000 


The annual production of American coal and iron is as follows:— 




Coal. 

Iron. 

1821 to 182.9, 

average tons. 

37,000 

90,000 

1830 . 

• • • 

142,000 

166,000 

1832 . • . 

• • e 

318,000 

210,000 

1834 . 

• • e 

461,000 

210,000 

1835 to 1841, 

average, 


250,000 

1837 . 

* • e 

881,000 


1842 . 

• • • 

1,108,000 


1844 . 

• • • 

. . 1,621,000 

380,000 

1846 . 

e • e 

2,343,000 

765,000 

1848 . 

• 

.3,089,000 

800,000 


In the increase here, exhibited 
lies the reason why the League made 
such a desperate^ and unfortunately 
successful, effort to overthrow the 
whole protective system of* Great 
BHtain ; 4 ,aiid also the reason why 
America refuses reciprocity. The 
Manchester men began to see—there 
beiifg no want of shrewdness among 
them when their own individual in¬ 
terests were concerned—that their 
game had not only become hazardous, 
but must ere long prove desperate. 
Thhy had already many rivals on the 
continent of Europe, who were, e<iually 
with tliemseives, customers to the 
Americans for cotton wool, and who 
fenced themselves against the intro¬ 
duction of the Manchester fabric by 
hostile tiiriffs. That, however, was 
nothing in comparison to the appalling 
fact, that the very people who found 
the raw material were actually in 
possession of .the means of spinning 
it thciqselves, and seemed bent on 
doing so by their progress from year 
to year 1 |n vain did our manufac¬ 
turers and chambers of commereo try 
■^o demonstrate to'thd Yankees that 
they were not only committing a fool¬ 
ish but « most unnatural action—in 
vain did they assert, as a fundamental 
dd^etrine of ethics, that Britain ought 
to have the manufacturing monopoly 
of the world; and as a fundamental 
principle of •economy, that it was far 
more for the advantage of a nation 
which produced the raw material to 
forego its manufacture, than to roar 
up within itself a new and 1 ucr,ative 


branch of industry. Their ethics and 
their economy were alike scouted; and 
no wonder, for both propositions were 
repugnant to common sense, to ascer¬ 
tained results, and to reason. If it is 
.indeed a law of economy that a nation 
which produces the raw article ought 
to coniine itself to that production, 
and not to undertake the finishing ami 
manufacturing process—then, by the 
sanse reasoning which M'as attempted 
to be palmed off upon the Americans, 
our wool, instead of being made up at 
Leeds or Bradford, should be straight¬ 
way shipped off to Saxony 5 and the 
product of our iron mines transported 
to SAvedeii, there to undergo the ne¬ 
cessary process of smelting. It is per¬ 
haps the strabgest feature of the age 
in which we live, that such absolute 
and self-evident nonsense as this 
should not only have been uttered on 
platfoms, dnd received with applause 
by crowds of congregated merchants, 
but have been gravely set forth in our 
])iiblic journals as a doctrine of the 
highest value. 

There is, however, no such thing as 
a universal code of political economy. 
The Americans listened and laughed, 
and ran up their factories faster than 
ever, and ransacked the bowels of the 
earth for their inestimable strata of 
minerals, believing with a proper faith 
that they would not have been placed 
there unless it was intended that man 
should convert them to his use. Our 
cotton' Tianufacturera, being thus situ¬ 
ated, hud^ome reason to despond. 
The nation v^at gave them their raw 
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material, and that was also their best 
customer for fabrics, seemed on the 
very point of deserting them in both 
ways. True, a much greater quan¬ 
tity of cotton than was ever yet grown 
might be raised in America, bat then 


the demand, though great in itself, has 
limits; and an unusnally large crop 
has the elfect of cxting^iishiug profit 
to the grower. Tliii^will bo better 
understood by tlio American estimate 
of the value of crops:— 


Ci-op. 

. Amount of eroduct, lbs. 

Kstimated Valuo, dole. 

1844 . 

. . . . 812,000,000 

. C5,77-2,0«0 

1845 , 

958,000,000 

56,000,000 

1847 . 

711,000,000 

72,000,000 

1848 . 

. 1,100,000,000 

. ■ 60,000,000 


The estimate for the latter yew, 
says Mr Carey, was that made at 
Now Orleans before the occurrence of 
the frosts and freshets, which, we pre¬ 
sume, raised the price of cotton wool. 
We see, however, from this, that the 
smuir yield of 1817 was infinitely 
more profitable to the grower than 
the large yield of 184.5, and this will 
e.xplaiu the reason why the culture of 
cotton cannot bo indefinitely ex¬ 
tended. It therefore became neces¬ 
sary, at all hazards, if cotton-spinning 
in ilritaiu was to be maintained in its 
former palmy state, that some further 
conces.sion should be made to America, 
to bribe her, since she could not be 
forced to abstain from the encou^gc- 
ineiit of her own manufactures. 

Tliat bribe was the removal of the 
import duties on grain and provisions 
to Great Britain. Let the secret 
instigators of the movement—the men 
Avho organised the machinery of the 
League — disguise tlic fact as they 
may, that, and that alone, was the 
actual cause of our lowered tariffs 
and the ultimate repeal of the corn- 
laws. The ‘ Manchester, Chamber 
hoped—most vainly, as iunow appears 
—that, by giving a nmy stimulus to 
agriculture in America, at the ex¬ 
pense of the vast body of Brhish 
producers, they could at least ward 
oil' the evil day when the American 
manufacturer should be able to an¬ 
nihilate their trade, by depriving them 
of the enormous profits Avhich they 
realised on the conversion f the raw 
material into yarn. What these pro¬ 
fits were will appear from the fact 
that the price of cotton wool at Liver¬ 
pool, in 1843-4, was 6d., whilst twist 
was selling at lOld.; and that in 
1844-5, the price of woolf having 
fallen to 4d., the madg^j^alue of 
twist was 11 IbUl^rolhe prices, 


as fixed in England, have regulated 
those of the world. 

That the lato Sir Robert Feel, him¬ 
self a scion of the cotton interest, 
should have been swayed by such 
considerations, is not, perhaps, re¬ 
markable ; but that any portion of tho 
landed gent^, of tho producers for 
the homo ftarket, tho labourers *and 
tho mechanics of Great Britain, should 
have allowed themselves to be dc- 
ceived.by the idea, that diminished or 
depreciated production could i)oasibly 
feud either to their indivitin.'il or to 
the national advantage, will hereafter 
be matter of nrarvel. Wo who kpow 
the amount of artifice ahd misropro- 
soiitatioh which was u.scd, and who 
never can forg(^t tho gflilty haste with 
which the disastrous measure was 
hurried through both Houses of Par¬ 
liament, without giving to tho nation 
an opportunity of expressing its deli¬ 
berate oi)iuion, feel, and have felt, 
less surprise than sorrow at tho event. 
With British feeling, however, wc 
have at present nothing t^ i\o\ our. 
object is to tracq the ctfcct wliich our 
relaxation has exercised upon Ameri¬ 
can policy. 

The American taiiff of 1846, de¬ 
nounced by the Protectionists of tho 
States a.s injurious to home interests, 
and supported by the Frcc-Trado 
party, imi)oscs, among* others, the 
following duties f— . - ^ 

Buty pc* _ 

Centum. > 


Bottler), . . ; 30 

Biead, . . .20 

('andlcs, ■ . . .20 

ChecsB, . . . .’to 

Coal, . . . 30 

Coiti’ti good)>, (cord, gimps,) 
galloon)., iic.,) . ) 

thruad, twBt, yam, &c., 25 
... caj'B, Icggiiif, stock-1 ,^0 

ings, &c., . j 

Duck, . . .20 
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Dumper 

Centum. 


FJax, . • 13 

Flour and {peal, . . 20 

Grain, <(r- . .20 

Iron, . . .30 

Lead, . . .20 

Leather, . . .20 

Provisions, . . .20 

Soap, . . .30 

SjRrits, . . .100 

Suear, . . . 30 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, . 30 . 

... manufactured, . 40 

Wool, . ,30 


These duties are somewhat lower, 
though not materially so, than the for¬ 
mer tariff of 1842; but they certainly 
offer no inconsiderable amount of 
protection to home industry and pro¬ 
duce. We have already seen the 
progress Avhich has been made by the 
American cotton manufacturers, iron- 
makers, and miners; and it is now 
quite evident that, unless that progress 
i.s checked—whick it only can be by 
the will of the Americans—onr exports 
to that quarter must naturally decline. 
This is n^t onr anticipation merely; 
it has been expressed opeply and 
anxiously In the columns of the Free- 
Trade jourifals. In the iron districts 
of Scotland and Staffordshire, the 
apprehension Wiat henceforward the 
American market will be generally 
closed against them, is, we know, 
very prevalent; and the following 
extract from tho report of the Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle^ (April 11,1'S.'SO,) on the 
condition and prospects of tlie iron 
trade in the spring of 1850, applies 
. exactly to the opening of 1851:— 

" The present state <of our commercial 
negotiations with tho United States, par- 
tioularly in relation to the exportation of 
iron from this country, promises greatly 
to aggravate existing evils. It is feared 
by many largely interested in the iron 
nanufacture of this neighbourhood, that 
the efforts of Sir Henry Bulwer at Wasb- 
ingtod to obtain a inoibScation of the 
American tariff, with respect more espe- 
-cially to the- importation of iron, will 
prove abortive for some time to come. 
Our exports of iron fVom South Stafford- 
are said to be already considerably 
reduced ; .and should nur Transatlantic 
frioids continue, as they threaten, their 
restrictive oommeroial policy, business in 
these impomant manuwoturimg districts 
must of neoeasity b« still more limited 
than lys at the present moment.” 

Whi^ the proapeetp are of future 


relaxation may be gathered from the 
following extract from the message of 
Fresideut Fillmore to Congress, which 
has reached us whilst writing this 
article. We observe that the Tinm 
is bitterly chagrined to find that tho 
Fresideut “hasstated and commended 
tho false doctrine of Frotection.” Was 
it to be expected that he would have 
done otherwise, seeing that the vast 
majority of the American public are 
thoroughly imbued with the same 
doctrines, however false and heretical 
they may appear in the eyea of Man¬ 
chester ? 


“ All experience has demonstrated the 
wisdom and policy of raising a large por¬ 
tion of revenue for the support of Goverii- 
nicnt from duties on goods imported. 
The power to lay these duties is unques¬ 
tionable, and its chief object, of cour&e, is 
to replenish the Treasury. But if, in 
doing this,'an incidental advantage iiiuy 
be gained by eiicournging the industry of 
our own 4;itizens, it is our duty to avail 
ourselves of that advantage. 

“ A duty laid upon an article which 
cannot be produced in this country, such 
as tea or coffee—adds to the cost of the 


article, and is chiefly or wholly paid by 
the consumers. But a duty laid upon an 
article which may be produced here' 
stimulates the skill and industry of our 
own country to produce the same article, 
which is brought into, the market in com¬ 
petition with the foreign article, and the 
importer is thus compelled to reduce his 
price to that at which the domestic article 
can be sold, thereby throwing a part of 
the duty upon the producer of the f^areign 
article. The continuance of tliis process 
creates the skill, and invites the capital, 
which finally enable us to produce the ar¬ 
ticle much cheaper tliau it could have been 
procured from, abroad, thereby benefiting 
both tho producer and the consumer at 
home. The consequence of this is, that 
thd' artisan and the agriculturist are 
brought together; each affords a ready 
market for the produce of the other, the 
whole country becomes prosperous, and 
tho ability to produce every necessary of 
life renders us independent in war as well 
as in peace. 

A high tariff can never be permanent. 
It will canee dissatisfaction and will be 
changed.' It exclndes competition, and 
thereby invite# the investment of capital 
in manufactures to such excess, that when 


changed it'brings distress, bankruptcy, 
and Vui^upon all who have been misled 
by its protection. What the 

manafaoture^.i.’'fS 1%, uniformity and 
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{)ermanency, that he may feel a confidence 
that he ia not to be ruined by sudden 
changes. But, to make a tariff unifom 
aud permanent, it is not only necessary 
that the law should not be altered, but 
that the duty should not fluctuate. To 
effect this, all duties should be specific, 
wherever the nature of the article is such 
as to admit of it.‘ Ad valorem duties 
fluctuate with the price, and offer strong 
temptations to fraud and perjury. 

“ Specific duties, on the contrary, are 
equal and uniform in all ports and at all 
times, and ofi’er a strong indneement to 
tlie importer to bring the best article, as he 
pays no more duty upon that than upon one 
of inferior quality. 1 therefore strongly 
recommend a modification of the present 
tarifl', which has prostrated some of our 
most important aud necessary mauufac' 
tures, and that specific duties be imposed 
Kuifleient to raise the requisite revenue, 
making sucli discrimination in favour of 
the industrial pursuits of our country as 
to encourage home production without 
excluding foreign competition. It is also 
important that an unfortunate provision 
in the present tariff,which imposes a much 
higher duty upon the raw material that 
enters into our manufactures than upon 
tlie manufactured article, should bo re¬ 
medied.” 

So that Amei'ica, the gre:it demo¬ 
cratic state ou wliicli we rclietf for 
reciprocity, is going ahead, not, as 
our Free-Traders foretold, in their 
direction, but precisely on the opposite 
tack. 

What is there wonderful in tin's? 
Was it likely that a country, possess¬ 
ing within itself the rajv material in 
abundance, and, so far as cotton was 
concerned, having a virtual monopoly 
of its growth, should for ever refuse 
to avail itself of its nalpral advan¬ 
tages, and to stimulate agriculture by 
giving it that enormous increment of 
consumption which mast arise fi^tn 
the establishment of domestic manu¬ 
factures? Does not common sense 
show us that, the nearer the point of 
exchange can be brought to the ex¬ 
changing parties, the more advan¬ 
tageous and profitable to bo^h parties 
most that interchan^ necessarily 
become? Unquestionably it is for the 
interest of tlie American planter to 
have the mannfactory brought as 
close as possible to his pla^tion, 
seeing that thereby I p wonl# avoid 
the enormous charges''.vbid^e bears 
nt present, botJiJuJai^i^mage and 


freightage—charges which, of them¬ 
selves, go a great way towards the 
annihilation of lii.s profit. Add to 
this that those char^9 on the raw 
material nccessiarily (fiance the price 
of the fabric when converted by 
British machinery, and again trans¬ 
ported to America, and it must be¬ 
come evident to every one how largely 
the American ])Iantcr*is interested in 
the foundation and success of Ameri¬ 
can manufactures. .The interest of 
the agricultnrlst is ' equally great. 
For him a steady market at his own 
door, such as extended manufactures 
alone can give, is the readiest and 
most certain source of wealth and 
]}rospcrity. What ho wants is regu¬ 
lar consumption, and the nearer the 
customers can be found, the greater 
will be the demand, aud the more pro¬ 
fitable tho«ifpply. • 

^Vc need not, however, argue a 
matter which has bgen already settled 
uu tho^other side of the Atlantic. It 
suffices* us to know that, in all human 
pi'obabjility, America will.^ersevero 
a.s shells tfegnn, taking every ad- 
vantiigtPvhichnvo are foolish enough 
to give lier, and yet adlming to her 
system of protecting domestic labour, 
aud of riveting iiiorp* closely than 
before all brunches of industry by tlie 
bonds of muiunl interest. Such clear, 
distinct, and philosopbic principles os 
are enunciated by a late American 
writer make us blush for the confused, 
absurd, and contradictory* jargon 
which of late years has been proffered 
to the world, with so much parade, 
as the infallible dicta of Bri^h poli¬ 
tical economy. * 

“ A great error oxiats in the impression - 
now very commonly entertained in regtfd 
to national division of labour, and wbioh 
owes its origin to the Bnglish sohool of 
political economists, whose syateifi is 
throughout based upon th^ idea of making 
England 'the worieshop of the world,* 
than whicli nothing could be lelra natural.' * 
By that sch'ool it is taught that soma.** 
nations are fitted for manafactures and 
others for the labours of agriculture; and 
that the latter are largely benefited by 
being compelled to employ themselves iti' 
the one pursuit, making all their ex¬ 
changes at a distance, thus oonttUlutihg 
their share to Uio niuntenanoe of the 
system of * ships, colonies, and commerce.* 
The whole basis of their system ia^eon- 
version and exchange^uki aoi prodmUen, 
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yet neither makes any addition to the 
amount of things to be exchanged. It is 
the great boast of their system that the 
exchangers ane so numerous and the pro¬ 
ducers so few^^nd the more rapid the 
increase in the proportion which the 
former bear to the latter, the more rapid 
is supposed to be the advance towards 
perfect prosperity. Converters and ex¬ 
changers, however, must live, and they 
must live out of the labour of others; and 
if three, five, or ten persons are to Jive 
on the product of joue, it must follow that 
all will obtain but a amall allowance of 
the necessaries and comforts of life, as is 
seen to be the case. agricultural 
labourer of England often- receives but 
eight shillings a-week, being the price of 
a bushel and a half of wheat. 

‘‘ Were it asserted that some nations 
were fitted to be growers of wheat and 
others grinders of it, or that some were 
fitted for cutting down tr|es, and others 
for%awing them into lumber, it would be 
regarded as the height of absurdity, yet 
it would not be niore absurd than that 
which is daily acserted in regaro^ to the 
conversion of cotton into cloth,‘and im¬ 
plicitly believed by tens of thousands 
even of our countrymen. »The loom is as 
appropriate and necessary an4||M to the 
labours of tlj^e planter as is the grist-mill 
to those of the farmer. The furnace is 
as necessary and as appropriate an aid to 
the labours of Bhth planter and farmer as 
is the saw-mill; and those who are com¬ 
pelled to dispense with the proximity of 
the producer of iron labour are subjected 
to as much disadvantage as are those who 
are uiiable to obtain the aid of the saw¬ 
mill and the miller. The loom and the 
anvil are, like the plough and the har¬ 
row, butsmall machines,naturally attract¬ 
ed by tl^ great machine, the earth; and 
when so attracted all work together in har¬ 
mony, and men become rich, and prosper¬ 
ous, and happy. When, on the contrary, 
from any disturbing cause, the attraction 
is in the opposite direction, and the small 
machines are enabled to voropel the pro¬ 
ducts of the great machine to follow 
(hem, the laud invariably becomes pbor, 
and men becomb po^r and miserable, as 
is (be case with Ireland.^’ 

In shortj the American system is, 
to stimnlate production by creating a 
,r(Ady market at home, and, as the 
'1»est means of creating that market, 
to kteonrage the conversion of the 
raw material within tlio United 
States, by laying on a protective duty 
on articles of foreign manufacture. 
The British system now is, to dis- 
iQoeax^ home production, and to 


sacrifice everything for the* desperate 
chance of maintaining an unnatnral 
and fortuitous monopoly of conver¬ 
sion, not of our own raw material 
oniy,*bnt of that of other countries. 
In the attempt to secure this exceed¬ 
ingly precarious advantage—which, be 
it remembered, does not conduce to 
the prosperity of the great majority 
of the nation—our rulers and politi¬ 
cians have deliberately resolved that 
agi-iculture shall be rendered unpro¬ 
fitable ; and that the bitlk of our ar¬ 
tisans, who can look to the home 
market only, shall henceforward be 
left unprotected from the competition 
of the whole w'orld. It needs little 
sagacity to predict which system is 
based upon sound principles; or 
which, being so based, must ultimate¬ 
ly prevail. Our economists never 
seem to regard the body of British 
producers (who, as a class, are very 
slightly interested in the matter of 
exports) in the light of important 
consumers. If they did so, they could 
not, unless smitten by judicial blind¬ 
ness, fail to perceive that, by crippling 
their means, and displacing their 
labour, they are in effect ruining the 
home market, upon which, notorious¬ 
ly, two-thirds even of the converters 
depend. The stability of every state 
must depend upon its production, not 
upon its powers of conversion. The 
one is real and permanent, the other 
liable to be disturbed and annihilated 
by many external causes. A country 
which produces largely, even though 
it may not have within it the means 
of adequate conversion, is always in 
a healthy,st{ite. Not only the power, 
but the actual source of wealth is 
there ; andj as years roll on, and 
capital accumulates, the subsidiary 
process of conversion becomes more 
and more developed, not to the injury 
of the producer—but to his great and 
even incalculable advantage. 

The natural power of the production 
of Great Britain, as compared with 
other states, is not very high. Its 
insnlar position, and the variableness 
of its climate, renders the quality of 
oar harvests uncertain; but that un¬ 
certainty is perhaps compensated, on 
tlie atvorage, by onr superior agricnl- 
ture, fbd the vast pains, labonr, and 
capitaiW ^jh have been expended on 
the tillagw^i^v^’v] 0 ur meadows, 
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downs, ana hill pastures have, how¬ 
ever, been most valuable to us in fur¬ 
nishing a better quality of wool than 
can elsewhere be obtained in Europe 
—an advantage wdiich our forefathers 
perceived and wisely availed them¬ 
selves of—^for, as early as the reign of 
Edward III., manufacturers from 
Hainanlt were brought into this 
country by the advice of Queen Phi¬ 
lippa, and laid the foundation of the 
most prosperous, healthy, and legiti¬ 
mate trade which we possess. Ever 
since, the w’oollcn manufacture has 
been inseparably connected with the 
interests of the British soil. Few 
luxuries, or even such articles of 
luxury as are now considered neces¬ 
saries, can be grown in Groat Britain. 
For wine our climate is unsuited ; but 
there is nothing whatever to prevent 
us—excei)t a system wliich calls it¬ 
self, though it is not, Free Trade— 
from growing the coarser kintls of 
tobacco, and from establishing manu¬ 
factories of sugar from beet-root. 
Our stock of minerals is great—al¬ 
most inexhaustible—and to this fact 
we must look for our singular pre¬ 
eminence during so many years in 
Europe. Our unlimited supplj* of 
coal and iron gave us an advantage 
which no other European nation pos¬ 
sessed—it was, in fact, virtually a 
monopoly—and upon that we built 
our claim to become the workshop of 
the world. Nor was the cl.aim in any 
degree a preposterous one. That 
singular monopoly of fnincrals—for 
such it seemed—gave us. the actual 
power, if judiciously used, of control¬ 
ling the process of conversioa, not only 
here, but elsewhere thr^ftighout the 
globe. Manual labour, it mattered 
not what was the distance, had no 
chance at all against the ti-iumph^of 
machinery; and hence our commerce 
extended itself far and wide, to sav¬ 
age as well as civilised nations, and 
our arras were used to force a market 
where it could not otherwise be ob¬ 
tained. This, if not our strength, 
was undoubtedly the cause of our 
supremacy, and even of our extended 
colonisation; and as we obtained com¬ 
mand of a raw material of foreign 
growth, so did we adapt our mclitn- 
cry to convert it into fabris^or the 
world. > 

It is by no mu—ilfllJjKRimt matter 


to recur to certain particulars in oni 
com mcrcial an d man nfactu ring h is lory 
\Vc found the East Indiqji in the pos¬ 
session of a considerable manufacturt 
of cotton, the producer and the con¬ 
verter being there reciprocally depen¬ 
dant. That we have stopped, the 
object being to compel tbo Iliudostunee 
to receive liis clothing direct from 
Manchester. And wo have succeeded 
so far that, last year, our exports tc 
Ilindostan were so "^eat, tliat, by 
lamping them in the general account, 
our statists able to furnish whai 
appeared to many a convincing argu¬ 
ment in favour of Free 1’radc, thougl 
in reality it had nothing to do wltli 
that question. Hut at what cost have 
these operation.s been made on India i 
Simply' at this, that, whilst destroying 
the native yiannfactnro, we have §lsc 
curtailed the production of the raw 
material. Of the rapid dinumition in 
its amount let the ToUow’ing flgnree 
tell:—"- .* ^ 

iMi^oKT ^ corrov fhom ini>ia t(^kn(ii.anx>. 

18i4 . • . . 88,000,000 lbs 

I8t5 . t . 58,000,000 — 

1816 . . . y %000,000 -- 

But r^^v material we must have, 
else onr machinery is at* no use. Wc 
have had so long a monopoly of cotton¬ 
spinning that we have accustomed 
ourselves, spite of nature, and spite oJ 
fact, to believe that our whole destiny 
was that of cotton-spinning. Wc 
ignoi'c all history in favour of that 
l)articular shrub ; and, pinning oni 
faith to export tables—con(^octed by 
the weakest and most contemptible 
of charlatans—we make no hesita¬ 
tion In avowing that the prosperity 
and destiny of Great Britain is india- 
solubly entwined with our mono¬ 
poly of cotton twist! That would 
bo sijuply laughable, if we^ad not 
absolutely' legislated -on^ and com¬ 
mitted ourselves fo that theory. We 
stand just. now, in thq face both 
of Europe and America—v© know 
not whether we ought to exclude the 
other quarters of the globe—in tkc 
most ridiculous possible position, 
Onr economists are permitted tc 
say to them—“Send us y'Otir raw 
material, and wc shall be proud anc 
happy to work it up for you. Don’i 
be at the pains or the cost of rearinj 
manufactories for yourselves. Tha 
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vrould entail upon you, not only a 
great deal of trouble, but a vast 
expenditure^ of capital, which you 
had much ^ter lay out in improv> 
ing your extra soil, and in bringing 
it to good cultivation. We can 
promise you a ready market here. 
Our proprietors aud farmers are un¬ 
questionably heavily burdened by 
taxation, but they must submit to 
the popular will; or, if they cliooso 
to dissent, tli£!y may sell off their 
stock and .emigrate to your country, 
where doubtless they will prove valu¬ 
able acquisitions, we are W'ell 
awai'o, are able to provide ns with 
food cheaper than they can do it; 
and cheapness is all we look to. Ai'e 
shall even do more foryou. We agree 
to admit to our market, at merely 
nominal duHcs, all youp small articles 
of*iuanufacture. You niay undersell 
and annihilate, if you can, our glovers, 
hatters, shoemakers,'' ghiss-hlowers, 
arid fifty othei^^onlv do tlot itrterfere 
with the larger branches, dnd, above 
all, do Mot tonch oni; morfopoly of 
cotton.” 

It is now obvious,and wo belicTo 
generally acknowledged by those who 
have most practical knowledge of 
the subject, that the monopoly is 
broken up. America is seriously 
addressing herself to the task of 
applying her lately discovered stores 
of coal and iron to practical use; and, 
as we shall presently have occasion 
to show, she has no need to train 
workmen for that purpose, since the 
great epnigratiou from this country 
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supplies her with pracMed hands. 
That her rivalry will be of the most 
formidable description there can be 
no matter of doubt, for she will 
still be able to retain command of 
the raw material, and, retaining 
that, to rcgnlate the price of cotton 
and cotton goods at New Orleans, 
instead of permitting Livcj’pool or 
Manchester to dictate authoritatively 
tb the world. Whetlier the Man¬ 
chester Chamber, finding their last 
move utterly abortive in securing 
monopoly, may succeed in rearing 
np plantations of cotton elsewhere 
than in America, Is a point npon 
which we cannot speak with any 
degree of certainty. That they aie 
alarmed, and deeply alarmed, at the 
prospect before them is evident, not 
only from the representations made 
in Parliament, and the desponding 
tone of their organs, but from the 
experiments which they have insti¬ 
tuted for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether some other vegetable pro¬ 
duct may not be used a.s a substitute 
for cotton. Even if they were suc¬ 
cessful in one or other, or in both of 
their inquiries, it seems clear to us 
thgt they never can hope to regain 
their former ascendency. Tliey must 
be exposed to the competition not 
only of America, but of the Con¬ 
federation of the ZoIIvcreiii, wbicli 
now receives from the United States 
a large aud increasing supply of raw 
material. The following table ^ill 
show the extreme rapidity in the 
growth of that consumption:— 


British Labour md Foreign Reciprocity. 


1833. 

JEUiw cotton, qumtals, exported! icooci 
from America to the Zollrerein,) * 


AvCnxgi from lai') IR-J'l 

1837 Ui 1841. 

200,093. 306,731. 443,887. 


Althtragh it never can be agreeable 
to know thKt any important branch of 
trade in .this coimti-y^is retrograding 
•or falling into decay, wo cannot affect 
t&feel m,acii sympathy with the cotton 
mannfactnrers, and that for several 
reasons. In the first place, their trade 
was a factitious one, not founded upon 
or tending in any degree to promote 
the real production of Great Biitain, 
but avowedly rendering ns dependant 
to a dangerous degree upon foreign 
supplies. Secondly, there can be no 
doubt that our demand for the raw 


material has had the effect of perpetu¬ 
ating slavery in the southern states of 
Amciica. And, lastly, we cannot forget 
that we owe all our present difficulties 
to the machinations of men connected 
with the cotton manufacture. The 
doctrine that the strength of Britain 
lay in its powers of conversion, not in 
its powers of prodnetion, originated 
with them; and in their selfish eager¬ 
ness Vo maintain a monopoly, even 
then n a precarious position, they 
made w^Twuple of sacrificing every 
interest in* their way. 
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Oar readcft cannot fail to re¬ 
collect the argnments whidi were 
employed by the champions and lead¬ 
ers of the League. America, whether 
03 an example or an ally, was never 
out of their months. We were to 
spin for America, weave for America, 
do everything in short for her whicli 
the power of machinery could achieve. 
America, on the other hand, was to 
forego all idea of interfering with onr 
industrial pursuits, in the way of en¬ 
couraging her own children to become 
manufacturing rivals, and was to 
' apply herself solely to the production 
of raw material, cotton, corn and pro¬ 
visions, wherewith the whole of us 
were to be fed. Our statesmen acted 
on this faith, assured us that we had 
but to show the example, and recipro¬ 
city must immediately be established, 
and opened the Briti.sh ports without 
any condition whatever. The con¬ 
sequence was an influx of corn and 
provisions f.ir greater than they ex¬ 
pected, which at once annihilated 
agricultural profits in Great Britain, 
and is rapidly annihilating agriculture 
itself ill Ireland. We were told to 
take comfort, because the very amount 
of the importations showed that it 
could not be continued ; and yet iff is 
continued up to the present day, and 
prices remain at a point which, even 
according to the estimate of the Free¬ 
traders, is not only unremunerative, 
but so injurious to the grower that he 
must lose by the process of cnltivmtion. 
The actual labourer w^s the last 
sufferer, but he is suffering now, and 
his future prospects are most miserable 
and revolting. The smaller branches 
of manufacture, and the mVtitudes of 
artisans employed in these, have felt 
grievously the effect of lowered tariffs, 
and, even still more, the competition 
which has been engendered by the 
amount of displaced labour. Our 
large towns are the natural receptacles 
for those who have been driven from 
the villages, on account of sheer lack 
of employment; and ever an I anon 
philanthropists arc made to shudder 
by the talcs of woe, and want, and 
fearful deprivation, which are forced 
upon the public ear. And yet few of 
them appear to have traced the wil to 
its source, which lies simply# the 
legislative discouragcmen^^^voduc- 
tion, for th^alje of 9f con¬ 


version 'which can offer no means 
adequate to the wants and numbers 
of the competing popniation. 

Our ex]mrts, when ^«dednct tho 
valne of the raw material, constitute 
in reality an insignificant item in the 
account of our annual ci'eation of 
wealth. The greatness and prosperity 
of Britain nover did, and never will, 
depend npon the amount of her 
foreign trade, though that is now re¬ 
garded by onr statistica^uack-doctors 
as the sole criterion. What we must 
depend upon is the home tra^, ami that 
can only be p^perous by maintaining 
the value of production. For how 
else, save firom production, arc the 
labouring population, or indeed any 
of us, high or low, rich or poor, as 
wo may call ourselves, to bo main¬ 
tained ? All of us derivc^nr subsis¬ 
tence from ttlTe earth, a\i beyond 
what is reaped or redeemed from its 
bosom we nothing. If, for 

ox amplestj|ffe is no jp^i-kct for iron, 
the furnaftft will be blown out, and 
the ores^ft unworked; if tivcrc is no 
market for agilcultural produce—that 
is, a remunerative market—the fields 
will be left untillcd. AV4iat, then, 
becomes ^f the converters? — for 
whom do they work?,-»-or how do 
they acquire the wherewithal to pur¬ 
chase the food which the forciguer 
may chance to send them? Let 
Ireland answer. That unhappy island 
is at this moment paying the last 
penalties of Free Trade. It 'Stands 
before us as a beacon and wafbing of 
what must expect, ai^ cannot 
avoidf^lr we continue to (ilheourage 
production, in the insane hope of 
thereby stimulating conversion; and 
perhaps wo cannot do better than 
quote an American opinion as to tlio 
cause of its wretchedness and ruin :— 

“ With this vaKt increapo in th^pHItTper- 
tation from abroad has comc^e ruin of 
the people of Ireland.' Derived of 
manufactures"and commerce, hdr people 
were driven to live by agriculture alone, 
and she was enabled to drag on.a miser¬ 
able existence, so long as her neighbour 
was content to make some compensation 
for tlie loss of labour, by paying her for 
her products higher prices than those at 
which they might .have been elsewhere 
purchased. With tho repeal of the Coiu 
Laws that resonree has failed; and the 
result is Estate of poverty, wretched¬ 
ness, and famine, that has compelled the 
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eBtablisliiuent of a syste;pi which obliges 
the landowner to maintain the people, 
whether they work or not; and thus is 
otae of the cqiiditions of slavery re-estab¬ 
lished in thakvunhappy country. Prom 
being a great exporter of food, she has 
now become a large importer. The 
great market for Indian corn is Ireland 
—a country in which the production of 
food is almost the- sole ocenpation of the 
people.* The value of labour in food, 
throughout a population of eight millions, 
is thus rapidly ^creasing;’* 

To every word of tKis we subscribe, 
And we beg to say, farther, that this is 
not the only instance. A large portion 
of Scotland has been absolutely 
pauperised by Free Trade. The 
condition of the western Highlands 
and Islands is most appalling; and 
unless Ministera and members of 
Parliaipcpr are prepaid to do their 
duty to the children .if the soil, they 
arc utterly and,cxecti^|y unworthy 
of the trust wfesah has beiM committed 
to their charge. It is wroir a feeling 
nearly akin to loathing that Q^e peruse 
accounts of Brobdignag glass-honscs, 
and sham exhibitione of the industry 
of nations, reared at an enormous 
cost, when we know that the men 
who onght to.bc the producers of our 
national wealth—and who might be 
so, were they not made the victims 
of a heartless and senseless system— 
aro being driven in hundreds from 
their hearths and homes, and cast 
npoB the wide world, without a roof 
to sheldhr them, or a rag to give them 
covering!, 

All t!ifs, and more—for evt.”y day 
brings its fresh 'tale of woe and 
wretchedness—is the consequence of 
free imports. And how stands the 
account the other way ? Where is the 
counterbalancing advantage ? It may 
be tlie ruin and prostration of 
-Xtelaud the Highlands is no great 
Tqss to the iUdweye^^ ^f the towns, 
,i|ihd meif of the factones*ah'd counting- 
houses. It may bo that they are not 
at all affected by such misery, or that 
. they care to listen to it, notwithstand¬ 
ing that the victims aro in the sight 
of God as valuable beings as them- 
Belvcs. It may be that, in conse- 
.^uence of such suffering, or rather by 
, it, they have derived some 

iadf^tage large enough to compensate 
.for the havoc, by enabUng them to 


give a livelihood to tlidhsanda who 
would otherwise have been unem¬ 
ployed and destitute. If so, where is 
it ? Has America reciprocated ? 

No I AND America will not. 

America laughs at the whole crew 
of Manchester conspirators with sove¬ 
reign and undisguised contempt. She 
wants nothing from them—she will 
take nothing from them. Secure in 
her own position, and possessing with¬ 
in herself every requisite for great¬ 
ness, and—what is more—for tlie 
happiness and welfare of her children, 
she regards with scorn the attempted * 
compromise of the crippled converters, 
and, while she rejects their offer, gives 
them a burning rebuke for their trea¬ 
chery to their native land. 

So far from discouraging her manu¬ 
factures, she intends to protect them ; 
so far from concealing her mineral 
wealth, she has resolved to develop 
that to the utmost—judging, and 
rightly judging, that it is alone 
through the “ harmony of interests ” 
that a nation can bo truly pros- 
pei-ous. 

Her rebuke, as contained in the 
documents before us, wliich we firmly 
believe convey the sentiments of the 
■wfeest men of the Union, is perhaps 
the most poignant that ever was cast 
in the teeth of a civilised and Chris¬ 
tian community. It resolves itself 
into this:— 

“ Yon, producers, mechanics, and 
artisans of Great Britain, who are 
deprived of your labour, which is your 
only heritage, for the sake of a few 
men, who will neither take your pro¬ 
duce nor avail themselves of your 
skill, cortie to us. We require hands 
to till our savannahs, to excavate onr 
ores, to work at the furnaces, to 
lycave, and to spin. Labour with us 
is not as in yonr country. The pro¬ 
ducer shall not be sacrificed for the 
sake of the converter, or the converter 
subjected to the precarious mercy of 
the producer of another land. Here, 
at least, yon will find an entire har¬ 
mony of interests. Foreign custom¬ 
ers you need seek none, for every 
requisite of life is secured to you in 
return for your labour.” 

And, lest it shonld be thought that 
we aXi putting words into the moutli 
of thor^cricans without authority, 
we shaS^^i^ptl^ havif occasion to 
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quote from the remarkable work increased the exports of America. 

n i. /N following tablcs will show their 

The repeal of the Com Laws, and amount, and, in the case of provi- 
of the duties levied on provisions, sions, the increase sinw*lhe lowered 
have enormously, as we all know, tarills came into operation. 


AMOUMX OF AUEUICAN EXPORTS OP GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 
. Gbain and Flour. 


Flour, 

burreli. 

Year ending June 30, 1848, . . 958,744 

Aug. .31, 1049, . . 1,114,016 ' 

Phovisions. 



Beef. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 


barrels. 

lb. 

lb. 

1840, . 

19,631 

1,177,639 

723,217 

1841, . 

.V;,537 

3,78.5,.983 

1,748,471 

1844, . 

106,174 

3,251,9.52 

7,342,145 

1819, . 

, 1.3-3,286 

3,406,242^ 

17,433,632 


Wheat. 

Corn. 

Comnwal. 

biisliels. 

biLsIieb. 

buslieb. 

1,531,000 

5,062,000 

226,000 

4,684,000 

12,721^0 

88,000 

Pork. 

* 

Hanu. 

Lard. 

barrels. 

lb. 

barrels. 

66,281 

1,643,897 

7418,847 

133,290 

2,796,.517 

10,597,8.54 

161,629 

3,886,.976 

25,746,385 

253,486 

56,060,822 

.37,446,761 


Now, if the doctrine of the Free- nitude of the exports. If that bo so, 
traders is a true one, it will follow the fact will be evident'on the face of 
that the imports of America must bo their revenuewccoiints. tur» to 
on a scale corresponding to the mag- these, andfimjhefollowingr^sults:— 

eVSTOMS REVENUE FROM THE IMPORTS TO Ttj^llNITED 

r OotSth. 

I844-.5, . . . . 27,.VJ«,000 

184-5-fi, . . . . ^ . 26,712,000 

1046- 7,.• 23,747,000 

1047- 8,..31,7'i7,000 

1840-9, . . . • . 28,;i46,00(i 


IIow, then, and in what shape, 
were these enormous exportation^; of 
grain and provisions paid for? Not 
certainly in goods, for if that were so, 
a corresponding increase w'ould be 
apparent in the revenue accounts. 
The answer is quite short—in gold, 
and in that commodity which ought 
to be regarded as far lyore valuable 
than gold— jiax. 

It is a fact of no small intcrc.st, that 
the shipowning corn-merchants have 
willingly sold grain in f if crpool for 
less than they could hav^ got for it in 
the States, in order to insure the re¬ 
turn cargo—that which they tini^so 
profitable — emigrants. Mr Blaiu, 
who was engaged for many years by 
the Jews of London and Germany in 
valuing the growing crops of America, 
gives the following account of this 
apparently unreasonable prf cess :— 
“The shipowners of America are 
making much money by carrying emi¬ 
grants to the States: they are now 
extensive com-merchants, and are 
buving lai-gely at veiy low j^es, it 
being better to carry whca#across 


the Atlasitic, and sell it at 2s. per 
quarter less than it ebst, than buy 
ballast, which is very dear in the 
American seaports.” * Steam, too, is 
now about to be applied in further¬ 
ance of this traffic, and wo rc.ad of 
magnificent steamers built expressly 
for the corn and emigrant ^ade be¬ 
tween New York and Liveapool. By 
the vv^ with freights at a barrel , 
of ^mv, (the ratg in ScptcrnBf'i* 1849,) 
equivalent to Is. per ((iiarter of wheat, 
W’hat becomes of the once favourite 
sophLsm, that tlic Atlantic afforded a 
natural protection of at least 10s. to 
the Fiiiglish farmer? Nor should it 
be forgotten that the AmpritfSn far¬ 
mer finds it his plain jintdfest thus to 
part with hjMurplus p*rod«Kition, pro¬ 
curing ill Fctiirn that of which he^ 
stands so much in need—labour; and • 
the vast emigration-from the western 
states to California has rendered 
European labour more valuable and 
welcome to him than ever. 

“We imported last year,” saya "Mr 
Carey, “about three hundred thousand 


k 
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persons. Estimating their consumption 
of food at twentjr cents per day for each, 
there was thus made a market on the 
land for the pf9ducts of the land to the 
extent of tieenty millions of dollars. This 
transportation required the constant em¬ 
ployment of two hundred and fifty thou- 
Btttid tons of shipping, and ships carried 
freight to Europe at very low rates, be¬ 
cause certain of obtaining valuable return 
cargoes.' The farmer thus obtained a 
large home market, and the power of 
exporting cheaply ^o the foreign one; and 
to the conjoined opel^atifn of these two 
causes is du*e the fact, that wheat and 
flour have continued so high in price. 

“ We ntay now, I think, understand 
many curious facts now passing before 
our eyes. Food is so abundant In Russia, 
that it is wasted,” and yet among the 
large exporterj^of food to Great Britain 
is this country in which it sells at a price 
almost as hiii* i ae in Live'^cmlj and now 
even highvi. The prodn e of Russia has 
to bear all the charges out and home, 
and the donsequcuce is th«. ‘he producer 
remains poor, aPu makes no oads ; and 
thus the cost of transportation, internal 
and external, continues, and must con¬ 
tinue great. -The farmer of the United 
States sends his produce to market cheap, 
because the return cargo, being chiefly 
man, is valuable, and the space it occu¬ 
pies is great. ^le therefore grows rich, 
and makes roads and canals, and builds 
steamboats; and thus is the cost of trans¬ 
portation, internal and external, so far 
diminished, that the dilfcrcnce in the 
price of a barrel of flour in Pittsburgh 
and in Liverpool is, when we look at the 
distance, almost inconceivably small. 

" The bi Ik of the trade of Canada is 
outwards ; rnd the consequeiicc is that 
outward f.eights are high, while oi..' im¬ 
ports of men and othei valuable commo¬ 
dities keep them low with us; and there¬ 
fore it is that the cost of transporting 
wheat and flour from our side of the line 
is so much lower than from the other, 
that h''*h now pass through New York 
on their w..v to Liverpool. Hence it is 
that there has arisen so vehement a de¬ 
sire for commercial recipr: and even 

for annexation. The prote;tiro system 
has thus not 'only the effect of bringing 
consumers to take their places by the 
side of the producer, facilitating the con¬ 
sumption on the land of the products of 
the land, and facilitating also the export¬ 
ation of the surplus to foreign markets by 
diminishing outward frei^ts, but the 
fhrtlier one of producimC:among our 
neighbours a strong desif^li^ the astab- 
lishment of the same peifdOT freedom of 
trade that now exists ampng the seve¬ 


ral states, by becoming themselves a part 
of the Union. Protection, therefore, 
tends to the increase of commerce, and 
the establishment of Free Trade; while 
the British system tends everywhere to 
the destruction of commerce, and to the 
prodiiotion of a necessity for restriction. 

** We see, thus, that if we desire to 
secure the command of that which is 
falsely termed * the great grain-market of 
the world,’ it is to be effected by the 
adoption of suoh measures as will secure 
valuable return freights. The most costly 
and the most valuable of all are men; the 
least so are pig-iron and coal. The more 
of the latter we import, the larger will 
be our .surplus of food, the higl er will be 
the outward freight, internal and exter¬ 
nal, the greater will be the waste, and 
the poorer Avill be the farmer. The more 
of the former we import, the smaller will 
be our surplus of food, the lower will be 
the outward freights, .and the more nu¬ 
merous will be the commodities that can 
go to Europe, to be given in exchange for 
luxuries that how we cannot purchase.” 

So much for the American views 
of reciprocity. Secured by iier sys¬ 
tem of tariffs, which she is now about 
to heighten, against the effects of 
foreign competition, America is reso¬ 
lutely bent on availing herself to the 
utmost of all the vast natural re¬ 
sources which she possesses, and to. 
render herself wholly independent of 
the conversion of foreign countries. 
By following sneh a course she must, 
as lier population increases, grow in 
greatness and in might, as mnst every 
nation wherein labour is estimated 
and chcrislicd according to its proper 
v.'ilnc, and the rights of the domestic 
producer and.workman guarded with 
untiring vigilance. 

One word* as to the prospects of the 
British farmer. We know from un¬ 
doubted authority that in many parts 
of -the United States, for example 
Ottawa, excellent land may be pur¬ 
chased for £l an acre, broken up for 
7s., burdened by no poor nor county 
rates, and unconscious of the presence 
of the tax-gatherer. Land snch as this 
can, indeed, afford to produce corn at 
an almost nominal price—ballast for 
the ships* that shall bring back the 
ovenveighted and ruined yeomen and 

S cas.ant3 of England to New York and 
Tow Cricans! But, vast as the immi¬ 
gration has been, the production of 
food hat, ^■^atly outstripped it; and 
as fresh tra. *s . vir»fn lar J are, year 



by year, brought into cultivation, and 
internal communications opened or 
improved, we see no reason whatever 
to believe that the export of grain to 
England will diminish, or the price of 
that grain be enhanced. Let onr 
readers bear in mind the wonderful 
development of the mining and mann< 
factoring resources of America, to 
which we have just directed their 
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attention, and then see how, in spite 
of, or far rather concurrently with 
thatj the production of food ^o in¬ 
creased. Wc again quote from The 
Harmony of Interests, How great 
was the increase may bo seen by the 
following coraparisqu^of the returns 
under the census m 1840, and the 
Patent Office Estimates for 1847:— 


1 

* 1840 
j 1847 

Wheat 

84,823,000 
114,24a,000 

Barley 

4,l(n,000 

5,640,000 

Oats 

12.3,071,000 

167,807,000 

By* 

18,645,000 
20,22'^,000 

BackwhMt 

7.201,000 

11,673,000 

Indian Com , 

..■}77,6ai,000 j 
630,.360,000 

TOTAI.a 

616,623.000 

867,820,000 

j Increase 

20,422,000 

1,4»8,000 

44,707,000 

10.677,000 

4,382,000 


262,304.000 


Showing an increase of not less than-40 
per cent in 7 years, during which the 
population only advanced 23 phr cent. 

How much of this surplus produce 
may be expected to find its way into 
the English market, we do not pretend 
accurately to foretell; but when wo 
find that, without the iiffiucement of 
an unrestricted access to it, in 1846 
America was able to raise her exports 
of grain to thirteen milliops of bushels, 
from six millions in 1845 ; and in 
1847, with only the preparation of a 
year, to twenty-six millions, we think 
Lord Fitzwilliam is quite justified in 
taking it for granted that the price of 
corn in England will not rise above 
its present ruinous average. • At¬ 
tempts, no doubt, will be made' to 
show that the emigration to California 
has deprived the Western States of 
the labour that is required to raise 
these enormous crops. Our answer is, 
^at .300,000 sonIa were added by 
immigration to the population of the 
United States in 1849 1 and that our 
own emigration returns fpr 1850 show 
that the tide from England is flowing 
in that direction with unabated force. 
So last year, when ijfe great and 
unexpected import of French flour 
was adding to the depression^ and 
stimulating the complaints of*the 
English agriculturists, the Free Im¬ 
port authorities explained it away as 
a forced unnatural importation which 
must speedily rease, as France was 
an ' ?, and not an exporting, 
y ..u the price of om there 
. , alurally higher than in Eng¬ 
land V and yet wo learn ft’om. the 
same organ of public opinion which- 
favoured us in the summer with this 
satisfactory explanation of the j'rench 
importations, that in the ponth of 

voi.. .-—NO. CCr' .. ,iT. 


November last, the prices of wheat, 
flour, and bread were all much 
higher in London than in Paris. In 
its City article of November 14th, 
appeared the following comparison of 
the present prices of wheat, flour, 
and bread, in LondofMnd Paris;— 



quotation of flCur of the first quality in 
Paris is 29 francs 95 cents the 100 
kilograiames, which is equal to 29s. lid. 

sack of 280 lb. !^g1ish ; and the 
' highest quotation of flour in the London 
market being 40s. per sack, it fol¬ 
lows that flour is about 33§ per’cent 
dearer in London than in Paris. The 
price of bread of the first quality iir 
Paris is 27 cents per kilogranmie, which 
is equal to 4§ per 4 lb. ]»f English 
weight; and the price of br/id in Lon¬ 
don, aUhe full-priced shop^ being 
pers^b., it follows that bremltis 401 per* 
cent dearer in L9ndon than in Paris.” 

We apprehend that a diflereucc of 
thirty or forty per cent is sufficient 
to tempt tho> French corn-grower, or 
miller, into tbe higher-pricc^jparket 
which lies so convenicnjliy^pen to 
him; and ^thn s froi^ in 
public Old, no Ic^SSsthan from 

the model republic of thc^cw Woiid,, 
must the English farmer expect to 
see for the future those supplies of 
grain and flour pouring in, which shall 
prevent his produce procuring a re¬ 
munerating price. To complete the 
picture, it ghonld not be forgotten 
that both these exporting countries 
impH^ considerable duties on th& 
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importation of graia and flour, and 
thus afford tia « perfect specimen of 
thafc^j^ed^roc^ which all Liberal 
jgisjui^raepts wd free nations were so 
an^Miis'tO.'Establish, according to onr 
• sapient rulers, in 1846. 

We do not tin’nk that we need add 
any further argument to what has 
Dcen already said Our antagonists, 
the Free-traders, have been allowed 
—w^'at they required and what was 
fair—time for the worhing ef their 
experiment. Ample time has been 
granted, and we now see that it has 
failed in every .J^afticularl They 
said that Itwould iuo.:'** reciprocity; 
it hoe induced li^her opposing tariffs. 
They said it would secure for Great 
Britain the manufacturing eustom of 
the world; on the contrary, foreign 
manufactories are spriogingf hp'-with 
unexampled rapidity. They said it 
would increase :.he demand for iron; 
it hgs prostrated it. They said it 
wohlb gi'"” *iill employ .io.it to all 
Qur ja^uring population it has dis* 
labour, and drive., ur work¬ 
ing toen by banu.v.ls of thou ands to 
emigrate. They said it coi.ul not 
attract such an importation of f. reign 
grain and pmisions, as permanently 
to 'beat down prices in this country 
below the remunerating level; it has 
already "brougiit such an influx of 
these articles, that the grower of 
grain is impoverished, and the breeder 
of cattle mined. They said it would 
be the commencement of a new era 
of prosperity to Ireland ; it has laid 
it utterly desolate! 

Are wo then, obstinately to perse¬ 
vere in a ccurse of policy so evidently 
obnoxious " .d detrimental? A-e we 
still to crush down labour for an vnd 
which is uow proved to be impossible 
of attainment; and to tell the work¬ 
ing classes, that because our rulers 
have made a false ster, they and 
theirs must submit to descend into the 
hideous gu'^ of pauperism V 'J'hcsc are 
questions for tlie nation to c jnsider— 
questions nnparalloU 'ignitude, 
both for the present .and . he coming 
time. If we are not so to persevere 
in onr foil}* tliere is no alternative left 
but to build np our commercial system 
anew upon wiser and sounder prin¬ 


ciples. It cannot be expected that we 
shall ever again possess a monopoly of 
the manufactures of the world. We 
must bo contented with that share 
which our skill, and energy, and unde¬ 
niable resources can command ; and 
if we wish still to retain possession 
of the vast Colonial Empire wiiich has 
long been onr pride and boast, we 
must fqstor, stimulate, and protect flic 
industry of the colonists as sednlonsly 
and anxiously as our own. 

After all, we may possibly, at no 
very distant period of time, have 
reason to be thankful tiiat the expe¬ 
riment has been made, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the misery and loss 'vliich 
have .accompanied the trial. Eor, if 
anything could have broken down 
tlie free independent spirit of Great 
'Britain, and rendered it callous and 
listless to external aggression or in¬ 
sult, no better method could bo found 
than the complete adoption of a sys¬ 
tem which must have made us per¬ 
petually siibserviiMit to the wants of 
other nations, doing their work to 
order, and receiving wages in return. 
Ill order to emancipate ourselve 
from this state of threatened Ilebtisn 
—the state which the disciples of tlie 
IVIanchcster school regard as the most 
enviable upon earth—wo lun.!'. at- 
teinjit to re-establish perfect liariiiony 
and mutual co-oper.ation amongst 
all the interests of Britain, to giro 
productive labour its proper place 
and pre-eminence, and, since wc can¬ 
not seenro for convertive labour the 
command of foreign markets, to take 
caie that, in the home market, it is 
not exposed to any' undue or unfair 
competition. We hold by this pro¬ 
position, well understood and ener¬ 
getically sui)poi*led in America, that 
“ when a nat'ou makes a market at 
homo for nearly all its products, other 
nations have to come and seek what 
they require, and pay the highest 
price; and that, when it docs not 
make a market at home, markets 
must be sought abroad, and then 
sales must be made at the lowest 
prices." If this be true, it will fol¬ 
low that the way to sell at the highest 
prices, and to buy at the lowest, is to 
buy and .^ell at home. 


Prinled by Willu 


tlackwood and St t$, Edinburyk. 









